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PEEFACE 


These  Outlines  are  designed  to  snpply  a  waut  whicV 
the  wide-spreading  study  of  the  Grcrman  language  and  ita 
literature  has  created.  Though  this  study  has  rapidly  ad« 
vanced  in  England  during  recent  years,  it  has  been  mostly 
conBned  to  the  writings  of  modem  authors,  and  many 
readers  may  still  ask  for  a  book  giving  a  general  view  of 
the  literature  of  the  German  People  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  times.  These  Outlines  extend  from  the  year  380 
A.D.  to  1870. 

More  than  tliirty  years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Cabltlb 
wrote : — *  Germany  is  no  longer  to  any  person  that  vacant 
land  of  gray  vapour  and  chimeras  which  it  was  to  moat 
Englishmen,  not  many  years  ago.  One  may  hope  that,  as 
readers  of  German  have  increased  a  hundred-fold,  some 
partial  intelligence  of  Germany,  some  interest  in  things 
German,  may  have  increased  in  a  proportionably  higher 
ratio.'  If  these  words  were  true  in  1838,  with  how  much 
greater  force  may  they  be  applied  to  the  present  time ! 

The  German  language  is  now  studied  in  all  our  best 
schools  and  colleges,  as  well  as  at  the  universities,  and  is 
one  of  the  subjects  given  by  examiners  to  candidates  for 
the  Civil  Service.  *  Where  a  knowledge  of  German  is 
rated  so  high,'  says  Prof.  Max  MOlleb,  *  it  is  but  fair  that 
the  examiners  should  insist  upon  something  more  than  a 
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conversational  knowledge  of  the  langnage.  .  .  .  Candi- 
dates may  fairly  be  required  to  know  something  of  the 
History  of  German  Literature.* 

It  may  be  asked,  why  have  we  not  translated  one  of  the 
best  of  many  German  books  on  the  History  of  German 
Literature  ?  The  reply  is,  that,  in  some  instances,  they 
are  too  extensive ;  in  others  they  are  rather  critical  than 
narrative  or  descriptive,  and  are  designed  for  readera  who 
already  have  some  considerable  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  work  now  offered  to  English  readers  is  moderately  com- 
pendious, and  while  many  critical  remarks  may  be  found  in 
its  pages,  its  general  character  is  descriptive.  As  far  as 
is  possible,  writers  of  various  schools  and  of  several  periods 
are  here  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves.  In  several  of 
the  quotations  given,  the  form  of  abridged  translation  is 
used,  in  order  to  gain  more  breadth  of  outline.  With  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  stanzas  (from  hymns  noticed  in 
Chapter  XI.),  no  translations,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  have 
been  borrowed.  The  translations  from  minor  poets,  which 
may  seem  numerous,  are  intended  to  give  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  German  poets  of  the  second  class — writers  whose 
genius  is  truly  poetic,  though  not  comprehensive,  and  who 
have  especially  excelled  in  their  lyrical  ballads. 

It  is  not  long  since  a  notion  prevailed,  that  a  review  of 
poetical  literatnre,  with  a  few  brief  notices  of  history  and 
biography,  might  be  accepted  as  the  history  of  a  national 
literature.  But  theology  and  philosophy  are,  though  not 
immediately  yet  closely,  united  with  general  culture,  and 
we  have,  therefore,  made  no  attempt  to  evade  the  difficulty 
attending  the  treatment  of  these  subjects. 

Our  work  would  indeed  have  been  lighter  if  we  could 
have  declined  the  task  of  giving  an  account  of  recent 
German  literature — especially  its  theology  and  philosophy. 
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In  these  sections  we  have  riewed  as  useless  the  observance 
of  reticence  respecting  the  negations  of  Rationalism.  The 
faofc  isi,  that  they  are  already  well  known  in  England,  as 
they  were,  indeed,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  In 
negative  criticism,  as  applied  to  both  theology  and  philo- 
sophy, German  writers  have  been  indnstrions — as  in  all 
other  departments — bat  they  have  said  nothing  as  negative 
as  the  doctrine  to  be  found  in  Hume's  works,  written 
before  1760.  What  is  now  called  rationalism  was  common 
in  England  before  that  date,  though  it  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  the  sole  result  of  Q«rmau  philosophy.* 

In  Modem  German  Literature  all  the  parties  engaged  in 
polemic  theology,  and  in  the  present  controversy  of  free- 
dom against  external  authority,  are  fairly  and  very  strongly 
represented.  As  far  as  our  limits  would  allow,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  let  all — Catholics,  ^lystics,  Lutherans, 
Pietists  and  Rationalists — speak  for  themselves. 

The  assertion,  that  everything  that  has  been  called 
German  Philosophy  is  '  Atheistic,'  is  nothing  less  than  an 
nntruth,  and   we  have   endeavoured   to  make   this  clear. 

*  '  It  i«  come,  I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken  for  grent^l  bj  manj  per- 
sons,  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry,  but  that 
it  is  now  at  length  discovered  to  be  fictittooB.  And  acootdinglj  thej 
treat  it  as  if,  in  the  premnt  age,  this  were  an  agreed  point  among  all 
people  of  discernment;  and  nothing  remained,  but  to  set  it  up  aa  a 
principal  subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule,  as  it  were,  by  way  of  reprisals, 
for  its  having  so  long  interrupted  the  pletisures  of  the  world.'  This 
was  written  in  1736  by  Joskpu  BirruiR,  author  of  the  well-known  book 
on  *  The  Analogy  of  Religion.'  The  passage  is  quoted  here  to  correct 
the  false  notion  that  everything  known  as  riitionalism  has  come  from 
Germany,  and  was  invented  there  by  't)ie  philueophers.'  On  the 
contrary,  rationalism,  under  the  name  of  Deisra,  was  first  imported  from 
England  into  Germany  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
For  ample  proofs  of  this  assertion,  see  Ischlbb's  '  History  of  English 
Deism.'  The  only  new  featore  we  can  fnd  in  the  materialism  now 
Cashioniible  in  Germa.:y  is  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  development. 
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The  motive  is,  no  doubt,  very  good,  bnt,  neverthelesa,  tlie 
eiFect  is  depressing,  when  yoong  students  are  told  that 
philosophers — ^however  sincere  and  however  profound — 
must  always  end  in  Atheism  or  Pantheism,  if  they  think 
of  more  than  finite  and  perishable  things.  The  tendency 
of  this  kind  of  warning  may  go  further  than  the  monitor's 
good  intention,  and  may  lead  to  frivolity,  as  easily  as  to  an 
abject  and  blind  submission  to  authority.  It  is  bad  to 
teach  young  men  to  look  down  on  the  lowliest  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  it  must  be  worse  when  they  are 
taught  to  look  with  contempt  on  their  superiors.  We 
prefer  to  the  narrow  and  controversial  mind,  now  too 
prevalent  in  some  departments  of  science  and  literature, 
the  charity  of  Leibnitz,  who  could  find  some  truth  every- 
where. 

The  literature  of  the  time  1830-70  has  not  been  treated 
with  the  freedom  of  criticism  asserted  with  regard  to  pre- 
ceding periods.  The  reasons  for  reserve  are  obvious.  In 
our  study  of  the  literature  of  our  own  age,  we  have  no  aid 
from  criticism  confirmed  by  the  verdict  of  time.  Many  of 
the  writers  named  in  our  later  chapters  are  still  living, 
and  their  reputations  have  still  to  be  tested.  For  the 
account  here  given  of  recent  literature,  no  respect  is 
claimed  more  than  what  is  due  to  a  careful  statement  of 
facts. 

London  Library,  12  St.  James's  SorAsa: 
March  26,  1878. 
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CHAPTER  L 

IHTBODUCroST — EXOH  AKD  U>ir  ODUfAX — OOTKIO— OLO  HIGH  OBB- 
MAK — VIDDLB  HIGH  OBBMAIT — IIMW  HIOK  OXBM&ir — CHARACnS- 
ISnCS  OP  OKStMAX  LmSATOBB — THB  SXTSX  rSBIODe  OW  ITS 
BI8T0BT — THB  VUflT  FIBIOD  :  VXinLAS — ^KBBO— OTVBUD — VOTXBS. 

Thb  peoplv  who  DOW  occupy  the  greater  p«rt  of  Central  Earop* 
•ad,  in  race  aad  language,  form  one  nation,  have  since  the  twelfth 
century  called  themselves '  die  Deutschen.'  The  name '  German  * — 
itself  not  German,  hut,  like  •  Teuton,*  borrowed  from  Latin — it 
sometimes  employed  to  include  not  only '  die  Deutschen '  of  Central 
Europe,  but  also,  and  with  regard  to  their  common  origin,  the 
people  of  Holland,  the  English,  and  the  Scacdinavians.  As  com- 
monly used  in  England,  however,  the  word  'German'  includes 
only  the  people  whoso  literature  belongs  to  the  High  German 
language. 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  Low  Gkbxah  was  the 
written  language  of  the  districts  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by  a  line  drawn  from 
Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle)  through  Bonn,  Cassel  and  Dessau  to 
Thorn  on  the  Vistula.  One  of  the  more  obvious  distinctions  of 
High  and  Lovt  German  is  found  in  the  consonants,  which,  in  the 
latter,  mostly  resemble  the  English.  Thus  we  have  in  Low 
Germau,  t,  k,  and  p  u«ed  respectively  instead  of  the  High  German 
^  cA,  and  /.     Low  German,  with  which  English,  the  language 
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spoken  in  Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian  languages  are  all  closely 
connected,  declined  rapidly  in  its  literature  s^on  after  the  Refor- 
matim. 

High  Gekmait,  in  the  course  of  time,  from  the  sixth  century  to 
the  present,  has  passed  through  changes  so  extensive  as  to  divide 
it  into  three  forms — Old,  Middle,  and  New  High  German — which 
may  be  practically  styled  three  distinct  limguages.  The  first  pre- 
vailed in  literature  from  the  sixth  century  to  the  eleventh ;  the 
second  from  the  Crusades  to  the  Reformation  ;  and  the  third  was 
established  by  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  (1522-1634). 
The  first  of  these  languages  is  now  as  difficult  for  a  mod^'Pn 
German  as  King  Alfred's  English  is  for  an  Englishman  of  the 
present  time,  and,  as  Prof.  Max  Miiller  observes,  the  Middle  High 
German  of  Walther,  a  lyrical  poet  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
'is  more  remote  from  the  language  of  Goethe  than  Chaucer  is 
from  Tennyson.' 

"With  respect  to  the  times  during  which  they  were  nsed.in 
literature,  the  Old  High  German  might  be  called  Mediaeval,  and 
the  Middle  High  German  might  be  distinguished  ns  Later 
Mediaeval. 

In  the  transitions  made  from  Gothic  to  Old  High  German,  and 
from  this  language  to  Middle  High  German,  the  general  tendency 
was  to  reduce  both  the  number  and  the  strength  of  inHectijn? ; 
in  other  words,  to  make  the  language  less  natural  and  sensuous. 
The  Gothic,  like  Greek,  had  a  dual  number,  and  some  distinct 
forms  of  the  passive  verb;  though,  like  all  German  languag>8,  it 
had  only  two  tenses.  In  Gothic  nouns  the  nomiiintive,  the  ac- 
cusative, and  the  vocative  are  distinguished.  In  Old  High  German 
the  vocative  case,  the  dual  number,  and  the  passive  form  of  the 
verb  disappear,  and  the  accusative  is  made  like  the  nominative ; 
but  the  number  of  the  vowels  is  increased,  many  abstract  nouns 
are  introduced  by  translators  from  Latin,  and  changes  of  consonants 
take  place;  such  as  from  <,  k,  and  p  to  their  respective  substitutes 
s,  ch,  and  f.  This  change  is,  as  we  have  noticed,  characteristic  of 
all  the  three  High  German  languages,  as  distinct  from  Gotbic, 
riattdeutsch,  English,  and  the  languages  of  Holland  and  Scandi- 
navia, A  gi-eat  improvement  in  verse  was  made  duiing  the 
Monastic,  or  Old  High  German  period,  by  the  substitution  of 
rhyme  for  alliteration.  In  Middle  High  German  the  diminution 
of  Gothic  inflections  was  cai'ried  farther,  and  thus  the  language 
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WHS  rendered  less  cumbersome  in  grammar,  and  more  fitted  for 
easy  use  in  conversation.  Several  very  remarkable  improvetiients 
were  now  made  in  versification.  Its  meK^ly  dep«-nded,  not  on  a 
dull  counting  of  syllables,  but  on  both  accent  and  quantity,  and 
strict  attention  was  paid  to  the  purity  of  the  rhymes.  These 
characteristics  belong  chiefly  to  the  poetical  literature  of  the 
tcirteenth  century ;  but  that  literature  was  reduced  to  a  pitiable 
caricature  uf  itself  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  In  those  dark,  yet  not  uninteresting  times,  literature 
became  popular  and  prosaic,  and  verse  was  manufactured.  Many 
illiterate  men,  who  could  not  always  count  syllables  correctly,  and 
cared  nothing  for  purity  of  rhyme,  set  up  joint-stock  companies  for 
making '  poetry,'  rmd  produced  bales  of  that  sort '  vt-hirh  neither  gods 
nor  men  can  tolemte.'  We  may  add,  that  the  Middle  High  Qerman 
differs  from  the  Modem  more  in  its  forms  than  in  its  sounds ;  so 
that  the  reader  who  is  puzzled  by  the  appearance  of  a  few  lines 
from  a  song  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  will  sometime* 
understand  them  as  soon  as  they  are  read  aloud. 

The  chief  characteristic  which  has  been  preeerred,  througli  all 
its  changes,  by  the  German  language,  is  its  independence.  The 
root-words  are  few,  in  comparison  with  their  wealth  of  deriva- 
tives and  compounds.  A  German-English  dictionary,  to  be  useful, 
must  be  rather  extensive ;  but  all  the  roots  commonly  used  in 
Modem  High  German  might  be  very  readably  printed  in  a  small 
pocket  volume.  Instead  of  borrowing  words  from  Greek,  Latin, 
and  French,  in  order  to  express  new  combinations  of  thought, 
German  developes  its  own  resources  bj  manifold  compositions  of 
its  own  roots  and  particles.  It  is,  consequently,  a  self-explanatory 
language,  and  the  Gorman  student  who  knows  little  or  nothing  of 
Latin  and  Greek  can  trace  the  etymology  of  the  longest  compound 
words  which  he  employs.  In  English,  in  order  to  express  one 
thought  in  its  various  modifications,  we  use  German,  Greek,  and 
Latin.  In  German,  where  the  thoughts  are  closely  related,  the 
corresponding  words  have  a  family  likeness.  Consequently,  while 
the  German  language  is  far  superior  to  our  own  in  originality,  it 
does  not  admit  such  strong  distinctions  of  diction  as  may  be  ma^e 
between  English-Latin  writers,  like  Gibbon  and  Johnson,  and 
authors  like  Swift  and  Bunyan,  who  wrote  a  purer  English. 

The  several  Suites  of  Germany  ."-tand  by  no  means  on  a  level, 
with  regard  to  theii  contributions  to  literature.  The  Northern  State* 

■  s 
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have  been  far  more  productive  than  those  of  the  south,  and,  as  a 
fact,  it  may  be  stated  without  any  partiality,  that,  in  ahiiost  all 
departments  of  learaing,  the  Protestant  States  have  excelled  their 
Catholic  neighbours.  Of  the  Modern  German  Literature  now 
spreading  its  influence  throughout  the  civilised  world,  a  remark- 
ably large  portion  belongs  to  Prussia  and  Saxony.  Of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  authors  who  wrote  during  the  period  1740-1810,  sixty 
belonged  to  Prussia,  about  thirty  to  Saxony  and  Wiirtemberg,  ten 
or  a  dozen  to  Bavaria  and  Baden,  and  very  few  to  Austria.  Of 
the  nineteen  universities  of  Germany,  thirteen  belong  to  Prussia 
and  the  North  German  Confederation.  These  numerous  fre«» 
institutions — open  alike  to  the  rich  and  the  poor — are  almost  '.ne 
only  good  results  of  the  division  of  Germany  into  so  many  States. 
They  were  established  by  the  nation  itself,  have  been  closely 
united  with  its  literary  and  political  history,  and  now  form  bulwarks 
for  the  defence  of  the  empire.  Pedants  have  too  often  reigned  in 
these  great  schools  for  the  people  ;  but  let  it  always  be  remem- 
bered that  Luther  and  Melancthon  were  German  professors.  In 
1867-68,  about  fifteen  thousand  students  were  attending  lectures 
at  the  German  universities,  and  the  number  of  professors — or- 
dinary and  others — was  about  one  thousand.  It  will  not  seem 
remarkable,  therefore,  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  authors 
living  between  the  years  1740  and  1840,  about  fifty  were  professors. 
To  pursue  the  analysis  a  little  further,  it  will  be  seen  that  twenty- 
two  of  these  writers — including  Goethe,  Miiller  the  historian, 
Karl  vom  Stein,  the  brothers  Humboldt,  and  Niebuhr — were 
statesmen,  while  three  were  sovereigns.  The  greatest  number  of 
authors,  including  the  best,  arose,  however,  not  indeed  from  the 
lowest,  but  from  the  middle  classes,  and  were  men  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  universities. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  now,  that  a  devotion  to  learning 
is  not  inevitably  followed  by  a  neglect  of  the  duties  of  social  and 
political  life.  Though  Germany  has  had  her  own  peculiar  school 
of  pedants — men  who,  as  Prof.  Max  Miiller  has  said,^  *  have  been 
admirers  of  that  Dulcinea,  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  '—the 
Germans  have  not  become  a  nation  of  bookworms.  Von  Boon,  the 
organiser  of  Prussian  victories,  began  his  career  by  publishing  a 
handbook  of  geography  for  schools.  Von  -Moltke  was  employed  as 
a  teacher  before  he  planned  the  campaign  of  1866.  Schoolmasters 
prepared  the  way  for  the  success  of  1870.    There  may  slill  ba 
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found,  eepedallj  among  the  S«xoas  of  the  nortb  and  the  norths 
east,  men  of  powerful  build,  light  hair,  and  blue-gray  eyea,  re- 
calling the  Teutons  who  refused  to  yield  to  Home.  Fr«m  those 
people  of  Ilolstein,  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  and 
East  Prussia,  have  descended  such  men  as  Kant,  Herschel,  and 
Gauss  in  literature  and  science,  and,  in  politics  and  warfare, 
Bliicher,  Moltke,  and  Bismarck.  The  central  Franks — moatly 
Catholics  in  the  hilly  districts  arouod  Wiirtzburg  and  Bamberg, 
but  Protestants  in  the  plains — have  been,  from  the  old  times  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  kings  down  to  our  own,  well  represented  in  poetry 
and  the  fine  arts.  The  names  of  Wolfram,  Frauenlob,  Goethe,  and 
Ruckert  in  literature,  of  Albrecht  Diirer  and  Lncaa  Cranach  in 
art,  belong  to  the  Franks.  Thuringia,  the  home  of  poetry  and 
ina^ic  in  the  times  of  the  Crusades,  has  hardly  produced,  since 
then,  a  poet  of  the  first  class ;  but  the  great  musicians,  Bach  and 
Handel,  were  natives  uf  this  district  Saxony  and  Silesia  are 
illustrated  by  the  names  of  Leibnitx  and  Fichte  in  philosophy; 
Flemming,  Gerhardt,  and  Leaung  in  literature ;  Schumann,  Schnovr, 
and  Lessing  in  art. 

The  Suabians  and  the  German  peoples  east  and  west  of 
Switzerland  may  boast  of  such  names  as  those  of  the  Hohenstsafen 
kii'  l^aod  Schelling,  in  science  and  philosophy; 

of  M  rigli  in  theology;  of  Gottfried,  Ilartmann, 

Haller,  Schiller,  and  Ubland  in  poetry  ;  and  of  Erwin  von  Steinbach 
and  Holbein  in  art.  The  Bavarians  and  their  neighbours — the 
Austrians  and  the  Tyrolese — ^who  have  mostly  remained  Catholics, 
have  not  in  literature  and  philosophy  kept  pace  with  the  people 
of  the  Central  and  Northern  States.  As  some  compensation,  the 
Southern  Germans  have  had  in  music  men  like  Gluck,  Mozart, 
Haydn,  and  Schubert;  in  poetry,  Zedlits,  Auersperg,  Grillparzer, 
Stifter,  and  Blumauer;  and  in  art,  Schwanthaler,  Stiglmaier, 
Schwind,  and  Steinle. 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  characterise,  in  a  few  words,  the 
men  of  even  one  of  the  States  in  a  nation  with  a  population  of 
forty-sevt-n  millions;  but  a  few  traits  commonly  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  the  German  people  may  be  mentioned  here.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  German.'*  are  less  sensuous  snd 
passionate,  and  also  less  vivacious,  than  the  peoples  of  Latin 
origin,  to  whom  they  are  also  inferior  in  ease  of  address  and 
fluency  of  exprefsion.    On  the  other  hand,  many  Germans  of  the 
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higher  educated  classes  have  heen  remarkable  for  their  deep 
thoughtfulness,  their  perseverance  in  study,  and  their  power  of  | 
retiring  from  the  world  of  the  senses  and  resting  in  the  world  of  I 
their  own  thoughts.     So  Kant,  who  might  have  truly  said,  '  My  I 
mind  for  me  a  kingdom  is,'  lived  to  a  good  old  age  at  Koiiigsbei-g, 
from  which  he  never  travelled  many  miles.     And  both  Fichte  and 
Hegel,  though  they  wrote  much  on  man's  duties  in  society,  taught 
that  his  highest  life  and  enjoyment — as  Aristotle  had   already 
said — must  consist  in  self-knowledge  and  meditation.     Such  men 
as  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel  do  not  represent  a  nation ;  but  there 
must  exist  a  strong  thoughtful  tendency  in  the  people  who  have 
produced  so  many  retired  students  great  in  philology,  theology, 
and  philosophy. 

Among  more  ordinary  traits  of  the  Germans  may  be  noticed 
their  free  subordination,  circumspection,  caution,  perseverance, 
and  patience.  The  last  two  gifts  they  exhibit  in  their  acquisition 
of  foreign  languages.  The  German  in  England  listens  and  studies 
long,  patiently  submits  to  all  the  anomalies  of  our  orthography, 
and  then  surprises  us  by  delivering  a  lecture  or  writing  a  book  in 
good  English.  The  same  qualities  make  him  ready  to  obey, 
capable  of  ruling,  and  fully  sensible  of  the  truth  that  the  firet  of 
these  duties  must  precede  the  second.  Industry,  patience,  and  a 
love  of  order  make  the  Germans,  as  colonists,  inferior  to  none — 
not  even  to  the  English  and  the  Scotch. 

To  notice  briefly  the  most  prominent  external  defects  of  Gorman 
literature,  it  must  be  at  once  admitted  that  a  neglect  of  clearness 
and  beauty  of  style  has  too  long  been  tolerated.  Some  apology 
may  be  made  for  the  abstruseness  of  philosophical  books.  Deep 
thinking  can  hardly  be  made  popular.  A  dry  and  uninviting 
style  is  not  a  proof  of  depth  of  thought ;  but  there  is  truth  in 
Hegel's  rem.ark,  that  *  some  writers  and  preachers,  very  popular 
on  account  of  their  clearness,  only  tell  the  people  what  they 
already  know.'  The  'obscurity'  found  in  Kant,  Fichte,  and 
Hegel  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  problems  they  endeavour  to 
solve ;  but  too  many  authors  have  written  in  an  involved  style  on 
topics  less  difficult.  The  fault  must  be  ascribed  to  themselves,  and 
not  to  their  language ;  for  while  it  allows,  it  by  no  means 
requires  a  complicated  structure  of  periods.  If  an  author  is 
determined  to  write  as  few  principal  sentences,  and  to  append  to 
them  as  many  phrases  as  possible  bcfoi-e  he  makes  a  full  stop,  ha 
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can  do  it  in  German  without  writing  nonsense.  His  inflections  of 
nouns  and  adnouns  afford  an  advantage  of  which  he  too  often 
makes  an  abuse. 

Another  fault  of  some  German  authors  is  the  result  of  their 
virtues — industry  and  perseverance — exagjrerated  and  made  tire- 
some. The  learned  profepsor,  in  treating  a  topic,  will  refer  to 
everything  connected  with  it  from  the  creation  of  the  world  down 
to  the  present  time,  leaving  nothing  unsaid  that  can  be  said 
about  it.  The  Frenchman,  too  often,  rejects  all  that  cannot  be 
rapidly  understood  and  readily  expressed,  but  gives  the  remainder 
in  a  fluent  or  brilliant  style.  The  Englishman  asks  for  facts  of 
which  he  can  immediately  make  some  use,  and  cares  little  for  the 
style  in  which  they  are  conveyed.  '  Good  care  has  been  taken 
that  the  trees  shall  not  grow  up  into  the  sky,'  says  an  invidiooa 
old  proverb,  and  the  divided  characteristics  of  Germans,  French- 
men, and  Englishmen  seem  to  support  the  saying.  A  union  ot 
German  depth  and  French  cleamesa  with  the  Englishman's 
practical  purport  would  have  a  high  value  in  life  as  well  as  in 
literature. 

The  history  of  Gennan  literature  has  been  divided  into  seren 
periods,  to  which  we  venture  to  add  an  eighth,  to  include  the 
literature  of  our  own  time. 

I.  The  First  Pericxi  extends  from  the  time  300-380,  when  a 
great  part  of  the  Bible  was  translated  into  Gothic,  down  to 
the  eleventh  ct^ntury.  After  the  mijp^tions  of  the  German 
peoples,  their  language  waa  reduced  by  monks  to  the  written  lorm 
known  as 

Old  Ilion  Gkrman.  In  this  language  wo  have  little  more  than 
n  few  heathen  ballads  and  some  translations  of  creeds,  prayers, 
Latin  hymns,  and  piu-sagos  from  the  Bible.  The  literary  character 
of  the  time,  extending  from  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century, 
was  monastic. 

II.  In  the  Second  Period  (1150-1350)  a  transition  of  language 
was  made  from  Old  to  MiDOLK  Hioa  German,  and  at  the  same 
time  literature  fnind  new  patrons  among  the  nobility  and  at  the 
courts  of  princes  ;  e.'^pecially  in  Anstria  and  Thuringia. 

III.  In  the  Third  Period  (13"  iterature— cast  aside  as 
a  worn-out  fashion  at  courts  a-  halls  of  the  nobles — 
found  patrons  among  the  townspeople.  Verse  lost  its  union 
with  poetry,  and  assumed  a  didactic  and  satirical  character,  but 
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improvements  were  made  in  prose,  especially  in  the  writings  of 
pious  men  known  as  Mystics. 

IV.  In  1522-1534  Ltttheb  translated  the  Bible  into  German, 
and  the  general  reception  of  that  version  established  the  language 
called  New  High  German.  This  is  the  most  important  fact  in 
the  literary  history  of  the  Fourth  Period,  included  in  the  time 
1525-1625. 

V.  The  Fifth  Period  (1625-1725)  includes  the  deplorable  time 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It  might,  perliaps,  have  been  credit- 
able to  the  German  people  if  no  light  or  imaginative  literature 
had  then  existed.  It  was  not  a  time  for  writing  poetry,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  hymns,  little  true  poetry  was  written, 
but  great  improvements  were  made  in  versification,  especially  by 
Opitz  and  his  followers. 

VL  The  Sixth  Period  (1725-1770)  includes  «  time  chiefly 
noticeable  for  its  literary  controversies,  and  for  the  appearance 
of  Lessing — the  herald  of  a  free,  national  literature. 

VII.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  of  the  Seventh  Period  (1770-1830) 
that  it  was  the  time  of  a  general  revival  and  expansion  in  litera- 
ture, art,  and  philosophy;  the  time  in  which  Goktob  displayed 
the  wealth  of  his  genius,  and  when  Schiller,  by  his  noble,  ideal 
characteristics,  as  well  as  by  his  poetry,  gained  such  a  permanent 
grasp  on  the  sympathies  of  his  nation  as  the  highest  genius  alone 
could  hardly  deserve. 

VIII.  The  prolific  German  literature  that  has  appeared  since 
1830  does  not  belong  to  history.  Many  of  its  writei-s  are  still 
living,  and  their  reputations  have  still  to  be  tested  by  time.  For 
any  account  we  may  be  able  to  give  of  recent  German  literature, 
we  claim  no  respect,  more  than  what  is  due  to  a  careful  statement 
of  facts. 

We  profess  to  give  merely  the  Outlines  of  German  Literature. 
Omissions  of  many  names  must  not  be  misundei-stood  as  implying 
any  want  of  respect  for  the  unmentioned  writers.  Every  plan  of 
treating  briefly  the  history  of  an  extensive  literature  must  have 
some  defects  when  it  is  reduced  to  practice.  If,  in  accordance 
with  tlie  views  of  some  literary  historians,  we  confined  our 
attention  to  works  of  imagination,  to  poetry,  epic,  lyrical,  and 
draiiifltic,  and  to  prose-fiction — as  comprising  the  literature  most 
clearly  expressing  the  general  characteristics  of  a  people,  w* 
ehould  leave  unnoticed  history,  criticism,  philology,  and  literary 
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history,  as  well  as  theology  and  philosophy — departments  of  study 
in  wliich  German  thought  and  learning  hare  won  the  highest 
honours.  On  the  other  side,  it  way  be  truly  said,  that  the 
distinct  literatures  of  theology  and  philosophy  must  be  studied, 
each  in  its  true  order  and  union,  and  cannot  be  fairly  represented 
in  fnignients,  scattered  here  and  there  among  notices  of  popular 
literature.  The  essence  of  philosophy  consists  in  unitive  thought. 
It  must  be  systematic,  or  it  is  nothing.  The  enquiries  of  such 
men  as  Hume,  Kant,  Jacobi,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Her- 
bart  arc  all  connected  as  links  in  a  chain.  It  might  seem  easy  to 
give,  iji  isolation,  a  sketch  of  the  practical  philosophy  of  such  a 
writer  as  Schopenhauer;  but  even  that  would  be  better  understood 
by  a  reference  to  other  writers — to  Kant  and  Hartmann,  for 
example.  These  views  might  lead  us  to  reject  philosophy  as  a 
part  of  German  national  literature.  But  both  theology  and 
philosophy  are,  though  indirectly,  very  closely  united  with 
national  culture.  The  thoughts  developed  by  the  best  writers  in 
these  deimrtinents  may  seem,  for  a  time,  to  be  confined  to  univer- 
sities and  to  the  studies  of  learned  men  ;  but  they  gradually  find 
their  way  from  one  circle  of  society  to  another,  until  they  exert 
an  important  iuiluence  on  the  education  of  the  people.  These 
considerations  have  led  us  to  select  the  plan  of  giving,  first,  and 
iu  their  historical  connection,  some  notices  of  the  general  litera- 
ture of  the  (lorniiui  language,  to  which  may  bo  appended  some 
outlines  of  the  special  liteialuies  of  philology,  theology,  and 
philosophy. 


The  fragments  that  remain  of  the  literature  of  the  Gothic  and 
Old  High  CJerman  languages  all  serve  to  tell  one  ttory,  of  a 
gradual  spread  of  Christianity  and  of  the  establishment  of  the 
authority  of  the  Church  in  Central  Europe,  from  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ  to  the  eleventh. 

The  Goths  were  the  first  Teutonic  people  who  received  Christian 
teaching.  Their  bisliop,  Ulkilas  (318-388)  translated  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Bible  into  their  language.  A  considerable  part  of 
his  version  of  the  New  Testament  and  some  fragments  of  the  Old 
have  been  preserved,  and  on  these  venerable  remains  German 
philolofiists  have  based  their  knowledge  of  the  Gothic  language. 

For  our  knowledge  of  Old  High  German  and  its  scanty  literature| 
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we  are  mostly  indebted  to  some  studious  brethren  of  the  con- 
vents of  St.  Gallen  and  Fulda.  We  cannot  wonder  that  thesa 
monks,  who  employed  this  language  from  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh 
century,  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  remembrance  of  old  heathen 
ballads  that  were  inspired  by  a  love  of  warfare  and  a  spirit  of 
revenge.  Several  fragments  of  those  ballads  which  have  been 
preserved  to  our  times,  prove  that  from  such  materials  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  Nibdungcnlied  derived  their  savage  character.  In  one 
old  ballad  the  slain  are  every  night  recalled  to  life,  that  battle 
may  be  renewed  on  the  following  day.  In  another,  warriors,  after 
a  hard  fight,  sit  down  and  make  grim  jests  on  such  injuries  as  the 
loss  of  a  hand,  a  foot,  and  an  eye.  A  third  ballad  describes  a  con- 
test between  a  father  and  his  son.  Legends  like  these  were,  how- 
ever, sometimes  preserved  by  the  monks,  who  found  them  useful 
as  aids  to  the  study  of  the  people's  language.  Thus  it  happens  that 
the  last  of  the  ballads  referred  to  above  was  preserved  in  a  religious 
book  of  the  ninth  century,  having  doubtless  been  written  down  by 
a  monk.  Kakl,  the  great  German  king  (Charlemagne)  was 
zealous  for  the  culture  of  a  national  literature,  and,  in  obedience  to 
his  will,  a  collection  of  old  ballads  was  made.  Though  his  son 
Ludwig  consigned  them  to  neglect,  they  were  not  entirely  for- 
gotten, but  lived  among  the  people,  and  reappeared,  with  a  change 
of  dress,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  Old  High  German  language  lived  from  the  sixth  to  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century.  Fragments  of  translations  from  the 
New  Testament,  and  of  creeds,  hymns,  and  monastic  rules,  written 
in  German,  prove  that  the  monks  had  already  partly  done  what  Karl 
demanded.  The  two  monasteries  of  St.  Gallen  and  Fulda  were 
the  chief  schools  for  the  culture  of  a  national  religious  literature. 
In  the  first,  founded  by  St.  Gall  in  705,  a  monk  named  Kero,  about 
760,  made  an  interlinear  version  of  the  Benedictine  liiiles,  and 
translated,  it  is  said,  the  Te  Demn,  with  other  liynms  ascribed  to 
St.  Ambrose.  A  translation  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  made  at  St. 
Gallen  in  the  eighth  century,  shows  that  that  symbol  could  then 
be  expressed  as  concisely  in  German  as  in*  Latin.  The  Ueliand,  a 
Life  of  Christ,  freely  translated  from  the  Gospels  into  alliterative 
verse,  is  believed  to  have  been  written  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  King  Ludwig  der  Fromnie  (Louis  le  Debonnaire).  It 
is  in  the  Old  Saxon  language,  and,  while  it  gives  hardly  more  than 
the  letter  of  the  Gospel,  preserves  some  traits  of  heathen  timeSb 
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Among  the  pamagee  treated  bj  the  writer,  we  may  nctice  his 
Tereion  of  the  prophecy  of  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  transla- 
tion of  the  narrative  of  the  Nativity,  which  begins  thus : — *  They 
were  watchmen  who  first  were  aware  of  it ;  herdsmen,  out  in  the 
field  [and]  guarding  horses  and  cattle,  saw  the  darkness  in  the 
air  melt  away,  and  God's  light  came  gladly  through  the  clouds 
and  surrounded  the  watchers  in  the  field.  Then  the  men  feared 
in  their  soul.  They  saw  Qod's  mighty  angel  come,  and,  having 
turned  towards  them,  he  commanded  the  herdsmen  in  the  field  : 
"Fear  not  for  yourselves  any  evil  from  the  light.  I  shall  tell  you,  in 
truth,  news  very  desirable  and  of  mighty  power;  Christ — the 
Lord,  the  Good — is  bom  this  night  in  David's  town,  whereof  the 
race  of  men  may  rejoice.'* '  The  chief  traiUi  of  the  Htliand  are  its 
alliterative  Terse  and  its  German  epic  tone — both  derived  from  old 
heathen  ballads.  These  national  characteristics  are  not  found  in 
the  Krist,  a  rhymed  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  which  was  written 
by  a  monk  named  Otpried  (776-866),  who,  for  some  time,  studied 
at  Fulda.  His  work — the  oldest  known  iu  German  rhymed  Terse 
— is,  as  a  narrative,  inferior  to  the  Htliand.  The  story  is  less 
popularly  told,  and  is  interrupted  by  reflectittas.  The  unknown 
author  of  the  Heliami  describes  the  end  of  the  world  as  be  would 
the  close  of  a  battle,  and  does  not  stay  to  moralize  ;  but  Otfried, 
after  telling  how  the  Wise  Men  from  the  East  returned  into  their 
own  land,  appends  a  homily,  reminding  Christians  that  this  world 
is  not  their  home,  and  exhorts  them  to  prepare  for  another. 

Another  production  in  rhymed  verse,  the  Lndicig$lied — a  Isy  on 
the  victory  of  Ludwig  HJ.  (881) — has  been  ascribed  to  a  monk  who 
died  in  030 ;  though  it  has  the  traits  of  a  popular  ballad.  We 
are  also  indebted  to  monastic  students  for  several  Latin  transla- 
tions of  German  ballads  and  of  the  stories  of  the  Fox  and  the 
Wolf — Iieynardu$  and  laengrimut.  The  latter  enable  us  to  trace 
the  well-known  mediseval  tale  of  '  Reynard  '  as  far  back  as  to  the 
tenth  century  ;  but  its  origin  was  in  fact  far  earlit-r.  We  have 
alreaily  refern*d  to  one  of  the  ballads  translated  into  LiStin  as 
strikingly  indicative  of  a  delight  in  warfare.  It  may  be  noticed, 
in  passing,  that  for  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  these  times 
we  art  mostly  indebted  to  I^tin  writsr^ 

NoTKKR,  surnamed  Tentonicus^  a  monk  of  St  Gallen,  who  died 
in  1Q2-,  was  the  chief  representative  of  German  literature  in  his 
day.   He  wrot>'  trHn>1;ition3  of  the  Psalms  and  of  some  treati^ies  by 
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Aristotle  and  Boethius.  His  immediate  successors  were  inferioi 
writers : — Willikam,  a  monk  at  Fulda,  who  wrote  a  paraphrase  of 
the  'Song  of  Solomon,'  and  died  in  1085,  and  the  unknown 
author  of  a  book  on  cosmography  entitled  Meriyatio  (the  garden 
surrounded  by  the  sea),  which  is  wntten  in  rhymed  prose. 

The  eleventh  century  was  a  time  of  darkness,  of  which  hardly 
any  literary  vestiges  exist  in  German.  During  that  time,  and 
in  the  opening  ot  the  twelfth  century,  a  transition  was  made  from 
Old  to  Middle  High  German.  In  this  language,  Fbau  Ava,  who 
died  in  1127 — the  first  German  authoress  of  whom  we  have  any 
knowledge — wrote  a  *  Life  of  Jesu.' 

Other  important  changes  were  coincident  with  this  transition  in 
language.  The  Crusades  awakened  the  knighthood  to  a  new  life, 
governed  by  new  ideas,  and  both  the  clergy  and  the  nobility  now 
became  more  distinct  as  castes.  The  clergy,  by  their  neglect  of 
German  literature,  loosened  the  bond  that  might  have  united 
them  more  closely  with  the  people.  Churchmen  became  mora 
wealthy  and  more  independent  of  secular  support ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  weaker  morally  and  intellectually,  than  the  monks  who 
had  first  preached  to  the  heathen  and  opened  schools  at  Fulda 
and  St.  G alien.  If  their  example  had  been  generally  followed, 
the  progress  of  German  civilisation  and  literature  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  more  steady  and  satisfactory  than  that 
which  we  have  to  describe.  But  even  in  this  earliest  period  we 
find  the  beginning  of  that  separation  of  learned  men  from  the 
general  sympathies  of  the  people,  which  was  more  remarkable  in 
a  later  time.  Literature  was  regarded  rather  as  a  world  in  itself 
than  in  its  relation  to  the  real  world.  Scholars,  proud  of  their 
enlightenment,  concentrated  it  in  monastic  cells.  Learned  men 
studied  and  wrote  for  their  compeers,  rather  than  for  the  people. 
While  the  uneducated  hardly  understood  the  simplest  rudiment.^ 
of  moral  truth,  the  scholastic  divines  of  the  middle  ages  multiplied 
subtleties,  and  exercised  their  intellects  in  the  finest  distinctions  of 
doctrine.  A  barrier  of  language  was  raised  between  these  two 
classes,  Latin  was  the  language  of  all  respectable  literature  fot 
some  centuries.  The  romances  and  other  poems  produced  during 
the  age  of  chivalry  form  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  but  it  wat  Unaiu- 
tained,  on  the  whole,  so  strictly,  that  even  at  the  close  of  the 
£eventeenth  century  the  prejudices  of  the  middle  ages  remained. 
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and  the  German  lant^uage  was  then  only  beginning  to  assert  ita 
capabilities  as  a  vehicle  of  literature. 

The  Crusades  were  for  the  Church  both  a  triumph  and  a  fedlure. 
Tliey  served  to  increase  its  wealth ;  but  at  the  same  time,  to 
diminish  its  intellectual  power.  The  knight  became  more  promi- 
nent than  the  churchman.  Literature,  once  confined  to  the  monk's 
cell,  was  now  transferred  to  courts  and  castles,  and  this  change  of 
residence  was  attended  with  new  internal  characteristica.  The 
Church,  firmly  establbhed,  was  less  careful  of  the  culture  of  the 
people,  and  monks  no  longer  interfered  in  the  making  of  ballads. 
The  poetical  literature  that  was  one  of  the  results  of  these  changes 
in  the  Church  and  in  society  divides  itself  into  two  classes — a 
people's  literature  of  old  legends,  carried  about  by  wandering 
ballad-singers,  and  a  new  literature  consisting  of  songs  and 
romances,  and  mostly  patronised  by  the  nobility.  The  people, 
imwilliug  to  forget  their  old  legends,  found  writers  who  revived 
them  in  a  form  suitable  to  compete  with  the  foreign  romances  of 
the  times ;  but  these  revivals  of  heathen  poetry  were  not  generally 
acceptable  to  the  higher  classes.  Their  military  spirit  was  now 
tempered  with  some  elements  derived  from  the  Christian  religion. 
The  crusader,  though  a  warrior,  could  hardly  synipatbis*  with 
•uch  heroes  m  llngen  aad  Volker  in  the  ikibelui^e$di$d. 
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CHAPTER  11. 
SECOND  PERIOD.    1160-1860. 

THB  TlMrfl  OF  THB  H0HENSTAUFEN8 — CHTTAIRT — TKB  CRUSA1>KS— 
NATIONAL  LEGENDS  '.  THB  '  NIBELT3NGKNUKD '  AND  '  O  JDBU2T  ' — EAST 
GOTHIC   AND   LONGOBABD   LEGENDS. 

The  period  included  in  the  years  1150-1850  is  characterised  in 
German  history,  as  in  literature,  as  a  time  of  transitory  splendour, 
followed  by  an  almost  total  eclipse.  The  fall  of  Konradin  on  the 
scaffold  at  Naples  (in  12G8)  marks  the  time  when  a  poetical 
literature  having  some  refinement,  but  mostly  confined  to  a  class, 
began  to  decay.  It  was  followed  by  its  extreme  opposite,  the  low 
and  prosaic,  but  popular  literature  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries. 

It  is  hard  to  divest  the  times  of  which  we  now  write  of  their 
dreamlike  characteristics.  Distance  in  thought  has  a  greater 
power  than  distance  of  time.  We  find  ourselves  at  home  in  the 
sixteenth  century ;  for  there  we  meet  the  democratic  movement, 
and  the  political  and  religious  strife  with  which  we  are  well 
acquainted  in  our  own  times.  Going  back,  in  imagination,  another 
century,  or  rather  more,  we  are  still  in  an  intelligible  world,  for 
the  movement  that  promised  sometliing  greater  than  the  Lutheran 
Iveforuiation  was  beginning.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
Hohenstaufen.  times,  what  dreamlike  figures  meet  us  there  I — 
knights  in  armour,  longing  to  expiate  their  sins  by  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  ready  to  encounter  hosts  of  Saracens ;  yet 
amusing  their  leisure  by  composing  and  singing  such  over-refined 
and  artificial  verses  as  the  Minnelieder;  or  in  studying  foreign 
romances,  telling  the  adventures  of  Parzival,  King  Arthur,  Tristan, 
and  other  visionary  heroes.  Realities  were  almost  as  dreamlike 
as  these  fictions.  The  Crusades  were  the  acted  romances  of  their 
time.    The  attempt  to  change  the  most  internal  and  spiritual  o£ 
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all  mligions  into  an  affair  of  locomotion,  with  pilpritnages,  bathings 
in  the  Jordan,  and  attacks  on  Saracens,  was  wilder  than  anj 
legend  of  the  Court  of  Arthur,  and  bad  less  of  a  true  religious 
purport  than  may  be  found  iu  passages  of  the  '  Panival '  romanca 
as  told  by  Wolfbax.  The  Crusades  indeed  served  a  greater 
purpose  than  the  development  of  commerce  and  civilisation. 
They  inflicted  a  deep  discouragement  on  extemalism,  and  referred 
men  back  from  Palestine  and  so-called  '  holy  places  '  to  the  heart 
as  the  birthplace  of  religion.  But  of  this  great  purpose  even 
Walther,  the  best  of  the  singers  of  Minmeiieder,  hardly  dreamed. 
He  hints  at  some  deep  emotion  when  he  tells  us  tliat  he  longed  tc 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  as  a  means  of  gaining  absolution, 
and  '  a  full  release  from  all  his  sorrows,'  but  he  goes  no  farther. 

From  the  time  of  the  great  emperor  Karl  down  to  the  twelfth 
century,  literature  wa?  left  mostly  to  the  care  of  monks ;  but  in 
the  times  of  the  Crusades  the  inferior  nobility  became  the  chief 
representatives  of  such  culture  as  was  patronised  at  the  courts  of 
prince!),  especially  those  of  Austria  and  Thuringin.  Townsmen 
were  mostly  occupied  with  the  interests  of  their  thriving  com- 
mercial guilds.  Tbey  encouraged  art — especially  architecture^ 
but  ciued  nothing  for  such  poetry  as  the  knights  studied.  The 
poets  of  the  period  cared  as  little  for  the  pursuits  of  townsmen,  or 
for  any  other  realities  of  life.  The  wealth  of  the  people  was  rapidly 
increasing,  thousiinds  of  serfs  had  become  fireemen,  cities  were 
rising  and  threatening  feudal  institutions,  mines  were  discovered, 
and  a  taste  for  luxury  and  ornament  prevailed  among  the  towns- 
people. Their  grand  cathedrals  at  Ulm,  Stntsburg,  and  Cologne 
were  the  best  ideal  works  of  the  age,  and  expressed  thoughts 
nobler  than  we  6nJ  in  its  literature.  The  themes  seW-ted  by 
versiliers  and  poets  were  mostly  foreign  or  antique.  I^ends  of 
Arthur's  Court  were  borrowed  from  France  and  Belgium,  and 
Virgil's  ^neid  was  turned  into  a  mediaeval  love-story.  Of  the 
contests  of  the  Ilohenstaufcn  rulers  with  the  popes,  of  the  anarchy 
of  the  interregnum,  and  even  of  the  events  of  the  Crusades,  we 
find  few  traces  in  the  contemporary  German  literature — the  battle- 
poems  that  appeared  being  reproductions  of  old  national  ballads. 
In  their  lyrics  and  their  romances,  many  of  the  knights  who  wrote 
▼erses  seem  almost  destitute  of  national  feeling.  When  religious 
theme-s  are  intnxluced,  they  are  mostly  treated  apart  from  all 
itpplicalion  to  life ;  but  the  ascetic  character  of  some  poems  seems 
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as  unreal  as  the  love  expressed  in  many  of  the  Minnelicder.  To 
read  thoughts,  we  must  turn  away  from  poetry  to  the  sermons  of 
brother  Berthold,  and  to  the  clear  didactic  prose  written  by  the 
so-called  Mystics. 

The  best  imaginative  works  of  this  time  are  the  two  national 
epic  poems — the  Nibehingcnlted  and  Gtidrim,  in  connection  wilh 
which  we  may  notice  briefly  some  less  important  national  legends. 

The  Nibelimgenlied  may  be  traced  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  I '  '^ 
century,  when  it  was  put  together  from  materials  furnished  by  far 
older  ballads.  The  writer  or  compiler,  whose  name,  after  some 
guesses,  remains  unknown,  derived  the  substance  of  his  nariative 
from  several  legends  preserved  by  popular  tradition,  strangely 
intermingled,  and  often  changed  in  their  purport.  Of  these  he 
made  a  selection,  and  while  he  preserved  well  the  characteristics 
of  an  age  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  he  gave 
to  his  work  certain  superficial  traits  of  the  days  of  chivaliy.  For  / 
example,  he  tells  of  his  two  heroines  attending  mass,  and  mentions 
tournaments  as  pastimes  of  heroes ;  but  both  Christianity  and 
chivalry  serve  as  mere  drapery,  under  which  the  heathen  character- 
istics of  the  old  ballads  are  clearly  visible.  Like  other  long  nar- 
rative poems  of  its  time,  the  Nibelungmlied  is  wanting  in  an 
artistic  union  of  its  parts.  It  divides  itself  into  two  stories  ;  one 
ending  with  the  death  of  Siegfried,  the  other  closing  with  the 
fulfilment  of  Krienihild'a  revenge  of  that  death.  When  contrasted 
with  the  romances  of  the  time,  this  national  epic  is  distinguished 
by  its  good  keeping  of  characters,  by  the  absence  of  lifeless  de- 
scription and  forced  similes,  and  by  an  orderly  progress  of  events ; 
though  many  details  of  the  narrative — especially  those  of  the 
closing  series  of  battles — seem  tedious  to  modern  readers.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  story,  which  we  endeavour  to  give, 
here  and  there,  in  a  style  approaching  the  simplicity  of  the 
original : — 

There  lived  at  the  castle  of  Worms  o»  the  Rhine,  a  princess  of 
great  beauty,  named  Kriemhild,  the  sister  of  King  Gunthor  of 
Burgundy.  In  another  fortress,  situate  lower  on  the  same  river, 
lived  the  hero  Siegfried,  the  dragon-slayer,  who  had  overcome 
in  battle  the  mysterious  and  unearthly  race  of  the  Nibelungen,  and 
had  taken  possession  of  their  great  hoard  of  gold  and  gems.  In 
another  adventure  he  had  slain  a  dragon,  and,  by  bathing  in  the 
dragon's  blood,  had  made  himself  invulnerable,  except  in  one 
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spot  between  his  shoulders,  where '  a  stray  leaf  of  the  linden-tree 
had  frtllen  and  hung.'  He  then  came  to  Worms  to  win  the  hand 
of  the  Princeas  Kriemhild,  spite  of  a  warning  he  had  received  that 
his  love  must  end  in  grief.  He  was  welcomed  at  Worms,  and 
there  distinguished  himself  in  tournaments ;  but  was  not  intro- 
duced to  the  lovely  princess  for  the  space  of  a  year.  Meanwhile, 
however,  he  had  won,  at  least,  her  admiration  ;  for  when  he  waa 
engaged,  with  other  knights,  in  a  tournament,  Kriemhild,  at  the 
window  of  her  chamber,  would  look  with  plea<ture  on  the  pastime, 
and  smiled  when  he  was  the  victor.  At  the  end  oi  the  year,  and 
when  he  had  rendered  military  service  to  King  Giinther,  the  hero 
was  introduced  to  the  princess,  and  they  were  soon  afterwards 
betrothed.  The  story  proceeds  whh  the  recital  of  a  service 
rendered  to  the  king  by  Siegfried  that  was  of  an  extraordinary 
character,  and  seems  to  refer  to  some  legend  of  northern  mythology. 
There  lived,  we  are  told,  far  over  the  sea,  at  Isenstein,  an  Ama- 
zonian queen,  called  Brunhild,  destined  to  become  the  wife  of  any 
hero  who  could  prove  himself  her  superior  in  martial  prowess. 
This  task  was  too  formidable  for  Giinther  alone.  He  sailed  away 
to  Isenstein,  but  took  with  him  the  hero  Siegfried ;  and,  when  the 
queen's  challenge  was  accepted  by  Giinther,  the  dragon-slayer, 
who  had  made  himself  invisible  by  the  use  of  a  charm,  gave  such 
assistance  to  the  king  that  Brunhild,  greatly  wondering,  was  com- 
pelled to  own  herself  defeated  and  won  in  the  battle.  She  then 
came  to  Worms  as  Queen  of  Burgundy,  and  soon  became  jealous 
of  the  honours  bestowed  on  the  dragon-slayer  and  his  bride.  The 
enmity  thus  begun  between  the  queen  and  Kriemhild  soon  rose  to 
such  a  height  that  Brunhild  secretly  resolved  on  the  death  of 
Siegfried.  To  carry  out  her  design,  she  appealed  to  the  loyalty  of 
Hagen,  the  sternest  of  all  the  Burgundian  heroes — 

Fierce  Ilagen  of  the  rapid  glances — 

and  represented  to  him  that  she  had  been  grievously  insulted  by 
the  dragon-slayer  and  by  his  wife.  Loyalty  demanded  that  the 
queen's  wrong  must  be  avenged ;  but  even  Hagen,  not  daring  to 
encounter  Siegfried  in  an  open  and  fair  fight,  and  sacrificing  good 
laith  as  a  man  to  his  loyalty  as  a  vas-sal,  stooped  to  a  base  act  of 
treachery — the  most  unpleasant,  but  perhaps  not  the  least  cha- 
racteristic feature  in  the  whole  narrative.  He  now  pretended  to 
be  the  devoted  friend  of  Siegfried,  and  declared  he  would  stantJ 

c 
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by  his  side  and  protect  him  in  an  approaching  battle.  By  Hagen's 
persuasion,  the  unsuspecting  princess  marked  on  her  husband's 
coat  the  place  between  the  shoulders  where  he  was  vulnerable. 
Hagen  then  invited  the  hero  to  join  a  party  going  to  hunt  wild 
boars  in  a  neighbouring  forest.  In  several  passages  of  the  story 
the  dreams  and  forebodings  of  women  are  described  as  prophetic, 
according  to  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Germans.  At  this  crisis, 
when  the  dragon-slayer  was  hastening  away  at  morn  to  join  the 
hunting  party,  Kriemhild  entreated  him  to  stay  at  home.  *  For  I 
have  had  a  dream,'  she  said,  *  that  two  wild  boars  were  chasing 
you  along  the  wood,  and  the  grass  was  wet  with  your  blood ;  and 
another  dream,  just  before  I  awoke,  that  two  rocks  fell  upon  you 
as  you  walked  along  a  dale.'  ■•  But  the  dragon-slayer  enfolded  his 
wife  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  to  banish  her  fears,  until  she 
gave  him  leave  to  go.  Then  he  hastened  away  into  the  great  forest, 
where  he  had  to  meet  enemies  more  formidable  than  the  wild 
boars.  There  was  a  clear,  cool  spring  in  the  forest,  and  the  hero, 
warm  with  the  chase,  was  stooping  to  drink  when  Hagen  thrust  a 
epear  through  his  victim,  just  at  the  fatal  spot  which  Kriemhild's 
own  hand  had  marked.  The  body  of  the  lifeless  dragon-slayer 
■was  carried  home,  and  Kriemhild,  after  recovery  from  her  first 
violent  sorrow,  demanded  the  trial  of  the  bier,  in  order  to  detect 
the  assassin  of  her  husband.  Several  heroes  passed  beside  the 
bier,  and  when  Hagen's  turn  came,  drops  of  blood  trickled  from 
the  corpse  and  silently  accused  the  murderer.  Now  Kriemhild 
knew  the  man  who  had  slain  the  hero-husband  she  had  loved  and 
adored,  and  her  soul  soon  became  as  still  as  a  pool  frozen  hard  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  She  had  hitherto  had  but  one  bosom-thought 
— love  for  Siegfried.  She  had  still  but  one,  but  it  was  now 
revenge.  Hagen  should  die,  if  all  Burgundy  must  die  with  him. 
That  was  her  resolution,  and  for  its  fulfilment  she  waited  thirteen 
3'ear8  and  more.  The  first  part  of  the  story  ends  here  and  leaves 
Kriemhild  in  deep  and  melancholy  seclusion  at  her  castle  of 
Worms  on  the  Rhine. 

Hagen,  having  feared  lest  she  should,  by  a  distribution  of  her 
wealth — the  hoard  of  gold  and  gems  carried  away  from  the  Nibe- 
lungen — raise  a  powerful  party  in  her  favour,  carried  away  the 
treasure  and  buried  it  in  an  unknown_j)lace_in  the^  Rhine.  This 
wrong  also  was  endured  in  silence  for  thirteen  years,  and  then  the 
oppoitunity  for  revenge,  so  long  waited  for,  presented  itself  to  the 

1^ 
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widow  of  the  dragon-slayer.  Etzel,  the  King  of  the  Huns,  sent 
one  of  his  chief  vassals,  Riidiger,  the  noblest  character  in  the  story, 
to  ask  for  the  hand  of  Siegfried's  widow.  She  cared  nothing  now 
for  royal  splendour,  and  had  no  wish  to  leave  her  solitude,  but 
she  resolved  to  accept  a  second  husband  as  a  means  of  avenging 
the  death  of  the  first.  Accordingly  she  departed  from  Burgundy, 
and  travelled  with  Riidiger  and  his  escort  into  the  land  of  the 
Huns.  There  she  was  hailed  on  the  confines  of  Hungary  by  Etzel, 
who  was  accompanied  by  a  host  of  warriors.  *  'Tis  well,'  said 
Kriemhild,  when  she  first  saw  the  army  coming  to  meet  her ;  '  I 
shall  have  warriors  now  who  will  avenge  my  wrong.'  A  festival 
of  several  days  followed  her  arrival  in  Vienna,  and  the  beauty  of 
their  queen  won  enthusiastic  praises  from  the  chief  vassals  of 
Etzel ;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  their  splendid  array  her  heart  was 
still  with  Siegfried  in  his  castle  on  the  Rhine.  A  few  more  years 
passed  away,  and  then  the  Queen  of  the  Huns  proceeded  to  carry 
her  plan  of  revenge  into  execution.  She  persuaded  King  Etzel  to 
invite  King  Giinther  and  his  heroes  into  the  land  of  the  Huns. 
*  For,'  said  she,  *  what  will  our  subjects  think  of  their  queen,  if  my 
powerful  kinsmen  do  not  visit  me?'  When  the  invitation  waa 
received  at  Worms,  its  purport  was  at  once  suspected  by  Hngen, 
who  said  to  the  king, '  Be  assured  tliat  the  wife  of  Etzel  will  seek 
to  revenge  the  death  of  Siegfried.'  Other  gloomy  forebodings 
were  not  wanting;  the  king's  aged  mother,  whose  drea.Mi8  had 
previously  been  prophetic,  now  dreamed  that  all  the  birds  of 
Burgundy  lay  dead  in  the  fields.  But,  in  defiance  of  this  bad 
omen,  the  king,  with  a  host  of  followers,  set  out  on  his  journey 
into  the  land  of  the  Huns.  After  travelling  some  days,  they 
arrived  at  Bechlarn,  the  castle  of  Riidiger,  by  whom  they  were 
well  received  and  ente'rtained  with  great  hospitality.  Giselher, 
4he  youngest  brother  of  King  Giinther,  was  here  betrothed  to  the 
fair  daughter  of  Riidiger.  When  they  left  the  castle  of  Bech- 
larn, their  host  gave  a  sword  to  the  Prince  Gemot  and  a  shield  to 
Hageu.  As  they  rode  away,  Volker,  one  of  the  chief  warriors, 
who  was  also  a  minstrel,  tuned  his  fiddle  and  sang  a  cheerful 
farewell  snug : 

And  little  tlioufrlit  their  host,  as  they  rode  along  the  shore 

Of  the  Danube,  that  his  eyes  must  greet  his  wife,  his  home,  no  more. 

Wheu  the  Bu.gundiaus  axnived  in  front  of  the  palace,  or  castle^ 
o2 
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of  King  Etzel,  the  queen,  with  a  cruel  joy,  was  glad  to  see  that 
Hagen  had  come  with  them.  It  was  soon  noticed,  as  another 
bad  omen,  that  when  she  received  her  kinsmen,  she  gave  a  kiss 
to  none  save  Giselher,  the  youngest  prince,  wlio  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  death  of  the  dragon-slayer.  When  Hagen  observed  this, 
he  instinctively  fastened  his  helmet  more  tightly.  His  fears  of 
an  attack  by  surprise  had  been  mentioned  to  his  friend,  the  hero 
Volker,  and  when  all  the  other  Burgundians  went  to  rest  in  the 
vast  halls  of  the  castle,  these  two  warriors  stood  all  night  as 
sentinels  in  the  courtyard,  and  Volker,  with  a  sure  foreboding  of  the 
coming  events  that  were  now  casting  their  shadow  over  him,  sang 
fearlessly  the  death-song  of  the  royal  race  of  Burgundy. 

But  some  days  passed  away  without  any  outbreak  of  enmity, 
except  in  a  conversation  of  the  queen  with  Hagen.  Then  a  grand 
banquet  was  prepared ;  but  while  Hagen  and  many  of  his  friends 
were  feasting  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  castle,  an  attack  was  made 
on  the  Burgundians  assembled  in  another  apartment.  The  news 
reached  Hagen  when  he  was  seated  at  the  royal  table.  He  rose, 
drew  his  sword,  and  said,  '  Now  we  drink  a  health  to  the  dead, 
and  in  the  king's  own  wine.'  With  these  words  of  dreadful  pur- 
port he  smote  off  the  head  of  Etzel's  youngest  son.  This  was  the 
sigual  for  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  desperate  hand-to-hand 
battles  and  duels ;  but  the  noble  hero  Riidiger  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  warfare.  His  fidelity  was  due"  to  King  Etzel ;  but  ho 
had  sworn  faithful  friendship  to  King  Giinther  and  his  men, 
whom  he  had  led  into  the  land  of  the  Huns.  The  conclusion  of 
the  poem  is  dreadful,  but  the  tale  of  carnage  is  relieved  by  the 
conduct  of  the  hero  of  Bechlarn.  There  was  a  severe  contest  in 
his  heart  when  his  queen  commanded  him  to  call  his  followers  to 
arms  against  his  friends  the  Burgundians,  whom  he  had  lately 
entertained  in  his  castle.  *  Take  back,'  said  he,  to  King  Etzel, 
*  whatever  you  have  given  me,  but  set  me  free  from  this  service.' 
Etzel  might  have  relented  now,  but  Kriemhild  must  have,  at 
least,  the  life  of  Hagen,  and  as  all  the  Burgundians  are  bound 
together  by  loyalty  as  one  man,  her  commands  cannot  be  obeyed 
without  a  general  slaughter.  She  is,  moreover,  the  queen,  and 
Riidiger  must  obey.  He  commended  his  wife  and  his  daughtfr  to 
her  care,  and  then  went  forth  to  battle  against  Giinther,  Hagen,' 
and  their  companions.  *  God  forbid,'  said  King  Giinther,  when 
the  purport  of  Riidiger's  coming  was  told,  '  that  I  should  draw 
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my  sword  against  you,  the  friend  by  whom  I  have  been  led  into 
this  foreign  land.'  *  I  bitterly  repent  that  I  ever  led  you  hither,' 
said  the  hero  of  Bechlarn,  '  but  I  must  obey  my  queen.'  *  Stay ! ' 
said  Hagen ;  *  the  good  shield  you  gave  me  at  Bechlarn  has 
already  stopped  many  thrusts,  but  is  now  shattered.'  '  Then  take 
my  own  shield,'  said  brave  Riidiger ;  *  and  may  you  carry  it  home 
safely  to  Burgundy,  for  I  have  no  wish  to  live  after  this.  And 
now,  the  queen  mu.<«t  be  obeyed.  Defend  yourselves!'  In  the 
combat  that  followed  Riidiger  fell  under  a  sword-cut  firom  the 
weapon  he  had  lately  given,  as  a  pledge  of  long  friendship,  to  the 
Prince  Gemot.  When  Dietrich  of  Berne,  another  of  Etzel's  chief 
vassals,  heard  of  Riidiger's  death,  he  sent  his  hero,  Hildebrand,  to 
assemble  new  forces  and  attack  the  Burgundians.  After  a  des- 
perate conflict  Hildebrand  returned  alone  to  call  for  the  aid  of 
Dietrich.  At  last  King  Giinther  and  Hagen — the  sole  survivors 
now  of  all  the  Burgundian  company — were  exhausted  by  long 
fighting  and  made  prisoners.  The  king  was  placed  in  confinement, 
while  his  last  warrior  was  led  into  the  presence  of  the  queen. 
*  Restore  to  me,'  said  she,  *  my  Nibelungen  treasure.'  When 
Hagen  refused  and  still  defied  her,  she  gave  commands  that  King 
Ciinther  should  be  put  to  death.  Then,  turning  to  Hagen,  she 
said,  '  I  have  still  one  precious  relic — Sjegfried's  own  sword  ; '  and, 
drawing  it  from  its  scabbard,  she  with  one  blow  beheaded  the  ^ 
wounded  and  exhausted  prisoner.  The  hero  Hildebrand,  enraged 
to  see  such  a  warrior  perish  by  the  hand  of  a  woman,  foi^t  for  a 
moment  that  she  was  the  queen,  and  the  death  of  Kriemhild  by  the 
hand  of  her  own  vassal  ended  the  tragedy.  All  the  sorrow  that 
followed  at  the  court  of  King  Etzel  and  in  many  bereaved  families 
is  told  in  the  Klage  (Lamentation),  an  inferior  poem  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  Nibehmgeiilied.  Though  its  concluding 
scenes  are  extremely  savage  and  lie  beyond  the  pale  of  our  sym- 
pathies, this  old  epic  developestwo  motives  that  command  admira- 
tion. The  first  is  the  long-enduring  love  of  Kriemhild.  In 
Siegfried  she  had  known  a  hero  who,  possessing  supernatural 
power  in  addition  to  his  personal  beauty  and  his  steadfast  kind- 
ness, seemed  to  her  of  more  value  than  a  whole  host  of  mere 
warriors  like  Hagen  and  Volker.  For  his  sake  she  mourned  long 
years  in  solitude  :  to  avenge  his  death  she  married  an  alien  king 
and  sacridced  her  own  nearest  relatives.    Such  power  and  ^iudu- 
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ranee  of  will  commands  admiration,  even  while  we  deplore  its 
devotion  to  no  higher  purpose  than  that  of  revenge.  The  other 
noble  motive  that  controls  all  the  chief  events  of  the  narrative  is 
that  of  loyalty  unconquerable.  Not  to  gratify  any  personal  spite, 
nor  to  gain  any  selfish  advantage,  did  Hagen  slay  Siegfried  ;  but 
to  avenge  a  wrong  believed  to  have  been  inflicted  on  the  queen. 
In  good  faith,  and  all  bound  together  as  one  man  by  the  principle 
of  mutual  loyalty,  the  Burgundians  go  into  the  laud  of  the  Huns. 
They  go  because  they  must,  though  they  have  gloomy  forebodings 
of  the  result.  However  erroneous  in  the  purposes  to  which  it 
maj"^  be  devoted,  the  power  that  binds  men  together  so  deeply  and 
closely,  and  makes  them  all  one  in  facing  an  enemy,  will  be  both 
honoured  and  formidable  as  long  as  the  world  endures.  Kriemhild 
wishes  to  slay  one  man,  Hagen;  but  he  is  one  of  a  stern  union  of 
heroes,  and  if  he  must  die,  the  king  aud  all  the  chief  warriors  of 
Burgundy  must  die  with  him.  That  is  the  thought  that  lifts  into 
the  realm  of  high  tragedy  some  passages  even  of  the  terrible 
closing  scenes  of  the  Nibelungenlied.  They  describe  a  fearful 
slaughter  attended  with  hardly  a  trace  of  any  personal  hatred. 
The  heroes  fight  like  lions,  but  wail  like  women  or  children  over 
the  slaiu. 

*  That  sorrow  ever  followB  love  *  is  the  key-note  of  the  tragic 
epic  above  described.  That  constant  love  is  ^at  last  rewarded  is 
the  sentiment  prevailing  throughout  the  epic  poem  of  Giidrun. 
With  regard  to  its  conclusion,  it  is  related  to  the  story  of  Kriem- 
hild's  revenge  as  'All's  well  that  ends  well'  is  to  'Othello;' 
while,  in  other  respects,  it  may  be  said  that  Gudnin  is  to  the 
Nibelungenlied  what  the  Odyssey  is  to  the  Iliad.  The  prevalence 
of  domestic  interest,  the  prominence  given  to  the  characters  of 
women,  the  unity  preserved  throughout  the  long  story,  and  several 
improvements  in  style,  might  all  lead  us  to  ascribe  the  authorship 
of  the  poem  to  a  later  time  than  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  it  seems  to  have  been  known  as  a  modified  reproduc- 
tion of  some  far  older  narratives.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of 
which  the  last  only  is  devoted  to  the  adventures  of  the  heroine 
Gudrun.  The  best  feature  of  the  poem  is  that,  in  its  conception 
of  love,  it  is  higher  and  more  comprehensive  than  many  poems 
aud  romances  of  later  times  ;  for  the  union  of  Herwig  and  Gudrun 
is  more  truly  characterised  by  sincerity,  constancy,  and  patience 
than  by  passion.  The  Princess  Gudrun,  we  are  told,  was  betrothed 
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to  Prince  Herwig  of  Seeland ;  but,  during  the  absence  of  her 
father,  was  carried  away  from  his  realm  on  tho  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  and  was  taken  to  Normandy  by  the  piratical  Prince  Hart- 
mut  and  bis  attendants.  These  robbers  were  soon  pursued  by  the 
bereaved  father  and  his  followers,  and  a  sternly  contested  battle 
took  place  on  a  part  of  the  coast  called  the  Wulpensand.  So  fierce 
was  the  fight  that,  '  when  the  evening-redness  had  died  away  in 
the  western  sky,  it  seemed  to  be  shining  out  again  in  the  glitter- 
ings  of  many  swords  striking  fire  from  the  helmets.'  Hettel,  the 
father  of  the  heroine,  was  slain,  with  many  of  his  followers ;  but 
his  chief  warrior  survived  and  went  home,  there  to  wait  until  he 
could  raise  a  new  army  strong  enough  to  invade  Normandy. 
Meanwhile  the  heroine  remained  a  captive  on  a  foreign  shore,  and 
steadfastly  refused  to  give  her  hand  to  the  pirate  Hartmut,  who 
was  so  far  honourable  that  he  would  wait  for  her  consent.  He 
waited  long  in  vain,  and  his  mother,  Queen  Gerlint,  was  so  enraged 
at  this  treatment  of  her  son,  that  she  degraded  Gudrun  to  the  rank 
of  a  menial,  and  especially  employed  her  in  washing  linen.  It  was 
a  bleak,  frosty  mom  in  March,  and  the  captive  princess  and  some 
companions  were  hanging  out  white  linen  in  the  breeze  on  the  sea- 
coast,  when  her  betrothed  and  her  brother  with  many  followers 
landed  from  their  vessels  and  came  to  her  rescue.  A  recognition 
followed,  but  King  Nerwig  refused  to  steal  away  his  bride.  He 
waited  until  night  came  on,  and  then  followed  a  battle  by  moon- 
light, in  which  the  men  from  the  Baltic  gained  the  victory.  A 
reconciliation  and  happy  conclusion  soon  followed.  It  must  be 
evident  from  these  outlines  that  the  interest  of  the  old  epic 
depends  rather  on  its  scenery  and  its  delineations  of  character 
than  on  its  plot  The  scenery  is  fresh,  and  indicates  that  a  part 
ef  the  story  had  its  origin  among  a  seafaring  people ;  the  char&&> 
ters  are,  on  the  whole,  distinct  and  well  preserved,  and  the  senti- 
ments are  frequently  more  chivalrous  and  Christian  than  such  as 
are  found  in  the  Nibeluiu/enlied — always  excepting  the  passage 
where  the  noble  Riidiger  goes  to  fight  with  Hagen. 

Several  national  legends  of  which  versions  probably  existed  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  which  were  partly  included  in  the 
♦  Book  of  Heroes,'  edited  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  may  be  here 
briefly  noticed.  Their  merits  are  by  no  means  such  as  to  rank 
them  with  'Gudrun '  and  the  Lay  of  the  ' Nibelungen.'  In  Biterolj 
<uid  Dietiieb  we  find  some  ill-connected  fragments  of  old  le^nds 
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treated  in  the  style  of  the  Hohenstaufen  times.  We  Lave  two 
legends  under  the  title  of  JRoseyigarten.  In  one  of  them  a  fighting 
monk  named  Islan  is  the  most  original  character.  In  the  other 
the  hero  Dietrich  defeats  a  formidable  dwarf,  Laiirin,  whose  pre- 
ternatural power  is  dependent  on  his  keeping  safe  a  magic  ring. 
The  end  of  the  story  is  prosaic.  Laurin,  alter  losing  his  ring,  ia 
compelled  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  honest  labour.  This  was  the 
author's  notion  of  punishment  and  degradation.  Another  East- 
Gothic  legend  tells  how  Dietrich,  after  slaying  a  giantess,  was 
imprisoned  in  a  tower  by  the  widower  giant  Sigenot ;  but  was 
released  by  Hildebrand  ;  not,  however,  without  the  aid  of  a  dwarf. 
The  Ecke)ilied  tells  of  a  duel  of  two  days'  duration  fought  between 
Dietrich  and  a  giant,  and  we  find  the  same  hero,  still  lighting,  iu 
several  other  stories  of  the  same  class,  of  which  one  of  the  longest 
is  the  *  Battle  of  Ravenna.'  Warfare  for  the  sake  of  warfare,  or  to 
•win  the  favour  of  princesses,  and  adventures  with  dwarfs  and 
giants,  supply  the  chief  materials  for  the  wild  stories  of  King 
Hother,  Ortnit,  Hugdietrich,  and  Wolfdietrich,  which  seem  to 
have  been  founded  on  some  legends  of  the  Longobards,  but  have 
the  scenes  of  some  of  their  adveritures  laid  in  eastern  countries. 
In  several  of  these  stories  the  plot  depends  on  the  abduction  of  a 
princess.  Such  inferior  v^orks  of  imagination  hardly  deserve 
notice;  but  they  had  once  a  high  reputation,  and  were  partly 
reproduced  in  the  Heldenhtich  (the  '  Book  of  Heroes '),  which 
passed  through  several  editions  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries. 
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CHAPTER  in. 
SECOND  PERIOD.     1160-1350. 

SOMANCBSI  OF  CH17ALHT  AND  OTHER  ITARRATnrB  POEKS  :  'PAHZTTAL,' 
•  TBISTAN,'  '  DEE  ABME  HBIXRICH.' — CARLOVINOIAN,  AITTIQUK,  AWD 
MONASTIC   LEGENDS — POPULAR    STORIES '  REYNARD   THE   FOX.' 

Thb  national  epic  poems  already  noticed  deserve  the  priority  we 
have  given  them  on  account  of  their  distinctive  German  origin ; 
but  they  did  not  form  the  most  characteristic  literature  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  This  was  supplied  by  the  romances  of  chivalry, 
mostly  founded  on  Breton  legends  of  King  Arthur's  court.  The  ^ 
broad  outlines  of  the  original  legend  afforded  plenty  of  space  for 
the  free  exercise  of  imagination,  and  might  be  filled  up  with 
endless  adventures,  such  as  long,  aimless  wanderings,  tournaments, 
duels,  and  enchantments,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  versifier. 
Arthur,  a  British  prince,  who  lived,  we  are  told,  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  bravely  resisted  the  English  invaaion,  made  his 
court  the  home  of  a  noble  chivalry.  From  its  centre,  formed  by 
the  Twelve  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  champions  went  forth 
into  all  parts'  of  the"  world  in  quest  of  adventures.  It  cannot  be 
difficult  to  explain  the  attraction  that  such  a  theme  had  for  the 
poets  and  versifiers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  we  know  that 
such  a  poet  as  Milton  had  great  delight  in  reading  the  story  of 
the  Arthurian  heroes,  and  meditated  writing  an  epic  on  the  myth 
of  Arthur.  The  laureate  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  versatile 
author  of  *  Peiham  '  have  been  spell-bound  by  the  same  influence^ 
The  appearance  of  such  romances  as  '  Parzival'  and  'Tristan'  in  . 
Germany,  during  the  thirteenth  century,  was  hardly  more  re- 
markable than  that  of  the  '  Idylls  of  the  King  '  in  our  industrial 
and  commercial  Englaud  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Men  are 
imaginative  and  love  treedom,  and  both  freedom  and  imagination 
find  on  ample  field  of  playful  exercise  in  the  adventures  of  the 
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knights  of  Arthur's  court.  In  contrast  with  the  unreality  both 
of  sentiment  and  manners  found  in  most  of  these  tales  of  adven- 
tures, the  story  of  Tristan  and  Isolt — but  sliglitly  connected  with 
King  Arthur's  series  of  legends — is  marked  by  earnest  passion, 
and  may  be  described  as  modern  in  its  tone,  though  it  was  the 
favourite  love-story  of  tho  middle  ages.  Other  materials  for 
romance  were  supplied  by  the  Gral  Legend,  of  winch  some 
account  will  be  given  in  our  notice  of  '  Parzival,'  and  by  Carlo- 
vingian,  antique,  and  monastic  legends. 

Seldom  has  a  contrast  appeared  in  literature  more  striking  than 
that  presented  to  us  in  the  two  most  remarkable  romances  of  the 
thirteenth  century — *  Parzival '  and  '  Tristan.'  The  former  is  cha- 
racterised in  its  best  passages  by  moral  earnestness,  and  sometimes 
approaches  asceticism ;  the  latter  is  gay  and  graceful  in  its  narra- 
tive, but  its  purport  is  'of  the  earth,  earthy.'  The  former  is  often 
obscure,  but,  here  and  there  at  least,  a  *  light  from  Heaven  '  shines 
out  of  the  gloom.  The  main  purport  of  *  Parzival '  is  too  often  lost 
in  a  complication  of  many  episodes.  The  poet's  intention  is  some- 
times clear,  but  at  other  times  we  are  led  to  doubt  whether  he 
ever  even  faintly  dreamed  of  the  high  purpose  ascribed  by  .«onie 
able  critics  to  his  wild  and  weird  romance.  The  most  charac- 
teristic passages  of  the  two  stories  suffice  to  bring  out  the  remark- 
able contrast  of  the  two  poems.  Their  costumes  and  their 
adventures  belong  to  the  middle  ages ;  but  their  chief  moral 
characteristics  are  for  all  time.  The  two  heroes  still  have  many 
representatives  in  the  real  world,  and  the  opposite  motives  of  the 
two  poems  are  still  contending  in  the  hearts  of  many  men. 
Parzival  treats  life  as  a  discipline ;  Tristan  would  make  it  *  a 
perpetual  feat  of  nectared  sweets.'  Tristan  '  swims  down  with 
the  tide  of  the  world  ; '  Parzival  strives  upward  against  it.  The 
high  purport  ascribed  to  the  graver  romance,  and  the  doubts  that 
may  be  reasonably  entertained  respecting  the  author's  own  insight 
into  such  a  meaning,  both  contribute,  apart  from  its  poetic  merits, 
to  increase  our  interest  in  the  story.  Mysterious  lights  shine  her© 
and  there  as  we  travel  through  the  forest. 

The  author,  a  poor  knight  named  Wolfram,  derived  his  materials 
from  a  French  version  of  the  two  legends  of  King  Arthur  and  the 
Gral.  The  lighter  and,  for  us,  the  less  interesting  parts  of  the 
story  belong  to  the  former  legend;  the  more  serious  and 
mysterious  passages  are  those  which  refer  to  the  Gral  hgend, 
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But  the  two  legends  are  strangely  mingled,  or,  we  might  pay, 
confused  together,  and,  instead  of  attempting  to  explain  the  plot  of 
their  complication,  we  shall  confine  our  attentioa  chiefly  to  one 
part  of  the  story.  All  that  may  be  said  here  of  the  legend  of 
Arthur's  Court  is,  that  Sir  Gawein  and  other  knights  of  the 
Hound  Tiible  here  represent  the  splendour  of  worldly  chivalry, 
'  the  pride  of  life,'  and  the  quest  of  high  renown ;  while  the  service 
of  the  Gral  demands  a  victory  over  self-love,  and  a  consecration 
of  life  to  religi.  us  duty.  This  contrast,  we  may  repeat,  shines  out 
clearly  only  in  some  of  the  best  passages  of  the  story.  In  others 
it  disappears,  and  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  the  author  ever 
dreamed  of  it  Indeed,  it  may  very  fairly  be  said  that  there  is 
scarcely,  in  the  whole  compass  of  mediaeval  liierature,  a  book 
harder  to  describe — not  to  say  explain — than  Wolfram's  '  Parzival.' 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  what  may  be  called  its  central 
legend : — 

The  Gral  was  a  chalice  (sometimes  mentioned  as  a  platter),  cut 
out  of  one  rare  chrysolite,  and  was  first  confided  to  the  care  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  after  its  use  in  Christ's  last  supper  with  His 
disciples.  It  ever  afterwai-ds  retained  a  healing  and  life-giving 
power.  To  be  appointed  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  chalice  was 
the  highest  dignity  that  could  be  conferred  on  a  man.  True 
penitence  and  humiliation  alone  could  fit  the  heart  for  such 
service.  For  a  long  time  after  Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  brought 
the  chalice  into  western  lands  no  men  were  found  here  worthy  of 
its  guardianship.  At  last  it  was  confided  to  the  family  of  Titurel, 
of  which  Parzival  was  a  descendant.  The  old  King  Titurel  had 
built  a  temple  for  the  reception  of  the  Gral,  and  for  its  preserva- 
tion had  founded  an  order  of  knights  of  the  temple.  Wolfram 
describes  this  shiine  as  a  castle  situate  on  the  almost  inaccessible 
height  of  Montsalvage. 

Parzival,  who  belong?  by  birth  to  the  order  of  the  guardians  of 
the  Gral,  is  left  in  early  life  without  a  father,  and  is  brought  up 
in  deep  seclusion  in  a  forest,  where  he  receives  his  sole  education 
from  his  mother,  a  religious  woman,  who  keeps  her  son  in  igno- 
rance of  the  world,  and  especially  fears  lest  he  should  be  seduced 
by  the  splendour  of  chivalry.  She  tesiches  him  to  fear  God  and 
to  shun  evil,  but  tells  him  nothing  of  his  own  noble  ancesti-y. 
Her  prayer  for  him  is  that  he  may  live  and  die  in  obscurity. 
During  his  boyhood,  i^pent  in  the  forest,  be  submits  himself  well 
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to  his  mother's  teaching,  and  seems  likely,  as  a  youth,  to  fulfil 
her  hopes,  when  his  character  receives  suddenly  a  new  impress. 
He  is  made  discontented  with  his  life  in  solitude  by  meeting  on 
the  skirts  of  the  forest  three  knights,  who  tell  him  something  of 
tlie  splendour  of  an  unknown  worlds  He  can  rest  now  no  longer 
in  the  shade,  but  must  go  forth  and  see  the  bright  scenes  of 
chivalry  of  which  the  knights  have  told.  Without  knowing  clearly 
the  object  of  his  own  ambition,  he  escapes  from  his  forest  home, 
and  goes  to  the  court  of  King  Arthur  at  Nantes.  There  his 
childlike  simplicity  excites  the  mirth  of  knights  and  ladies  ;  but, 
after  receiving  some  instructions,  he  gains  distinction  in  chivalry ; 
among  other  exploits,  rescuing  a  queen  from  the  invaders  of  her 
realm.  But,  discontented  with  the  reward  of  his  valour,  he 
wanders  forth  again,  and  travels  far,  urged  on  by  a  vague  unrest, 
that  cannot  be  appeased  by  any  military  success. 

One  evening,  after  long  wanderings,  he  finds  himself  near  a 
lake  in  a  secluded  valley,  where,  in  reply  to  an  enquiry  for  a  place 
of  shelter,  a  fisherman,  described  as  *  a  melancholy  man,  yet  richly 
clad,'  directs  him  to  a  lonely  castle  as  the  only  place  where  he 
may  find  entertainment.  For  Parzival  has  now  arrived  in  a  deep 
solitude — a  region  where  only  knights  of  a  certain  high  lineage 
are  welcome.  He  goes  to  the  castle,  is  readily  admitted,  and 
there  witnesses  a  ceremony  of  a  very  mysterious  character.  In 
the  spacious  hall  four  hundred  knights  are  seated  around  their 
king.  Beautiful  maidens,  dressed  in  splendid  robes,  bring  in 
lights  and  censers,  and  take  their  places  near  the  thi'one,  ready  to 
bear  part  in  some  high  festival.  Last  of  all  comes  in  a  maiden  of 
surpassing  beauty  and  radiance,  bearing  *  the  chalice  cut  from  one 
rare  chrysolite.'  She  places  it  before  the  king,  who  gazes  devoutly 
on  it,  but  must  not  taste  its  contents.  Amid  all  the  rich  decora- 
tions of  the  ceremony  a  deep  tone  of  sorrow  prevails.  Parzival 
sits  in  d".imb  amazement,  unable  to  guess  the  meaning  of  the 
solemn  rites  which  he  beholds.  The  king  seems  to  have  been 
wounded,  and  when  a  page,  dressed  in  mourning,  enters  and  trails 
tlirough  the  hall  the  spear,  with  blood  on  its  steel,  from  which 
the  king  received  his  wound,  the  assembled  knights  bow  their 
heads  in  lamentation.  Through  an  open  portal  Parzival  sees  now, 
in  an  interior  hall,  '  an  old,  snow-white  man  '  seated  on  a  couch, 
and  apparently  near  his  death.  The  wounded  king;  the  beautiful 
maidens  richly  attired  and  holding  up  the  brilliant  lamps;  the 
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solemn  company  of  knights  ;  the  dying  '  snow-white  old  man  ;  * 
the  glory  and  the  sorrow  of  the  ceremonial — all  excite  enquiry ; 
but  Parzival  remains  silent.  He  asks  no  question,  even  when  the 
king  calls  him  up  to  the  throne,  and  presents  to  him  a  sword  with 
an  intimation  that  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  the  donor. 
After  this  the  silent  champion  goes  to  rest.  lu  the  morning  he 
rises,  and  finds  a  profound  stillness  within  and  all  around  the 
castle,  and  everything  prepared  for  his  departure.  As  he  rides 
away  down  the  dale,  the  seneschal,  standing  on  a  turret  of  the 
castle,  calls  after  him,  not  to  invite  him  back,  but  to  reproach 
him  for  his  diffidence  in  asking  no  questions.  Soon  afterwards 
be  meets  with  similar  reproaches  from  a  woman  whose  husband 
has  been  recently  slain  in  battle.  She  claims  Parzival  as  a  rela- 
tive, and,  when  she  finds  that  he  has  been  entertained  in  the 
Gral  Castle,  tells  him  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  fatal  error  in 
not  caring  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  rites  he  has  seen,  and  in 
neglecting  to  make  enquiiy  respecting  the  wound  received  by  the 
king.  Amazed  by  these  reproaches,  the  hero  rides  away,  and, 
after  passing  through  other  adventures,  returns  to  the  court  of 
King  Arthur.  Here  he  would  gladly  rest  awhile  ;  but  when  he 
is  sealed  in  the  hall  an  angry  messenger  from  the  Gral  Castle 
arrives,  and,  in  the  jTesence  of  the  assembled  knights,  charges 
him  with  unfaithfulness  and  neglect  of  duty.  He  leaves  the 
court  of  Nantes,  and  again  wanders  far,  finding  no  service  worthy 
of  the  sword  given  to  him  by  the  wounded  king. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Gawein  and  other  knights  of  Arthur's  circle  are 
engaged  in  an  adventure  to  loose  the  spell  cast  by  an  enchanter 
on  the  ipansiun  *  Chateau  Merveil'  and  all  its  inmates.  Parzival, 
alone,  rides  by  the  mansion,  and  hears  the  battle  cry  of  the  knights 
coming  to  its  rescue,  but  takes  no  part  in  the  fight.  In  the 
course  of  subsequent  adventures,  he  meets  again  his  old  companion 
in  arms,  Sir  Gawein,  who  is  travelling,  without  knowing  it,  on  the 
road  that  leads  to  the  Gral  Castle,  A  dispute  arises  between 
the  two  champions,  and  ends  with  a  duel,  when  Gawein  falls 
wounded  by  Parzival's  sword.  In  another  part  of  the  story 
Parzival  rescues  Gawein,  who  has  been  attacked  by  a  band  of 
robbers.  But  neither  these  nor  any  other  adventures  of  worldly 
chivalry  give  satisfaction  'o  the  heart  of  Parzival,  He  represents 
80  far  a  man  of  heroic  ini pulse  who  has  no  knowledge  of  his  own 
true  destiny.     For  ymua  he  has  wandered  far  in  doubt,  and  now. 
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Bays  tlie  poet,  believing  *  neither  in  a  God  nor  in  any  Providence,' 
he  arrives,  on  a  Good  Friday,  at  the  cell  of  a  hermit,  who 
also  belongs  to  the  lineage  of  the  guardians  of  the  Gral.  Tho 
hermit  explains  to  the  knight  the  mystery  that  has  hithertd 
attended  his  adventures.  He  tells  him  that  the  wounded  kiug  in 
the  castle  has  made  himself  uuworthy  of  his  office  by  yielding  to 
the  seductions  of  earthly  love.  He  has  been  fighting  with  no 
higher  device  than  *  Amor '  on  his  shield,  and  that  is  not  worthy 
of  a  guardian  of  the  Gral,  Now  he  awaits  the  coming  of  the 
true  champion,  who  will  announce  his  arrival  by  asking  of  the 
safety  of  the  holy  chalice.  *  You,'  says  the  hermit,  *  have  been  in 
that  castle ;  you  have  seen  the  wounded  king,  who  is  your  uncle 
and  my  brother.  The  maiden  princess  of  surpassing  beauty,  who 
carried  in  the  Gral,  is  your  late  mother's  own  sister,  and  the 
enow-white  old  man  is  Titurel,  your  ancestor,  who  is  still  there 
waiting  for  your  arrival.' 

In  the  sequel  of  the  story  Parzival  overcomes  all  difficulties, 
among  other  adventures  vanquishing  a  band  of  heathen  men  and 
gaining  the  victory  in  a  duel  with  the  great  heathen  prince  Feire- 
fiz  from  India,  in  whom  he  afterwards  recognises  his  own  half- 
brother.  This  recognition  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
the  romance.  The  two  heroes  go  to  the  Gral  Castle,  where  Par- 
zival is  received  gladly,  and  is  crowned  as  King  and  Guardian 
of  the  Gral.  The  heathen  prince  Feirefiz  falls  in  love,  at  first 
eight,  with  the  maiden  who  carries  the  sacred  chalice.  They  are 
married,  and,  after  their  return  to  India,  they  have  a  son,  who,  as 
*  Presbyter  John,'  rules  over  an  extensive  Christian  state  in  the 
centre  of  Asia. 

So  ends  this  wild  and  weird  story.  To  state  briefly  our  im- 
pression of  it,  on  turning  again  and  again  to  the  more  significant 
passages,  we  feel  sure  that  they  are  symbolical,  and  include  a 
second  meaning.  For  example,  that  radiant  princess  who  bears 
the  Gral  must  be,  it  seems,  intended  to  represent  the  spirit  of 
Chrii-tianity.  The  Indian  prince  may  be  a  symbol  of  heathenism, 
and  his  passion  for  the  princess  may  be  an  expression  for  the  vic- 
tory of  the  true  faith.  Such  an  interpretation  would  be  supported 
by  several  passages  of  direct  and  plain  religious  purport ;  but 
there  are  other  passages  that  discourage  attempts  to  find  a  deep 
or  religious  meaning"  in  the  story,  and,  with  regard  to  its  final 
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purport,  tlie  reader  is  left  in  doubts  as  profound  as  those  of  Parzival 
on  his  own  true  destiny. 

The  poet  speaks  often  with  an  earnestness  and  depth  of  feeling 
that  is  surprising  in  one  of  the  Minnesingers.  His  genius  is 
lyrical  rather  than  epic,  and  sometimes  rises  to  a  bold,  poetic 
strain.  One  of  his  charaeteiistics  is  that,  in  several  places,  he 
refers  to  his  own  history,  and  more  frequently  to  his  own  opinions ; 
but  his  egotism  is  frank  and  not  unpleasing.  But  for  these  pas- 
sages, the  little  that  is  known  of  his  life  would  have  been  nothing. 
WoijRAM  vos  EscHFJfBA.CH  was  u  pooT  knight  and,  as  he  con- 
fesses, could  neither  read  nor  write;  but  he  could  speak  French  as 
■well  as  German.  Though  complaining  of  his  poverty,  he  betrays 
some  pride  of  ancestry.  His  feudal  lord  was  the  Graf  von  Wert- 
heim,  a  pleasant  little  town  situate  at  the  junction  of  the  Main  with 
the  Tauber;  yet  he  calls  himself  a  Bavarian.  He  survived  his  chief 
patron,  the  Landgraf  Hermann  of  Thuringia,  who  died  in  1216. 

From  several  passages  in  '  Parzival'  we  may  infer  that  the  author 
was  happily  married  and  had  children.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  minnesinger  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  During  Wolfram's 
lifetime  his  style  was  condemned  by  his  clever  rival  Gottfried 
■von  Strasburg,  who  called  it  *  odd,  dry,  and  obscure.'  That  Gott- 
fried could  write  more  fluent  verse  was  proved  by  his  '  Tristan ;  * 
but  'Parzival'  survived  this  censure,  found  many  admirers,  and  was 
printed  in  1477.  The  poet's  grave  in  the  churchyard  at  Eschen- 
bach  used  to  be  shown  to  visitors  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  We  may  add,  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  old 
literature,  that  Simrock's  translation  of  '  Parzival '  is  remarkably 
faithful  to  the  original. 

Whatever  doubt  may  exist  of  the  purport  of  *  Parzival,'  there  can 
be  none  respecting  that  of  the  rival  romance,  *  Tristan.'  It  may  be 
given  in  few  words — 

nee  dulces  amorcs  '^^Ly^f^  ^ 

Speme,  puer.  Deque  tu  cborea%  ,v 

Donee  virenti  canities  abest 

Morosa. 

GoTTFBiKD  von  SxRASBTTRG  ■wrote  the  romance  of  'Tristan '  about 
1207-10,  or  some  six  years  after  Parzival  had  gained  a  reputation ; 
and  though  he  wrote  twenty  thousand  lines,  he  died  before  the  gay 
Btory  was  completed.   He  "was,  for  his  times,  a  well-ed'icated  man, 
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but  apparently  did  not  belong  to  the  order  of  knights,  for  he  sul> 
Bcrihes  his  name  as  Master  Gottfried  of  Strasburg.  In  ease  and 
fluency  of  versification,  and  in  all  the  graces  of  style,  he  was  the 
best  German  poet  of  his  time.  He  could  say  lightly  and  cleverly 
whatever  he  had  to  say,  and  never  troubled  himself  with  any 
problems.  He  laughed  at  his  more  thoughtful  rival,  Wolfram,  foi 
sending  out,  under  the  name  of  a  romance,  a  book  that  required  a 
key  or  an  interpreter.  The  author  of  'Tristan'  describes  well  both 
the  external  features  and  the  mental  and  emotional  changes  of  hia 
hero  and  heroine,  and  tably  developes  their  characters  in  passion 
and  in  action.  When  judged  by  the  standard  of  his  own  times,  he 
must  be  commended  for  the  good  taste  of  which  he  gives  proof  in 
several  passages,  while  treating  a  dangerous  subject.  He  does  nol 
bewilder  us  by  a  multitude  of  ill-connected  adventures.  The  con- 
struction of  his  story  is  comparatively  good  and  clear,  and  hia 
versification  is  harmonious,  while  it  seems  to  be  extemporaneous. 
His  theme  is  'Minne,'  or  Love;  but  not  in  its  refined  meaning, 
which  implies  little  more  than  kind  remembrance.  He  writes  the 
history  of  a  passion  out  of  union  with  the  whole  system  of  life  and 
it^-  duties,  of  which  a  true  love  should  be  the  soul  and  the  centre. 
The  love  which  is  his  theme  is  not  that  deep,  quiet  source  of  the 
power  that  endures  opposition,  submits  to  law,  supports  the  burden 
of  existence,  establishes  homef«,  binds  together  families,  and  or- 
ganises society  ;  but  it  is  the  egoistic  and  socially  negative  passion 
that  would  break  all  the  bonds  of  duty,  would  reject  all  the  claims 
of  friendship  and  society,  and  prove  itself  as  fatal  to  the  true  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  as  to  the  interests  of  the  race.  It  is 
related  to  true  love  as  the  swil't  and  transitory  lightning  and  the 
destructive  fire  are  to  the  genial  glow  of  summer  warmth  and  the 
expansion  of  light.  Of  this  passion  Gottfried  makes  Tristan  and 
Isolt  involuntary  and  helpless  victims.  It  was,  as  he  tells  us, 
under  the  influence  of  an  irres-istible  charm  that  both  were  van- 
quished. But  while  he  tells  their  story  as  that  of  their  fate,  he 
hardlv  treats  it  as  a  tragedy.  Their  faithlessness  and  their  trans- 
gression are  da^^cribed  in  a  light  and  pleasant  tone,  and  with  an 
exuberant  cheerfulness  often  reminding  us  of  Chaucer  in  some  of 
his  Canteibi^rv  Tales.  The  tardy  precautions  of  the  wronged 
husband,  King  Marke,  are  treated  in  a  style  of  humorous  banter 
and  siitire  that  would  not  seem  out  of  place  in  a  n.odfern  French 
novel  of  '  the  school  of  despair,'  as  Goethe  called  it.     '  W  )men  are 
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all  the  true  daughters  of  Eve,'  says  Gottfried ;  'she  broke  the  first 
couimandment  ever  given,  and  simply  because  it  was  a  command- 
ment. She  might  gather  aa  she  pleased  all  the  fruits  and  flowers 
of  Paradise,  with  only  one  exception — the  parsons  have  certified 
that  it  was  but  a  fig — and  it  is  my  firm  belief  she  would  never 
have  tasted  that  if  it  had  not  been  forbidden.'  This  is  but  a  tame 
example  of  the  author's  liveliness  in  both  narration  and  reflection ; 
but  lor  obvious  reasons  we  niust  pass  silently  over  his  gayest 
passages.  A.s  he  left  the  story  unfinished,  it  has  been,  with 
extreme  charity,  suggested  that  he  might,  had  he  lived  longer, 
have  atoned  for  its  levity  by  appending  a  moral;  but  he  was 
too  good  an  artist  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  breach*  of  continuity 
between  the  beginning  and  the  end.  Two  inferior  writers  com- 
pleted the  romance  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
afterwards  honest  Hans  Sachs  made  a  drama  of  it.  It  was  the 
favourite  love^tpry  of  mediaevtU  times.  In  modem  times  Im- 
mermann  devoted  hia  genius  to  a  new  version  of  the  legend, 
but  died,  leaving  it  incomplete.  Other  poets  have  treated  the. 
subject  80  often  that  this  brief  notice  of  the  story  will  doubt- 
less suffice  for  our  readers. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  versifiers  of  Breton  legends  was  IIartmaitk 
VON  Aub;  but  he  was  always  unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  a 
subject.  Like  Gottfried,  who  praised  him  very  highly,  he  was  an 
educated  man,  and  possessed  a  talent  that  might  be  envied  by 
reviewers ;  for,  as  he  tells  us,  '  he  could  read  without  fatigue  any 
book  that  ever  was  written.'  He  seems  to  have  joined  one  of  the 
crusades.  The  author  of  '  Tristan '  speaks  of  Hartraaun  as  still 
living  in  lj?07,  and  adds,  *  he  can  tell  a  story  in  words  as  clear  as 
crystaL'  It  seems  certain  that  he  died  before  1220.  His  best 
poem,  with  respect  to  its  style  and  form,  is  '  Iwein  ; '  but  its  story 
is  not  attractive.  The  romance  of  '  Erek'  is  the  author's  weakest 
production.  In  his  tale  of  '  Gregorius,'  though  his  purpose  was 
pood,  he  treated  a  subject  that  uo~skill  could  render  even  tolerable. 
The  same  censure  may  be  applied,  if  we  accept  the  judgment  of 
Goethe,  to  the  story  of  Der  arnie  Heinrich  which,  however, 
has  been  highly  praised  by  other  critics.  We  are  here  told  that 
R.  nobleman  afflicted  with  leprosy  was  miraculously  cured.  The 
love  of  life  had,  however,  proved  itself  so  excessive  in  his  case, 
that  in  order  to  obtain  a  cure,  he  had  consented  to  the  sacrifice  of 
an  innocent  maiden's  life.     It  is  impossible  to  tolerate,  even  in 
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fiction,  the  gross  improbabilities  assumed  in  the  story;  but  w« 
must  allow  that  its  details  are  in  some  passages  given  with  admir- 
able simplicity  and  pathos.     The  story  runs  as  follows : — 

There  lived  in  Suabia  a  rich  landlord,  Ileinrich  von  Aue,  noted, 
during  his  prosperity,  as  much  for  his  go63ness~Rsfor  his  wealth. 
But  the  virtues  that  had  made  him  a  model  while  all  men  spoke 
well  of  him  failed  in  his  deep  adversity,  when  he  became  a  leper 
and  was  shunned  by  his  nearest  relatives.  lie  had  ntither  the 
faith  nor  the  enduring  power  of  Job.  In  n^stless  quest  of  a  cure 
for  an  incurable  disease,  he  travelled  to  Salerno,  then  famed  for 
its  medical  school.  *  You  are  curable  and,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
curable,'said  one  of  the  learned  doctors  there;  and  when  Heinrich 
demanded  some  explanation  of  the  paradox,  it  was  added,  '  Curable, 
because  a  medicine  for  you  exists  in  theory  ;  incurable  bei-aUse  the 
medicine  cannot  or  must  not  be  found.  If  a  pure  maiden,  free 
from  all  constraint,  would  die  for  you,  you  might  be  cured ;  but 
on  no  other  condition.'  Utterly  disappointed,  Heinrich  returned 
from  Salerno  ;  he  sought  for  no  victim  to  his  own  love  of  life,  but 
left  to  the  caie  of  others  all  his  wealth,  and  retired  into  a  profound 
solitude,  where  he  found  lodgings  in  a  mean  farmhouse  inhabited 
by  one  of  his  own  poorest  tenants.  The  devotion  of  tliis  boor  and 
his  wife  to  the  service  of  their  landlord  is  well  described.  But 
their  kindness  was  far  exceeded  by  that  of  their  only  child,  a  girl 
twelve  years  old.  The  parents  gave  all  the  care  and  attendance 
their  guest  required;  but  the  fearless  and  innocent  girl  solaced 
his  solitude,  and  gave  the  cheerfulness  of  her  own  heart  to  cheer 
him.  The  boor  and  his  wife  acted  with  some  regard  to  their  own 
interest ;  for  they  feared  lest,  when  Ileinrich  died,  they  should 
find  his  successor  a  hai'der  landlord.  When  they  urged  him  tc 
try  tlie  skill  of  the  doctors  at  Salerno,  he  recounted,  iti  a  tone  of 
despair,  the  result  of  his  visit  to  their  school,  and  repeated  all  that 
had  there  been  said  to  him.  The  little  maiden,  unobserved,  was 
listening  to  the  strange  story.  She  retired  to  think  of  it,  and 
dwelt  upon  it  so  earnestly,  that  she  dreamed  of  it  all  night ;  and 
day  after  day  she  thought  of  it,  until  a  marvellous  resolution  fol- 
lowed all  her  musings.  She  would  die  for  Heinrich  !  The  author 
of  the  story  says  all  he  can  to  make  this  moral  miracle  seem  in 
some  degree  probable.  He  refers  to  the  girl's  religious  faith.  Sh» 
really  believed  there  was  such  a  place  as  heaven,  and  that  life 
there  was  the  only  life  worth  craving.     Then  she  thought  of  the 
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prcspecta  of  her  parents,  and  how  their  old  nge  might  he  comfort- 
able if  their  good  landlord  lived,  and  was  restored  to  health.  The 
amazement  and  terror  of  the  boor  and  his  wife,  when  their  child 
expressed  her  wish  to  die,  are  well  told.  *  Child  I '  said  the 
mother;  *  you  little  dream  what  it  is  to  die  ! — what  it  is  to  leave 
all  we  love  here,  and  go  to  lie  alone  in  a  coH  grave ! '  The 
mother  sees  only  death  in  death,  but  the  child  sees  the  gateway 
of  heaven.  To  persuade  her  parents  to  consent,  she  now  talks — 
too  thoughtfully  for  her  years — of  the  vanity  of  life,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  sorrow  for  one  bora  in  such  a  low  condition  as  her  own. 
If  all  that  pious  men  have  said  of  heaven  be  true,  there  can  be  no 
loss,  surely,  in  going  early  to  dwell  there  with  a  Divine  Friend, 

Whose  home  no  wants,  no  cares  assail — 
With  hunger  there  no  children  wail; 
None  perish  there  from  winter's  cold ; 
Tears  never  make  the  angels  old; 

And  none  can  take  their  joys  away ; 
While  here  your  twelve  months'  scanty  gain. 
Hard  earned  by  all  your  toil  and  pain,  . 

May  perish  in  a  single  day. 

She  argues  and  pleads  so  long  and  so  well,  that  another  miracle 
follows — her  parents  give  their  consent  to  her  intended  self- 
sacrifice  !  But  Heiurich,  when  it  is  offered,  sternly  refuses  for  a 
long  time  to  accept  it.  Long  pleadings  follow,  and  the  immode- 
rate love  of  life  in  the  leper's  heart  gives  still  greater  force  to  the 
arguments  of  the  child.  Then  follows  the  most  intTedible  part  of 
the  incredible  story.  The  parents  with  their  child  and  their 
afflicted  landlord,  go  to  Salerno.  There  the  doctor — or  rather  say, 
executioner — first  assures  himself  that  the  sacrifice  is  purely 
voluntary — then  lifts  the  fatal  knife,  while  the  maiden  fearlessly 
lays  bare  her  bosom.  '  But  the  sacrifice  shall  not  be  offered ! ' 
exclaims  Ileinrich,  whose  selfishness  is  suddenly  melted.  Already 
restored  to  soundness  of  mind,  he  returns  with  his  poor  friends 
into  Suabia.  On  their  way  home  he  is  miraculously  cured,  and 
at  the  same  time,  made  to  appear  twenty  years  younger.  The 
sequel  may  be  guessed.  He  rewards  the  boor  and  his  wife  by 
making  them  free,  and  giving  them  a  part  of  his  estate.  He  calls 
togttiier  all  his  friends,  who  come  to  see  him  now.  When  they 
are  assembled  in  his  hall,  he  tells  how  he  has  been  healed  in  mind 
and  body  by  the  devotion  of  a  maiden,  and  then  introduces  her  aa 
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his  betrothed.  Their  marriage  forms,  of  course,  the  conclusion  of 
this  marvellous  story,  of  which  the  style  is  better  tlian  the  suViject, 
It  has  a  melody  of  words  and  a  simple  natural  patUos  that  should 
have  been  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  some  tale  that  might  have 
been  believed.  Hartmann  follows  the  hero  and  the  heroine  to 
their  grave,  assures  us  that  they  went  to  heaven,  and  ends  with  a 

short  prayer — 

Such  bliss  as  was  their  portion  then 
May  God  bestow  on  us  I    Amen. 

Of  the  Carlovingian  legends  of  this  time,  versified  by  Germans, 
two  may  be  briefly  noticed : — the  *  Rolandslied '  by  Konrad,  and  the 
love-stoi7  of  '  Flore  and  Blanscheflur'  by  Konrad  Fleck.  The  latter 
is  very  slightly  connected  with  traditions  of  the  great  emperor 
Karl.  The  story  of  the  former — the  hero  of  Roncesvalles,  and  of 
French  legendary  lore — is  enough  to  make  a  good  ballad ;  but 
hardly  supplies  materials  for  an  epic.  Roland,  fighting  against 
overwhelming  heathen  forces  in  Spain,  defeats  one  host  of  foes, 
but  another  is  soon  mustered  against  him.  At  last,  wounded  and 
almost  exhausted,  he  winds  from  his  horn  such  a  blast,  that  it 
sounds  through  all  the  din  of  battle,  and  far  away  to  Karl's  head- 
quarters. The  emperor  hears  the  signal,  and  hastens  to  rescue 
the  hero,  but  finds  him  dead.  Konrad's  work  seems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  dry  translation  of  a  French  original. 

Among  the  romances  founded  on  antique  traditions,  the 
'  Alexander,'  written  by  Lamprecht,  a  priest,  is  the  most  notice- 
able. The  hero  is  represented  as  writing  an  account  of  his 
adventures  in  the  East ;  but  seems  to  be  no  more  restricted  by 
a  regard  to  facts,  than  his  quasi-biographer  Quintus  Cuftius. 
Among  other  prodigies  related  by  Alexander  in  a  letter  to  bis 
tutor  Aristotle,  we  find  an  account  of  a  forest — 

Where  on  the  mossy  turf  there  grew 
Large  rose-buds  beautiful  to  view — 
Some  as  white  as  drifted  snow ; 
Others  had  a  ruddy  glow. 
We  gazed  with  wonder  there,  beholding 
Each  its  fragrant  leaves  unfolding ; 
For  out  of  every  flower-cup  there 
Stepp'd  a  maiden  young  and  fair, 
Rosy  as  evening  skies  and  bright. 
In  youth  and  joy,  as  morning  ligh 

Alexander^  having  conquered  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
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still  in  his  ambition  '  insatiable  as  hell,'  arrives  at  the  gates  of 
heaven,  and  intends  to  take  it  by  storm.  But  an  angel  informs 
the  hero  that  heaven  is  not  to  be  won  in  this  way,  and  exhorts 
him  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and  learn  the  virtue  of  self- 
control.  Lamprecht  was  indebted  to  a  French  original,  and  con- 
structed his  story  with  some  art ;  but  we  find  little  in  his  poem  to 
ju.'stify  all  the  praise  bestowed  on  it  by  Gervinus.  Another  poem 
of  the  same  class  is  the  *^neid,'  or  'Eneit,'  as  the  author  styles 
it,  by  Heimicfe,  von  Veldeke.  It  is  a  sentimental  love-tale,  made  ^ 
out  of  some  parts  of  Virgil's  epic,  and  has  considerable  merits  with 
regard  to  style.  The  wnter  seems  to  have  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  some  time  before  1200.  Like  Lamprecht,  he  borrowed  his 
story  from  a  French  original.  Of  the  Trojan  war,  by  Konrad  von 
Wiirzburg,  we  are  hardly  disposed  to  say  more  than  that  it  con- 
tains sixty  thousand  verees.  The  ancient  heroes  here  appear  as 
knights  of  the  middle  ages.  Christians  fight  bravely  for  the 
Greeks,  and  the  followers  of  Mohammed  are  on  the  side  of  the 
Trojans.  Konrad,  who  died  in  1287,  was  an  industrious  writer  and 
translator;  but  his  long  stories  betray  under  all  their  copious 
diction,  a  poverty  of  thought.  His  legends  and  short  popular 
stories  are  better,  and  his  '  Goldene  Schmiede,'  a  lyrical  poem  in 
praise  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  has  been  highly  commended,  but  it  is 
rhetorical  rather  than  poetical.  For  want  oi  original  thought  and 
true  feeling,  he  seeks  everywhere  for  similes,  and  finds  too  many. 
These  decorations  are  externally  connected  with  his  theme,  and 
do  not  arise  naturally  from  its  treatment.  To  use  very  plain  words, 
they  are  stuck  upon  it.  The  author  works  like  a  mechanic  in 
decorating  his  verses. 

The  Christian  or  Monastic  Legends  of  the  time  have  an  impor- 
tant historical  interest;  but  we  find  little  of  true  poetry  in  their 
recitals  of  miracles.  .The  '  Life  of  the  Virgin  Mary,'  by  Wernher, 
a  monk  of  the  twelfth  century;  a  'Learend  of  the  Holy  Coat  of 
Treves,'  and  '  The  Childhood  of  Jesu '  by  Konrad  (not  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  versifier  already  mentioned) — these  and  other 
works  of  their  class  mark  the  bare  externalism  of  the  times.  No- 
thing less  than  a  miraculous  disturbance  of  nature  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  having  any  religious  interest.  The  infant  Jesu 
of  Konrad's  imagination  plays  safely  with  lions  and  dragons; 
forms  clay  models  of  birds,  and  mjikes  them  fly  away ;  goes  to 
school  and  finds  the  schoolma.ster  unable  to  teach  him,  and  enters 
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a  heathen  temple  where  all  the  idols  immediately  fall  down  and 
are  broken  to  pieces  at  his  feet.  Such  stories  as  these  were 
deplorable  substitutes  for  the  sermon  preached  on  the  hill  neai 
Capernaum. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  legends  versi^^d  by  Konrad 
von  Wiirzburg.  His  *  Alexius '  is  a  noticeable  story  in  praise  of 
celibacy  and  asceticism.  In  his  tale  of  'Silvester'  we  find  an 
account  of  an  extraordinary  controversy.  The  Pope  argues  in 
defence  of  the  Christian  religion  against  twelve  Jews,  and  soon 
converts  eleven.  The  twelfth  remains  obstinate,  and  to  prove  his 
thesis  brings  into  the  arena  a  wild  bull !  By  a  mere  whisper  of 
one  word  belonging  to  the  creed  of  Judaism,  the  animal  is  in  a 
moment  deprived  of  life.  The  Jews  rejoice,  and  the  Christiana 
are  for  a  moment  depressed  ;  but  Silvester  challenges  his  opponent 
to  restore  the  bull  to  life.  In  attempting  this,  the  Jewish  theo- 
logian fails  and  the  Pope  succeeds ;  whereupon  all  the  Jews 
present  embrace  the  Christian  faith  1  The  better  legend  of 
*  Barlaam  and  Josaphat '  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  a 
Buddhistic  original.  It  was  translated  into  German  from  a  Latin 
source,  which  itself  was  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  and  its 
history  belongs  to  the  curiosities  of  literature.  Its  purpose,  like 
that  of  the  legend  of  Silvester,  is  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
the  Christian  religion ;  but  the  arguments  used  by  Barlaam  are 
superior  to  those  of  the  bull-reviving  Pope. 

Two  narrative  works  in  verse  may  be  noticed  here,  though  they 
do  not  strictly  belong  to  the  class  of  legends.  The  first — one  of 
the  best  productions  of  the  twelfth  century — is  a  poem  intended 
to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  Anno,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
who  died  in  1075,  and  was  canonised  in  1 183.  The  author  begins 
with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  gives  a  summary  of  ancient 
history  before  he  describes  the  life  of  Anno.  The  Kaiserchronik 
is  an  inferior  work,  consisting  of  fragments  of  history  (so  called) 
oddly  mingled  with  legends  and  fables.  The  compiler,  who 
makes  Tarquin  reign  after  Nero,  and  perpetrates  many  similar 
blunders,  is  extremely  severe  in  his  censure  of  'incorrect'  histori- 
cal writers.  His  chronicle  was  written,  most  probably,  about  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  we  shall  find  coarse  satire  predominant 
in  popular  literature.  The  materials  for  such  a  literature  existed 
in  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  writing;.    Mockery  of  all  the 
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pretensions  of  superior  station,  or  learning,  or  pietj,  could  now 
give  a  zest  to  the  dullest  story.  Such  satire  was  sometimes  fairly 
directed  against  pride,  hypocrisy,  and  pedantry ;  but  its  success 
must  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  it  appealed  to  the 
common  and  powerful  motives  of  egotism  and  envy.  It  was  '  a 
levelling  down  '  that  delighted  the  vulgar.  So,  in  '  Salomon  and 
Morolf ' — a  tale  reproduced  in  the  fourteenth  century  from  a  Latin 
original — the  writer  tells,  with  glee,  how  a  coarse  and  abusive 
boor,  Morolf,  made  a  fool  of  Salomon !  The  king  to  whom  all 
wisdom  was  given  was  so  unwise  as  to  bold  a  long  controversy 
with  the  fool.  They  differed  especially  in  their  respective  esti- 
maio.8  of  the  virtues  of  women.  *  Out  of  the  fulness  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh,'  says  Morolf;  'you  are  always  think- 
ing of  your  wives  and  concubines,  and  therefore  you  are  so 
eloquent  in  their  praise.'  Salomon  now  recites  his  own  fine 
chapiei  'wm  the  Book  of  Proverbs  in  praise  of  a  virtuous  wi'e; 
but  Morolf  declares  that  it  is  a  mere  fancy-sketch,  and  utters,  as  a 
contrast,  a  series  of  coarse  and  indiscriminate  libels  on  women. 
He  reminds  the  king  that,  at  the  creation,  God  looked  on  all  the 
works  that  He  had  made,  and  saw  that  they  were  good ;  but  that, 
after  woman  was  made,  the  earth  was  cursedtl/.At  this  juncture, 
Nathan  the  prophet  interposes,  and  prudently  advises  King  Salo- 
,mon  to  cease  from  further  argument  with  Morolf.  The  king 
replies  by  quoting  one  of  his  own  proverbs — '  Answer  a  fool 
atrcording  to  his  folly' — and  then  prosecutes  the  argument.  At 
last,  fatigued  by  the  boor's  impudence  and  pertinacity,  he  declines 
to  go  on  with  the  discus.sion,  and  Morolf,  of  course,  claims  the 
victory.  But  an  insurrection  of  the  king's  wives  and  concubines 
follows,  and,  in  obedience  to  their  demand,  the  fool  is  crindemned 
to  be  hanged.  In  recognition  of  some  alleviations  of  r>yal  ennui 
afforded  by  Morolfs  broad  humour,  the  king  gives  hira  the  privi- 
lege of  selecting  the  tree  on  which  he  will  be  suspended.  Accord- 
ingly the  executioners  lead  the  fool  through  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  all  the  way  down  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  into  Arabia ;  but  nowhere  can  he  find  a  suitable 
tree  on  which  to  be  hanged  !.  The  result  is,  that  the  king  pardons 
Morolf,  who  thus,  by  his  folly,  triumphs  over  the  wisdom  of 
Salomon,  and  secures  for  himself  a  place  in  mediaeval  comic 
literature. 

Among  several  narratives  in  verse   which   cannot  be   easily 
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classified,  the  story  of  *  Meier  Helmbrecht '  deserves  notice,  because 
it  gives  some  account  of  the  manners  of  the  common  people,  of 
which  we  find  hardly  a  trace  in  the  romances  of  chivalry.  It  lets 
us  see  some  of  the  realities  of  life  which  existed  at  the  time  when 
the  minnesingers  lived,  and  it  prepares  us  for  some  characteristics 
of  literature  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century.  The  author 
of  the  tale,  Werner  bee  Gartenahe,  was  an  Austrian,  and  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  tells  the  story  of 
the  prodigal  son  of  a  boor,  who,  urged  by  his  dislike  of  hard  work 
and  poverty,  goes  forth,  despite  the  entreaties  of  father  and 
mother,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  dishonest  ways.  After  many 
disreputable  adventures,  he  comes  home,  so  changed  that  he  must 
give  proof  of  his  identity  before  his  father  will  entertain  him.  He 
expresses  his  contempt  of  all  lowly  and  honest  occupations,  seeks 
to  win  admiration  by  talking  very  bad  French,  insults  his  parents, 
jind  persuades  his  vain  sister  to  elope  and  marry  the  leader  of  a  gang 
of  thieves.  After  another  expedition  he  comes  home  again,  but  now 
blind  and  lame,  and  in  great  distress.  The  father  sternly  refuses 
to  receive  him ;  but  the  mother  still  supplies  the  prodigal  with 
food.  His  depredations,  however,  have  excited  such  indignation 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  a  party  of  boors  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and,  after  a  very  short  trial,  he  is  condennied  to 
death  and  is  hanged  upon  a  tree.  All  this  is  told  in  a  simple  but 
graphic  style,  and  the  author  ends  with  an  earnest  warning  against 
contempt  of  parents. 

As  the  minnesingers  and  romancists  of  chivalry  gained  money 
by  their  songs  and  recitations,  it  was  inevitable  tliat  their  example 
would  be  followed  by  men  of  lower  degree ;  ballad-singers,  who 
travelled  from  one  village  to  another,  and  frequented  fairs,  where 
they  sang  or  recited  stories  for  the  amusement  of  the  people. 
Between  this  class  and  the  higher  there  seem  to  have  existed 
several  gradations,  so  that  the  best  of  the  wandering  singers  or 
reciters  of  ballads  might  hardly  be  distinguished,  by  their  style 
and  their  choice  of  subjects,  from  the  minstrels  who  were  patro- 
nised at  the  courts  of  princes.  Among  the  numerous  stories 
ascribed  to  one  of  the  travelling  ballad-singers,  named  Der 
Strtcker,  one  may  be  noticed,  as  it  supplied  materials  for  some 
jest-books  which  were  popular  in  later  times.  It  is  the  stoiy  of  a 
vagabond  priest  styled  •'  Parson  Amis,  who,  for  some  reason  that 
we  cannot  guess,  is  described  as  an  Englishman.     His  wealth  tmd 
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the  popularity  he  gained  by  hospitality  had  excited  the  envy  of 
his  bishop,  who  first  endeavoured  to  eject  him  from  his  living  by 
means  of  an  odd  kind  of  test  of  his  clerical  qualifications.  The 
parson,  in  the  course  of  .a  vivd  voce  examination,  is  culled  on  first 
to  answer  the  question,  '  How  many  days  have  passed  away  sine* 
Adam  was  created  ?  '  From  this  query  .\mis  escapes  by  replying, 
'  Seven  only ;  but  repeated  many  times.'  He  is  then  required  to 
find  the  centre  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  solves  the  problem  by 
saying,  '  My  parish  church  is  situated  exactly  on  the  spot.'  '  The 
distance  from  earth  to  heaven  ?  '  is  the  next  question,  to  which 
he  replies,  'It  is  just  as  far  as  my  voice  can  be  heai-d.  Do  you 
go  up,  my  lord,  and  I  will  stand  here  and  shout.  If  you  do  not 
hear  me,  I  forfeit  my  church.'  A  severer  test  follows.  Parson 
Amis,  it  is  said,  has  boasted  that  he  can  teach  an  ass  to  read,  and 
he  must  prove  his  assertion  true  or  lose  his  place.  'Very  well, 
my  lord,'  he  replies ;  '  but  I  must  have  thirty  years  allowed  for 
the  task.  There  are  clever  men  who  can  hardly  master  a  science 
in  less  than  twenty  years.'  The  sequel  of  the  story  reflects  less 
credit  on  the  parson.  Having  wasted  all  his  property,  lie  tries  his 
fortune  as  a  vagabond  impostor.  He  pretends  to  be  a  very  poor 
and  utterly  uneducated,  but  deeply  pious  man,  and  is  accordingl}' 
received  as  one  of  a  brotherhood  of  monks,  among  whom  he  soon 
acquires  a  high  reputation  for  sanctity.  An  angel  appears  in  a 
vision,  and  tells  the  monk,  who  does  not  yet  know  the  alphabet, 
that  he  must  read  the  mass  at  the  next  service.  As  soon  as  he 
has  put  on  his  priestly  robes,  he  receives  tiie  power  of  reading  and 
understanding  Latin.  The  fame  of  this  miracle  brings  many 
visitors  to  the  convent,  and  the  impostor  receives  many  presents. 
After  gaining  considerable  wealth  by  other  deceptions,  Amis 
retires  to  a  monastery,  devotes  his  old  age  to  pious  exercises, 
and,  thus  prepared  for  a  better  world,  dies  as  a  venerable  abbot. 
This  conclusion  is  the  most  ridiculous  part  of  the  story.  Such 
were  the  jokes  of  the  thirteenth  century.  We  shall  find  some  of 
them  reproduced  in  the  popular  stories  of  a  later  time ;  such  as  the 
*  Parson  of  Kalenberg  '  and  *  Till  Eulenspiegel.' 

We  have  reserved  for  this  last  place  in  our  review  of  narrative 
poems  a  notice  of  the  tale  of  *  Reynard  the  Fox,'  because  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  more  characteristic  literature  of  the  period.  It 
appears  to  have  been  neglected  by  the  admirers  of  romances 
founded  mostly  on  foreign  legends. 
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One  of  the  most  amusing  results  of  modern  science  is  the 
derivation  of  man  from  a  large  hairy  ape  with  canine  teeth,  the 
Bupposed  inhabitant  of  some  forests  of  the  Old  World.  Such  a 
transformation  appears  as  a  striking  novelty  in  science ;  but  it  is 
old  in  fable.  The  Franks,  probably  as  early  as  the  fifth  «ntury, 
bad  fictions  in  which  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes  were  changed  into 
men,  and  the  Hindoos  had  stories  of  the  same  kind  at  a  far  earlier 
date.  The  old  German  epic  of  which  the  heroes  were  animals 
had  not  originally  any  didactic  or  satirical  pui-port.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  process  of  conversion  from  a  story 
having  its  interest  in  itself  into  a  fable  recommended  to  reflective 
readers  by  moral  deductions.  The  people  of  primitive  times  were, 
in  some  respects,  like  children.  For  them  there  was  an  attractive 
mystery  in  the  lives  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest.  Children, 
we  all  know,  will  still  listen  eagerly  to  the  adventures  of  the  wolf, 
the  bear,  and  the  fox ;  but  will  turn  away,  grieved  that  a  good 
story  should  end  so  stupidly,  when  we  come  to  the  moral.  The 
Franks  seem  to  have  put  no  moral  purpose  into  their  old  story  of 
the  wolf,  his  friends,  and  his  foes.  Isengrim,  the  wolf,  was  their 
leading  hero  ;  but  his  place  was  usurped  by  the  fox,  in  later  times, 
when  men  admired  cunning  more  than  strength.  The  first 
makers  of  the  fictions  sympathised  with  the  reverses  of  fortune  to 
which  both  men  and  animals  are  liable,  and,  as  a  means  of 
expressing  their  sympathy,  endowed  the  beasts  of  the  dark  old 
German  forests  with  a  human  understanding  and  with  the  gift  of 
speech.  Thus  the  wolf  became  '  Isengrim,'  and  the  fox  was 
styled  '  Raginohart '  (strong  through  cunning),  which  name,  first 
contracted  as  '  Reinhart,'  was  afterwards  changed  into  the  Low 
German  diminutive  of  *  Reineke.'  The  lion  of  Asiatic  fables 
becomes  'Bruno'  the  bear  in  the  old  German  epic.  Latin 
versions  of  some  parts  of  the  story  were  made  by  monks  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  received  then,  probably,  their 
didactic  elements.  The  oldest  Middle  High  German  version  of 
'Reynard  the  Fox'  was  compiled  from  some  French  original  by 
Hfinrich  dee  Glichezare,  a  native  of  Alsace,  who  liveii  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  A  fragment  is  all  that  remains 
of  his  work,  which  was  soon  superseded  by  another  version, 
different  in  style  and  language,  but  not  in  substance.  As  we  have 
said,  the  story  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  noticed  in 
Germany  during  the  thirteenth  century ;    but  it  found  a  better 
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reception  abroad.  It  was  especially  popular  in  tbe  Netberlar.d?, 
■where  a  good  version  iu  prose  appeared  in  1479.  An  English 
translation  of  tbis  prose  story  of  '  Eeiiiaert  de  Vos'  was  printed 
by  Caxton  in  1481.  The  improved  versified  history  of  *  Reynke 
de  Vos,'  founded  on  the  prose  edition  of  1479,  and  written  in  Low 
German,  appeared  at  Lubeck  in  1498,  and  passed  through  many 
editions.  It  has  been  asciibed  to  Hermann  Barkhusen,  a  printer 
at  Rostock,  and  may  be  regarded  as  tbe  standard  modern  version 
of  the  epic.  This  was  translated  into  German  hexameters  by 
Goethe  in  1794.  It  has  been  said  that  he  found  in  this  occupa- 
tion a  relief  from  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  political  events 
of  the  time. 

To  return  to  the  story  of  the  Fox,  as  told  in  the  twelfth  century 
— it  is  a  tale  of  the  triumph  of  cunning,  and  has  hardly  a  trace  of 
any  didactic  purport.  Reynard,  at  a  time  when  he  is  reduced  tc 
starvation,  is  received  as  a  friend  and  accomplice  by  Isengrim 
(the  wolf),  whose  hospitality  is  basely  abused.  On  the  othei 
hand,  Isengrim  is  found  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  when  he 
devours,  with  solitary  greed,  a  large  quantity  of  pork  obtained  by 
Reynard's  cunning.  The  fox  takes  revenge  by  making  Isengrim 
the  victim  of  several  severe  practical  jokes,  and  these  end,  of 
course,  in  a  serious  quarrel.  They  aie  mustering  their  respective 
parties  for  warfare,  when  their  quarrel  is  interrupted  by  a  procla- 
mation from  the  king  (the  lion)  to  the  effect  that  all  his  subjects 
must  immediately  make  their  appearance  at  his  court.  The  king, 
who  has  been  for  some  time  indisposed,  ascribes  his  disease  to  the 
displeasure  of  Heaven,  on  account  of  long  neglect  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  All  the  animals  except  Reynard — against 
whom  several  heavy  charges  ai"e  preferred — obey  the  royal  pro- 
clamation. Several' messengers,  who  are  sent  to  call  the  fox  to 
court,  are  deceived  and  maltreated  by  the  criminal.  At  last — 
persuaded  by  'Krimel'  (the  badger) — he  comes  to  court,  and,  in 
the  disguit;e  of  a  physician,  prescribes  for  the  king's  disease.  The 
lion,  be  says,  cannot  be  cured  except  by  wrnpping  himself  in  the 
warm  skin  of  the  wolf,  who  must  be  slain  and  flayed.  By  a  series 
of  other  malicious  stratagems,  Reynard  drives  all  his  foes,  in 
terror,  from  the  court;  afterwards,  acts  treacherously  towards  hia 
own  friends,  and,  lastly,  poisons  the  king. 

To  conclude  this  review  of  narratives  in  verse,  produced,  or 
reproduced,  during  the  time  Ilo0-I350,  it  might  appear  from  the 
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order  in  which  the  several  classes  of  fiction  have  been  noticed, 
that  a  decline  took  place  from  stories  having  some  high  purport, 
like  that  of  '  Parzival,'  to  such  fictions  as  '  Meier  Ilelmbrecht,'  or 
*  Parson  Amis,'  or  '  IJeinhart ; '  but,  in  fact,  no  such  decline  took 
place.  Popular  literature  had  never  been  raised  to  the  moral 
level  of  Wolfram's  be.st  passages,  or  of  the  ascetic  prose  writings 
of  the  monks.  These  were  the  higher  strata  in  the  literature  of 
the  time.  Below  them  lay  all  the  elements  of  that  more  popular 
literature  which  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  The  refinements  of  chivalry  had  no  effect  on 
the  character  of  the  people,  but  served  as  a  mere  varnish.  The 
sermons  and  writings  of  some  pious  monks  and  friars  of  the  thir- 
teenth century — such  men  as  David  of  Augsburg  and  his  pupil 
Berthold — were  far  in  advance  of  the  moral  culture  of  their  times, 
and  did  not  remain  altogether  secluded  and  barren.  They  pene- 
trated the  cells  of  many  students,  and  even  entered  the  homes 
and  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  common  people;  but  they  had  no 
general  and  permanent  effect  on  the  character  of  the  popular 
literature  that  followed  them.  No  revolution  took  place  when 
the  coarse,  satirical  literature  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies appeared.  Popular  characteristics  that  had  previously 
existed  then  only  expressed  themselves  more  loudly.  The  cul- 
ture of  the  thirteenth  century  was  confined  to  certain  classes,  and 
for  these  it  was  ratlier  special  than  general 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
SECOND  PERIOD.     1150-1350. 

LTBIC   AND   DIDACTIC   VEESE — THE   KINKESINGEBS — FROSB. 

In  days  of  yore  how  fortunately  fared 

The  minstrel,  wandering  on  from  court  to  court, 

Baroniul  hall  or  royal  I 

The  life  of  a  minnesinger,  or  German  troubadour,  of  tbe  thirteenth 
century  seems  now  so  unreal  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  it  as 
ever  existing  anywhere  save  on  the  stage  of  the  opera,  A  modern 
poet  writing,  in  his  lonely  study,  lyric  poems  of  which  ho  never 
sings  one  stanza,  and  sending  out  copies  of  them  to  be  read  mostly 
in  solitude^and  silence ; — this  seems  real  and  rational.  We  can 
respect  both  the  poet  and  his  readers.  But  the  mediaeval  singer, 
trained  to  arms,  yet  devoting  himself,  in  the  prime  of  life,  to  the 
study  of  versification,  *  wandering  on  from  court  to  court,'  and 
there,  in  the  presence  of  ladies  and  knights,  singing  his  own 
songs  to  tunes  of  his  own  composing,  accompanying  himself,  more- 
over, on  a  large,  inelegant  kind  of  fiddle  with  only  three  strings ; 
— this  is  a  picture  too  fantastic  to  be  taken  for  a  portrait.  The 
minstrel-knight,  riding  along  with  a  studious,  melancholy  face, 
and  humming  over  his  own  newly-composed  tune ;  calling  on 
■woods,  streams,  and  birds  to  sympathise  with  his  sorrow,  while  he 
complains  of  the  unkindness  of  an  elected  lady,  to  whom  he  has 
never  spoken  a  word ; — this  is  a  caricature  that  seems  to  have 
been  invented  by  Cervantes;  but  it  was  once  a  living  reality, 
however  incredible  it  may  now  seem.  The  minnesinger  was,  at 
first,  an  imitator  of  the  French  troubadour,  and  the  travelling 
ballad  singer  represented  the  French  jongleur.  Their  songs  and 
recitations  were  mediaeval  substitutes  for  such  intellectual  excite- 
ments as   are  now  supplied  by  our  newspapers  and  our  prolific 
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literature  of  fiction,  our  theatres  and   our  concerts   of  highly- 
developed  music. 

If  it  be  hard  to  understand  how  the  commonplace  verses 
found  in  many  of  the  ordinary  Miimelieder  could  ever  have  been 
tolerated  and  applauded,  we  should  consider  how  dull  winter 
evenings  must  have  been  in  a  German  castle  of  the  middle  ages. 
There  is  much  affectation  to  be  found  in  the  love-songs  of  the 
time,  and  some  of  the  lyrics  composed  to  hail  the  advent  of 
spring  now  seem  artificial ;  but  the  complaints  of  winter's  deso- 
lation and  dulness  have  often  a  tone  of  real  feeling. 

The  knights  and  the  men  of  lower  degree  who  made  verses 
borrowed  at  first  both  their  themes  and  their  modes  of  versifica- 
tion from  the  French  troubadours,  but  gradually  assumed  more 
independent  and  national  characteristics.  The  old  popular  ballads 
of  the  German  people  had  fallen  in  esteem,  and  lyrical  poems  of 
a  far  more  artificial  character  became  fashionable.  A  greatly 
improved  style  of  versification  is  found  in  the  best  of  the  so- 
called  Minnelteder.  This  name  of  '  love-songs '  has  been  incor- 
rectly applied  to  the  whole  of  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  for  the  minstrels  of  that  time,  though  love,  or  a  senti- 
mental respect  for  women,  was  their  favourite  theme,  sang  also  of 
the  beauty  of  the  earth  and  the  skies  in  spring  and  summer,  and 
sometimes  expressed  their  thoughts  freely  on  such  topics  as 
morals,  politics,  and  religion.  The  want  of  reality  and  common 
interest  found  in  too  many  of  their  lyrics  is  easily  explained  by 
tlie  fact  that  they  were  often  invented  as  mere  exercises  in  versi- ' 
fication.  It  was  a  rule  that  a  minnesinger  must  invent  his  own 
form  of  stanza  and  his  own  tune,  and  a  repetition  of  a  strophe  or 
a  melody  already  appropriated  was  regarded  as  a  failure.  Hence 
the  study  of  the  form  prevailed  over  that  of  the  purport;  just  as 
we  find,  in  inferior  music,  mere  counterpoint  taking  the  place  of 
inspiration. 

For  our  knowledge  of  these  mediaeval  poets  and  their  songs  we 
are  indebted  to  several  manuscript  collections,  made  about  the 
close  of  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  the  most  extensive  of 
which,  though  not  the  oldest,  is  commonly  known  as  the  '  Parisian 
Manuscript.'  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written,  by  several 
hands,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  aud  contains  specimens  of  the 
productions  of  one  hundred  and  forty  poets  and  versifiers,  with 
one  hundred  and   thirty-seven   illustrations.      This  remarkabla 
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manuscript  was  found  in  the  library  of  the  castle  of  Forsteck, 
near  the  old  convent  of  St.  Gallen,  about  1(J00,  and  noon  after- 
wards was  placed  in  the  library  of  Heidelberg.  In  some  way  not 
yet  explained  it  was  carried  off  to  Paris  about  the  close  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  in  1815,  when  other  literary  treasures 
were  restored  to  Germany,  was  regained  in  the  Paris  library.  The 
whole  collection,  well  edited  by  ^'on  der  Hagen,  was  published  in 
1838. 

The  reader  of  this  book  cannot  but  be  impressed  at  first  •with  a 
sense  of  contrsist  between  the  variety  of  the  metres  and  the  same- 
ness of  the  thoughts.  But  a  closer  acquainttmce  with  the  German 
troubadours  reveals,  in  their  best  productions,  both  a  poetical  and 
an  historical  interest.  Their  favourite  theme  is  *  Minne,^  which 
means,  in  the  first  place,  the  kind  remembrance  of  a  friend,  either 
living  or  deceased.  This  is  the  oldest  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
it  accords  well  with  the  purport  of  the  best  Minnelieder,  which 
have  been  highly  praised  for  their  chaste  and  refined  style. 
Others,  however,  have  supplied  arguments  in  support  of  some 
unfavourable  representations  of  the  morals  of  the  ages  of  chivalry. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  the  praise  and  the  censure  are 
well  founded.  The  former  may  be  justified  by  reference  to  the 
best  Ivrical  poems  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide ;  while  for  an 
example  of  the  caricature  of  Minne  and  chivalry,  there  stands  the 
autobiography  of  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein.  These  two  men  re- 
present, respectively,  the  lights  and  the  shadows  of  the  higher 
social  life  of  their  times. 

Walthek  von  deb  Vogelweide  is  in  merit,  though  not  in  the 
order  of  time,  the  first  of  his  class.  His  master,  or  fir^t  model,  he 
says,  was  Reinmar  der  Altb,  a  crusader,  who  died  about  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Walther  was  born  of  poor  parents,  and  in 
early  life  chose  the  profession  oT  a  wandering  minstrel.  Such  a 
vagabond  life  was,  in  his  tiiffes,  by  no  means  disreputable.  There 
was  then  no  home  in  his  native  land  for  men  of  intellect  or 
genius,  who  "«  ere  not  churchmen  They  were  compelled  to  de- 
pend on  the  patrona'ge  of  courtii^  8o  Waltlier  inveuted  new 
Btiinzaa  and  tunes,  and  rambled  from  one  court  to  another,  and 
yet  he  was  no  servile  courtier.  He  did  not  gain  riches  by  his 
travels.  The  assertion  that  he  joined  one  of  the  crusades  seems 
destitute  of  proof.  In  one  of  his  poems,  apparently  written  when 
he  was  old  and  weary  of  the  world,  he  expresses  an  earnest  longing 
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to  travel  to  the  Holy  Land.  '  Though  I  am  still  a  poor  man,' 
he  says,  'I  should  there  gain  great  wealth.  I  mean  neither  land 
nor  gold,  but  an  everlasting  crown.  Miglit  I  but  make  a  voyage 
thither  over  the  sea !  Then  would  I  sing  "  'tis  well,"  and  say 
"  alas  "  no  more.'  It  is  true  that,  in  another  poem,  he  speaks  as 
if  he  had  arrived  in  Palestine,  but  his  voyage  was,  most  probably, 
only  imaginary.  In  his  later  years  he  resided  on  a  small  estate 
given  to  him,  as  it  appears,  by  the  emperor  Friedrich  11. ;  but  not- 
withstanding this  high  patronage,  the  poet  died  as  he  had  lived 
— poor. 

Walther's  lyrical  poems  are  distinguished  from  those  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries  by  a  strong  impress  of  sincerity  and  a  wide 
range  of  thought.  "When  he  hails  the  coming  of  spring  after  a 
long  winter,  he  imitates  in  the  gladness  of  his  heart  the  carols  of 
the  birds,  and  goes  on  in  melodious  verses  to  speak  of  the  beauty 
and  grace  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  song,  but 
whom  he  never  names.  '  When  she  appears,'  he  says,  *  all  the 
charms  of  the  spring  are  forgotten.'  In  the  next  song  the  reader, 
to  his  surprise,  will  find  the  minstrel  changed  into  a  satirist,  who 
denounces  the  political  and  religious  corruption  of  his  times,  re- 
bukes the  Pope  for  his  worldly  ambition,  and  predicts  a  speedy 
ruin  of  the  world.  These  are  not  all  the  notes  of  the  scale  on 
which  his  songs  are  constructed.  As  a  specimen  of  his  lighter 
and  more  popular  style,  the  following  strophe  in  praise  of  German 
women  may  serve  : — 

In  manj'  foreign  lands  I've  been, 

And  knights  and  ladies  thtre  have  seen  { 

But  here  alone  I  find  my  rest — 

Old  Germany  is  still  the  best ; 

Some  other  lands  have  pleased  me  well ; 

But  here — 'tis  here  I  choose  to  dwell. 

German  men  have  virtues  rare, 

And  German  maids  are  angels  fair  I 

He  rises  to  a  higher  strain  than  this  in  other  lyrics,  where  he 
places  domestic  virtue  above  external  beauty,  and  speaks  of  Miiine 
in  the  higher  interpretation  of  the  word.  *  Even  where  it  cannot 
be  returned,'  he  says,  '  if  devoted  to  one  worthy  of  it,  if  ennobles 
a  man's  life.  His  affection  for  one  teaches  him  to  be  kind  and 
generous  towards  all.'  Walther  pleasantly  describes  himself  as  by 
no  means  good-looking,  and  censures  all  praise  bestowed  on  men 
for  their  merely  exterior  advantages.    And  he  is  no   fanatic 
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•worshipper  of  feminine  beauty,  affirming  that  it  may  sometimes  be 
a  tbin  ninsk  worn  over  bad  paeaions.  Grace  and  amiability  live 
longer  and  exert  a  deeper  influence  than  external  charms.  Wal- 
ther  agrees  with  Reinmar  von  Zweter  in  regarding  '  wife '  as  a 
title  more  honourable  than  'lady.'  The  first  implies  some  duties 
fulfilled ;  the  second  is  only  an  abstract  term. 

With  regard  to  their  moral  and  social  purport,  the  vei*ses  of  VVal- 
ther  have  a  considerable  historical  interest.  They  show  us  how 
insecurely  the  Church  held  the  faith  and  loyaltj  of  German  men  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Walther  is  bold  and  violent  in  his  defi- 
ance and  contempt  of  the  Pope's  usurpation  of  temporal  authority. 
Referring  in  one  place  to  a  fable  commonly  believed  in  his  time, 
he  says : — '  When  Constantine  gave  the  spear  of  temporal  power, 
as  well  as  the  cross  and  the  crown,  to  the  see  of  Rome,  the  angels 
in  heaven  lamented,  and  well  they  might ;  for  that  power  is  now 
abused  to  annoy  the  emperor  and  to  stir  up  the  princes,  his  vassals, 
against  him.'  The  poet  was  as  earnest  in  dissuading  the  people 
from  contributing  money  to  support  the  Crusades.  '  Very  little  of 
it,'  said  he,  '  will  ever  find  its  way  into  the  Holy  Land.  The 
Pope  is  now  filling  his  Italian  coffers  with  our  German  silver.*  f 
This  saying  seems  to  have  been  very  popular ;  for  a  tame  moralist 
■who  lived  in  Walther's  time  complains  that,  by  making  such 
statements,  the  poet  was  perverting  the  faith  of  many  people. 
*  All  his  fine  verses,'  the  moralist  adds,  *  will  not  atone  for  that 
bad  libel  on  Rome.'  Yet  the  author  of  it  was  quite  orthodox  in 
doctrine,  and  was  enthusiastic  in  his  zeal  for  rescuing  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  Saracens.  In  one  of  his  best  lyrics,  already 
mentioned,  he  imagines  that  he  has  aiTived  in  Palestine.  The 
•whole  of  this  poem  might  serve,  if  it  could  be  fairly  translated,  as 
an  example  of  the  author's  bold  and  poetical  style ;  but  we  can- 
not attempt  more  than  a  version  of  the  first  stanza : — 

Now  I  live  without  a  care  ; 
For  all  I've  longed  for  1  behold. 
The  Holy  Land  of  which  elsewhere, 
Such  wonders  have  been  truly  told. 
Lies  all  spread  out  before  me  there. 
And  I  may  tread  the  path  which  God, 
In  human  form,  so  often  trod. 

Then   follows  a  summary   of  nearly   all   the   articles   in  the 
postles'  Creed.    If  this  lyric  makes  it  evident  that  the  poet  waa, 
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a  Christian  in  his  belief,  other  verses  express,  -with  equal  earnest- 
ness, his  love  of  his  native  land  and  his  grief  for  the  social  and 
political  disorders  of  his  own  times.  He  believes  that  the  world 
is  falling  a  prey  to  anarchy.  *  I  hear  the  rushing  of  the  water,' 
he  says,  *  and  I  watch  the  movements  of  the  fish  that  swim  in  its 
depth.  I  explore  the  habits  of  the  creatures  of  this  world,  in  the 
orest  and  in  the  field,  from  the  beast  of  the  chase  down  to  the 
insect,  and  I  find  there  is  nowhere  any  life  that  is  not  vexed  by 
hatred  and  strife.  Warfare  is  found  everywhere,  and  yet  some 
order  is  preserved  even  among  animals ;  but  in  my  own  native 
land,  where  the  petty  princes  are  lifting  themselves  up  against  the 
emperor,  we  are  hastening  on  to  anarchj'.'  The  course  of  events 
proved  that  he  was  too  true  in  this  prediction.  Resignation  and 
des-pair,  rather  than  any  hope  of  a  reconciliation  of  religion  with 
practical  life,  characterise  other  meditative  poem's.  We  give,  in 
the  following  version,  the  purport  of  one  of  the  best  of  thia 
class: — 

I  fat  one  day  upon  a  stone. 

And  meditated  long,  alone. 

While  resting  on  my  hand  my  head, 

In  silence  to  myself  I  said  : — 

*  How,  in  these  days  of  care  and  strife^ 

Shall  I  employ  mj'  fleeting  life  ? — 

Three  precious  jewels  I  require 

To  satisfy  my  heart's  desire  : — 

The  first  is  honour,  brifzht  and  clear, 

The  next  is  wealth,  and — far  more  dear— 

The  third  is  Heaven's  approving  smile.' 

Then,  after  I  had  mused  awhile, 

I  saw  that  it  was  vain  to  pine 

For  these  three  pearls  in  one  small  shrine; 

To  find  within  one  heart  a  place 

For  honour,  wealth,  and  heavenly  grace  ; 

For  how  can  one,  in  days  like  these. 

Heaven  and  the  world  together  please  ? 

Many  inferior  names  must  be  left  unnoticed  to  make  room  for 
those  of  two  or  three  versifiers  who,  with  regard  to  their  didactic 
tendency,  Avere  followers  or  associates  of  Walther.  Of  the  first  of 
these,  who  was  styled  Der  Marnee,  hardly  anything  is  known 
further  tliim  that  lie  was  a  wandering  Suabian  minstrel,  who 
died  some  time  before  1287.  It  is  related  by  one  of  his  friends, 
Rumeland,  that  Der  Marner  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  becKme 
sione-blind,  and  was  murdered  when  on  a  journey.   Like  Walther, 
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he  was  audacious  in  his  declamations  against  Rome ;  but  his  didao 
tic  verses  have  but  little  poetical  interest.  Brother  Wersher, 
who  lived  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  ia 
described  as  *  a  pilgrim,'  was  another  severe  didactic  versifier,  a 
laudator  tempoHs  acti,  and  a  satirist  of  the  rising  generation  of  hia 
times.  Indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  necessary  to  die,  in  order  to 
gain  a  good  word  from  brother  Wemher,  for  he  praised  only  the 
deceased,  and  his  best  poems  are  elegies.  Of  Minue,  whether  in 
the  right  or  the  wrong  sense  of  the  word,  we  find  very  little  in 
his  verses.  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  liked  Wernher,  for  he  waS 
*  a  good  hater.'  ^ 

Keinkar  vox  Zweter — so  named  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
older  Reinmar  already  mentioned — deserves  to  be  noticed  if  only 
on  account  of  his  rational  respect  for  real  good  women  as  distin- 
guished from  the  abstract  and  imaginary  ladies  celebrated  by  so 
many  versifiers.  It  is  true  he  is  rather  prosaic  in  hia  style  of 
repeating  that  the  honest,  homely,  practical  wife  holds  a  place  in 
the  world  far  higher  than  that  of  the  dreamlike  goddess  of  a 
minnesinger;  that  true  beauty  survives  the  loss  of  youth's 
charms,  and  that  a  devotion  which  baa  lived  through  trials  of 
fortitude  and  patience  is  worth  more  than  the  bare  promise  of 
youth,  'A  true  wife,'  he  adds,  'is  as  precious  as  the  Gral  seen 
by  Parzival  in  the  castle.  She  is,  at  once,  a  woman  and  an  angel.' 
This  passage  recalls  Wordsworth's  lines  on 

a  creature  not  too  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  f()od. 
And  yet  a  spirit,  too,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  augel  light. 

The  portrait  of  Reinmar  given  in  the  *  Parisian  Manoscript '  is, 
of  course,  imaginary ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the 
illustrations  given  in  that  volume.  He  sits,  meditating,  under  a 
Gothic  canopy.  On  his  right  hand  a  little  maiden,  and  at  his 
left  a  boy,  seem  to  be  earnestly  engaged  in  writing  down  the 
advice  he  has  recently  given  them.  This  picture  refers,  probably, 
to  one  of  his  lyrics,  of  which  the  beginning,  considered  as  poetry, 
is  far  better  than  the  close.     It  opens  thus  : — 

My  life  is  in  its  eventide. 
My  sunshine  now  has  turned  to  pray  | 
Of  youth,  still  glowing  like  the  dawn, 
I'm  musing  at  the  cluse  of  day. 
e2 
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And  then    follows  some  advice  to  young  people,  which  is  good 
and  ti:ie  in  its  purport,  but  prosaic  in  form. 

With  regard  to  their  moral  tendencies,  the  versifiers  of  this  time 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes ; — those  who  hardly  speak  of 
morals  and  those  who  speak  mostly  in  a  severe  and  ascetic  tone. 
While  some  describe  life  as  a  festival,  others  turn  away  from  it  in 
despair.  Religion,  as  understood  by  Walther  and  others,  is  re- 
garded mostly  as  a  preparation  for  another  world.  *  This  world, 
says  Walther,  *  though  gay  with  green  and  rosy  colours  on  the 
outside,  is  black  within,  and  dark  as  death,  fjr  those  who  look 
beyond  the  outer  show ; '  and  many  less  powerful  expressions  of  the 
same  thought  may  be  found  in  the  lyrical  and  didactic  verse  of 
the  times.  A  remarkable  protest  against  this  mediaeval  pessimism 
is  found  in  some  lyrical  poems  ascribed  to  Friedrich  von 
SoNNENBURG,  who  lived  and  gained  fame  as  a  minstrel  before 
1253,  and  died  before  1287.  The  moat  striking  characteristic  of 
his  verses  is  their  anti-monastic  tendency.  '  To  blame  this  fair 
world  in«which  we  live,'  he  says,  '  is  to  be  guilty  of  impiety  ;  for 
it  is  through  this  world  that  we  obtain  our  knowledge  of  the 
Creator,  and  its  substance  is  so  good  that  God  formed  out  of  it 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  His  own  human  nature.'  '  All  the  saints 
who  have  lived  have  been  indebted  to  this  earth  on  which  we 
dwell  for  their  bodily  existence,'  says  the  poet ;  and  he  adds — 
with  a  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatiou — '  God  forms 
daily  His  own  body  out  of  the  produce  of  the  earth.  Through 
this  world  lies  our  only  way  into  heaven,  and,  at  the  resurrection, 
it  must  .be  from  the  earth  that  our  new  bodies  will  arise.  The 
commandment  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother  "  forbids  a 
contempt  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  ;  for  if  God  is  our  Father, 
the  world  is,  surely,  our  mother.  "  Forsake  this  evil  world ! " 
men  idly  say  ;  but  it  is  simply  impossible.  Let  us  forsake  our 
sins,  and  be  thankful  for  the  world  we  dwell  in  ! '  These  are  the 
most  original  thoughts  to  be  found  in  Sonnenburg's  rhymes. 
That  he  could  be  sometimes  severe  in  his  censure  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  that  he  had  no  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  emperor, 
we  see  in  a  dismal  elegy  on  the  great  Hohenstaufen.  The  poet 
here  expresses  a  firm  belief  that  Rome  has  for  ever  excluded  her 
enemy  from  heaven.  *  It  must  be  so,  if  all  that  the  monks  say  is 
tjue,'  he  adds,  and  he  is  not  speaking  ironically. 

The  want  of  individuality  and  other  faults  of  the  Minnelieder  are 
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partly  explained  when  we  consider  that  they  were  composed  to  be 
sung,  and  that  many  of  their  metres  and  stanzas  were  intricate  in 
their  structure.  As  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  combining  such 
conditions  with  a  free  expression  of  thought,  we  may  refer  to  one 
of  the  best  of  the  religious  Mitmelieder — a  hymn  in  praise  of  the 
Virgin,  which  was  written  by  Ebebhabt  von  Sa_x.  He  lived  in 
;he  later  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was,  probably,  a 
Dominican  monk.  Of  all  the  twenty  stanzas — each  consisting  of 
twelve  lines — it  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  English  transla- 
tion of  one,  BO  as  to  preserves  the  sense  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
metre,  with  corresponding  rhymes.  The  structure  of  the  regular 
Italian  sonnet  is  less  difficult  than  that  of  the  stanza  chosen  for 
this  hymn,  which  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  musical  of  all  the 
religious  MmnelieJer. 

Having  given  some  brief  notices  of  versifiers,  who,  in  some 
respects,  might  be  associated  with  Walther,  we  may  now  mention 
those  who  belonged  to  the  fantastic  school.  Of  these,  the  first  in 
rank  is  Ulrich  vox  LicnxENSTEin,  a  knight  of  Steiermark,  who 
was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  If  half 
of  what  he  tells  of  himself  is  true,  his  adventures  surpassed  in 
absurdity  some  that  we  read  of  in  Don  Quixote.  He  was  employed 
as  page  to  a  noble  lady  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  old,  and 
soon  afterwards  made  a  resolution  (»f  devoting  his  whole  life  to  her 
service,  for  which  she  never  thanked  him.  This  wasted  loyalty 
occupied  about  thirty  years  of  his  life,  and  gave  rise  to  a  series  of 
strange  adventures  which  are  described  in  his  romance  (or  auto- 
biography), entitled  Frauendiengt.  Its  absurdity  makes  it  almost 
incredible ;  but  its  style  is  that  of  a  dry,  versified  chronicle,  and 
it  has  been  generally  accepted  as  autobiographical.  Here  he  tells 
how,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  elected  lady — which 
had  never  been  questioned — he  rode  forth  '  disguised  as  Venus,' 
and  tilted  against  all  knights  who  would  accept  his  challenge. 
In  another  expedition,  he  represented  King  Arthur,  restored  to 
the  world  in  order  to  revive  the  institutions  of  chivalry.  The 
lady  for  whom  he  encountered  all  the  dangers  of  his  first  series  of 
adventures  despised  him,  made  him  the  butt  of  ridicule,  and,  at 
last,  subjected  him  to  a  practical  joke  so  degrading  that  he  will 
not  tell  us  what  it  was.  *  If  I  mentioned  it,'  he  says,  '  every 
honest  man  would  sympathise  with  my  vexation.'  His  own  wife, 
whom  he  now  aud  then  mentions  kindly,  and  with  whom  he  lived 
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on  good  terms  when  he  stayed  at  home,  seems  to  have  made  n« 
protest  against  his  Quixotism.  His  Dulcinea  was  a  respectable 
married  lady  when  he  was  tirst  engaged  in  her  service,  an»J  she 
must  have  been,  at  least,  about  twelve  years  older  than  her 
champion.  Some  critics,  who  accept  Ubich's  story  as  a  statement 
of  facts,  suppose  that  his  imagination  had  been  excited  by  a  study 
of  French  romances.  Others  find  in  his  Frauetidienst  a  fair 
picture  of  manners  in  the  times  of  chivalry.  He  died  in  1277, 
when  he  was  about  seventy-six  years  old.  His  example  was 
copied,  on  a  reduced  scale,  by  John  Hadlaitb,  of  Zurich,  who 
died  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  this  new  Quixote  was  too 
late  in  the  field,  and  his  performances  were  hardly  noticeable. 
Some  of  his  verses  are  imitations  of  the  style  of  Nithart  von 
IIeuenthal,  a  knight  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  whose  songs  deserve  notice  for  the  novelty  of  their 
character. 

Nithart  was  lively  and  fluent  in  his  versification,  and  gave 
some  interest  to  his  songs  by  introducing  comic  scenes  from  rustic 
ife  and  telling  his  own  adventures  at  village  festivals.  In  several 
instances  his  humour  is  more  to  be  commended  than  his  taste. 
Walther,  most  likely,  referred  to  Nithart's  innovations,  when  he 
spoke  of  *  low  comic  ballads  that  ought  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
boors  from  whom  they  were  borrowed.'  Nithart  generally  gives 
some  dramatic  interest  to  his  songs;  but  his  plots  have  little 
variety.  For  example,  he  begins  a  song  with  a  few  notes  on  fine 
weather,  and  then  lightly  sketches  his  rural  scenery.  It  is  May- 
time  ;  the  linden-trees  are  putting  forth  their  fresh  gi'een  leaves ; 
the  meadows  are  golden  with  buttercups,  and  the  village  maidens 
come  out  to  dance.  A  venerable  rustic  makes  her  appearance, 
entreating  her  wilful  daughter  to  stay  at  home  and  work  in  the 
garden.  The  mother  scolds  and  threatens ;  but  the  girl  trips 
away  to  join  the  dancers.  In  another  song,  the  girl  and  her 
mother  have  changed  their  parts,  and  we  have  a  livelier  comedy. 
It  is  now  the  old  dame  who,  unconscious  of  her  age  and  infirmity, 
is  seized  with  an  irresistible  passion  for  dancing.  In  vain  the  girl 
speaks  of  gray  hairs  and  a  becoming  sobriety.  The  maiden  must 
now  stay  at  home,  and  the  old  mother  trips  away  to  the  dance. 
Nithart  had,  probably,  a  lively  style  of  singing  and  recitation  that 
gave  effect  to  such  songs  as  these.  We  find  their  characteristich 
in  the  lyrica  of  Gottfried  von  Nifen,  and  in  those  ascribed  to 
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Dee  Tai^hSttser.  In  passing',  we  may  observe,  that  the  popular 
legend  associated  with  the  name  of  Der  Tanhauser  is  far  older 
than  his  time. 

Versiliers  became  more  and  more  didactic  towards  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  writings  ascribed  to 
Heinrich  Featjenlob,  of  Meissen,  who  was  bom  in  1260  and 
died  in  1318.  He  was  a  man  of  some  learninsr,  and  liked  to  show 
it,  even  when  it  was  out  of  place.  *  Other  poets  skim  the  surface,' 
he  says;  '  I  descend  into  the  depths.'  This  refers,  we  suppose,  to 
his  mystical  verses,  which  are  his  worst.  A  tradition  says  that, 
on  account  of  the  praise  he  bestowed  on  good  women  and  their 
domestic  virtues,  he  was  curried  to  his  grave  by  ladies,  and  waa 
buried,  with  great  honours,  in  the  cathedral  at  Mayence. 

Frauenlob's  imitator,  and  subsequent  rival,  was  a  wandering 
smith  named  Regenbogen,  who  left  his  trade  and,  urged,  as  he 
tells  us,  *  by  a  love  of  poetry  ' — but,  more  probably,  by  a  wish  to 
avoid  hard  work — chose  the  life  of  a  ballad-singer.  The  times 
were  unfavourable,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  a  disappointed 
man.  Unlimited  competition  had  injured  the  trade  of  rhyming, 
and  the  market  value  of  verse  had  fallen  very  low.  *  My  noble 
patrons  must  soon  pay  me  better,'  says  Eegenbogen,  *  or  I  shall 
go  back  to  the  anvil.'  Another  rhymer,  Master  Stolle,  is 
very  emphatic  in  his  condemnation  of  the  king,  Rudolf  of  Haps- 
burg,  who  would  not  pay  money  for  verses.  'The  king,'  says 
Master  Stolle,  *  is  an  honourable  man ;  but  he  will  not  spend. 
He  is  rich,  no  doubt,  in  all  virtues ;  but  he  will  not  scatter  his 
money.  Sing  or  say  what  vou  will  in  his  praise,  this  must  be 
always  added — he  gives  us  nothing.'  It  is  a  hard,  unpoetic  fact 
that  the  development  of  lyric  poetry  was  interrupted  in  the  days  of 
Kaiser  Rudolf  by  a  want  of  funds.  Walther,  a  true  poet,  com- 
plained of  his  poverty,  and  no  wonder  that  his  degenerate  fol- 
lowers, the  poetasters,  had  to  complain  more  bitterly.  Intellectual 
culture  was  becoming  more  and  more  resident  in  towns,  and  found 
less  and  less  patronage  in  the  castles  of  knights  and  barons  and  at 
the  courts  of  princes.  The  wandering  ballad-singers  fought 
bravely  against  the  tendency  of  their  times,  and  persevered  in 
their  old,  idle  way  of  life.  The  followers  of  Regenbogen  were  not 
easily  suppressed.  It  was  more  than  a  century  after  his  time, 
when  a  venal  rhymer,  Michael  Beheik,  almost  in  despair, 
complained  thus  of  hai-d  times  : — 
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With  poverty  1  wage  a  useless  strife ; 
I  never  was  so  ragged  in  my  life  I 

About  the  same  time,  Rosenbltit,  a  writer  of  heraldic  ballads, 
gave  up  business ;  in  other  words,  abandoned  his  vagabond  life 
and  his  adulation  of  noblemen,  settled  at  Niirnberg.  and  there 
wrote  comic  tales,  not  always  edifying,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
people.  His  example  was  characteristic  of  the  general  tendency 
of  popular  literature  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
Though  several  itinerant  poetasters  continued  their  struggle  for 
existence,  they  did  not  represent  the  popular  culture  of  their 
times,  which  found  encouragement  in  the  towns,  and  especially  in 
the  guilds  of  the  Master  Singers,  to  which  our  attention  must  soon 
be  directed. 

Here,  then,  we  say  farewell  to  the  German  troubadours,  and  to 
their  attendants  and  followers,  the  wandering  ballad-singers ;  but 
before  we  go  on  to  describe  the  guilds  or  schools  of  their  well- 
meaning  but  prosaic  successors,  the  master  singers,  we  must  no- 
tice several  books  of  didactic  verse,  which  belong  to  the  thirteenth 
century  and  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth.  In  one  of  these — 
oddly  entitled  '  The  Runner,'  and  written  by  Hugo  von  Trimberg^ — 
will  be  found  an  indication  of  the  general  characteristics  of  popu- 
lar literature  from  the  close  of  the  foui-teenth  century  to  the  time 
of  the  Reformation. 

Hugo  von  Trimberg  was  the  rector  of  a  school  near  Bamberg 
in  1260-1309.  The  statement  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster  haa 
been  called  in  question,  but  is  supported  by  strong  internal 
evidence.  He  has  all  the  sourness  and  severity  of  an  overworked 
and  ill-paid  rector  of  a  school,  and  to  this  he  adds  the  bitterness 
of  an  author  who  has  lost  a  considerable  part  of  his  manuscripts. 
He  wrote,  besides  '  The  Runner,'  several  books,  including  one 
entitled  Der  Sammlcr  ('  The  Gatherer '),  which,  as  he  tells  us,  waa 
lost  during  his  lifetime.  Hugo  had  learning  enough  to  enable  him 
to  make  some  quotations  from  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Seneca.  Hia 
book  was  at  first  planned  as  an  allegory,  but  he  afterwards  used  it 
as  he  might  have  used  a  chest  of  drawers  in  which  to  stow  away 
any  articles  lie  had  not  room  for  elsewhere.  His  memory  seems 
to  have  been  injured  by  his  drudgery  in  the  school  near  Bamberg; 
for  he  often  inser(|S  the  same  article  twice.  He  declaims  severely 
against  all  iJasses  of  society,  excepting  the  peasantry.     '  When 
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the  Old  Serpent  was  cast  down  from  heaven/  says  Hugo,  ♦  his 
body  was  broken  into  three  pieces.  The  first — p^ifle — was  shared 
among  the  wealthy  laity;  the  middle — greed  — became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  clergy  j  and  the  tail — envy — was  given  to  the  monks. 
If  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  Peter  were  living  now  at  Rome,  they 
would  be  sold,  if  anyone  would  bid  a  fair  price  for  them.'  Such 
sweeping  accusations  as  these  are  repeated  here  and  there,  and  the 
old  schoolmaster  apologises  by  telling  us  that  his  memory  is  'not 
as  good  as  it  was  forty  years  ago.'  Turning  to  treat  of  his  own 
profession,  he  assures  us  that  elementary  education  is  useless  if  it 
is  not  religious,  and  he  makes  the  same  complaint  of  the  rising 
generation  that  we  often  hear  now : — '  There  are  no  genuine  children 
to  be  found  now,'  he  says ;  '  the  boys  are  far  too  clever,  and  kr  ow 
more  than  their  parents  and  their  teachers.  I  do  not  like  these 
little  old  men.  When  they  are  really  old,  I  expect  they  will  be 
very  childish.'  Then  follow  some  laudations  of  the  good  old 
times  that  had  passed  away,  it  seems,  before  the  opening  of  the 
fourteenth  century!  Hugo  condemns  the  waste  of  time  in  read- 
ing such  romances  as  *  Parzival '  and  *  Tristan,*  *  which  are  full  of 
lies,'  he  says,  and  he  ridicules  tournaments  and  some  other  amuse- 
ments of  chivalry.  The  most  readable  parts  of  his  book  are  the 
etoiies  and  fables  which  he  inserts  to  illustrate  his  doctrines.  For 
example,  to  show  that  there  is  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another 
for  the  poor  in  the  confessional,  he  tells  a  story  of  the  wolf  and 
the  fox  who  went  to  Rome  to  confess  to  the  Pope.  On  their 
way, 

They  overtook  the  Ass,  and  so 

All  three  to  Rome  tojjether  go. 

And  when  they  saw  the  city  near, 

1"he  Wolf  said  to  h'la  cousin  dear: 

*  Reynard,  my  plan  I'll  name  to  you  :— 

The  Pope,  we  know,  has  much  to  do : 

I  doubt  if  he  cag  spend  his  time 

To  hear  our  catalogues  of  crime. 

Twill  spare  some  trouble  for  the  Pop* 

(And  also  for  ourselves,  I  hope. 

As  we  may  'sca(>e  with  penance  less). 

If  to  each  other  we  confess  : , 

Let  each  describe  his  greay^gu  sin- 
So,  without  preface,  I'll  begin. 

To  notice  trifles  I  disdain  ; 

But  one  fact  gives  my  conscience  pain, 

"Tis  this : — there  dwelt  beside  the  Rhin* 

▲  man  who  lived  bv  feeding  swine 
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He  had  a  sow  who  rambled  wide, 
While  all  her  pigs  with  hunger  cried. 
I  punished  her  in  such  a  way, 
That  never  more  she  went  astray. 
Her  little  ones,  deserted  now, 
Oft  moved  my  pity,  I'll  avow  ; 
I  ended  all  their  woes  one  night— 
Now  let  my  punishment  be  light!' 
'Well,'  said  the  Fox,  'your  sin  was  snuK,^ 
And  hardly  can  for  penance  call ; 
For  such  a  venial  transgression 
You've  made  amends  by  this  confession. 
And  now  I'll  do  as  you  have  done  ; 
Of  all  my  sins  I'll  name  but  one  : 
A  man  such  noisy  fowls  would  keep, 
That  no  one  near  his  house  could  sleep } 
The  crowings  of  his  chanticleer 
Disturbed  the  country  far  and  near. 
Distracted  by  the  noise,  one  night 
I  went  and  stopped  his  crowing  quite. 
But  this  feat  ended  not  the  matter. 
The  hens  began  to  crow  and  chatter  ; 
And  so  (the  deed  I  slightly  rue) 
I  killed  them  and  their  chickens  too.' 

*  Well,'  said  the  Wolf,  'to  hush  that  din 
Was  surely  no  alanning  sin. 
Abstain  from  poultry  for  three  daj'g. 
And,  if  you  like,  amend  your  ways. 
But  now  the  Ass  must  ba  confessed — 
Donkey  !  how  far  have  ^-ou  transgressed  f 

*  Ah  ! '  said  the  Ass  with  dismal  bray, ) 
'  You  know  1  have  not  much  to  say ;  r 
For  I  have  toiled  from  day  to  day,  J 
And  done  for  master  service  good, 

In  carrying  water,  com,  and  wood  ; 
But  once,  in  winter-time,  'tis  true, 
I  did  what  1  perhaps  must  rue  : — 
A  countryman,  to  keep  him  warm 
(We  had,  just  then,  a  snowy  storm). 
Had  put  some  straw  into  his  shoes^ 
To  bile  it  1  could  not  refuse ; 
And  so  (for  hunger  was  my  law) 
I  took,  or  stole,  a  single  straw.' 

*  There  !  say  no  more ! '  the  Fox  exclaimed  j 
'For  wal  t  of  straw  that  man  was  lamed  ( 
His  feet  were  bitten  by  the  frost ; 

'Tis  probable  his  life  was  lost. 
'Twas  theft  and  murder. — No  reply ! 
Your  penance  is,  that  you  must  die.' 

The  author  corcludes  his  woik  with  a  passage  that  may  disarm 
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criticism.  Self-knowledge  was  rare  amonpr  the  satirists  of  these 
times,  but  Hugo  had  acquired  it  '  I  am  like  Balaam's  ass,'  he 
says,  *  speaking  to  warn  sinners  of  the  errors  of  their  way.  But 
wherever  my  book  travels — in  Suabia,  Thuringia,  Bavaria,  and 
Frankiii — I  trust  that  many  will  thank  me  for  putting  into  German 
some  good  doctrines  hitherto  little  known  in  our  land,  and  I 
entreat  my  survivors— especially  women — to  subscribe  each  a 
penny,  that  masses  may  be  said  for  the  release  of  my  soul  from 
purgatory.' 

Hugo's  didactic  and  satirical  book  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senting the  purport  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  literature  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ;  but  later  satirists  were 
even  more  severe  and  indiscriminate  than  Hugo  in  their  censures. 
For  a  time,  the  men  of  reformatory  tendencies  had  the  advantage 
in  polemical  writing  until  Thomas  Mumer  arose  and  showed  them 
that  ridicule  and  bitter  invective  could  also  be  employed  with 
efi'ect  against  Protestants.  In  these  times  the  ten  commandments 
seemed  to  have  been  virtually  reduced  to  two : — the  first,  that 
every  man  should  have  a  good  conceit  of  himself,  and  the  second 
that  he  should  libel  his  neighbours. 

Dor  Winsbecke,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  a  more  pleasing  didactic  book  than  Hugo's.  It  gives 
us  the  advice  of  an  aged  father  addressed  to  his  son,  and  its  tone 
is  both  manly  and  gentle.  A  very  short  quotation  may  serve  to 
confirm  our  statement  that,  besides  fanatical  worshippers  and 
satirists  of  women,  there  lived  some  gentlemen  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  *  My  son,'  says  the  old  man,  *  I  warn  you  not  to  follow 
the  example  of  those  who  rail  against  women.  You  may  find, 
perhaps,  even  in  high  rank  some  ladies  who  are  hardly  worthy  of 
their  titles  ;  but  let  not  this  mislead  you.  To  win  the  esteem  of 
good  women  is  a  sure  way  to  success  in  life.  In  their  society  we 
find  our  best  solace,  and  all  the  cares  and  toils  of  our  life  are  for- 
gotten.' This  book,  Der  Wvisheche,  had  a  feminine  counterpart — 
Die  Winsbeckin — in  which  a  mother  gives  moral  instruction  to 
her  daughter.  Her  well-intended  advice  is  inferior  to  the  old 
man's,  but  is  more  amusing.  A  far  better  didactic  book,  entitled 
Freidanks  Bescheidenheit  ('  Freidank's  Advice '),  has  been,  without 
authority,  ascribed  to  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  The  unknown 
author,  or  compiler,  of  this  book,  which  includes  a  great  number  of 
proverbs,  resembles  Hugo  in  some  of  his  denunciations  of  the 
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mediaeval  Church ;  but  writes  on  the  whole  with  greater  modera- 
tion. With  regard  to  this  quality,  however,  'The  Italian  Guest,' 
a  book  on  morals  and  manners  written  by  TnoMASiN  Zirclare, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  one  of  the  best 
didactic  works  of  its  time.  In  other  respects  it  is  not  remark- 
able. 

We  find  more  amusement  in  the  Edektein,  a  series  of  storiea 
and  fables  written  by  Ulrich  Boner,  a  monk  who  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  1340.  He  wrote  very  clearly  and  without  the 
slightest  attempt  to  decorate  his  verses,  'Plain  words  are  my 
fashion,'  he  says  ;  '  one  of  my  stories  may  look  like  a  dry  nutshell, 
but  a  kernel  will  be  found  in  it.  You  may  gather  some  medicinal 
herbs  out  of  a  homely  little  garden  like  mine.'  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, he  gives  a  story  purely  for  its  humour,  as  when  he  tells  how 
•u  iucorrigible  dunce  came  home  from  the  University  of  Paris  :— 

The  father  spread  his  daintiest  cheer 

For  friends  who  came  from  far  and  near. 

Congratulating  sire  and  son 

For  all  the  lore  at  Paris  won. 

John  drew  a  long  and  studious  face 

(For  every  dunce  may  learn  grimace) : 

He  nodded  well,  and  shook  Ids  head. 

And,  wise]}',  very  little  said. 

Then,  when  the  dinner-time  was  o'er. 

He  stood  beside  an  open  door, 

And  studiously  belield  the  sky — 

The  moon  was  sliining,  full  and  high. 

Then  whispered  some  good  friends  together 

*He  knows  the  laws  of  winds  and  weather. 

Astronomy  ! — he  knows  it  all, 

And  what  to-morrow  will  befall.' 

The  fatlier  was  a  happy  man 

Until  the  son  to  talk  began  ; 

For  opening  wide  his  mouth,  he  said : 

'  One  thing  does  puzzle  my  poor  head  ; 

'Tis  this  : — the  moon  that  you  see  there 

And  that  at  Paris  make  a  pair 

So  much  alike,  1  cannot  see 

Their  difference  in  the  least  degree  !  *— 

At  this  the  father  shook  liis  head. 

And  to  his  friends,  in  anger,  said  : 

•  Be  warned  by  me — don't  send  to  school 

A  boy  predestined  for  a  fool.' 
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We  have  still  to  mention  the  prose  literature  of  this  peiiod.  It 
is  scanty,  but  interestinf? ;  for  it  iucludes  the  remarkable  sermons 
of  the  Franciscan  friar  Brother  Berthold,  and  the  speculativa 
writings  of  the  so-called  mystic,  Miister  Eckhart.  These  weie 
men  who  endeavoured,  not  to  describe  the  world  as  it  is,  nor  to 
satirise  it,  but  to  make  it  a  new  world.  They  belonged,  i-eapec- 
tively,  to  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  ordei-s,  founded  in  1208 
and  1215.  Brother  Berthold  was  the  best  popular  preacher,  and 
Master  Eckhart  was  the  highest  speculative  thinker  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

BERxnoLD  Lech,  bom  about  1220-30,  was  the  pupil  of  David 
of  Augsburg,  a  monk  of  some  learning,  who  seems  to  have  been 
proud  of  the  young  preacher  he  had  trained  ;  for  the  master  some- 
times accompanied  the  scholar  in  his  travels  through  Bavaiia, 
Bohemia,  and  Thuringia.  So  great  was  the  fame  of  Berthold 
among  the  common  people,  that  in  many  places  where  he  came 
no  church  was  large  enough  to  hold  his  congregation.  He  there- 
fore often  chose  some  elevated  i-pot  in  the  open  field,  and  there 
preached  to  assembled  thousands.  In  order  to  give  fair  play  to 
his  powerful  voice,  he  took  care  to  place  his  congregation  facing 
the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  was  blowing.  One  of  his 
chief  traits  was  his  opposition  to  externalism,  and  this  alone  was 
remarkable  at  a  time  when  such  a  man  as  Walther,  the  poet,  was 
longing  to  join  a  crusade  in  order  to  save  his  soul.  Though  Ber- 
thold was  an  orthodox  churchman  and  denounced  heresy,  he 
preached  boldly  against  trust  in  ceremonies,  pilgrimages,  »md  in- 
'dulgences.  *  You  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  shrine  of  St  James,'  he 
says,  '  and  there  you  have  seen  his  skull,  which  consists  of  dead 
bones;  but  the  better  part  of  the  &unt  is  in  heaven.'  The 
chief  characteristic  of  Berthold's  preaching  was  the  vigorous 
application  of  his  doctrine  to  the  realities  of  common  life.  How- 
ever various  their  tenets  may  be,  moriil  teachers  may,  with  regai'd 
to  their  purport,  be  all  included  in  three  classes: — they  either 
tolerate  life  as  it  is ;  or  they  denounce  it ;  or  they  endeavour 
to  transmute  it  into  a  higher  life.  Berthold  belonged  to  the 
third  class,  and  his  practical  character  is  clearly  shown  in  an 
anecdote  related  of  him.  He  had  been  preaching,  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  a  notorious  sinner  cried  aloud  and  expressed  a  sudden 
resolution  to  lead  a  new  life.  The  monk  immediately  made  a 
pause  in  his  discourse,  and  gave   orders,  which  were   promptly 
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obeyed,  that  a  collection  should  be  made  for  the  penitent  Magda- 
lene, to  enable  her  to  start  fairh-^  in  a  course  cf  honest  living. 
That  such  a  practice  might  be  abused,  and  lead  to  conversions 
more  numerous  than  genuine,  is  only  too  obvious. 

Berthold  was  a  man  of  superior  imaginative  eloquence.  There 
are  some  passages  in  the  best  of  his  'land-sermons,'  as  he  called 
them,  which  remind  us  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  style;  the  follow- 
ing passage,  for  example  :— *  What  can  a  child  unborn  know,'  says 
the  preacher,  *  of  the  light  and  glory  of  this  world  ;  of  the  bright 
sun,  the  sparkling  stars,  the  various  colours  and  the  radiance  of 
gems ;  or  of  the  splendid  array  of  silk  and  gold  made  by  man's 
skill ;  or  of  the  melodies  of  birds  and  the  sounds  of  instruments 
of  music;  or  of  the  various  hues  of  flowers,  and  of  so  many  other 
splendours  ?  As  little  can  we  know  truly  of  the  unspeakable 
pleasures  of  Paradise.'  Other  equally  fervid  passages  are  to  be 
found  in  the  sermon  on  Heaven,  where  the  light  and  warmth  of 
the  preacher's  imagination  play  mostly  upon  the  clouds,  and 
strike  out  resplendent  colours  there  ;  while  in  his  practical  teach- 
ing his  doctrine  descends  with  fertilising  power,  and  penetrates 
the  soil  of  daily  life.  His  words  are  seldom  abstract ;  he  clothes 
his  thoughts  in  familiar  imagery,  and  repeats  them  again  and 
again,  as  if  resolved  to  make  his  dullest  hearer  understand. 

Berthold's  errors  arose  from  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  society.  It  is  easier  to  retire  from  the  world 
than  to  mend  it ;  but  Berthold,  though  a  monk,  would  not  sur- 
render the  world  to  the  power  of  evil.  In  his  endeavour 
to  reconcile  his  two  beliefs— that  the  world  was  made  to  be  a 
home  for  happy  men,  and  that  it  has  been  greatly  depraved — 
he  was  led  to  some  bold  conclusions.  The  first  was  an  assertion 
of  the  absolute  freedom  of  man's  will,  to  which  he  ascribed  the 
origin  of  all  existing  evils.  Again,  his  endeavour  to  reconcile  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  the  Creator  with  the  wrongs  and  the 
suflerings  of  society  led  Berthold,  though  he  knew  nothing  of 
Communism  as  a  theory,  to  declaim  in  favour  of  something  very 
much  like  it.  He  says  nothing  of  the  necessity  of  physical 
sufferings,  in  order  to  lead  to  man's  higher  moral  education,  and 
then  to  more  favourable  circumstances ;  he  knows  nothing  of 
such  doctrines  as  modern  economists  teach  ;  but  when  he  sees  the 
Bufferings  of  the  poor  he  declaims  thus : — '  There  is  enough  in  the 
world  for  all  of  you,  and  if  any  suffer  want  it  is  because  others 
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have  too  much.  God  made  this  world  as  complete  as  He  made 
the  heavens.  As  there  is  no  star  wanting  there,  so  there  is  no- 
thing for  man's  use  left  wanting  here.  Tliere  is  enough  meat, 
and  bread,  and  wine,  and  beer,  fish  and  fowl,  and  game  of  all  kinds 
for  all  of  us  ;  and  if  you  Fay  it  has  been  unfairly  distributed,  1 
reply  that  some  one  has  robbed  you  of  your  proper  share.'  In 
concluding  one  part  of  the  sermon  from  which  we  quote,  the 
preacher  declares  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs  to  the  poor, 
and  that  the  rich  must  buy  it  from  the  poor — in  other  words,  must 
merit  it  by  a  liberal  distribution  of  alms.  Such  teaching  as  this 
was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  causes  of  Berthold's  popularit}',  and  its 
influence  survived  his  times.  We  find  its  echoes  in  the  popular 
literature  of  the  following  two  hundred  years.  So  strong  was 
the  general  democratic  tendency  of  these  two  centuries,  that 
it  was  owing  to  Luther  and  his  friends  that  the  Reformation, 
when  it  did  come,  was  not  accompanied  by  a  sweeping 
social  revolution.  Neither  Berthold  nor  the  Mystics  ever 
dreamed  of  such  a  result;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  to 
them  the  extreme  left  party  of  the  Keformation  were  greatly 
indebted  for  their  opinions  and  tendencies.  From  the  highest 
truth  to  error  there  may  be  but  a  step.  '  Men  are  created  to  be 
free,'  said  Berthold,  'and  the  gifts  of  Providence  ought  to  be 
fairly  shared.'  So  thought  John  of  Leyden.  The  good"  friar 
never  dreamed  of  having  such  a  follower,  and  if  he  could  have 
known  him,  would  have  been  ashamed  of  him;  but  there^tvas, 
nevertheless,  an  historical  connection  between  t^se  two  men. 

Apart  from  some  tedious  repetitions,  the  style  o^plierthold's 
sermons  deserves  high  praise.  He  says  two  or  three  things 
distinctly,  and  then  makes  a  full  stop ;  thus  avoiding  the  compli- 
cations of  which  the  German  language  is  capable.  The  same 
clearness  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Tauler,  though  he  is  called  a 
mystic,  and  his  master,  Eckhart,  though  his  writings  may  seem 
abstruse,  on  account  of  the  thoughts  they  are  intended  to  express, 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  writers  of  Middle  High 
German  prose.  We  cannot  pretend  to  give  here  a  full  and 
Bvsteraatic  account  of  his  speculative  views,  which  belong  to  the 
history  of  philosophy,  and  should  be  given  in  their  proper  connec- 
tion ;  but  his  general  tendency  as  a  religious  teacher  may  be  her© 
noticed. 

Master  Heinkich  Eckhart  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the 
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thirteenth  century,  and  died  a  year  (or  perhaps  two  years)  before 
13:^9,  when  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  John  XXII. 
The  bull  states  that  Eckhart,  some  short  time  before  his  death, 
recanted  his  errors ;  but  this  is  clearly  proved  to  be  false  by  the 
documents  of  the  trial  for  heresy,  dated  early  in  1327,  and  still 
existing.  They  show  that  'the  father  of  German  speculation^' — 
so  Eckhart  has  been  justly  styled — did  not  contradict  himself. 
Instead  of  recanting,  he  made  a  protest  against  a  judgment  founded 
on  garbled  extracts  from  his  writings.  His  accuser,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  in  fact,  knew  and  cared  little  about  any  abstruse 
speculations.  But  Eckhart  had  made  himself  enemies  by  his  zeal 
for  the  reformation  of  monasteries ;  and  hence  arose  a  rather 
vague  charge  of  having  taught  something  like  what  is  now  called 
'  pantheism.'  If  we  take  this  word  in  its  plain,  etymological 
meaning,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  Eckhart  did  not  teach 
pantheism  ;  that  is,  he  did  not  teach  that  the  two  concepts  of  the 
universe  and  of  its  Cause  are  identical.  But  he  would  not  rest 
contented  with  an  imaginative  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Creator 
with  the  created.  According  to  the  common  representation,  each 
excludes  the  other,  and,  therefore,  each  must  be  finite.  As  this 
involves  a  contradiction,  Eckhart  was  tempted  to  think  further, 
and  thus  made  himself  liable  to  an  accusation  so  conveniently 
vague  that  it  has  been  preferred  against  the  author  of  the  Bha- 
gavad-Gita,  the  Perhian  mystic  Jellaleddin-Rumi,  the  great 
churchman  and  schoolman  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bruno,  Bohine, 
Spinoza,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Goethe,  and  Schefer.  It  might  be  as 
fairl}'  preferred  against  the  English  poets  Pope  and  Wordsworth. 
The  address  of  the  latter  to  One  who  includes  all  others  '  as  the 
sea  includes  her  waves  '  is  as  pantheistic  as  anything  to  be  found 
in  Eckhart :  and  Pope's  lines — 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  Whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul — 

have  been  accepted  by  Brahmins  as  a  fair  summary  of  their  own 
creed.  If  Eckhart  must,  however,  be  called  a  pantheist,  his 
teaching  was  spiritual.  The  general  tendency  of  his  speculation 
was  to  translate  into  unitive  thought  the  symbols  supplied  by  the 
senses.  For  example,  he  construes  those  words  in  the  Creed, 
*  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  the  Father,'  as  meaning  identity 
with  the  Diviue  Being.     *  Heaven,'  he  tells  us,  '  is  not  a  place, 
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and  eternity  is  not  an  extension  of  time,  however  long,  but  is  the 
substance  of  which  all  the  things  of  time  and  sense  ai-e  but 
shadows,  and  includes,  now,  all  the  past  and  all  the  future.'  Such 
speculation  seems  abstruse ;  but  for  Eckhart  the  spiritual  and  the 
practical  were  one  and  the  same,  and  he  therefore  expresses  his 
most  abstruse  thoughts  with  evident  earnest  feeling.  '  The 
spuitual  man/  he  eays,  '  lives  and  moves  in  time,  but  has  his  true 
being  in  eternity.'  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  such  a  man  are 
these :  *  he  is  not  careful  to  defend  himself  against  accusations ; 
but  leaves  truth  to  speak  for  itself;  he  desires  nothing  except 
that  God's  will  may  be  done ;  he  is  not  excited  by  the  things  of 
time  and  sense,  and  does  not  depend  on  them  for  his  joy  ;  for  this 
is  in  himself,  and  is  one  with  his  own  being.  God  bring  us  all 
into  this  rest — now  ! '  says  Master  Eckhart,  at  the  close  of  one  of 
his  homilies.  His  religious  purport  will  appear  more  plainly 
when  the  writings  of  his  pupil,  Tauler,  are  noticed.  In  concluding 
this  sketch  of  the  first  of  German  mystics  we  may  briefly  mention 
another  charge  preferred  against  him  and  his  followers.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  their  teaching  was  to  the  effect,  '  tkat  man 
might,  without  divine  aid,  liberate  himself  from  sin,  simply  by  his 
own  wilL'  It  is  obvious  that  this  charge  contradicts  that  cf 
'  pantheism ; '  for,  if  A  man  has  no  distinct  existence,  how  can  kid 
will  have  it? 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THIBD  PERIOD.     1360-1526. 

CHE  lATEB  MIDDLE    AOES— TOWNS — GTTILDS — THE    MASTEB    SINOEH8— 
NABEATIVE   AND   LYEICAL   VEBSE — THE  DRAMA — ^FBOSB   FICTIOK. 

TnE  literature  of  the  romantic  mediaeval  time  was  hardly  in  its 
full  bloom  ■when  it  began  to  decay.  The  thirteenth  century 
opened  with  the  songs  of  Walther  and  closed  with  the  '  wise 
saws '  of  the  dry  and  severe  Bamberg  schoolmaster.  His  prosaic 
book,  De)'  Henner,  marks  the  close  of  the  period  we  have  called 
'romantic'  This  word,  as  used  by  German  literary  historians, 
has  a  far  wider  meaning  tlian  the  popular  one,  and  is  employed, 
not  only  to  designate  the  literature  of  the  romance  languages,  and 
to  mark  some  characteristics  of  mediseval  fiction,  but  also  to 
express  the  general  tone  and  tendency  of  mediaeval,  as  distinct 
from  both  ancient  and  from  modern  literature.  That  tone  and 
tendency  was  nothing  less  than  the  utterance  of  a  profound  dis- 
content— an  alienation  of  the  mind  from  the  world  in  which  it 
lived,  a  discontent  that  led  the  monk  to  the  seclusion  of  his  cell, 
the  romaucist  to  seek  his  themes  in  foreign  or  imaginary  sources, 
and  the  mystic  to  seek  rest  in  self-abnegation  and  retirement  from 
the  world.  Contrast  the  sublime  complainings  of  the  great 
mediaeval  poet,  Dante,  with  the  general  tone  of  contentment  and 
cheerfulness  that  pervades  the  'Odyssey' — though  its  hero  is  the 
man  '  who  suffered  many  hardships ' — and  a  clear  view  will  be 
obtained  of  the  opposite  characteristics  expressed  by  the  words 
antique  and  romantic.  Ulysses,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  troubles, 
never  despairs.  Mind  and  body  ;  *  man  and  his  dwelling-place ;  * 
his  aspirations  and  his  fate  ;  *  religion  and  common  life  ; ' — all 
these  were,  on  the  whole,  well  united  in  ancient  times ;  but  in  the 
middle  ages  this  harmony  was  broken,  and  it  has  never  yet  been 
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restored.  "We  shall  not  find  it  in  the  times  now  to  be  described, 
extending  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centui-y  to  the  opening 
of  the  sixteenth. 

The  period  1350-1525,  though  one  of  the  highest  interest  in 
general  history,  and  marked  by  events  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  mankind,  such  as  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  invention 
of  printing,  the  revival  of  learning,  and  the  founding  of  universi- 
ties, was  a  very  dark  time  for  German  literature,  especially  for 
poetry.  Yet  it  is  only  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
growth  of  opinions  during  1350-1525,  as  expressed  in  the  popular 
literature,  that  it  is  possible  fully  to  understand  the  great  fact  of  the 
Eeformation.  If  we  imagine  that,  from  the  days  of  the  Crusades 
down  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  mediafjval  Church 
existed,  enjoying  all  the  repose  of  faith  and  obedience,  and  pro- 
tected externally  by  a  powerful  monarchy,  and  that,  then,  a 
courageous  nw^K,  ofiended  by  a  hawker  of  indulgences,  suddenly 
stepped  out  of  his  cell  and,  by  his  declamation,  shook  in  pieces 
the  Church  and  the  empire,  we  have  brought  before  our  imagina- 
tion a  very  striking  spectacle — nay,  a  miracle; — but  no  such 
miracle  ever  took  place.  Loither  was  a  great  and  an  energetic 
man ;  but  he  did  not  do  that.  He  rather  checked  and  controlled 
than  created  the  movement  that  is  for  ever  associated  with  his 
name.  Long. before  his  time,  the  eloquent  monk  Bertbold  had 
gained  popularity  by  the  promulgation  of  democratic  doctrines, 
afterwards  widely  spread  by  means  of  songs  and  satires ;  espe- 
cially by  irreverent  stories  in  which  the  clergy — die  Pfaffen — 
•were  the  butts  of  ridicule.  After  making  large  allowance  for 
popular  exaggerations,  a  mass  of  evidence  still  remains  of  the 
gross  degeneracy  of  the  clergy  in  these  times.  The  monks  of  St. 
Gallen,  formerly  noted  for  their  devotion  to  useful  learning,  wero 
now  so  illiterate  that  they  could  not  write  their  own  names. 
The  names  of  Tauler  and  Geilek  are  so  prominent  as  to  indicate 
that,  in  their  day,  few  faithful  teachers  of  the  people  were  left  in 
the  Church.  Geiler,  in  spite  of  his  eccentricities,  was  a  good  re- 
presentative of  a  popular  preacher ;  but  the  teaching  of  men  of 
Tauler's  school  \vas  suited  rather  to  form  a  select  brotherhood  of 
thoughtful  and  religious  men  than  to  supply  any  basis  for  a 
reformation  of  the  Church  Their  doctrine  was  too  spiritual  and 
refined  for  the  common  people,  and  was  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 
What  the  people  could  juost  ejtsily  accept  and  apply  was  its 
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negative  purport — that  *  the  kingdom  of  heaven  '  was  to  be  found 
in  no  external  church  or  hierarchy.  The  positive  doctrine,  that 
an  internal  renovation  must  supply  the  true  basis  for  external 
reformation,  was  less  understood.  Miinzer,  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Peasants'  War,  had  studied  Tauler's  writings ;  but  knew  little 
of  them  beyond  their  negative  pui-port.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add,  that  we  are  not  speaking  here  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  their 
doctrine,  but  of  its  practical  tendency,  as  commonly  understood  by 
the  people. 

While  the  old  faith  was  thus  disturbed,  and  the  Church  was 
losing  the  affections  of  the  people,  the  affairs  of  the  State  were  in 
a  condition  not  less  unsatisfactory.  The  efforts  of  the  Hohenstau- 
fens  to  maintain  the  unwieldy  empire  founded  by  Karl  the  Great 
left  Germany  a  prey  to  be  contended  for  by  egoistic  princes  and 
their  parties.  Eudolf  of  Habsburg  failed  to  restore  union,  partly 
because  he  was  too  much  bent  on  the  establishment  of  his  own 
house,  a,nd  partly  because  what  he  did  well  was  undone  by  the 
errors  of  his  followers.  The  attempts  of  Heinrich  VIL  and  of 
Ludwig  der  Baier  to  extend  their  dominion  in  Italy  led  to  new 
quarrels  with  the  popes,  and  were  followed  by  bans,  interdicts  and 
anarchy.  It  might  seem  impossible  that  any  lord  of  misrule 
could  make  worse  the  disorder  existing  in  the  empire  under  the 
nominal  sway  of  Wenzel ;  but  A  still  more  unworthy  monarch 
appeared  in  Fviedrich  III.,  whose  cowardice  frustrated  all  the 
reformatory  measures  of  the  Council  of  Basel.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  appear,  as  a  traitor,  before  the  Fehmgericht  of  West- 
phalia, which  had  partly  usurped  his  imperial  authority.  It  is 
enough  to  say  of  the  times  when  Wenzel  and  Friedrich  III.  were 
only  shadows  of  rulers,  that  the  spread  of  disorder  almost  war- 
ranted the  existence  of  that  secret  and  dreaded  Westphalian 
tribunal,  for  its  reign  of  terror  was  better  than  anarchy. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  imperial  power  grew  weaker,  the  people  were 

I  not  gaining  liberty,  except  in  those  towns  which  were  protected 

by  powerful  commercial  guilds.    Beyond  these  boundaries  knights, 

barons,  and  princes   exercised  authority   on   Eob   Roy's  simple 

plan — 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

Old  ballads  tell  us  of  '  Epple  von  Geilingen,'  and  other  titled 
Dick  Turpins,  who  lived  '  by  the  saddle,'  as  they  said — otherwise, 
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as  moss-troopers- -and,  in  several  instances,  closed  their  adventures 
on  the  *  Eabenstein  ' — a  place  set  apart  for  the  execution  of 
thieves  and  murderers. 

External  nature  seemed  to  sympathise  with  the  disorder  of 
the  times.  The  oriental  plague  prevailed  in  ceveral  parts  of 
Germany,  and  its  terrors  induced  in  many  minds  a  tendency  to 
gloomy  fanaticism.  *  Burnings  of  the  Jews  in  all  the  towns 
along  the  Rhine,'  as  an  old  chronicler  sjiys,  *  took  place  because 
it  was  believed  that  the  Jews  had  caused  the  pestilence.'  To  call 
the  people  to  repentance,  *  the  Brothers  of  the  Scourge  '  travelled 
from  town  to  town,  marching  in  dismal  processions,  and  armed 
with  whips  and  scourges,  with  which  they  publicly  lashed  them- 
selves. Forebodings  of  a  coming  time  of  still  greater  tribulation, 
or  of  the  end  of  the  world,  prevailed  generally.  One  old  chroni- 
cler's book  abounds  in  memoranda  of  earthquakes,  and  Brandt,  the  jy^ 
satirist,  died  under  a  cloud  of  melancholy,  because  he  believed  r 
that  the  world  would  soon  be  drowned.  Literature  wa**,  on  the 
•whole,  in  good  keeping  with  the  realities  of  the  times.  It  was 
not  indeed  all  gloomy  ;  but  when  not  utterly  dull  and  prosaic,  it 
-was  for  the  most  part  either  coarse  and  licentious,  or  bitterly 
censorious. 

Such  culture  as  existed  among  the  people  was,  like  the  com- 
merce of  the  times,  mostly  confined  to  the  larger  towns,  where 
guilds  were  the  chief  institutions  of  civilisation.  These  unions  of 
townsmen  arose  from  the  necessity  of  protecting  life  and  property 
against  the  violence  of  the  feudal  nobility.  Commerce  could  not 
exist  without  the  co-operation  of  men  for  mutual  defence.  At 
first  the  guild  was  id-^ntical  with  the  whole  body  of  the  towns- 
people ;  but  when  greater  distinctions  of  wealth  prevailed  in  the 
towns,  the  rich  members  of  the  whole  guild  became  arisU)cratic 
and  exclusive,  and  hence  arose  the  several '  trade  companies.' 

The  merchant  learned  to  despise  the  retail  trader,  and  the 
leather-seller  looked  down  upon  the  shoemaker.  'No  bakers,  nor 
dealers  in  hides,  nor  costennoiigers  who  bawl  in  the  streets,  nor 
men  with  soiled  hands  and  blue  nails  admitted  to  the  Guild;'— 
such  were  some  of  the  new  regulations,  and  their  exclusivenes 
led  to  the  institution  of  new  guilds  for  the  seveial  trades  whick 
they  represented.  Then  followed  contests  between  the  new  com- 
panies and  the  oligarchies  of  the  old  guilds.  Such  warfare  was 
waged  with  bitter  animosity  in  several  towns,  and  sometimes  ied 
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to  sanguinary  results.  Ten  members  of  a  worliing  men's  guild 
were  burned  alive  at  Magdeburg  in  1301,  and,  after  a  battle  be- 
tween the  Weavers'  Company  and  tbe  oligarchy  of  Cologne,  in 
1371,  thirty-three  of  the  associated  weavers  were  put  to  death, 
and  about  two  thousand — including  wives  and  children — were 
banished.  Such  facts  are  enough  to  show  that  the  tendency  of 
society  to  divide  itself  into  castes  was  strong  in  these  times — a 
circumstance  that  helps  to  explain  the  institution  of  the  schools 
•  or  guilds  of  the  Master  Singers. 

The  foundation  of  these  schools  has,  without  any  authority 
beyond  that  of  probability,  been  ascribed  to  Heinrich  Fraxjenlob, 
already  noticed  as  a  writer  of  lyric  and  didactic  verse ;  but  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  they  arose  in  several  towns  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  institution  of  companies  more  or  less  co- 
operative was  the  fashion  of  the  times. 

The  German  troubadours  and  romancists  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury had  left  unnoticed  the  lives  and  the  interests  of  the  common 
people,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  people  took  their  revenge 
for  that  neglect  by  instituting  a  literature  all  their  own.  Versi- 
fication, out  of  fashion  at  the  courts  of  princes,  was  now  patronised 
by  ropemakers,  smiths,  bakers,  potters,  weavers,  wheelwrights  and 
tailors ; — all  had  their  songs,  celebrating  their  several  mysteries. 
As  Gervinus  says,  '  There  was  hardly  any  class  in  society  that 
did  not  meddle  with  versificatinn.  .  .  .  Doctors  prescribed  in 
Latin  and  German  verse ;  astrology  and  physiognomy  were  ex- 
plained in  rhymes,  and  the  topographies  and  histories  of  several 
towns  were  written  in  verse.'  But  the  art  of  rhyming  was  not 
altogether  entrusted  to  the  care  of  individuals.  It  had  its  co- 
operative stores  and  its  co-operative  productive  unions.  Special 
guilds,  or  schools,  for  the  composition  and  recitation  of  verse  were 
established  at  Mayence,  Ulw,  NUrnberg,  and  several  other  towns  ; 
the  old  *  Singing  School '  at  Niirnberg  was  maintained  until  1770, 
and  an  institution  of  the  same  kind  was  closed  at  Ulm  as  lately  as 
in  1839. 

The  motives  of  the  versifying  weavers  at  Ulm  might  screen 
their  homely  manufactures  from  ridicule.  Their  purport  was 
generally  moral  or  religious,  and  they  afl'orded,  at  least,  a  harmless 
recreation.  The  shutcle  would  fly  more  lightly,  while  the  weaver 
hummed  over  his  verses  and  his  new  tune,  prepared  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Singing  School.     Sunday  comes,  and  a  board  sua- 
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pended  in  the  church  announces  that  '  the  Master  Singers  will 
hold  a  meeting  in  their  school  in  the  evening,'  or  in  the  church  at 
the  close  of  the  afternoon  service.  Sometimes,  on  festive  occa- 
sions, the  members  and  their  friends  are  assembled  in  the  town- 
hall,  where  all  the  proceedings  are  conducted  with  a  strict  atten- 
tion to  order.  In  the  most  prominent  place  three  umpires  are 
seated,  and  in  a  large  oaken  chest,  placed  beside  the  chief  umpire, 
the  properties  of  the  society  are  deposited.  These  consist  of  gold 
and  silver  chains,  which  have  been  worn  by  successful  candidates 
for  honours.  The  chief  umpire  opens  the  meeting  by  reciting 
some  passages — often  taken  from  the  Bible — which  have  been 
selected  as  themes  for  verses.  Several  compositions  are  recited, 
or  sung,  and  faults  are  noticed.  Perhaps  a  plagiarism  is  suspected, 
and  hereupon  reference  is  made  to  a  ponderous  volume  containing 
the  notation  of  tunes  that  have  already  gained  prizes.  At  last, 
after  several  compositions  have  been  tried,  one  candidate  is  de- 
clared victorious.  Thereupon  the  president  opens  the  oaken 
chest,  takes  out  a  chaplet,  which  he  places  on  the  head  of  the 
victor,  while  round  his  neck  he  bangs  a  silver  chain  with  a  jewel 
suspended.  These  articles  still  remain  the  property  of  the  club,  but 
the  master  singer  is  allowed  to  wear  them  publicly  on  certain 
festival  days.  Gloriously  arraved  in  these  decorations,  he  will  go 
to  recite  his  verses  at  a  meeting  in  some  neighbouring  town,  and 
vanquish  all  the  versifying  weavers  or  shoemakers  there  assembled. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  best  verses  are  copied  in  a  large 
volume,  which  is  the  common  property  of  the  club.  Thus  many 
productions  of  the  master  singers  have  been  preserved  to  modern 
times ;  though  few  have  proved  worth  all  the  care  bestowed  on 
them. 

Of  PoETRT,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  in  this 
period  little  or  nothing  deserving  attention.  The  most  important 
writings  of  the  time  are  those  containing  evidences  of  popular 
culture,  or  want  of  culture.  We  shall,  therefore,  pass  briefly  over 
some  inferior  productions  in  epic  and  lyric  verse,  which  connect 
this  period  with  the  preceding,  and  shall  chiefly  pay  attention  to 
the  didactic  and  satirical  writings  in  verse  and  prose,  which, 
however  rude,  are  characteristic  of  the  times. 

In  speaking  thus  of  several  inferior  productions  in  epic  verse, 
we  do  not  include  with  them  the  story  of  the  Fox — the  best 
imaginative  work  of  the  fifteenth  century.     In  the  form  in  which 
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it  now  reappears,  it  is  a  fi-ee  reproduction,  in  Low  German  verse, 
of  the  Reynard  in  prosg  which  appeared  in  the  Netherlands  in 
1479.  The  story  found  in  the  German  version  of  the  twelfth 
century,  already  noticed  (in  chap,  iii.),  is  greatly  extended  and  im- 
proved in  the  versified  Hej/nke  de  Vos,  printed  at  Liibeok  in  1498, 
and,  with  some  probability,  ascribed  to  Hermann  Barkhusen, 
a  printer  at  Rostock. 

In  one  point  of  view,  the  versifier  of  this  Low  German  story  of 
Reynard  may  be  described  as  the  best  writer  of  his  time ;  for  he 
does  not  fall  into  the  dull  didactic  style  of  writers  who  can  do 
nothing  better  than  compile  maxims.  He  tells  the  story  well, 
though  with  a  greater  fulness  of  detail  than  is  necessary,  and  he 
does  not  stop  to  insert  sermons.  Without  doubt,  he  intended 
some  parts  of  the  tale  to  have  a  satirical  application ;  but  he  does 
not  interrupt  the  narrative  to  intrude  his  own  reflections  on  his 
readers.  One  of  the  best  passages  of  the  story  is  that  which 
describes  the  Fox  in  his  most  desperate  circumstances — condemned 
to  death,  forsaken  by  all  his  friends,  and  led  to  the  gallows.  No- 
thing can  be  more  reasonable  than  his  last  request.  If  he  hag 
not  lived  well,  he  wishes  to  die  in  an  edifying  manner,  and  there- 
fore begs  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  public  confession  and 
to  warn  transgressors.  The  king  grants  this  request;  Reynard 
mounts  the  ecafl'old,  and  thus  confesses  his  sins : — 

I  see  not  one  in  all  this  throng 

To  whom  I  have  not  done  some  wrong; 

And  now,  upon  the  sciflfold  here, 

I  wish  to  make  my  conscience'clear ; 

I  will  not  even  one  sin  conceal : — 

When  but  a  cub  I  learned  to  sted. 

How  well  I  recollect  the  day 

When  tirst  I  saw  young  lambs  at  play, 

And  carried  off  my  earliest  pr.  y  ! 

From  little  crimes  I  passed  to  great; 

The  wolf  soon  chose  me  as  his  mate  ; 

'  Our  compact ' — so  he  said — '  was  fated. 

Because  our  families  were  related.' 

I  cannot  tell  our  murders  all — 

He  killed  the  great,  and  I  the  small ; 

But  this,  with  death  so  near,  I'll  say. 

He  never  gave  me  half  the  prey. 

If  ever  we  had  slain  a  calf. 

Poor  Reynard  never  had  the  half. 

Wolf  and  his  wife,  with  hunger  keen. 

Too  often  left  the  b^nes  quite  clean, 
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And,  even  if  we  had  killed  an  ox, 

Tliere  was  but  little  for  the  fox. 

Yet  hunger  have  I  never  known ; 

I  had  a  pantry  of  my  own. 

Of  treasure  such  a  plenteous  store 

'T would  ser\'e  me  for  my  life  and  more.' 

•  A  treasure !    Ha !    What ! '  said  the  king  | 

•  Where  is  it  ?  ' — '  'Twas  a  wicked  thing ; 
Twas  stolen  ! '  said  the  fox, '  and  yet 
That  sin  I  never  shall  regret. 

There  was  a  plot— with  death  so  near, 
I'll  tell  it  all ;  for  now  'tis  clear 
That,  to  bring  foes  to  tribulation, 
I'd  never  risk  my  soul's  salvation — 
There  was  a  plot  against  the  throne, 
-  '  And,  with  the  deepest  shame,  I'll  own. 

Of  all  the  traitors,  that  the  first 
Was  mj-  own  father,  and  the  worst ; 
Out  of  hb  treasure  he  would  pay 
The  villains  hired  the  king  to  slay, 
And,  when  I  stole  it,  loss  of  pelf 
So  vexed  him  that  he  hang^  himself' 

These  dark  insinuations  serve  their  purpose;  the  queen,  of 
course,  longs  to  know  all  about  that  treasure,  and  to  possess  it ; 
•while  the  king  wishes  to  have  full  information  of  the  plot  against 
his  own  life.  Accordingly,  Eeynard  is  reprieved,  and,  in  meek 
triumph  over  his  foes,  comes  down  from  the  scaffold.  Then  follows 
another  long  series  of  impositions,  slanders,  and  falsehoods,  all 
associated  with  admirable  self-possesi-ion  and  audacity,  and  mostly 
successful.  As  an  ill-used  subject,  Reynard  first  gains  royal 
sympathy,  and  then  becomes  eminently  pious.  Though  he  has 
•well  defended  himself  from  the  charges  preferred  against  him  by 
his  foes — the  wolf,  the  bear,'and  others — hb  conscience  has  be- 
come so  tender  that  he  must  go  to  Rome,  to  receive,  at  head- 
quarters, absolution  for  the  f-eccadilloes  of  his  youth.  On  his 
return  from  this  pilgrimage  he  is  revered  as  a  saint,  and,  as  a 
rewai"d  for  all  his  cunning,  is  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Lord  High 
Chancellor  and  Privy  Seal  of  the  realm  governed  by  King 
Nobel. 

When  compared  with  the  story  of  the  Fox,  the  epic  poem  of 
Thetterdonk,  though  planned  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  I. — the 
last  representative  of  the  age  of  chivalry  —  is  hardly  worth 
naming.  The  emperor  suggested  a  plot  founded  on  some  adven- 
tures of  his  own  youth — especially  his  courtship   of  Maiia  of 
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Burgundy — and  gave  it,  to  be  turned  into  an  epic,  to  one  of  his 
secretaries,  who,  after  doing  his  work  badly,  handed  it  over,  to 
be  made  worse,  to  another  secretary,  who  added  some  moral 
reflections.  The  result  of  the  labours  of  the  trio^including  an 
emperor — was  a  very  dull  production  ;  but  it  was  well  printed, 
and  illustrated  with  one  hundred  and  eighteen  woodcuts,  at 
Niirnberg,  in  1517.  The  second  edition  (1519)  is  good ;  but  the 
third  (1537)  is  inferior,  especially  in  the  woodcuts.  Having 
failed  in  verse,  the  emperor  wrote  a  sketch  of  his  own  life  in 
prose,  and  gave  it,  to  be  extended  and  edited,  to  the  secretary  who 
had  been  first  employed  upon  Thetierdank.  This  prose  work, 
entitled  Weisskunig,  has  some  biographical  value,  especially  in  the 
second  part,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  emperor's  studies  for 
the  improvement  of  artillery.  Das  Heldenbuch,  founded  on  old 
national  legends  and  printed  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  far  better  than  Das  Nene  Heldenhuch,  another  work 
of  the  same  class,  compiled  about  1472.  These  attempts  to  revive 
old  heathen  legends  were  both  more  tolerable  than  a  half-epic, 
half-allegorical  work  entitled  Die  Morin  by  Hermann  von  Sach- 
SENHEiM,  who  died  in  1458.  He  attempts  to  tell  a  romantic  tale 
of  'Frau  Venus,'  the  knight  'Tanhauser,' and 'faithful  Eckart,* 
and,  when  he  finds  his  powers  of  imagination  failing,  turns  to  dry 
didactic  writing,  and  fills  up  his  book  with  commonplace  declam- 
ations against  princes,  wealthy  merchants,  and  the  clergy. 

Among  several  writers  of  historical  poems  two  or  three  deserve 
notice,  because  they  described  the  events  of  their  own  times. 
Michael  Beheim,  for  example,  who  died  in  1474,  wrpte  in  his 
Bitch  voii  den  Wienetii  an  account  of  the  insurrection  of  the  people 
of  Vienna  against  their  servile  emperor,  Friedrich  III.,  who  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  chaotic  condition  of  both  the  Church 
and  the  State  in  his  time.  It  has  been  said  that  Beheim's  ac- 
count of  the  insurrection  'has  a  considerable  historical  value,' 
because  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  tells;  but  he  was 
utterly  venai,  and  wrote  what  he  thought  would  please  the 
emperor  who  paid  him. 

Another  heraldic  versifier,  Peter  deb  StrcHENWiRT,  describes, 
in  his  historical  verses  entitled  Dhrenreden,  many  of  the  events  of 
bis  time,  especially  the  battle  of  Sempach,  which  is  more  popularly 
narrated  in  a  ballad  by  Halb  Suteb,  who  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  combatants  against  Austria.     Halb  tells  how  Arnold  von 
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Winkelried  made  a  gap  in  the  close  ranks  of  the  Austrian  nobles, 
who  were  armed  with  spears,  and  fought  on  foot : — 

Then  *  Ha  ! '  said  Winkelried, '  my  brethren,  every  one^ 
I'll  make  for  jou  a  road,  and  thus  it  shall  be  done ; 
If  Switzerland  hath  need,  a  Switzer's  heart  shall  bleed ; 
To  break  their  close  array,  I  give  my  life  to-day.* 

The  foemen's  spears  he  grasped  with  both  his  arms,  and  pressed. 

All  in  a  bundle  bound,  their  points  upon  his  breast ; 

And  so  he  made  a  way  for  the  Switzers  on  that  day. 

As  he  had  truly  spoken ;  for  the  Austrian  ranks  were  broken. 

Several  ballads  by  Veit  Weber — especially  one  on  *  the  Battle 
of  Murten' — and  some  war  songs,  telling  of  the  deeds  of  the 
Ditmarseu  men  of  West  Holstein,  are  noticeable  for  their  connec- 
tion with  history.  Der  Hitter  von  Staufcnberg  is  an  anonymous 
narrative  poem  of  the  fifteenth  century  which  we  cannot  classify. 
It  tells  the  story  of  a  knight,  whose  bride,  elected  for  him  by  fate, 
is  a  fairy.  This  strange  poem  seems  to  have  suggested  some  of 
the  incidents  in  the  well-known  story  of '  Undine.' 

The  few  attempts  made  to  continue  the  lyric  strains  of  a  bygone 
time  may  be  briefly  noticed.  One  of  the  latest  of  the  knights 
who  wrote  Minnelieder  was  Oswald  voir  WoLKEXSTEiy,  bom  in 
1367,  a  military  adventurer,  who  wandered  in  England,  Scotland, 
Bohemia,  Palestine,  and  Spain.  His  verses  give  many  incidents 
of  his  life,  and  are  not  without  merit  with  regard  to  their  style. 
The  same  praise  may  be  given  to  some  lyrical  poems  ascribed  to 
MusCATBLUT,  who  seems  to  have  lived  early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  didactic  and  satirical  temper  of  his  times  is  expressed 
in  one  of  his  pi-odiictions,  oddly  entitled,  *A  Great  Lie.'  It 
celebrates  the  patriotism  of  princes,  the  equity  of  judges,  and  the 
piety  of  the  clergy.  The  characteristic  discontent  of  the  period 
finds  another  form  of  expression  in  the  religious  lyrics  of  Heinrich 
VON  Laufexberg.  They  say  nothing  of  the  heroism  of  endurance 
nor  of  peace  sought  in  the  fulfilment  of  duty;  but  utter  a  rest- 
less longing  to  retire  from  the  world.  *  I  long  to  be 'at  home  ;  to 
be  at  home  in  heaven ! '  says  Ileinrich  in  some  verses  nearly  as 
popular  in  their  tone  as  the  hymns  used  in  modem  Sunday 
schools. 

For  heartiness  and  vigour  of  expression  several  popular  songa 
by  unknown  authors  must  be  commended,  and  the  same  praise 
belongs  to  the  Bacchanalian  songs  of  Raxs  Rosenblui.     Our 
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Btatement,  that  versification  was  a  popular  amusement  in  those 
days,  might  be  confirmed  by  reference  to  numerous  pro^'erbs, 
riddles,  and  tricks  in  verse — such,  for  instance,  as  reserving  all  the 
Bense  of  an  epigram  for  the  last  line.  There  prevailed,  in  fact,  a 
mania  for  making  rhymes.  When  Berthold,  the  popular  preacher, 
■wished  to  impress  a  few  words  on  the  memories  of  his  hearers,  he 
called  for  a  versifier : — *  Now  if  there  is  any  ballad-maker  in  my 
congregation,  let  him  mark  these  words,  and  put  them  into  a  song, 
and  let  it  be  short  and  sweet,  and  ring  so  prettily  that  the  little 
children  may  learn  it  and  sing  it.'  This  fashion  of  rhyming 
increased  in  inverse  ratio  with  the  growth  of  true  poetry. 

The  dramatic  productions  of  the  later  middle  ages  have  con- 
eiderable  interest  in  the  history  of  culture,  but  are  destitute  of 
literary  merit.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  earlier  religious  plays, 
written  in  Latin,  were  introduced  by  monks  as  substitutes  for 
some  rude  dramatic  performances  of  heathen  origin.  The  events 
celebrated  by  the  Church  at  Christmas,  on  Good  Friday,  and  at 
Easter,  supplied  the  materials  for  dramas  of  very  simple  construc- 
tion, which  were  recited  rather  than  acted  in  churches.  But 
when  the  vernacular  tongue  had  been  adopted  in  these  sacred  plays, 
and  popular  taste  had  insisted  on  the  intrusion  of  comic  interludes  in 
them,  their  performance  in  churches  was  forbidden.  The  people 
were  then  amused  with  theatrical  representations  given,  on  a 
larger  scale,  in  the  open  air.  A  stage  with  nine  stories  was 
erected  at  Metz  in  1427.  Properties  were  collected  without  any 
regard  for  correct  costume.  A  burgomaster's  robe  might  fit  eithej 
Judas  or  Gabriel.  The  clergy  performed  in  the  serious  parts 
of  the  play,  and  the  comic  interludes  were  supplied  by  the  laity 
and  by  professional  bufibons.  The  mixture  of  sacred  and  comic 
subjects  was  often  offensive  in  the  highest  degree  ;  for  the  most 
solemn  events  recorded  in  the  Gospels  were  associated  with  gro- 
tesque circumstances.  The  characters  introduced  in  these  plays 
became  more  and  more  numerous;  and  the  performance  of  a 
drama  sometimes  occupied  two  or  three  days.  These  amusements 
were  continued  after  the  Reformation.  A  grand  spectacle-play, 
in  fifty  acts,  perfoi-med  in  1571,  required  the  services  of  one 
hundred  players  and  five  nundred  pantomimists ;  and  in  1593, 
Johann  Brummer  put  into  a  dramatic  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  one  of  the  oldest  Easter  plays — *  the 
Innspruck  Play '  of  the  fourteenth  century — the  serious  p^irts  of 
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the  plot  are  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  the  clown, '  Rubin,'  and 
several  other  comic  characters,  who  perform  an  absurd  interlude 
as  far  out  of  place  as  possible.  The  'Alsfelder  Passion  Play,* 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  is,  in  some  respects,  worse  than  the  above- 
named  j  chiefly  on  account  of  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the 
character  of  *  Maria  Magdalena,*  who  here  comes  up3n  the  stage 
dancing  among  a  crowd  of  demons.  In  another  play — Frau 
Jutteti,  written,  most  probably,  in  the  fifteenth  century — the  plot 
is  founded  on  the  ridiculous  fable  of  the  feminine  pope,  Johanna. 
We  may  notice,  ia  passing,  that  the  *  Obemramergau  Passion 
Play,'  performed  by  Bavarian  peasants  in  1871,  cannot  be  traced 
farther  back  than  1654.  It  is  throughout  serious,  and  free  from 
the  objectionable  traits  of  the  mediaeval  dramas  we  have  noticed. 
Its  performance — repeated  with  intervals  of  ten  years — has  bad,  it 
is  said,  a  good  moral  efiFect  on  the  people  of  Oberammergau. 

The  Fastnachtsspiele — 'Shrove  Tuesday  Plays' — were  rude  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  were  mostly  performed  by  journey- 
men and  apprentices,  who  went  from  house  to  house  and  levied 
contributions.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  such  dialogues  as 
are  found  in  these  pieces  could  have  been  patronised  by  assembled 
families,  including  both  sons  and  daughters  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact.  Many  pieces  begin  alike :  a  herald  begs  the 
attention  of  the  audience  ;  then  follow  some  indecorous  dialogues, 
intended  to  be  amusing,  and  concluding  with  an  apology,  urgently 
required.  Two  of  the  most  fertile  inventors  of  such  dialogues 
were  Rosekblut  and  FoLZ,  master  singers  at  Niimberg.  The 
offences  that  would  have  justified  their  expulsion  from  the  singing- 
school  of  that  old  town  were  repeated  in  their  plays,  which 
sometimes  ended  with  an  apology  like  this : — 

If  aught  oflFend  yoa  in  our  rhyme, 
Remember,  'tis  a  merry  time. 
And  Lent  is  quickly  coming  on. 
When  all  our  frolics  will  be  donol 

To  give  a  notion  of  the  simplicity  of  the  plot  in  a  Shrove 
Tuesday  play,  we  may  take  one  of  the  most  decorous  specimens — 
*  The  Emperor  and  the  Abbot,'  Here  is  the  old  story  of  which 
the  people  never  grew  weary — the  triumph  of  native  wit  over 
learning.  The  emperor  proposes  three  hard  questions  to  the 
abbot,  who,  of  course,  cannot  answer  them,  and,  to  avoid  the 
penalty  attached  to  his  I'ailuie,  cousultd  a  miller  noted  for  his 
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readj  wit,  as  well  as  for  stealing  com.  The  miller  treate  the 
churchman's  dulness  with  contempt,  puts  on  the  abbot's  robes, 
and,  in  the  emperor's  presence,  solves  the  three  problems.  He  is, 
of  course,  installed  in  the  place  of  the  incapable  abbot,  and, 
though  a  boor  now  comes  forward  and  accuses  the  miller  of  theft, 
this  is  not  regarded  as  a  disqualification  for  his  new  office. 
Another  boor  contradicts  the  accuser,  and  a  fray  seems  likely  to 
follow,  when  a  third  boor  steps  forward  and  proposes  a  rustic 
dance,  with  which  the  performance  concludes.  One  of  Rosenbliit's 
pieces  contains  unsparing  satire  on  the  upper  classes.  The  Grand 
Sultan  comes  from  Constantinople  to  Niirnberg,  in  order  to 
reprove  the  clergy  and  the  nobility  for  their  vices.  There  is  in 
this  piece  a  noticeable  reference  to  the  independence  of  the  guild 
of  Niirnberg.  The  representatives  of  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and 
the  princes  rail  against  '  the  great  Turk '  for  his  interference  with 
their  affairs  of  government,  and  threaten  to  put  him  to  death ; 
but  the  Biirgermeister  of  Niirnberg  steps  boldly  forward  and 
declares  that,  in  spite  of  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  princes, 
*  the  great  Turk,'  who  has  told  them  the  truth,  shall  be  defended 
by  the  citizens,  and  shall  have  safe  conduct  back  to  his  own 
dominions. 

In  Prose  Fiction  some  translations  by  Niklas  von  Wyle,  who 
was  a  schoolmaster  at  Zurich  in  1445-47,  and  others  by  Heinrich 
Steiuhowel,  a  surgeon  at  Ulm,  and  Albrecht  von  Eyb,  a  canon  at 
Bamberg  (1420-83),  deserve  notice  as  contributions  to  an  im- 
proved style  of  prose.  But  the  most  interesting  prose  ti-ansla- 
tions  of  the  time  are  those  of  *  The  Seven  Wise  Masters '  and 
the  Gesta  Romanorum.  The  first  of  these  favourite  boolis  of 
mediajval  times  had  an  oriental  origin,  and  was  probably  intro- 
duced into  Europe  during  the  Crusades.  A  Latin  version  was 
written  about  1184,  and  was  followed  by  translations  in  several 
European  languages.  The  authorship  of  the  Gesta  llomanorum, 
at  first  written  in  mediaeval  Latin,  has  been,  with  some  probability, 
ascribed  to  a  monk  named  Helinand,  who  died  in  1227.  The 
book,  which  consists  of  fables,  anecdotes,  and  passajres  from 
Jloman  history  (so  called) — all  given  in  a  mediaeval  style — sup- 
plied light  reading  for  monks,  and  was  afterwards  used  as  a  fund 
of  materials  for  fabulists,  novelists,  and  such  versifiers  as  Hans 
Sachs.  The  German  translation  was  first  printed  at  Augsburg  io 
1498. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 
THIRD  PERIOD.      1360-1525. 

BATIBES — come  8TOBIBS — VBXSl/t — 6EILEB — XTBNKB. 

Satire  was  the  cUef  characteristic  of  these  times,  and  found 
utterance  in  many  popular  stories,  in  verse  and  prose.  Though 
these  are  often  very  low  and  coarse,  both  in  style  and  in  choice  of 
subjects,  they  are  parts  of  the  literature  of  the  fifteenth  century 
too  prominent  to  be  left  unnoticed.  A  fair  description  of  them  is 
attended,  however,  with  some  difBculty,  as  Sbbastiait  Brandt 
indicates,  in  his  '  Ship  of  Fools,'  where  he  speaks  of  some  popular 
jest-books  and  satires  of  his  time  : — *  Frivolity  and  coarseness  are 
canonised  in  our  day,'  he  says ;  '  he  who  can  malte  the  most 
unseemly  jest — especially  on  ?ome  serious  subject — is  esteemed 
the  greatest  genius.  This  low  taste  of  the  people  may  be  partly 
ascribed  to  the  neglect  of  our  so-called  wise  men,  or  scholars,  who 
study  everj'thing,  and  are  ready  to  teach  anything,  save  good 
morals  for  the  people.  So  learning  itself  is  made  to  appear 
ridiculous,  and,  while  our  scholars  are  studying  -necromancy, 
astrology,  alchemy,  and  other  quackeries,  the  multitude  are  left  in 
gross  ignorance,  and  laugh  at  evervthing  that  is  wise  and  good. 
And  this  great  invention  of  printing  does  not  mend  the  matter ; 
for  the  printers  care  not  what  kind  of  books  they  send  into  the 
world,  but  circulate  fortune-telling  pamphlets,  scandalous  satires, 
and  anything  that  will  selL'  The  chief  objects  of  the  satires  here 
referred  to  are  the  clergy  and  the  nobility ;  but  the  wealthy 
townsmen  are  not  spared.  The  peasantry  are  mostly  allowed  to 
escape  easily,  and  the  boor,  who  is  often  the  hero  of  a  comic 
story,  though  illiterate,  and  not  without  a  taint  of  the  rogue  in 
his  character,  is  described  as  having  such  a  rude  force  of  native 
wit  that  he  can  refute  the  clergy,  answer  questions  proposed  by 
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doctors  and  lawyers,  and  reduce  a  bishop  to  silence.  The  coming 
times  of  the  Peasants'  War  were  foreshadowed  in  this  comic 
literature,  which  retained  its  popularity  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
One  collection  of  comic  and  satirical  stories,  edited  by  a  monk, 
JoHAKNES  Patjli,  in  1522,  soon  passed  through  thirty  editions. 
If  a  monk  was  as  free  as  we  find  Brother  Pauli,  in  his  censures  o! 
the  clergy  and  the  nobility,  the  reader  may  guess  what  the  greater 
freedom  of  the  people  must  have  been ;  and  if  Dr.  Geileb,  the 
celebrated  preacher  of  Strassburg,  could  introduce  in  a  sermon  a 
popular  tale  of  a  boor  reproving  a  bishop,  it  iS  easy  to  surmise 
what  might  be  said  out  of  church.  The  prevailing  temper  of  the 
day  found  expression  in  free  and  coarae  satires,  marked  by 
contempt  of  authority,  ridicule  of  the  pretensions  of  the  educated 
classes,  and  a  mockery  of  things  represented  as  sacred. 

It  has  already  been  shown  how,  in  the  story  of  *  Parson  Amis,' 
a  beneficed  clergyman  is  represented  as  gaining  his  livelihood  by 
a  series  of  impositions.  In  a  later  story  of  the  same  class,  '  the 
Parson  of  Kalenbei^ '  sells  bad  wine  at  a  high  price,  and  attracts 
customers  by  announcing  that,  on  a  certain  day,  he  will  take  a 
flight  from  the  top  of  the  steeple.  The  peasantry  are  collected  in 
gi-eat  numbers  to  witness  the  feat.  It  is  a  hot  day,  and  as  the 
pastor  keeps  his  flock  long  waiting,  while  he  is  trimming  his 
pinions,  they  are  glad  to  drink  his  sour  wine  and  to  pay  for  it. 
At  last,  he  asks  if  anyone  present  can  give  evidence  of  such  a 
flight  having  been  safely  made,  and  when  thoy  say  *  No,'  he  tells 
them  he  will  not  attempt  it.  In  another  popular  tale,  the  parish 
priest  is  described  as  so  fatuous,  that  he  cannot  remember  the 
order  of  the  days  of  the  week.  To  help  his  memory,  he  makes, 
on  every  week-day,  one  birch-broom,  and,  by  placing  his  six 
brooms  in  a  row  and  frequently  counting  them,  he  knows  when 
Sunday  comes,  and  prepares  to  read  mass.  A  wag  steals  away 
the  broom  that  should  mark  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  morning 
the  priest  is  found  making  another  broom  instead  of  going  to 
church.  In  a  story  quoted  by  Geiler  in  a  sermon,  we  find  a 
bishop  riding  out  at  the  head  of  forty  mounted  attendants.  He 
sees  a  boor  standing  still,  staring,  as  in  great  amazement,  and 
reproves  him  for  this  rudeness.  'I  would  have  you  understand,' 
sajo  the  rich  churchman,  'that  I  am  not  only  a  bishop,  but  also  a 
temporal  prince.  If  you  wish  to  see  me  as  a  bishop,  you  imist 
come  to  church.'    '  Bu  t,'  says  the  boor,  *  when  the  enemy  at  last  r  una 
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away  with  the  prince,  where  will  the  bishop  be  found  P '  In 
another  story  we  are  introduced  to  a  priest  whose  morals  are  bad, 
though  lie  is  a  good  preacher.  He  is  grieved  to  tind  that  his 
flock  obstinately  follow  his  example,  rather  than  his  advice,  and 
thus  exposes  their  error.  On  a  certain  day,  after  long  wet  weather, 
he  leads  a  procession  through  the  village,  and  walks  resolutely 
through  the  deepest  mire  he  can  find.  The  people  refuse  to  tread 
in  his  footsteps.  '  That  is  right,'  says  the  priest ;  *  attend  in 
future  to  what  I  say  in  my  sermons,  and  never  notice  what  I  do.' 
These  are  tame  examples  of  some  of  the  satires  levelled  against 
the  clergy,  but,  for  the  obvious  reasons  which  Brandt  points  out, 
the  choice  of  specimens  is  limited. 

There  aio  many  stories  more  objectionable  than  the  following: 
— *  The  wife  of  a  nobleman  was  deeply  grieved  on  account  of  the 
death  of  a  pet  spaniel,  and  begged  that  its  remains  might  be 
buried  in  consecrated  soil.  Her  husband  bribed  the  parish  priest, 
and  the  burial  took  place  according  to  the  lady's  wish.  When 
the  bishop  heard  of  it,  he  sent  for  the  offending  priest,  and  told 
him  he  must  be  excommunicated.  *'  But  I  received  a  large  bribe," 
said  the  priest,  in  order  to  excuse  what  he  had  done.  "  How 
much  ?  "  asked  the  bishop  ;  and  the  offender  answered,  "  Four 
hundred  florins."  "Four  hundred  florins!  "  the  bishop  exclaimed, 
in  great  amazement ;  "  and  did  you  read  the  full  service  ? " 
"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  priest,  now  hoping  to  escape.  "  Then 
I  must  fine  you,"  said  the  bishop,  **  for  that  omission,  after  re- 
ceiving such  a  liberal  fee.  Hand  over  to  me  the  four  hundred 
florins." ' 

Popular  satires  on  the  rapacity  of  the  aristocracy  are  mostly  too 
earnest  to  be  humorous.  In  one,  for  example,  we  read  of  a  youth 
found  guilty  of  Jiighway  robbery  and  hurried  away  to  be  executed. 
Some  noblemen,  passing  by,  are  disposed  to  intercede  for  his  life, 
but  wlien  they  are  told  the  crime  of  which  he  has  been  guilty 
they  have  no  mercy  for  him.  They  care  nothing  for  his  crime  ia 
itself;  but  *  he  has  usurped,'  they  say,  *  one  of  the  chief  privileges 
of  the  nobility.'  *A  fine  nobility  that  I '  says  Brother  Pauli; 
*  thank  God  we  have  nothing  like  it  now '  (1.522).  But  this  thanks- 
giving must  have  been  ironical ;  for,  as  late  as  about  lo.55,  old 
Gotz  von  Berlichingen  wrote  an  account  of  his  own  forays  against 
travelling  merchants,  describing  his  robberies  as  if  they  had  been 
th«^  innocent  pastimes  of  his  childhood. 

e 
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A  long  ballad  of  the  fifteenth  century,  already  referred  to, 
describes  the  justice  and  kindness  of  many  knights  and  barons  in 
their  conduct  towards  their  inferiors ;  but,  at  the  close,  the 
writer  says  that  he  has  been  trying  to  utter  '  the  greatest  possible 
untruth.'  Several  satires  directed  against  wealthy  townspeople, 
their  guilds  and  their  growing  liberties,  may  be  briefly  passed 
over.  In  one  instance,  at  least,  the  rude  invectives  of  tlie  p<a>antj 
were  well  retorted  by  a  townsman,  Heinrich  Wittknweiler, 
who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  a  long  versified  ftory, 
entitled  *  The  Ring,'  he  gives,  in  a  mock-heroic  style,  the  details 
of  a  boor's  wedding,  and  merry-making,  which  are  followed  by  a 
fray.  The  coarse  humour  of  some  parts  of  this  story  proves  that 
the  author  was  very  well  matched  against  the  boors  ;  though  in 
other  passages  he  writes  with  sobriety  and  good  taste.  His 
purport,  he  tells  us,  was  didactic ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  deco- 
rate his  story  with  grotesque  features  in  order  to  suit  the  popular 
taste.  That  the  people  relished  satire  and  humour,  however  gross, 
was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  success  of  many  stories  invented  or 
versified  by  such  writers  as  Hans  Rosenbltjt  and  Hans  Folz, 
both  members  of  the  Master  Singers'  School  at  Niirnberg  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  If  all  their  jocose  stories  were  recited  in  that 
school,  it  was  not  very  strictly  conducted.  We  refer  to  them  as 
fair  representatives  of  many  comic  narratives  of  domestic  immo- 
rality. The  following  anecdote,  intended  to  show  the  folly  of 
extreme  kindness,  is  one  of  the  least  objectionable  of  this  class ; — 

*  A  bad  wife,  who  had  often  been  brought  before  the  magistrates, 
was  at  last  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory.  Her  husband 
begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  suffer  the  punishment  instead 
of  his  wife,  and  his  request  was  granted  when  he  had  bribed  the 
magistrates.  He  stood  in  the  pillory  for  some  hours,  and  endured 
all  the  disgrace  which  the  woman  had  merited.  Some  short  time 
afterwards,  when  his  wife  had  returned  to  her  evil  ways,  and  he 
found  it  impossible  to  live  in  peace  with  her,  he  reproached  her, 
and  told  her  how  often  she  had  brought  disgrace  on  his  household. 

*  It  may  be  all  true,'  said  the  wife,  when  several  of  her  sins  had 
been  named,  *  but  I  can  say  at  least  one  good  thing  for  myself : 
I  have  never  stood  in  the  pillory  I '  A  passing  notice  must  ba 
given  of  the  popular  nonsense  of  such  books  as  Eulenspiegel  and 
Die  Schildhilrger. 

Th«  first  of  these  jest-books  was  edited  in  1519  by  a  monk — 
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j'homas  Murker — who  collected  a  number  of  jocose  stories  long 
current  among  the  people.  Eulenspiegel,  the  hero  of  the  tales, 
was  by  birth  a  peasant,  but  gained  his  notoriety  as  a  wandering 
journeyman,  and  concealed  a  love  of  fun  and  mischief  under  the 
disguise  of  extraordinary  simplicity. 

His  chief  characteristic  makes  him  a  model  for  attorHcys.  In 
obedience  to  all  instructions  given  by  his  masters,  he  accepts  their 
words  in  a  strictly  literal  sense,  and  so  as  to  pervert  their  mean- 
ing. He  always  means  well ;  his  purpose  is  honest,  and  his  dispo- 
sition is  obliging ;  but  his  mental  vision  is  oblique,  like  that  ot 
Ralph  in  'Hudibras,'  who  by  fair  logic  could  defend  almost  any 
absurdity.  A  furrier  gives  Master  Eulenspiegel  orders  to  make 
some  fur-coats  of  wolves'  skins,  and,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  calls 
them  '  wolves ; '  the  honest  journeyman,  therefore,  stuffs  the  hides 
with  hay,  and  sends  them  back  as  preserved  specimens  of  the 
species  canis  lupus.  When  the  furrier  refuses  to  pay  for  these 
curiosities,  Eulenspiegel  complains  as  an  ill-used  working-man, 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  his  master  a  lesson  on  the  correct  use 
of  language.  '  If  you  wanted  fur-coats  made  from  the  skins  of 
wolves,'  says  Eulenspiegel,  *  why  did  you  not  tell  me  so  plainly  ? ' 
The  popularity  of  Eulenspiegel  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the 
coarseness  of  some  of  his  jokes.  A  considerable  amount  of  learn- 
ing has  been  expended  on  the  derivation  of  his  name,  but  it  still 
remains  doubtful.  It  has  been  asserted  by  several  writers  that 
*  Tyll  Eulenspiegel '  actually  lived,  *  probably  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century;'  that  'he  travelled  mostly  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  and  at  last  settled  at  Mollen  near  Liibeck,  where  he 
was  buried  in  1350,'  and  that  '  long  after  that  time  his  grave  used 
to  be  visited  by  wandering  journeymen  and  others.'  No  good 
authority  can  be  referred  to  for  these  statements.  Eulenspiegel's 
jokes  were,  most  probably,  both  invented  and  circulated  by  wan- 
dering GeseUen — journeymen  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  joiners — who 
had  a  literature  of  their  own  in  these  times. 

Another  series  of  popular  stories  tells  us  how,  in  old  times,  *  the 
men  of  Schilda ' — a  town  in  Prussian  Saxony — wore  so  wise  that 
their  advice  on  the  management  of  goverment  affairs  was  eagerly 
sought  after  by  many  foreign  princes.  The  result  was  that  *  the 
wise  men  '  were  very  seldom  found  at  home,  and  their  own  aifaira 
were  allowed  to  fall  into  a  ruinous  condition.  Their  vrives  then 
called  the  philosophers  back  to  Schilda,  and,  in  a  general  council, 
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it  was  resolved  that,  for  the  future,  their  wisdom  should  be  con- 
cealed under  a  pretence  of  extreme  folly.  This,  at  last,  became 
their  second  nature ;  so  that  they  were  incapable  of  managing 
their  Own  estates,  and  Schilda  was  again  in  great  adversity. 
Numerous  emigrations  then  followed ;  the  men  of  Schilda  went 
forth,  and  settled  in  all  the  surrounding  lands,  and  this  explains 
the  fact  that  their  descendants  are  now  found  everywhere. 

The  preceding  notices  of  a  popular  literature  characterised 
mostly  by  its  satirical  spirit  may  serve  to  explain  the  remarkable 
popularity  of  -Das  Narren schijf  (*  The  Ship  of  Fools  '),  printed  at 
Basel  in  1494.  Though  it  had  no  beauty  of  style,  its  superiority 
to  the  ordinary  didactic  and  satirical  books  of  the  times  was  soon 
recognised  by  the  educated  classes.  Ten  editions  of  the  book 
were  issued  before  the  close  of  the  year  1512  ;  it  was  soon  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  English,  and  French,  and  Geiler,  the  popular 
preacher,  chose  it  as  his  text-book  for  a  series  of  sermons. 
Sebastian  Brandt,  the  writer  of  this  successful  book,  was  bora 
in  1458  at  Strassburg,  where  he  was  appointed  town-clerk  in  1503, 
and  died  in  1521.  He  was  the  friend  of  Dr.  Geiler,  and  was 
patronised  by  the  emperor  Maxmilian  I.  Of  all  the  satirists  of 
this  period  Brandt  was  the  most  amiable.  He  felt  grief  for  the 
errors  and  miseries  of  the  age,  and  his  latest  years  were  darkened 
by  a  foreboding  that  the  world  would  perish  in  a  second  general 
deluge  in  1524.  In  his  '  Ship '  the  author  arranges  '  fools  '  in  one 
hundred  and  ten  classes;  but  in  describing  them  he  writes  with- 
out a  plan,  and  his  book  is  a  series  of  ill-connected  homilies,  pro- 
verbs, and  complaints  on  such  topics  as  the  decay  of  true  religion 
and  the  growth  of  infidelity  and  superstition.  One  of  his  best 
sermons  is  on  the  moral  training  of  children,  and  another  is  di- 
rected against  the  contempt  of  poverty.  lie  generally  reproves 
without  bitterness  and,  with  good  humour,  classes  himself  with 
'  the  fools  who  buy  more  books  than  they  can  read  and  under-  ] 
stand.'  Among  several  passages  illustrative  of  the  rude  manners 
of  the  age,  one  of  the  more  remarkable  refers  to  gross  disorder  in 
places  of  worship.  The  satirist  might  well  have  been  more 
severe  than  he  is  in  describing  '  the  fools  who  bring  their  bounds 
to  church,  and  strut  about  and  chatter  loudly  while  the  Mass  ia 
read.'  Geiler,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  makes  the  same  complaint. 
*  Another  sign  of  a  fool,'  he  says,  'is  disturbing  divine  worship, 
«js  some  do  who  come  into  the  church  with  their  birds  and  their 
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dogs,  aa  if  they  were  going  out  hawking  or  hunting.  What  with 
the  tinklirigsof  their  hawks'  bells  and  the  snarling  of  their  hounds, 
neither  the  preacher  nor  the  choristers  can  be  heard.'  To  make 
his  complaint  more  remarkable,  the  preacher  refers  to  men  in  holy 
orders  who  were  guilty  of  such  gross  irreverence. 

Id  these  notices  of  literature  in  its  connection  with  the  faith 
and  the  morals  of  the  age  the  sermons  of  Seiler  (1445-1510) 
must -be  mentioned  with  respect.  Though  he  stooped  too  low  in 
his  endeavours  to  win  the  attention  of  the  people,  he  was  a  faith- 
I'ul  and  practical  teacher.  In  a  series  of  discourses  *  on  the  sins 
of  the  tongue,'  one  of  the  best  is  on  a  topic  that  would  hardly  be 
here  expected — silence.  The  preacher  ascribes  all  due  praise  to 
silence,  but  condemns  it  when  it  has  for  its  motive  either  indolence, 
or  pride,  or  cowardice.  The  discourse  is  very  distinctly  arranged, 
but  has  too  many  subdivisions.  As  an  example  of  the  preacher's 
extreme  condescension,  one  sermon  is  noticeable  in  which  he 
deduces  moral  lessons  from  natural  history.  He  tells  his  congrega- 
tion that  a  hare  has  long  ears,  which  are  quick  in  catching  sounds, 
*  and  these  signify  the  attention  with  which  we  should  hear  the 
Bible  read ; '  and  that  a  hare  can  run  better  up-hill  than  down, 
which  shows  that  a  Christian  should  be  active  in  climbing  up  the 
hill  of  virtue.  When  a  lion  had  been  exhibited  in  a  show  at 
Straufburg,  the  preacher  followed,  as  a  competitor  for  popular 
attention,  with  a  sermon  on  '  the  lion  of  hell.*  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  eccentricities  of  Geiler's  sermons  may  be  ascribed  to 
their  editors,  for  among  them  we  find  Joha:ine3  Pauli,  already 
named  as  a  collector  of  jokes. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a  satirist  far  more  energetic  than 
Sebastxan  Brandt — a  restless,  wandering,  polemic  monk  named 
TnoMAS  MuRNER,  who  may  be  regarded  as  an  extreme  represen- 
tiitive  of  all  the  discontent  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He 
was  born  at  Stnissburg  in  1475,  and,  after  studying  in  several 
Kchools  at  Paris,  Cologne,  Prague,  and  Vienn.1,  was  crowned  poet 
laureate  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  The  rest  of  his  biography 
is  a  report  of  controversies  in  which  he  was  incessantly  engaged. 
One  of  the  first  wsis  that  of  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans 
respecting  the  immaculate  conception.  In  early  life  Murner  Wiis 
the  friend  of  Reuchlin,  and  at  its  close  he  was  one  of  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  Luther,  No  class  of  society  was  safe  from  Murner'a 
satire.     He  wrote  against  bishops,  reformers,  monks,  nuns,  noble- 
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men,  and  lawyers.  Ulkich  yon  Htttten,  who  was  a  cliampion 
for  the  Reformation  wiTTT tJOflTsword  and  pen,  and  the  principal 
writer  of  the  celebrated  *  Epistolae  Viroruni  Obscurorum,'  agreed 
on  many  points  with  Murner,  yet  was  not  spared  by  him.  The 
polemic  monk  travelled  hither  and  thither  with  no  fixed  purpose 
in  life,  and  hardly  anywhere  failed  in  making  enemies.  In  1512 
he  published  one  of  his  chief  works,  Die  Narrenheschioonmg  (*  The 
Exorcism  of  Fools  '),  which  was  suggested  by  Brandt's  Narrerv- 
schiff",  but  was  not  an  imitation.  Another  of  Murner's  satires, 
Die  Schelmenzunft  ('The  Rogues'  Club'),  consists  of  the  substance 
of  a  series  of  sermons  preached  by  the  author  at  Frankfurt.  Its 
style  is  low  and  coarse,  but  he  pleads  that  the  public  liked  it. 
•  Some  tell  me,'  he  says,  *  to  remember  my  sacred  calling,  and  to 
write  seriously  on  religious  subjects;  but  the  fact  is,  I  have 
written  about  fifty  serious  books,  and  the  publishers  will  not 
even  look  at  them.  So  I  have  locked  up  all  my  divinity  in  a 
chest.  And,  as  it  is  now  counted  a  degradation  to  write  German 
rhymes,  I  must  plead  that  I  cannot  help  it ;  for  when  I  try  to 
write  sober  prose,  I  find  my  pen  running  into  rhymes  against  my 
own  purpose.'  Nothing  can  exceed  the  violence  of  Murner's 
declamations  against  simony,  secular  church  patronage,  and  the 
luxurious  lives  of  the  superior  clergy ;  nor  are  the  laity  spared. 
He  denounces  especially  their  oppressive  taxation  of  the  poor. 
'  When  a  hen  lays  an  egg,'  he  says,  *  the  landlord  takes  the  yolk, 
his  lady  has  the  white,  and  the  boor  is  allowed  to  keep  the  shell.' 
Murner's  best  work,  *  The  Great  Lutheran  Fool,  as  exorcised  by 
Dr.  Murner'  (1522),  strictly  belongs  to  the  sixteenth  century; 
but  may  be  noticed  here,  that  we  may  more  speedily  close  our 
interview  with  this  polemic  monk.  In  this  satire  he  introduces 
Luther  as  commander-in-chief  of  a  large  army  marching  in  three 
divisions.  The  infantry  carry  a  flag  with  the  word  '  Gospel '  con- 
spicuously displayed ;  the  banner  of  the  cavalry  has  the  inscrip- 
tion *  Freedom,'  and  the  baggage  have  for  their  motto  '  The 
Truth.'  As  they  march  along,  they  boast  of  their  exclusive 
possession  of  these  three  flags.  We  give  a  condensation  rather 
thftu  a  full  translation  of  a  few  lines  from  this  part  of  the  satire :— • 

Forth  out  of  Babylon  we  go 

To  make  the  loftiest  mountains  low. 

To  lift  the  valley  and  the  plain. 

Our  Luther  tells  us  to  abstain 

From  ail  good  works,  and  not  in  vain— 
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Whatever  he  commands  we  do ; 
For  all  that  Luther  says  is  true. 

Mumer  then  goes  on  to  say  that  all  the  three  banners  carried 
by  the  insurgents  have  been  stolen.  *  The  e%'angelical  flag,'  he 
says,  has  been  the  property  of  the  faithful  for  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  years.  *  The  truth  '  belongs  to  no  individual  man,  but  to 
the  whole  congregation  of  believere,  and  Christian  *  freedom  *  id 
understood  only  by  Catholics.  Luther  leads  on  his  forces  to 
destroy  churches  and  monasteries,  but  Mumer  and  his  friends 
offer  a  stout  resistance.  A  hard  fight  is  followed  by  a  truce  and — 
oddly  enough  —  by  Mumer's  marriage  with  one  of  Luther's 
daughters!  What  this  incident  may  be  intended  to  symbolise 
we  cannot  even  guess.  The  leader  of  the  faithful  is,  however, 
disappointed  in  matrimony,  and  soon  divorces  his  wife.  Hostilities 
are  resumed  and  continued  until  the  death  of  Luther  makes  an 
end  of  the  war.  He  is  buried  with  contempt,  as  a  heretic,  and 
Mumer,  with  great  delight,  acts  as  conductor  at  a  charivari,  or 
'  concert  of  cats'  music,'  vigorously  performed  at  the  grave  of  the 
reformer ! 

In  1523,  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  satire  on  Luther,  its 
author  was  invited  to  England  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  in  whose 
defence  he  had  written  a  tract  with  a  strange  title — '  Is  the  King 
of  England  a  Liar  ? — or  is  Luther  ? '  In  the  same  year  Mumer 
returned  to  Strassburg,  and  there  set  up  his  own  press;  for  he 
could  not  find  printers  for  his  violent  satires.  He  was  busy  in 
preparing  some  new  work,  when  his  house  was  plundered  and  hia 
press  broken  in  pieces  by  a  mob.  Mumer  then  escaped  from 
StniSftbixrg,  and  in  1520  arrived,  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution,  at 
Lucerne,  where  a  public  subscription  was  made  to  provide  for  him 
a  new  suit  of  clothe-s.  His  restless  life  closed  in  mystery, 
all  that  is  known  further  being  that,  some  short  time  before 
15:17,  he  found  rest  in  the  grave. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  quality  of  Mumer's  writings, 
they  deserve  notice  as  representing  the  temper  of  his  times — times 
when  men,  on  both  sides  of  the  great  controversy  then  waged, 
were  wanting  in  self-knowledge  and  charity.  Under  their  zeal 
for  opinions  they  often  concealed  pride,  self-will,  and  malice. 
Their  tenets  were  forms  behind  which  not  seldom  lurked  a  self- 
asserting  will.  Satirists  like  Murner  have  a  burning  zeal  for 
truth,  but  hardly  eee  the   results  to  which  they  lead  men.     If 
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error  has  an  overwhelming  majority,  -what  hope  is  there  for  the 
truth  ?  If  all  the  world  has  always  been  wrong,  why  not  distrust 
the  satirist  himself?  Whatever  the  errors  of  society,  they  will 
not  be  corrected  by  abstract  maxims.  The  polemic  writer  often 
assumes  as  an  axiom  that,  since  his  opponents  are  wrong,  he  must 
be  right — if  two  dark  colours  differ  by  a  shade,  one  must  be  white. 
But  it  is  clear  that  of  two  contending  parties  both  may  be  in 
error,  and  the  truth  may  rest  with  a  third,  not  involved  in  their 
dispute.  Murner  had  many  followers  who,  dissenting  from  his 
opinions,  were  like  him  in  temper.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  ol 
the  bitter  polemic  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  his  name 
has,  therefore,  suggested  remarks  that  may  be  applied  as  fairly  to 
some  of  bis  opponents  as  to  himself. 

Our  view  of  this  closing  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  gloomy.  The  impression  we  have  received  from  the 
low  imaginative  literature  of  the  times  is  not  removed  when  we 
turn  to  history. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
THIRD  PERIOD.      1350-1525. 

CHBOinCLBS   OF  TO'Wira — DIDACTIC  PB08B — ^THB  MTSTICS — TATTISa— 
'deb  FRANCKFOBTEB.' 

Among  tbe  chroniclers  of  the  period,  one  of  the  earliest  was 
Fkitzsche  Closener,  a  canon  of  Strassburg,  -who  died  in  1384. 
He  wrote,  in  very  simple  prose,  a  record  of  the  chief  events  of  his 
times,  and  his  chronicle — excepting,  perhaps,  the  notes  on  frequent 
earthquakes — seems  trustworthy.  The  most  interesting  passaged 
are  those  which  describe  the  spread  of  the  pestilence,  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Jews,  and  the  processions  of  the  flagellants.  His 
account  of  the  '  black  death  ' — so  the  epidemic  of  the  timeawaa 
called — makes  it  clear  that  it  was  the  Oriental  plague.  '  In  tlJH 
year  1349,*  he  says,  *  when  the  flagellants  came  to  Strassburg, 
there  was  a  mortality  among  the  people,  such  as  had  never  been 
known  before,  and  it  continued  all  the  time  the  flagellants  stayed 
with  us,  but  abated  when  they  went  away.  Every  day,  in  each 
parish,  from  eight  to  ten  corpses  were  buried  in  the  churchyard, 
to  say  nothing  of  many  others  interred  near  convents  and  at  the 
hospital.  The  old  graveyard  of  the  hospital  was  found  too  small, 
and  they  added  a  large  piece  of  garden-ground  to  it  All  who 
died  of  the  pest  had  boils  or  tumours,  mostly  under  their  arms, 
and  after  these  appeared  the  plague-stricken  died  generally  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day ;  but  some  died  on  the  first  day.  The  plague 
was  clearly  infectious,  for  it  seldom  happened  that  only  one  died 
in  a  house.'  '  In  the  same  year,'  he  tells  us,  in  his  own  calm 
style,  *  on  St.  Feltin's  Day,  the  Jews  were  burned  on  a  wood«n 
scaflbld  set  up  in  the  churchyard.  Such  burnings  of  Jews  took 
place  not  only  in  Strassburg,  but  in  all  the  towns  along  the  Ehine, 
because  the  people  believed  that  the  Jews  had  brought  the 
pestilence  among  us  by  putting  poison  into  the  springs  and  other 
waters.     In  some  places  the  Jews  were  burned  after  a  form  of 
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trial,  but  in  others  their  houses  were  fired,  and  they  were  not 
allowed  to  escape  from  the  flames.'  Closener's  account  of  the 
flagellants  is  striking  enough  to  merit  a  succinct  quotation : — 

In  the  same  year  (1349)  two  hundred  brethren  of  the  scourge  came  to 
Strassburg.  They  marched  into  the  town,  two  and  two  abreast,  chanting  a 
lamentation,  and  carrying  banners  and  lighted  candles  while,  as  they  came 
into  the  town,  the  belis  of  the  cathedral  were  tolled.  When  they  entered  a 
church,  they  first  all  kneeled  down  and  chanted  a  hymn  beginning  thus  : — 

'  For  drink  they  gave  to  Jesu  gall : 
Here,  fellow-sinners,  let  us  fall.'  .  .  . 

Then,  extending  their  arms,  and  making  themselves  so  many  likenesses  of 
the  cross,  they  fell  all  at  once,  with  a  loud  clapping  sound,  flat  on  the  pave- 
ment. Twice  a  day,  early  and  late,  they  publicly  scourged  themselves  with 
knotted  cords,  and  this  was  their  fashion  of  doing  it : — The  bells  of  the 
cathedral  were  tolled  as  they  marched  two  and  two  abreast  out  of  the  town 
into  the  open  field.  There,  having  stripped  themselves  down  to  the  waist, 
they  lay  down  on  the  grass,  so  as  to  form  a  wide  circle,  and  each  brother,  by 
his  mode  of  lying  down,  confessed  the  chief  sin  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 
Thus  one  guilty  of  perjury  lay  on  one  side  and  raised  his  hand,  with  three 
fingers  extendeii.  .  ,  .  Then,  at  their  masters  bidding,  they  arose  in  suc- 
cession, and  some  of  their  best  singers  sang  a  hymn  beginning  with  the 
lines— 

*  Come  hither  all  who  would  not  dwell 
For  ever  in  the  flames  of  hell ! '  .  .  . 

And,  while  they  were  singing,  the  brethren  went  round  about  in  a  ring,  and 
scourged  their  naked  backs  until  the  blood  flawed  freely  from  many  of 
them.  Then  they  fell  ygain  to  the  earth,  and  remained  lying  there,  with 
arms  extended  in  the  fashion  of  a  cross,  until  the  singing  men  began  a  hymn 
on  the  crufifixiiin  : — 

♦  Maria  stood,  with  anguish  sighing. 
While  on  the  cross  her  Son  was  dying.'  .  .  . 

Whereupon  the  flagellants  arose,  and  repeated  their  scourging  of  thera- 
Eelves  ;  ami  this  was  done  again  and  again.  .  .  .  Then  there  was  read  to 
them  a  letter  brought,  it  was  said,  from  heaven  by  an  angel.  It  told  how, 
for  the  sins  of  the  times,  plague  and  famine,  fire  and  earthquake,  had  visited 
the  land,  and  how  the  Siiracens  had  been  allowed  to  shed  much  Christian 
blood  ;  and  it  threatened  that,  if  men  would  not  repent,  strange  wild  beasts 
and  birds,  such  as  were  never  seen  before,  would  bo  sent  to  make  desolate 
all  the  land.  .  .  .  Also  the  angel's  letter  commanded  that  Sundays  and 
Saints'  Days  should  be  strictly  observed.  .  .  .  The  people  at  first  beUeved 
in  the  letter,  and  in  the  sayings  of  the  flagellants,  more  than  in  all  that  the 
priests  said,  and  the  clergy  who  talked  against  the  brethren  of  the  scourge 
did  not  giiin  the  favour  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Women  formed  themselves  into 
companies  to  imitate  the  flagellants,  and  even  children  gathered  together  to 
whip  themselves.  ...  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  Strassburg 
pef'ple  grew  weary  of  the  brethren,  and  wouM  not  have  the  minster  bell 
tolled  for  their  processions,  and  at  last  a  law  was  made,  that  whoever 
wished  to  scourge  himself  must  do  it  privately  in  his  own  dwelling. 
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The  canon  ends  his  chronicle  with  one  more  earthquake,  very 
briefly  mentioned;  thus:— 'In  the  rear  1362,  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  the  ninth  day  after  St.  Peter's,  and  while  they  were 
chanting  matins  in  the  minster,  there  was  an  earthquake.  On  the 
same  day  this  book  was  finished  by  Fritzsche  Closener,  a  priest  at 
Strassburg.'  His  chronicle  was  extended  by  Jakob  Twinger,  who 
died  at  Stra.ssburg  in  1420. 

Several  books  of  the  same  class — such  as  the  *  Limburg  Chro- 
nicle,' a  *  History  of  Breslau  in  1440-79,'  by  Peter  Eschenloeb, 
and  '  The  Chronicle  of  the  Holy  City  of  Cologne,*  by  an  unknown 
author,  supply  some  interesting  facts  respecting  the  growth  of  the 
towns  and  their  goverament.  Two  writers,  both  named  Diebold 
Schilling — one  of  Solothum,  who  died  in  1485 ;  the  other  of 
Lucerne,  who  died  about  1520 — must  be  named  as  the  best  Swi«a 
chroniclers  of  their  times.  Justinger,  who  died  in  1426,  and 
Frickhard,  who  died,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  in  1519,  both  wrote 
of  the  history  of  Berne,  and  Mklchior  Russ,  who  was  living  near 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  wrote  the  annals  of  Lucerne. 
In  the  general  *  Chronicle  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,'  by  Peter- 
XANK  Etterlin,  who  died  in  1507,  the  former  part  is  fabulous ; 
but  the  notices  of  atl'airs  in  his  own  time  have  some  historical 
•valua 


Was  there  in  these  times  no  better  German  literature  than  such 
as  has  been  described  ?  Yes ;  but  it  belonged  to  another  world, 
not  to  the  world  of  contentions  and  divisions  represented  in  such 
literature  as  we  have  noticed.  The  meditative  men  of  the  times, 
the  Mystics,  knew  that  the  world  around  them  required  a  reno- 
vation, not  external,  but  spiritual  and  deep,  and  that  this  renova- 
tion must  take  place,  first  of  all,  in  the  reformer's  own  mind.  So 
they  retired  from  the  strife  of  society  to  find  or  to  make  peace  in 
the  world  of  their  own  thoughts.  Their  writings  would  deserve 
notice,  if  only  on  account  of  their  improved  prose  style. 

Johannes  Tauler,  bom,  probably  at  Strassburg,  about  1290, 
died  in  1361.  In  early  life  he  entered  the  Dominican  Order, 
and  was,  for  a  time,  the  pupil  of  Eckhart.  After  studying 
met«physic8  and  divinity,  Tauler  wrote  and  preached  many  ser- 
mons, displayed  considerable  learning  in  theology,  and  gained  a 
reputation  before  he  was  tilty  years  old.     At  that  time  he  received 
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a  visit  from  a  layman,  Nicolaus  of  Basel,  the  head  of  a  religious 
brotherhood.  This  visitor  told  the  great  preacher  that  his  sermons 
■were  worthless,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  theology  was  merely 
intellectual  and  not  spiritual.  Tauler,  believing  his  new  teacher, 
abstained  from  preaching  for  two  years,  and  then  once  more 
appeared  in  the  pulpit.  He  now  preached  with  greater  depth  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  practically.  Neither 
pantheistic  nor  passive,  his  mysticism  was  united  with  a  burning 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  hearers.  Many  passages  in  his  sermons 
are  full  of  the  eloquence  not  derived  from  studied  diction,  but 
springing  immediately  from  the  heart.  '  True  humiliation,'  he 
says  in  one  place,  'is  an  impregnable  fortress.  All  the  world 
may  try  to  carry  it  by  storm  ;  but  they  cannot.'  .  .  .  'Dear  soul,' 
he  says  again,  '  sink  into  the  abyss  of  thine  own  nothingness,  and 
then  let  a  tower  fall  to  crush  thee :  or  all  the  demons  from  hell 
oppose  thee ;  or  heaven  and  earth,  with  all  their  creatures,  set 
themselves  in  battle  array  against  thee — they  shall  not  prevail, 
but  shall  be  made  to  serve  thee.'  Such  was  Tauler's  preaching 
on  his  favourite  theme.  Why  or  how  Ave  cannot  clearly  say,  but 
he  ofiended  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and,  though  he  had  de- 
votedly laboured  to  spread  the  consolations  of  religion  among  the 
people  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  (in  1348),  he  was 
forbidden  to  preach  and  was  driven  away  from  Strassburg.  His 
chief  work,  besides  a  series  of  sermons,  is  entitled  Die  Nachfolge 
des  arrnen  Lehens  Chiisti,  which  may  be  translated  freely  as  '  The 
Imitation  of  Christ  in  His  Humiliation.' 

The  doctiine  most  prominent  in  the  writings  of  Tauler  and  his 
friends  is  that  religion  is  neither  a  history  nor  an  external  institu- 
tion, but  a  life  in  the  souls  of  men.  All  that  is  represented  as 
externally  or  historically  true  must  be  conceived  in  the  soul  and 
realised  in  experience  before  it  can  become  spiritually  true.  But 
the  word  '  spiritual,'  as  used  by  Tauler,  is  not  to  be  understood  in 
a  negative  or  merely  internal  sense ;  for  he  teaches  that  what  is 
spiritual  is  also  practical.  There  are  superficial  thoughts  that 
have  no  power  and  lead  to  no  practice ;  but  there  are  also  thoughts 
that  are  essentially  united  with  deep  feeling  and  a  corresponding 
practice,  and  these  are  spiritual  thoughts.  Tauler  and  other 
Mystics,  while  they  assert  the  necessary  union  of  religious  thought 
with  good  works,  dwell  rather  on  the  internal  source  than  on  the 
outward  results.     *  One  thought  of  God,  attended  with  absolute 
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resignation  to  Hia  will,  is  worth  more,'  saj's  Tauler,  '  than  all  the 
good  works  done  in  Christendom.' 

The  teaching'  of  Tauler  is  concisely  repeated  in  a  little  book 
first  entitled  Der  Frmickforter,  t-o  which  Luther  afterwards  gave 
the  title  Eyn  deutsch  Theoluffia,  when  he  edited  a  part  of  it  in 
1516.  The  doctrine  of  this  short  treatise — written,  most  probably, 
in  the  fourteenth  century — reminds  us  of  the  speculations  oi 
Eckhart.  The  '  fall  of  man,'  or  the  oiigin  of  evil,  is  here  viewed 
not  his^toncally,  but  as  a  present  and  continuous  act  of  man's  will, 
in  the  assertion  of  itself  as  distinct  from  and  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  Infinite.  Man's  will  is  the  centre  and  the  source  of  a 
world  of  disunion.  Before  his  *  fall,'  or  his  separation  from  the 
Infinite,  his  will  acted  as  a  magnet  on  all  creatures,  and  held  them 
in  union  and  subordination ;  but  by  the  perversion  of  his  will  all 
creatures  are  perverted.  It  is  vain  to  attempt,  in  the  first  place, 
any  outward  reformation.  Man  must  resign  his  will ;  must  claim 
no  life  in  or  for  himself;  must  not  imagine  that  he  can  possess 
anything  good,  as  power,  knowledge,  or  happiness.  All  such 
thoughts  as  are  expressed  in  the  words  *  I '  and  *  mine '  must  be 
renounced.  Such  resignation  is  the  birth  of  the  second  Adam. 
In  him  the  whole  creation  is  to  be  restored  to  its  primeval  divine 
order.  This  birth  of  the  second  Adam  must  take  place  in 
every  man  who  would  be  a  Christian.  He  must  become 
weary  of  himself  and  of  all  created  and  finite  things,  and,  relin- 
quishing all  his  desires,  must  resign  his  whole  soul  and  will. 
Though  good  works  wrought  in  the  life  of  the  renewed  soul 
are  holy,  yet  more  holy  is  the  inner,  silent  self-sacrifice  that  can 
never  be  fully  expressed  in  good  words  or  good  works;  for  by 
that  inner  sacrifice  the  soul  is  translated  into  the  one  true  life 
beyond  all  death — the  eternal  life  in  which  sin,  and  self,  and 
sorrow,  and  all  things  that  belong  to  the  creature  apart  from  God, 
are  for  ever  lost. 

Such  was  the  teaching  of  Tauler  and  of  many  of  his  brethren 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  above  summary  may  seiTe  as  a 
substitute  for  notices  of  other  mystic  works  by  such  writers  as 
IIeinrich  von  Nordlingen,  the  friend  of  Tauler,  Heinrich  dee 
Seuse  (1800-66),  and  Rxilman  Merswin  (1307-82),  another  of 
Tauler's  friends,  and  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Das  JBuch  von 
den  tieun  Fehen  (*  The  Book  of  the  Nine  Rocks '). 

The  influence  of  the  Mystics  was  veiy  extensive,  and  lived  long 
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after  the  Reformation.  It  has  been  said  that  to  read  one  of 
Tauler's  sermons  is  to  read  them  all.  This  is  not  exact ;  but  the 
general  accordance  of  the  mystic  writers,  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  all  the  essential  parts  of  their  doctrine, 
is  very  remarkable. 

Of  their  relations  with  the  external  Church  we  have  hardly 
satisfactory  information.  They  were  persecuted,  but  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  might  have  been  expected ;  for  the  full  purport  of 
their  teaching  was  not  understood  by  their  opponents.  It  was 
rather  remote  from,  than  directly  opposed  to,  the  tenets  of  the 
Church,  and  could  hardly  be  made  a  basis  for  ecclesiastical  re- 
formation. A  vast  external  institution,  intended  to  include  nations 
under  its  sway,  might  tolerate  and  include  pious  brotherhoods 
like  the  Mystics,  but  could  not,  if  it  would,  enforce  their  doctrine 
or  their  practice.  With  regard  to  the  application  of  their  teach- 
ing to  practical  life,  some  ambiguity  may  be  complained  of.  The 
Mystics  evade  rather  than  solve  the  problem  of  uniting  such  a 
religious  life  as  their  own  with  a  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  society. 
The  battle  of  life,  for  religious  men,  is  less  severe  in  the  monastic 
cell  than  in  the  shop,  the  market,  the  school,  and  the  factory.  If 
the  Mystics  did  not  intend  to  say  that  retirement  from  the  world 
is  the  only  way  to  heaven,  they  wrote  words  that  seem  to  mean 
that.  If  they  wished  to  teach  men  how  to  act  rightly  as  neigh- 
bours, fathers,  and  husbands,  and  when  engaged  in  trade  and 
industry,  they  should  have  been  more  explicit  and  condescending 
in  the  application  of  their  doctrine.  We  do  not  say  that  their 
doctrine  was  unpractical,  for  what  can  have  a  more  profound  effect 
on  life  than  the  subjugation  of  the  passions  and  the  resignation  of 
the  will  ?  But,  with  reference  to  the  guidance  it  affords  for  men 
who  have  to  live  and  act  in  this  world,  the  teaching  of  the  Mystics 
may  be  described  as  abstract. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  in  concluding  this  review  of 
mediaeval  German  literature,  that  this  is  no  attempt  at  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  general  culture  of  the  times.  That  must  include  an 
account  of  the  revival  of  classic  literature — to  say  nothing  of  many 
Latin  folios  filled  with  the  subtile  disquisitions  of  the  schoolmen. 
The  German  literature  of  the  later  middle  ages  was  obscure  and 
despised — as  it  partly  deserved  to  be ;  yet  it  served  to  indicate 
some  characteristics  of  coming  events.  There  might  be  seen, 
among  the  secular  aristocracy  of  that  age,  as  in  the  Church  and 
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in  the  great  schools  of  learning,  powers  that  rose  and  enthroned 
themselves  without  attempting  to  lift  up  the  people.  Men  were 
not  only  classified,  but  separated,  as  churchmen  and  laymen,  nobles 
and  peasantry,  scholars  and  illiterate.  The  press  was  multiplying 
copies  of  Roman  classics  for  the  enjoyment  (jf  scholars  luxuriating 
in  their  new-found  intellectual  wealth,  while  the  vernacular 
tongue  was  condemned  to  be  used  only  for  the  most  vulgar  pui- 
poses.  The  sentence  was,  on  the  whole,  strictly  carried  into 
execution.  The  people  made  a  low  comic  literature  for  them- 
selves. They  could  satirise  existing  institutions,  but  had  no 
clear  notions  of  any  union  of  order  with  freedom.  When  freedom 
began  to  be  talked  of  among  other  classes,  the  peasantry  at- 
tempted to  revolutionise  society,  in  order  to  fulfil  absoid  predi^- 
tiooa,  falsely  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  Bible. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
FOURTH  PERIOD.     1525-1625. 

CHABACTEBISTICS    OF   THE   TIME — tJLBIOH   VON   HUTTEN LUTHER, 

Discontent  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  later  middle  agea 
"We  speak  of  the  historical  world,  including  the  men  of  acti<>n, 
the  thinkers  and  the  writers  who  expressed  the  tendencies  of  their 
times.  There  existed  no  doubt  a  quiet,  unheard-of  world — not  less 
important  than  the  historical — a  world  of  obscure  people,  happier 
than  the  men  who  are  ever  looking  forwards  and  beyond  their  own 
immediate  interests.  It  is  of  the  leading  men  we  write  when  we 
Bay  that  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  times  of  dis- 
content. We  have  read  how  it  had  expressed  itself  with  regard 
to  social  life,  and  the  institutions  of  both  the  State  and  the' 
Church.  The  didactic  and  satirical  literature  already  noticed-  is 
made  wearisome  by  iterated  complaints  of  the  dualism  existing  be- 
tween rich  and  poor,  between  master  and  servant,  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned,  the  piiest  and  the  layman,  the  emperor  and  the 
pope.  But,  comparatively  speaking,  discontent  had  been  only 
muttered  in  the  fifteenth  century  ;  in  the  sixteenth  it  was  out- 
spoken. The  literature  of  this  time  is,  consequently,  crude  in 
form  and  violent  in  temper,  but  deeply  interesting  in  its  purport 
— in  other  words,  in  its  connection  with  realities.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  pass  hastily  over  such  a  literature,  on  account  of  its  want 
of  a  superficial  polish.  We  might  as  well  leave  a  blank  in  the 
history  of  English  literature  from  Chaucer  to  Spenser,  or 
briefly  pass  by  the  authors  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  order  to 
concentrate  attention  on  Pope  and  Addison. 

We  are  still  living  in  the  midst  of  the  movement  that  began  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  how  it  is  to  terminate  is  the  most  im- 
portant question  on  which  the  minds  of  men  are  divided.  Mar- 
vellous progress  has  recently  beea  made  in  the  physical  sciences 
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and  in  applied  mechanics,  but  in  polemic  literature  written  since 
the  sixteenth  century  we  find  little  that  is  both  new  and  impor- 
tant. And  this  is  neither  to  be  wondered  at  nor  deplored ;  fo? 
the  age  of  the  Reformation  left  controversies  in  which  we  are 
still  engaged,  and  problems  still  waiting  for  a  solution.  In  that 
age  all  the  abstract  axioms  of  the  French  Revolution  were  pub- 
lished. The  years  of  the  Parisian  anarchy  (1780-99)  hardly 
gave  birth  to  one  original  notion.  Proudhon's  startling  axiom  was 
preached  in  Germany  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  accepted 
as  a  new  Gospel  by  many  in  the  sixteenth,  when  men  of  some 
learning  could  quote  Greek,  and  refer  to  the  fathers  and  the  school- 
men, to  support  the  doctrine  that  property  should  be  abolished. 
Luther's  own  notions  on  the  subject  were  unsound,  as  modem 
political  economists  would  say ;  but  he  hated  the  extreme  opinions 
maintained  by  some  educated  men  in  his  time  and  aftei-wards. 
Others  beside  the  peasantry  were  dreaming  of  a  new  order  of 
society  introduced  ab  extrOj  with  abstract  theory  for  a  ground- 
plan,  and  violence  instead  of  workmanship  for  carrying  it  into 
execution.  One  learned  man  made  a  dreary  sketch  of  a  '  Model 
City,'  where  all  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  made  happy  by  good 
sanitary  regulations,  improved  cookery,  and  the  abolition  of  reli- 
gion. Ajiother  dreamer,  in  his  *  Solar  State,'  arranged  a  system 
of  society  regulated  like  a  complex  clock-work,  with  the  abolition 
of  both  freedom  and  property  as  a  moving  power.  Making  such 
Utopias  on  paper  was  one  of  the  amusements  of  learned  men  in 
those  days. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  controversy  of  the  sixteenth  century 
as  exclusively  theological  or  ecclesiastical,  and  it  is  a  greater 
mistake  to  ascribe  the  whole  movement  to  the  zeal  of  a  discon- 
tented monk.  Luther  neither  inspired  the  dreams  of  Munzer  and 
the  Anabaptists,  nor  excited  the  peasants  and  others  who  en- 
deavoured to  fulfil  such  dreams.  He  might  as  well  be  accused  of 
calling  Savonarola  into  existence.  There  have  been  historians 
who  could  ingeniously  explain  great  events  by  mean  anecdotes  of 
personal  interests,  but  it  is  more  intelligible  to  ascribe  great 
results  to  great  thoughts — thoughts  that  have  an  irresistible  power 
of  first  making  themselves  common  and  then  demanding  to  be 
carried  into  execution.  The  prevalence  of  such  thoughts  in  the 
sixteenth  centui-y  made  it  a  grand  epoch.  The  main  control  ersy 
was  part  of  a  process,  still  going  on  in  the  world,  and  haying  for  its 
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object  to  lead  men  through  all  their  errors  to  a  knowledge  of 
themselves  and  of  the  Divine  Government  to  which  they  must 
submit.  This  was  the  goal  kept  in  view  by  good  and  honest 
inquirers  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  they  differed  widely  re- 
specting the  ways  that  led  to  it;  in  other  words,  on  the  respective 
claims  of  the  Church,  the  Scriptures,  and  free  inquiry.  The 
controversy  that  followed  is  only  partially  represented  in  the 
German  literature  of  the  time.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  therefore, 
to  say  that,  in  our  notices  of  writers  who  lived  during  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  we  do  not  pretend  to  give,  even  in  outline,  a 
history  of  that  movement. 

The  controversy  of  the  age  gave  only  temporary  life  and 
vigour  to  German  literature,  which  then,  for  a  short  time,  might 
be  called  national.  No  longer  confined  to  convents  or  to  courts, 
it  had  its  centres  in  several  newly-founded  universities,  and  was 
spread  abroad  by  means  of  the  printing  press.  The  Bible,  trans- 
lated by  Luther,  was  the  people's  book,  and  hymns,  founded  on 
popular  models,  contained  the  best  poetry  written  at  that  period. 
The  rapid  decline  of  this  new  literature  is  easily  explained  by  a 
reference  to  political  and  ecclesiastical  history.  Expectations  of 
political  freedom,  cherished  at  the  opening  of  the  century,  were 
soon  disappointed  ;  dreams  of  pious  men  who  had  endeavoured  to 
spread  the  teaching  of  a  religion  independent  of  external  forms, 
were  not  fulfilled ;  Luther,  in  his  earlier  years,  i^ead  Tanler's 
sermons,  and  edited  the  '  German  Theology ; '  but  outbreaks  of 
fanaticism  soon  induced  him  to  defend  his  own  work  of  reforma- 
tion by  entrenching  himself  within  a  strict  system  of  theological 
institutes.  The  disappointment  of  men  who  wanted  more  freedom 
in  theology  was  expressed  by  Sebastian  Franck  (1q00-45),  one 
of  the  best  prose  writers  of  this  time.  Luther  denounced  him  and 
his  friends  as  wild  visionaries,  'always  prating  of  Geist,  Geiat, 
Geist;'  in  other  words,  setting  up  their  own  convictions  as  distinct 
from  Ijuther's  exposition  of  the  Bible. 

These  and  more  serious  dissensions  impaired  the  strength  of  the 
Reformation  movement,  while  its  influence  on  the  general  culture 
of  the  people  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  use  of  two  languages — 
Latin  for  the  learned,  and  a  half-barbarous  German  for  the  com- 
mon people.  Learned  men  wrote  in  Latin  on  philology  and 
theology,  and  the  people  were  left  with  few  intellectual  leaders. 
The  enthusiastic  patriot  Htjtien  saw  the  error  of  this  division  of 
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languages,  and  endeavoured  to  write  in  his  native  tongue,  so  as  to 
be  read  by  the  people  ;  but  he  succeeded  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  when  more  than  thirty  years  old  could  write  far  better 
in  Latin  than  in  German.  The  verse  written  during  thesixttenth 
century — excepting  Lutheran  hymns— is,  with  regard  to  both 
style  and  purport,  inferior  to  the  literature  of  prose,  which  would 
moreover  demand  precedence  here,  if  only  on  account  of  one 
fact ;  the  greatest  literary  work  of  the  century — the  work  that 
established  New  High  German  as  the  language  of  the  Qerman 
people — is  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible. 

jyiARiiN  Luther,  the  son  of  a  poor  miner,  was  bom  at  Eisleben 
on  the  tenth  of  November,  Idfi^  •  he  received  his  early  education  at 
several  school?,  in  Mansfeld,  Magdeburg,  and  Eisenach,  and  went 
to  the  University  of  Erfurt  in  1501.  After  some  studies  in  theology 
and  scholastic  philosophy,  be,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  friends, 
took  vows  as  an  Augustine  monk,  and  devoted  himself  to  religious 
exercises  and  the  study  of  the  Bible.  A  visit  to  Rome  (1510) 
served  to  increase  his  dissatisfaction  with  some  practices  au- 
thorised by  the  Church,  especially  the  sale  of  indulgences.  The 
controversy  excited  by  his  publication  of  ninety-five  theses  against 
indulgences  was  revived  by  his  disputation  with  Dr.  Eck,  which 
was  followed  by  the  excommunication  of  the  reformer  in  1520. 
He  thereupon  published  *  An  Address  to  the  Nobility,'  and  prayed 
for  their  assistance  in  the  reformation  of  the  Church  aud  the 
universities. 

Meanwhile  Ulrich  von  Huttek,  a  man  of  noble  ancestry  (bom 
in  1488),  had  already  exhorted  the  aristocracy  to  win  by  the  sword 
.  their  national  independence.  He,  at  first,  thought  lightly  of  the 
controversy  raised  by  Luther,  as  if  it  had  been  a  quarrel  of  monks 
on  a  theological  question  ;  but  soon  understood  that  national  and 
religious  freedom  must  rise  or  fall  together.  Ulrich,  who  had 
written  in  Latin  several  of  the  *  Epistles  of  obscure  Men,'  again-t 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  Rome,  now  studied  German,  in 
order  that  he  might  co-operate  more  powerfully  with  Luther. 
But  the  two  reformers  differed  in  their  choice  of  weapons.  Ulrich 
v'ould  use  the  sword ;  Luther,  as  he  said,  would  trust  in  *  the 
Word  ;*  or  in  arguments  based,  as  he  believed,  on  the  Scriptures. 
Ulrich,  denounced  as  a  heretic  and  a  traitor,  was  driven  from  one 
town  to  another;  till  he  found  a  refuge  for  a  time  in  the  castle  of 
Franz  von  Seckingen.     Thence  he  escaped  into  Switzerland,  and 
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died  in  a  retreat  on  the  island  of  Ufenau  in  the  Lake  of  Zuiich,  in 
1523.  His  satires,  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  and  his  '  Complaint, 
addressed  to  the  German  People,'  are  remarkable  expressions  of 
the  polemic  temper  of  the  time.  The  purpose  to  which  he  devoted 
his  life  was  to  liberate  his  native  land  from  the  religious  and 
political  dominion  of  Rome,  and  from  the  powers  usurped  by  the 
princes  of  the  several  States.  Alea  jacta  esto,  was  Ulrich's  motto 
when  he  declared  war,  not  only  against  Rome,  but  also  against 
the  princes,  while  he  despised  the  nobles  among  whom  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  for  allies.  •  I  know  1  shall  be  driven  out  of  the 
land,'  be  says,  *  but  I  cannot  turn  black  into  white.  No  Turk,  no 
heathen  would  rule  so  oppressively  as  our  princes.  To  overthrow 
them,  the  towns  must  unite  with  the  nobility.'  Ilutten's  whole 
life  was  a  bitter  warfare,  and  his  constitution  was,  iu  his  youth, 
undermined  by  the  disease  that  brought  him  to  an  early  grave. 
"When  persecuted  by  foes,  and  forsaken  by  his  friends,  he '  addressed 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  German  people '  a  '  Complaint,'  of  which 
the  following  short  passage  may  give  the  purport : — 

Countrymen  !  let  all  unite  to  protect  even  one,  if  that  one  has  done  good 
service  for  all.  I  might  have  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Kome  at  this  time,  if  I 
had  not  desired  above  all  other  things  the  welfare  of  my  country.  For  this 
I  have  laboured  and  suffered.  For  this  I  have  endured  so  many  misfortunes  ; 
long  journeys  by  day  and  night,  so  much  want  and  care,  and  such  shameful 
poverty  ;  and  all  this  in  the  prime  of  my  life — in  the  best,  blooming  years  of 
youth  !  Surely  for  all  my  good  intentions  I  have  some  claim  on  your  assist- 
ance. ...  If  I  cannot  move  you  by  my  own  case,  be  moved  with  pity  for  my 
friends  and  relatives.  My  poor  and  aged  father  and  mother,  my  youngei 
brother,  who  is  in  great  trouble  about  me,  all  my  relatives,  and  many  who  love 
and  respect  me,  besides  several  learned  men,  and  some  noblemen  ;  all  thesejoin 
in  my  petition.  If  I  have  added  something  to  the  honour  of  our  Fatherland  by 
my  writings — if  I  have  endeavoured  to  serve  my  coimtry — help  me  now  ! ' 

Hutten's  writings — including  those  in  Latin— are  numerous, 
and  are  mostly  directed  against  the  Romish  clergy.  He  gives  a 
summary  of  all  that  had  been  said  by  the  satirists  of  the  preceding' 
century.  To  whom  the  blame  must  be  chiefly  ascribed,  is  a 
question  to  be  decided  by  political  and  ecclesiastical  historians, 
but  the  fact  must  be  admitted,  that  a  great  part  of  the  literature 
of  the  time  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation  is  full  of  envy, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness.  Warfare  seemed  to  be  the  only 
atmosphere  in  which  men  could  breathe,  and  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated many  declamations  against  the  evils  of  society  was  as  bad 
as  the  evils  themselves.     In  a  word,  discontent  and  bad  temper 
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were  almost  universal,  if  literature  is  to  be  trusted.  ITie  spirit  of 
Thomas  Mumer  seemed  t<5  have  diffused  itself  over  the  land.  The 
troubles  that  followed  Luther's  protest  had  been  prepared  before 
his  time.  The  discontent  of  the  people  under  the  rule  of  their 
princes,  and  the  strife  of  the  princes  against  each  other,  and 
against  their  foreign  emperor — the  Spaniard — were  both  ready  to 
break  forth  into  open  violence  and  anarchy,  and  Luther *8  words 
were  made  to  serve  as  a  signal. 

Trusting,  as  he  said,  '  in  the  word,'  without  the  sword,  Luihef 
burned  the  papal  bull  issued  against  him,  made  his  memorable 
protest  at  Worms,  and  then  found  a  place  of  shelter  in  the  Wart- 
burg,  an  old  castle  ftear  Eisenach.  Here  he  proceeded  with  his 
translation  of  the  Bible.  He  had  ended  his  labours  on  the  New 
Testament  (1522)  when  his  progress  was  disturbed  by  the 
excesses  of  one  of  his  own  friends,  Andreas  Rudolf  Bodenstein — 
coiiimonly  named  Karlstadt.  He  was  professor  of  theology  at 
Wittenberg,  but  also  an  iconoclast  and  a  radical  reformer,  who 
wished  to  go  far  beyond  any  reforms  advocated  by  Luther. 
*  Go  back  to  your  native  places,'  said  Karlstadt  to  his  pupils,  at 
the  university,  *  and  there  learn  some  useful  trades  and  make 
yourselves  good  citizens.  Stay  not  here  to  study,  while  other 
men  are  working  to  support  you.  The  apostle  Paul  worked  with 
Lis  own  hands.  Go  and  do  likewise.'  The  professor  carried  into 
practice  his  own  teaching ;  put  on  a  white  felt  hat  and  a  smock* 
frock,  and  went  to  work  in  the  fields.  But  it  was  by  his  doc- 
trine that  all  sacred  imf^es  in  churches  should  be  destroyed  that 
Karlstadt  especially  offended  Luther.  Their  quarrel  led  to  the 
banishment  of  the  iconoclast. 

Luther  knew  that  his  own  work  of  reformation  would  be  cen- 
sured for  any  results  that  might  follow  when  the  Peasants'  War 
of  1525  broke  out.  The  doctrines  preached  at  an  earlier  period  by 
Friiir  Berthold — that  the  poor  shall  inherit  the  earth  and  that  the 
rich  must  surrender  their  wealth — had  been  long  remembered ; 
and  it  was  supposed  by  many  that  the  time  had  come  for  reducing 
them  to  practice.  liUther  at  first  advised  the  nobility  to  meet 
the  peasantry  with  liberal  reforms.  'You  must  moderate  your 
despotism,'  said  he,  •  and  submit  to  God's  own  ordinances,  or  you 
will  be  compelled  to  do  so.'  But  when  the  peasants  grew  violent, 
broke  into  convents,  made  themselves  drunk  in  the  cellars,  and 
let  fire  to  castles  on  the  banks  of  the  Uhiue,  Luther  came  forth 
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against  them,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  denunciation 
was  fatal  to  the  whole  democratic  movement  of  the  time.  If, 
guided  by  a  more  selfish  policy,  he  had  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  peasantry,  he  might  have  easily  triumphed  over  all  his 
own  enemies.  But  he  knew  well  the  truth — confessed  at  la«t 
by  Miinzer — that  *  the  sensual  and  the  dark  rebel  in  vain ; '  that 
men  must  be  free  within  before  they  can  make  a  right  use  of 
external  liberty.  If  Miinzer's  exploits  had  not  worn  out  the 
patience  of  Luther,  the  anabaptists  must  have  done  it.  Dreams 
of  Utopia  prevailed  in  those  times,  and  a  baker  at  Leyden  had  a 
dream.  He  declared  that  he  was  *  Enoch,'  and  sent  out  twelve 
apostles  to  find  the  new  Jerusalem.  At  Muifster  they  enlisted  a 
fanatical  tailor,  and  then  gained  the  patronage  of  the  mayor. 
Envy  and  rapacity,  disguised  by  a  few  abused  texts  picked 
from  the  Bible,  began  the  work  of  reformation  by  *  driving  out 
the  sons  of  Esau,'  and  distributing  their  goods  among  '  the  chil- 
dren of  Jacob,'  in  other  words,  the  anabaptists.  The  destruction 
of  works  of  art,  musical  instruments,  and  libraries  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  institution  of  polygamy.  The  tailor — crowned  aa 
King  of  Israel— acted  as  the  public  executioner  of  one  of  his  own 
wives,  while  the  people,  assembled  in  the  market-place,  lifted  up 
their  voices  in  the  psalm,  *  To  God  on  high  give  thanks  and 
praise.'  The  worst  remains  to  be  told ;  for  the  sincerity  of  the 
anarchical  men  of  Munster  was  very  doubtful.  The  mayor, 
KnipperdoUing,  conducted  himself  more  like  a  buffoon  than  an 
enthusiast.  If  the  anabaptists  of  Munster  had  studied  how  to 
make  the  most  disgraceful  caricatures  of  freedom  and  religion, 
they  could  not  have  done  their  work  more  effectually. 

The  extreme  notions  of  Karlstadt  and  his  followers,  the  violence 
of  Thomas  Miinzer  and  other  leaders  of  the  peasantry,  and,  lastly, 
the  madness  of  the  anabaptists,  had  all  tended  to  make  Lutlier 
more  conservative  and  dogmatic — if  this  word  may  be  used,  with- 
out offence,  in  its  true  meaning.  He  fortified  his  own  position  by 
the  strictly-defined  tenets  of  his  two  catechisms  (1529),  and 
denounced  as  departing  too  widely  from  the  letter  of  the  Bible 
the  doctrines  asserted  by  the  Swiss  reformers.  Ulrich  Zwingli, 
their  leader,  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  democratic  character  of 
the  Reformation,  and  departed  more  widely  than  Luther  from 
the  teaching  of  the  Church.  The  two  reformers  met  in  le529, 
but  failed  to  adjust  their  doctrinal  differences. 
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In  the  following  year  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  assembled,  but 
Luther  being  under  imperial  censure  could  not  attend.  If  we 
may  judge  from  a  letter  Ife  wrote  about  this  time,  he  was  not 
seriously  depressed  by  the  interdict : — 

Here  we  are  sitting  [he  writes],  and  looking  out  of  the  window  on  a 
little  grove,  where  a  number  of  crows  and  daws  are  assembled  as  in  a  Diet ; 
but  with  such  a  flying-  hither  and  thither,  and  croaking  all  day  and  ali 
night — ^young  and  old  all  chattering  at  once — we  wonder  how  their  throats 
can  bear  it. 

The  letter  does  not  conclude  without  some  polemical  bitterness ; 
he  calls  the  crows  *  sophists  and  papists,'  and  prays  ironically  for 
their  salvation.  There  is  more  sweetness  in  a  note  written  by  him 
about  the  same  time  to  his  son  John,  only  four  years  old  : — 

I  know  a  pleasant  little  garden,  where  many  children  dressed  in  golden 
frocks  go  in  under  the  trees  and  gather  rosy  apples  and  pears,  cherries  and 
plums,  both  purple  and  yellow,  and  sing  and  dance  and  make  merry,  and  have 
fine  little  horses,  with  golden  reins  and  silver  saddles.  When  I  asked  the 
gardener  who  these  little  children  were,  he  told  me  :  '  They  are  children  who 
say  their  prayers,  learn  their  le.<sons,  and  do  as  they  are  told.'  *  Well,'  said 
I  to  the  man,  '  and  I  have  a  little  boy,  Johnny  Luther,  at  home,  who  would 
like  to  come  here,  to  gather  pears  and  apples,  ride  on  these  fine  little  horses, 
and  play  with  these  children.'  '  Very  well,'  said  the  man,  '  if  he  is  obedient 
and  says  his  prayers,  and  learns  well,  he  shall  come,  and  he  may  bring 
Lippus  and  Jost  with  him,  and  they  shall  all  have  fifes  and  drums,  and 
other  kinds  of  music,  and  also  little  cross-bows  to  shoot  with.' 

Luther  published,  in  the  same  year  (1530),  a  translation  of 
'  .^sop's  Fables.'  A  passage  from  the  preface  may  be  noticed  as 
one  of  many  proofe  of  the  reformer's  care  for  the  education  ot 
young  people : — 

I  have  undertaken  [he  says]  the  revision  of  this  book,  and  have  dressed 
it  in  a  better  style  than  it  had  before.  In  doing  this,  I  have  especially 
cared  for  young  people,  that  they  may  have  instruction  in  a  form  suitable 
to  their  age,  which  is  naturally  fond  of  plays  and  fictions ;  and  I  have 
wi>hed  to  gratify  their  taste  without  yielding  indulgence  to  anything  bad. 
I  mention  this,  because  we  have  seen  what  an  objectionable  book  some 
writers  have  made  and  sent  into  the  world,  as  '  the  German  iEsop ' — the 
original  fables  mixed  with  scandalous  tales,  for  which  the  authors  ought 
to  be  punished  ;  tales  to  be  recited,  not  in  families  hut,  if  anywhere,  in 
the  lowest  taverns.  .^Isop  endeavoured  to  introduce  wisdom  under  an  ap- 
pearance of  folly;  but  his  perverters  would  sacrifice  his  wisdom  to  their 
wwn  folly. 

In  1534  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  German  was  completed. 
In  this  great  work  Luther's  aim  was  to  write  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  all  the  people,  high  and  low,  learned  and  comparatively 
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illiterate.  He  spared  no  pains ;  but  revised  bis  work  again  and 
again — for  the  last  time  in  1545.  Its  success  waa  marvellous, 
but  not  greater  than  it  deserved.  If  was  soon  accepted  as  the 
people's  book,  and  in  1558,  thirty-eight  editions  of  the  whole 
Bible  and  seventy-two  of  the  New  Testament  had  appeared. 
The  effect  was  as  important  in  general  literature  as  in  theology. 
Luther's  Bible  established  the  New  High  German  language, 
which  has  become  the  medium  of  a  literature  now  spreading  ita 
influence  throughout  the  world.  The  carefulness  of  the  transla- 
tion is  often  disguised  under  an  appearance  of  facility.  *  When  at 
work  upon  the  Book  of  Job,'  says  Luther,  *  we  sometimes  hardly 
contrived  to  do  three  lines  in  four  days.'  If,  in  this  difficult  sec- 
tion of  his  work  Luther  here  and  there  failed,  he  seldom  made  so 
adventurous  a  translation  as  may  be  found  in  the  English  Book 
of  Job  (xxxvi.  33).  Another  merit  is,  that  as  a  churchman 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  read 
mediajval  jargon  called  Latin,  he  was,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  free 
fiom  the  common  error  of  translating  words  instead  of  their  mean- 
ing. He  did  not  always  succeed ;  but  he  tried  hard  to  put  the 
Greek  of  the  Gospels  into  such  words  as  any  German  peasant 
might  understand.  The  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  may  be 
mentioned  as  one  of  numerous  narrative  passages  faithfully  and 
popularly  rendered,  and  Psalm  civ.  may  be  noticed  as  one  of  many 
examples  of  a  bold  and  clear  translntion  of  poetry.  We  trans- 
late two  or  three  paragraphs  from  the  preface  to  the  Book  of 
Pselms,  where  Luther  can  be  met  on  ground  far  away  from  all 
controversy : — 

The  heart  of  man  is  like  a  ship  out  on  a  wild  sea,  and  driven  by  storm- 
winds,  blowing  from  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  ;  now  impelled  by 
fear  and  care  for  coming  evil ;  now  disturbed  by  vexation  and  grief  for 
present  misfortune  ;  now  urged  along  by  hope  and  a  confidence  of  future 
good  ;  now  wafted  by  joy  and  contentment.  These  storm-winds  of  the 
soul  teach  us  how  to  speak  in  good  earnest,  to  open  our  hearts,  and  to 
utter  their  contents.  Tlie  man  actually  in  want  and  fear  does  not  express 
himself  quietly,  like  a  man  at  ease  who  only  talks  about  fear  and  want ; 
a  heart  filled  with  joy  utters  itself  and  sings  in  a  way  not  to  be  imitated 
bj-  one  who  is  all  the  time  in  fear ;  '  it  does  not  come  from  the  heart,' 
men  say,  when  a  sorrowful  man  tries  to  laugh,  or  a  merry  man  would 
weep.  .  .  .  Now  of  what  does  this  Book  of  Psalms  mostly  consist,  but 
of  earnest  expressions  of  the  heart's  emotions — the  storm-winds  as  I  have 
called  them  ?  Where  are  finer  expressions  of  joy  than  the  Psalms  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving?  There  you  look  into  the  hearts  of  the  saints,  as  if  yon 
looked  into  a  fair  and  delightful  garden,  aye,  or  into  heaven  itself — and 
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you  see  how  lovely  and  pleasant  flowers  are  springing  up  there  out  of 
manifold  happy  and  beautiful  thoughts  of  God  and  all  his  mercies.  .  .  . 
But  again,  where  will  you  iind  deeper,  more  mournful  and  pitiful  words  of 
sorrow  than  in  the  Psalms  devoted  to  lamentation?  I  conclude,  then, 
that  the  Psalter  is  a  hand-book  for  religious  men,  wherein  everyone,  what- 
ever may  be  his  condition,  may  find  words  that  will  rhyme  with  it,  and 
psalms  as  exactly  fitted  to  express  his  wants,  as  if  they  had  been  written 
eolely  for  his  benefit. 

In  1536  Luther  prepared  the  articles  of  faith  afterwards  ac- 
cepted, first  by  an  assembly  of  divines  at  Schmalkald,  and  then 
by  the  Lutheran  Church,  He  did  not  live  to  witness  the  ujis- 
fortunes  of  the  Schmalkald  Alliance,  when  they  took  up  arras 
to  maintain  their  principles.  His  health  had  long  been  failing, 
and  in  1545,  when  he  refused  to  be  judged  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  he  was  but  a  wreck  of  himself.  Thirty  years  of  very 
hard  work  for  heart  and  brain  had  made  him  long  for  rest. 
Writing  to  a  friend  aboat  this  time  he  says : — 

As  an  old  man,  worn  out  and  weari%  cold  and  decayed,  and  w^ith  but 
cne  eye  left,  1  had  hoped  tliat  I  might  have,  at  last,  a  little  rest ;  but 
here  1  am  still  harassed  with  calls  to  write  and  talk,  and  regulate  affairs, 
as  if  I  had  never  written,  spoken,  or  transacted  any  business.  1  am  now 
tired  of  the  world,  and  the  world  is  wear}'  of  nie.  I  would  leave  it  as  a  mnn 
leaves  an  inn  when  he  has  paid  his  reckoning.  So  let  me  have  an  liour's 
grace  before  I  die ;  for  1  want  to  hear  no  more  of  this  world's  affairs. 

To  oblige  his  friend,  he,  however,  took  a  journey  to  Eisleben, 
in  winter,  when  the  suiTounding  district  was  flooded.  One  of 
the  last  traits  to  fade  from  his  character  was  humour,  as  may  be 
seen  in  a  note  written  at  this  time  to  his  wife :  '  We  arrived  here, 
at  Halle,'  he  says,  *  about  eight  o'clock,  but  have  not  ventured  to 
go  on  to  Eisleben,  for  we  have  been  stopped  by  a  great  anabap- 
tist— the  flood — which  has  covered  the  roads  and  threatens  us 
with  immersion,  and  no  mere  sprinkling.'  He  is  near  the  grave 
now,  but  his  huuiour  is  still  polemical,  though  not  bitter.  He 
died  at  Eisleben  on  February  18,  1546.  '  I  was  bom,'  he  says, 
*  to  fight  with  gangs  of  men  and  demons,  and  that  hits  made  many 
of  my  books  so  impetuous  and  warlike.  .  .  .  My  shell  may  be 
rather  hard ;  but  the  kernel  is  soft  and  sweet.*  His  numerous 
writing  —  beside  those  already  named — include  controversial 
tracts  and  sermons,  which  belong  to  Church  History  rather  than 
to  General  Literature,  and  cannot  be  fairly  noticed  here.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  violence  of  Luther's  tone  of  declamation  ;  but  it 
was  characteristic  of  his  times.    A  disposition  to  seek  and  find 
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in  the  Scriptures,  not  objective  truth,  but  a  confirmation  of  pre- 
conceived opinions,  was  common  to  the  theologians  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  They  seldom  dreamed  that  the  true  meaning  of 
the  Scriptures,  to  which  they  so  often  referred,  might  lie  far 
beyond  the  range  of  controversial  exegesis.  It  cannot  be  affirmed 
that  Luther,  in  his  expositions  of  the  Bible,  always  avoided  the 
common  error  of  his  time.  For  examples  of  his  comn^and  of  a 
truly  popular  style  his  series  of  seven  vigorous  'Sermoiis  against 
Image-breakers'  may  be  noticed.  It  is  obvious  that  the  mo.-t 
energetic  passages  of  his  polemical  writings  could  not  be  fairly 
represented  by  any  brief  quotations,  and  this  remark  will  explain 
our  extracts  from  his  less  important  works.  His  numerous  letters 
and  his  '  Table  Talk  ' — the  latter  not  always  to  be  trusted — are 
aids  for  an  estimate  of  his  character.  Among  the  several  editions 
of  his  writings,  that  published  in  twenty-four  volumes  at  Halle 
(1740-51)  may  be  named  as  the  most  complete. 
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The  Prose  Literature  of  these  times  must  appear  poor  to  readers 
unacquainted  with  the  fact  that,  during  the  Beformation  and 
afterwards,  Latin  was  the  language  of  theologians.  Their  labours 
had  no  connection  with  national  literature,  but  may  be  here  men- 
tioned in  order  to  make  clear  the  statement  that  our  notices  of  a 
few  German  writers  on  theology  do  not  pretend  to  represent 
fairly  the  activity  of  the  age  in  this  department  of  study.  As  one 
example  of  the  zeal  and  industry  that  produced  libraries  of  folio 
volumes  in  Latin  we  may  name  the  '  Magdeburg  Centuries,'  in 
thirteen  volumes  (1.559-74).  Its  object  was  to  show  the  agree- 
ment of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  with  the  ancient  autho- 
rities of  the  Church.  The  work  was  first  planned  at  Magdeburg, 
and  was  divided  into  Centuries,  each  occupying  one  volume — 
hence  the  title.  Voluminous  itself,  the  work  called  forth  a  book 
still  more  voluminous,  for  to  refute  its  statements  Baronius  wrote 
his  *  Ecclesiastical  Annals.' 

The  few  theologians  who  wrote  in  German  may  be  here  clas- 
sified with  regard  to  their  respective  views  on  authority,  ortho- 
doxy, and  free  inquiry.  The  principle  of  authority,  as  maintained 
by  the  most  consistent  advocates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
asserts  that  guidance  in  religion  can  be  found  neither  in  systems 
of  doctrine  based  on  the  Scriptures,  nor  in  any  conclusions  de- 
rived from  human  reason.  But,  as  guidance  with  regard  to  both 
faith  and  practice  is  required  by  all  men — including  the  most 
illiterate,  and  those  whose  powers  of  inquiry  are  most  restricted — 
it  is  maintained  that  there  must  be  a  fixed  institution  having 
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alDSolute  authority  in  all  questions  of  religious  belief  and  practice. 
Against  these  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  Luther  ap- 
pealed to  the  authority  of  doctrines  clearly  stated,  as  he  believed, 
in  the  Scriptures.  Other  theologians  differed  from  him,  either 
with  regard  to  his  choice  of  doctrines  to  be  accepted  as  essential, 
or  with  regard  to  his  interpretation  of  certain  passages  of 
Scripture,  while  they  still  maintained  his  principle,  of  founding 
all  authority  on  the  Scriptures.  But  a  third  class  of  writers  arose, 
differing  among  themselves  on  many  questions,  but  all  agreeing, 
either  in  demanding  more  freedom  than  Lutheran  orthodoxy 
allowed,  or  iu  asserting,  with  especial  emphasis,  the  claims  of 
personal  and  spiritual  religion.  These  theologians  of  the  third 
school,  as  we  may  call  them,  were  known  by  many  names,  such  as 
Mystics,  Weigelians,  and — at  a  later  time — Pietists.  They  in- 
cluded men  of  various  opinions,  such  as  Weigel,  Franck,  Arndt, 
and  Bohme.  The  names  by  which  they  were  designated — or 
reprobated — must  be,  therefore,  understood  as  having  no  definite 
meaning.  One  of  these  names,  for  example,  was  derived  from 
that  of  Valentin  Weigel,  a  theological  writer  who  died  in  1588; 
but  it  was  applied  to  Johann  Arndt  and  others  who  were  no 
followers  of  Weigel,  and  also  to  some  wild  fanatics  who  had  no 
connection  what'3ver  with  either  Weigel  or  Arndt.  Without 
entering  into  any  of  the  details  of  their  controversies,  we  may 
notice  the  leading  wi-iters  of  the  three  schools  above  described, 
80  far  as  they  are  represented  in  the  German  literature  of  the 
period. 

If  our  notices  of  the  defenders  of  Church  authority  seem  meagre, 
it  is  because  few  Roman  Catholic  divines  of  these  times  wrote  in 
the  German  language.  To  do  justice  to  their  arguments  in  defence 
of  an  iibsolute  external  authority,  we  should  have  to  refer  to  such 
writers  as  Baeonius,  Bellakmine,  and  Bosstjet;  but  no  authors 
of  their  stamp  wrote  in  Gorman  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
Johann  Nas  (15'>4-90),  a  Franciscan,  author  of  '  Six  Centuries 
of  Evangelical  Truths'  (1569),  was,  in  his  time,  prominent  as  au 
opponent  of  the  Reformation,  but  his  writings  have  little  value, 
lie  was  far  less  successful  than  the  Jesuit,  Petrtts  be  Hondt, 
•>)mmonly  called  by  his  Latin  name  Canisiits  (1521-97),  whose 
<»iforts  greatly  checked  the  spread  of  Lutheran  doctrine  in  the 
liouth  of  Germany.     His  Latin  works, — including  '  A  Summary  of 
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Christian  Doctrine' (loo4)  and  a  '  Smaller  Catechipm," — passed 
through  numerous  editions. 

One  of  the  best  writers  in  German  in  defence  of  the  authority 
of  the  Church  was  Berthold,  bishop  of  Chiemsee,  who  wrote  in 
a  plain  style  a  work  entitled  '  German  Theology,'  which  was 
printed  in  1527.  The  object  of  his  book  was  to  call  back  wan- 
derers from  the  ancient  Church,  and  to  counteract  the  popular 
literature  of  the  Protestants.  Berthold  says :  '  These  times  have 
made  manifest  that  secret  hatred  of  the  Catholic  Chuich  and  its 
clergy  which  has  long  remained  hidden  in  the  hearts  of  un- 
righteous men.'  He  argue§  in  the  usual  style  against  all  inno- 
vations of  doctrine,  by  pointing  to  the  variety  of  opinions  found 
in  such  reformers  as  Luther,  Karlstadt,  Zwingli,  and  CEcolara- 
padius.  The  practical  and  uncontro\  ersial  parts  of  the  book  are 
written  in  an  earnest  and  popular  style. 

The  most  important  of  the  earlier  controversies  of  the  times 
respecting  orthodoxy  took  place  between  Luther  and  Zwiugli,  and 
ended  without  reconciliation  in  1529.  Ulkich  Zwikgli,  bom 
in  1484,  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  wrote  clearly  in 
his  own  German  dialect,  but  without  any  great  command  of 
language.  Like  Luther,  he  protested  tirst  against  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences, but  soon  proceeded  to  denounce  all  additions  to  doc- 
trines contained  in  the  Bible.  At  two  conferences  held  at  Zurich 
in  1623,  he  defended  so  well  his  sixty-seven  articles  of  belief, 
that  they  were  accepted  as  the  creed  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
that  canton.  Their  substance  was  published  by  Zwingli  as  hia 
'  Confession  of  Faith '  in  1525.  His  departure  from  Lutheran 
orthodoxy  consisted  in  a  denial  of  the  Real  Presence  in  the 
Eucharist.  Some  well-intended  political  measures  recommended 
by  Zwingli  served  to  hinder  the  spread  of  his  own  doctrines  and 
to  excite  strife  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  cantona 
of  Switzerland.  War  followed  ;  the  men  of  Zurich,  accompanied 
by  their  piwtor,  marched  out  to  meet  forces  greatly  superior  to 
their  own,  and  Zwingli  fell  on  the  battle-field  at  Kappel,  on  the 
11th  of  October,  1531.  One  of  his  best  works  is  a  'Manual  of 
Christian  Instruction  for  Young  People.' 

There  were,  even  in  these  times,  some  religious  writers  who 
mostly  avoided  controversy,  and  wrote  of  their  faith  with  regard 
to  its  practical  results  and  as  united  with  their  own  life  and  expe- 
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rience.  Johann  Mathesius  was  a  popular  preacher  and  writer, 
who  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  mining  district,  and  adapted  hia 
ministry  to  the  wants  and  the  characters  of  the  people.  He  wrote 
hymns  and  songs,  which  the  miners  sang  while  engiged  in  their 
subterraneous  toil ;  and  his  sermons,  which  were  full  of  popular 
anecdotes  and  proverbs,  were  well  adapted  to  the  practical  in- 
terests and  pursuits  of  his  congregation.  In  one  of  his  discourses, 
entitled  a  '  Sermon  to  Miners  '  (published  in  1597),  he  collects  all 
the  passages  in  the  Bible  which  have  any  real  or  supposed 
reference  to  mines  and  metals,  and  employs  considerable  learning 
and  ingenuity  to  prove  that  miners  were  recognised  in  the  Bible 
as  an  honourable  class  of  men. 

The  writings  of  Johann  Arndt  may  be  classed  with  the  best 
practical  theological  productions  of  this  period.  His  treatise  en- 
titled '  Four  Books  on  True  Christianity,'  which  was  published  in 
1629,  passed  through  many  editions  in  Germany,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  English.  It  is  read  and  esteemed  in  the  present  day. 
Arndt  had  tendencies  in  some  respects  similar  to  those  of  Tauler, 
Franck,  and  other  Mystics  ;  but  he  stated  his  sentiments  with 
clearness  and  moderation  ;  and  the  pious  and  practical  character  of 
his  book  made  it  a  favourite  among  religious  men  of  various  sects. 
It  served  as  a  manual  of  devotion  during  the  times  of  warfare  and 
calamity  that  followed  the  Reformation. 

JoHANN  Agbicola  (1492-1566)  may  be  named  here,  not  on 
account  of  the  theological  controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged 
■with  Luther  and  others,  but  as  the  author  of  a  collection  of  pro- 
verbs with  annotations,  which  contain  interesting  notices  of 
popular  manners.  A  far  better  book  of  the  same  kind  was  written 
by  Sebastian  Franck,  already  named  as  one  of  the  opponents  of 
Luther.  He  was  not  alone  in  demanding  more  freedom  of  inquiry 
than  Lutheran  tenets  allowed.  Such  writers  as  Schwenkfeld, 
Hubmaier,  Denck,  and  Weigel,  all  agreed  in  their  assertion  of  a 
right  of  private  judgment ;  but  Franck  was  the  clearest  polemical 
writer  of  their  school,  and  was  an  industrious  author  in  other 
departments  besides  theology.  His  religious  principles  agree,  on 
the  whole,  with  those  of  the  '  Society  of  Friends '  in  England,  as 
stated  in  their  '  Apology,'  published  by  Robert  Barclay  in  1676. 
Franck  was  born  in  1500,  was  expelled  from  both  Niirnberg  and 
Strassburg,  on  account  of  his  free  opinions,  and  was  condemned  aa 
a  heretic  by  the  conference  at  Schmalkald.     He  afterwards  sup- 
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ported  himself  by  printing,  as  well  as  writing,  books,  and  died 
about  1545.  Rejecting  the  claims  of  eccle.oiastical  authority, 
he  maintained  that  there  is  in  man  an  internal  light,  which  can 
guide  him  aright  in  his  faith.  His  best  works  include  his 
'  Paradoxes  '  (1533),  his  '  Collection  of  Proverbs,'  with  comments 
upon  them  (1541),  *  A  Chronicle  of  the  German  Nation,'  and  his 
*  World-Book,'  or  '  Manual  of  Universal  Hit*ory,'  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1634.  Franck  writes  more  calmly  and  more  clearly 
than  many  of  his  contenipoiaries,  and  is  remarkable  for  his  charity 
towards  the  heathen ;  but  he  is  rather  harsh  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  everything  like  ritualism.  Thus,  for  example,  he  con- 
temptuously describes  the  popular  customs  of  his  own  neighbours 
at  Christmas-time  : — 

At  this  festive  season  the  men-servants  and  other  young  fellows  go 
through  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  night-time  singing  songs  to  the  people, 
with  the  greatest  hypocrisy,  and  covering  every  householder,  who  can  afford 
to  give  anything,  with  praises  from  tlie  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of  his 
head ;  and  thus  these  serenaders  collect  a  good  sum  of  money.  Other  com« 
panics  of  singers  travel  through  the  country,  announcing  their  arrival  in 
every  town  by  ringing  a  bell ;  then  they  go  into  the  church,  and  thtre  sing 
for  the' amusement  of  the  people  :  after  this  they  of  course  make  a  collec- 
tion, and  often  return  home  with  a  considerable  booty.  On  the  festival  of 
the  'Three  Kings,'  every  householder  makes  cakes  and  sweetmeats;  a 
penny  is  kneaded  in  with  the  dough,  which  is  divided  into  cakes  according 
to  the  number  of  the  family.  One  cake  is  presentetl  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  each  of  the  Three  Kings  has  his  cake  ;  but  the  child  who  receives  the 
cake  containing  the  penny  is  styled  the  '  King,'  and  is  then  lifted  up  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  family.  When  he  is  lifted,  he  takes  a  piece  of  chalk  and 
makes  a  cross  on  the  ceilings  or  on  one  of  the  beams,  and  this  cross  is  re- 
garded as  a  grand  preservative  against  ghosts  and  misfortunes  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.  During  the  twelve  days  between  Christmas  and  the  Festival 
of  the  Three  Kings,  the  people  burn  incense  in  their  houses  as  a  charm  to 
drive  away  all  evil  spirits  and  witchcraft. 

It  is  one  great  characteristic  of  the  Mystics  that  they  never 
tolerate  two  distinct  forms  of  religious  teaching :  one  symbolical, 
founded  on  external  authority,  and  professing  to  be  adapted  to 
the  moral  condition  of  the  majority  of  men  ;  the  other  based  on 
private  feelings  and  convictions.  The  latter  is  the  only  religion 
which  Franck  allows  to  be  worthy  of  the  name. 

In  the  above  notices  of  several  writers  on  theology  who  have 
been  classed  with  Mystics,  with  regard  to  their  principle  of 
reference  to  an  inner  light,  as  a  source  of  instruction  in  religion, 
it  is  by  no  means  implied  that  all  held  exactly  the  same  opinions ; 
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but  any  attempt  to  point  out  their  minor  differences  would  exceed 
our  limits.  We  have  still  to  notice  the  most  original  of  all  the 
German  Mystics — a  man  whose  biography  and  writings  are  alike 
remarkable. 

Jacob  Bohme— sometimes  called  Behmen— the  son  of  a  pea- 
sant, was  bom  in  1575,  at  the  village  of  Altseidenberg,  near  the 
old  town  of  Gorlitz  in  Silesia.  He  was  left  in  boyhood  almost 
without  education,  and  was  employed  in  tending  cattle  in  the 
fields  near  his  native  place.  He  tells  us  how  when  a  boy,  he  used 
to  climb  the  Landskrone — a  solitary  hill  of  granite  that  overlooks 
the  plain,  the  river,  and  the  old  church  towers  of  Gorlitz — and  it 
was  here,  probably,  that  the  love  of  nature  so  often  expressed  in 
his  writings  was  first  awakened. 

After  serving  his  time  as  apprentice  and  journeyman,  he  settled 
as  a  shoemaker  in  Gorlitz,  married  and  lived  obscurely  in  a  cot- 
tage near  the  bridge  over  the  Neisse.  Here  he  gained  some  edu- 
cation, and  especially  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the 
Bible.  During  his  travels  as  a  journeyman  shoemaker  seeking 
work  in  several  towns,  he  had  heard  much  of  the  religious  contro- 
versies of  the  times,  especially  of  that  between  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists.  His  enlightenment,  he  tells  us,  was  preceded  by  a 
time  of  doubt  and  depression  induced  by  his  endeavours  to  solve 
hard  questions  respecting  Providence  and  the  destinies  of  men. 
He  had  read,  it  appears,  some  parts  of  the  writings  of  Weigel  and 
Paracelsus,  when  he  began  to  write  the  chapters  afterwards  col- 
lected in  his  first  book,  entitled  'Aurora,'  which  was  printed  in 
1612.  It  contained  many  passages  likely  to  be  misunderstood, 
and  its  publication  gave  great  offence  to  Gregorius  Richter,  pastor 
of  Gorlitz,  who  accepted  as  strictly  literal  several  of  Btihme's  most 
figurative  expressions.  In  obedience  to  his  pastor,  Bohnie  pro- 
mised that  he  would  abstain  from  writing  on  theology,  and  this 
promise  was  well  kept  for  about  seven  years.  lie  was  encourao-ed 
by  several  friends  to  begin  writing  again  in  1619,  and  produced 
after  that  time  several  mystic  works,  including  a  tract,  *  On  the 
Threefold  Life  of  Man;'  Replies  to  'Forty  Questions  respecting 
the  Soul ; '  a  tract  entitled  '  De  Signatura  Rerum  ; '  and  the  '  Mys- 
terium  Magnum,'  containing  an  exposition  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
During  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  his  life  (1619-24)  Bohme 
gave  up  making  shoes,  and  was  mostly  supported  by  the  sale  of 
his  books,  and  by  gifts  from  several  kind  friends  who  believed  in 
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his  teaching.  His  six  tracts,  collectively  entitled  '  The  Way  to 
Christ,'  contain  the  clearest  statements  of  his  practical  doctrine ; 
but  in  one  of  them  his  mysticism  was  so  stated  as  again  to  give 
great  otFence  to  the  pastor  of  Gorlitz.  To  escape  persecution, 
Bohme  now  submitted  himself,  for  an  examination  of  his  doctrines, 
to  a  jury  of  four  divines  at  Dresden,  who  were  assisted  by  two 
scientific  laymen.  When  he  had  replied  to  many  questions,  one 
of  the  theologians  said,  •'  I  would  not  for  the  world  condemn  this 
man;'  and  another  added,  *I  will  neither  condemn  nor  approve 
what  I  do  not  understand.'  The  trial  had  been  very  kindly  con- 
ducted ;  but  the  excitement  attending  it  and  the  previous  perse- 
cution had  injured  Bohme's  health.  After  the  conference  at 
Dresden  he  paid  a  visit  to  one  of  his  friends  in  Silesia,  but  soon 
returned  to  Gorlitz,  where  he  died  quietly  on  Sunday,  November  18, 
1624.  His  last  words  were.  '  Now  I  go  to  Paradise.'  The  clergy 
of  Gorlitz  refused  his  remains  Christian  burial  until  it  was  com- 
manded by  the  civil  authority.  The  rector  then  excused  himself 
on  account  of  illness,  and  his  deputy  began  the  service  by  expre.«8- 
ing  a  wish  that  he  had  been  twenty  miles  away  from  the  town. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  son  of  the  pastor  of  Gorlitz  became  one 
of  Bohme's  disciples.  Jacob  Bohme  was  a  man  of  low  stature, 
with  a  forehead  low  and  rather  broad,  a  nose  slightly  aquiline, 
clear  blue-grey  eyes,  and  a  soft  and  pleasant  voice.  His  life  was 
free  from  reproach,  and  his  manners  were  gentle  and  modest. 
His  writings  are  by  no  means  all  alike,  but  include  mystic  and 
partly  controversial  expositions  of  some  parts  of  the  Bible — espe- 
cially the  Book  of  Genesis — some  devotional  and  practical  tracts, 
and  speculations  on  the  most  difficult  questions  of  religion  and 
philosophy — such  as  belong  to  theories  of  creation,  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will  and  of  the  origin  of  evlL  The  writings  of  his  later 
years  (1619-24)  are  less  imaginative  but  clearer  than  the  '  Aurora,' 
which  has  been  erroneously  described  as  his  chief  work. 

The  earliest  complete  edition  of  Bohme's  writings  was  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1682.  The  editor,  Gichtel,  it  may  be  observed, 
held  some  doctrines  never  taught  by  Bohme.  The  latest  complete 
edition  was  edited  by  Schiebler  in  1831-46.  Among  the  trans- 
lators and  expositors  of  Bohme  we  may  name  William  Law,  author 
of  a  well-known  book,  the  '  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  Life ;'  Fran  a 
Baader,  a  German  Catholic,  and  the  so-called  *  unknown  philo* 
snpher,'  Louis  Claude  de  Saint- Martin. 
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It  is  impossible  to  give  here  any  fair  account  of  the  more  ab- 
struse speculations  of  Bohnie.  A  short  passage  from  one  of  his 
tracts  may  show  how  far  he  differed  from  many  writers  of  his 
times  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  religious  toleration: — 

As  the  earth  expresses  her  virtues  in  many  flowers,  so  the  Creator  displays 
his  wisdom  and  his  marvellous  works  in  his  children.  If,  as  lowly  children 
and  guided  by  a  Christian  spirit,  we  could  dwell  together,  each  rejoicing  in 
the  gifts  and  talents  possessed  by  others,  who  would  condemn  us  ? — Who 
condemns  the  birds  in  the  wood  when  they  all  praise  their  Lord,  while  each, 
in  its  own  mode,  sings  as  its  nature  bids  ? — Does  Divine  Wisdom  condemn 
them  because  they  do  not  all  sing  in  unison?  No  ;  for  all  their  voices  are 
gifts  from  One,  in  whose  presence  they  are  all  singing.  The  men  who,  with 
regard  to  their  knowledge — especially  in  theology — quarrel  and  despise  one 
another,  are  inferior,  in  this  respect,  to  the  birds  of  the  wood  and  to  other 
wild  creatures ;  such  men  are  more  useless  than  the  quiet  floVers  of  the 
field,  which  allow  their  Creator's  wisdom  and  power  to  displaj'  themselves 
freely ;  such  men  are  worse  than  thorns  and  thistles  among  fair  flowers ;  for 
thorns  and  thistles  can,  at  least,  be  still. 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  from  Bohme  many  passages  that  might 
seem  either  absurd  or  destitute  of  meaning.  As  he  often  says — 
especially  with  regard  to  his  first  book — he  finds  great  difficulty  in 
expressing  his  thoughts,  and  he  fears  lest  he  should  be  misunder- 
stood. His  most  comprehensive  ideas  belong  to  speculative  theo- 
logy,andcan  hardly  be  given,  at  once,  truly  and  concisely.  Shelling's 
later  doctrines  were  partly  borrowed  from  the  shoemaker  of 
Giirlitz,  who  was  neither  a  deist  nor  a  pantheist.  Tlie  assertion 
that  he  represented  the  Absolute  Being  as  becoming.self-conscious 
only  in  man  will  be  found  erroneous  by  those  who  will  refer  to 
Bohme's  own  words.  All  his  teaching  is  based  on  one  thesis — 
made  known  to  him,  he  says,  by  'enlightenment' — that  the 
Divine  Nature  is  Triune,  and  reveals  itself  throughout  creation 
and  in  the  soul  of  man.  The  simple  Deism  of  Islam  was  for 
Biihme  not  only  erroneous  but  inconceivable.  Pope's  lines  in  the 
'  Essay  on  Man,'  already  quoted  on  page  64,  accord  well  with  a 
part — but  only  with  a  part — of  Bohme's  theory  of  creation.  To 
give  his  views  of  nature  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  In  one 
part  of  his  theory  he  states  that  through  man's  freedom  evil 
was  introduced,  and  this  clearly  distinguishes  his  teaching 
from  both  optimism  and  pantheism.  A  few  sentences  given, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  sometimes  in  our  own  words,  may  con- 
vey some  notions  of  Bohme's  religious  doctrine : — Man,  he  says, 
is  created  in  God's  image,   and  has,   therefore,   a  capacity  for 
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receiving  divine  knowledge.  But  all  outward  means  of  instruc- 
tion are  vain,  without  the  shining  forth  of  an  inner  light,  not 
extino-uished,  but  overcast  as  with  a  cloud  in  the  soul  of  man. 
His  darkness  is  the  result  of  his  own  self-will,  which  contains  in 
itself  both  the  origin  and  the  essence  of  evil.  Its  most  common 
forma  of  manifestation  are  pride,  greed,  envy,  and  hate.  But  man 
is  a  union  of  body  and  soul,  and  Bohme  never  speaks  ol  the  soul 
as  an  abstraction.  Moral  evil,  therefore,  expresses  itseK  in  natural 
defects.  Man's  sin  has  debased  not  only  his  own  physical  nature, 
but  that  of  the  world  that  belongs  to  him.  When  man  becomes 
disobedient  to  God,  the  earth  becomes  disobedient  to  man. 
Bohuie  calls  self-will,  especially  in  the  form  of  pride,  '  Lucifer,' 
and  writes  of  him  sometimes  as  if  using  personitication  ;  but,  at 
other  times,  he  speaks  of  Lucifer  as  the  first  transgressor.  The 
*  fall,'  however,  which  men  deplore  is  the  result  of  their  own  will. 
The  greatest  of  all  the  gifts  bestowed  by  the  Creator  on  his  crea- 
tures is  freedom,  and  its  right  use  is  a  free  obedience  rendered  to 
the  will  of  the  Giver.  But  self-will  has  made  a  perversion  of 
the  highest  possible  good.  As  the  root  of  a  thora  makes  only 
thorns  out  of  the  light  and  warmth  by  which  roses  bloom,  so 
self-will  has  converted  good  into  evil.  But  evil  is  not  to  prevail. 
It  must  be  finally  transmuted  into  good  ;  meanwhile  it  serves  to 
develope  the  energies  of  Divine  Love.  Man's  deepest  misery  calls 
foith  the  highest  expression  of  mercy.  A  second  Adam  appears 
and  reverses  the  whole  of  the  process  instituted  by  the  first  The 
first  asserts  his  own  will  and  forfeits  Paradise;  the  second  resigns 
bis  will,  his  soul,  his  life ;  and  so  returns  into  Paradise,  leading 
with  him  all  who  will  follow  him.  No  man  is  unconditionally 
reprobated,  and  none  will  be  finally  condemned,  except  it  be  by 
himself.  The  gates  of  heaven  are  everywhere,  and  stand  always 
open  for  all.  What  remains  of  good  in  a  man  may  be  but  a  spark, 
but  may  be  kindled  to  a  flame  that  will  bum  up  all  his  sins.  A 
prayer  may  be  but  a  faint  sigh,  yet  the  Omnipotent  cannot  resist 
it,  because  He  has  no  will  to  resist  it. 

A  few  more  sentences  will  suffice  for  Bohme's  views  on  the 
external  Churches  and  creeds  of  his  time : — Religion,  he  says,  is 
confined  neither  to  history  nor  to  any  churches  built  of  stone;  but 
he  by  no  means  defends  a  neglect  of  public  worship.  We  must 
remember  the  controversies  ot  his  times,  if  we  find  his  remarks  on 
them  too  severe.      *  Christendom   in  Babel,'  he  says,  *  q^uai-rels 
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about  theological  science.  .  .  .  The  purport  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion is  to  teach  us  what  we  are,  whence  we  come,  how  we  have 
come  out  of  union  into  disunion,  and  how  we  may  go  back  out  of 
disunion  into  union.'  Under  all  or  any  of  our  forms  and  opinions, 
the  four  sins — piide,  greed,  envy,  and  hate — may  be  hiding 
themselves.  .  .  .  Bohme's  views  of  the  heathen  differed  widely 
from  those  of  his  contemporaries.  He  maintained  that  Jews, 
Turks,  and  infidels  might  be  saved,  and  that  the  old  heathens — 
meaning  especially  the  Greeks — had  divine  teaching  imparted  to 
them.  Though,  in  their  error,  they  adored  the  stars,  they  were 
nearer  the  truth  than  some  of  the  schoolmen  who  called  them- 
selves Christians.  There  is  no  elect  nation.  In  all  lands  men 
have  sought  for  divine  guidance,  and  have  found  it;  for  '  the  door 
is  opened  to  everyone  who  knocks.' 

The  passages  above  given  in  a  condensed  form  must  fail  to 
convey  the  full  purport  of  Bohme's  more  comprehensive  thoughts, 
'Light  and  fire,'  he  says,  are  not  more  distinct  than  his  own 
doctrine  is  from  the  false  interpretation  of  men  who  would  think 
lightly  of  moral  evil.  He  writes  of  it  in  words  that  approach 
near  to  Manichaeism,  and  yet  he  describes  it  as  a  condition — 
sine  qua  mm — of  the  development  of  freedom,  and  as  an  oppo- 
sition that  makes  spiritual  life  more  vigorous.  One  of  his  more 
concise  passages  on  this  subject  may  be  found  at  the  close  of 
a  tract  on  '  Spiritual  Life,'  which  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  a  disciple  and  his  master.  The  former  asks, 
•  Why  has  the  Creator  allowed  such  a  contest  as  we  see  between 
good  and  evil  ?  '  and  the  master  replies  as  follows  : — '  He  has 
allowed  it  that,  through  all  the  oppositions  of  love  and  anger, 
light  and  darkness,  his  own  eternal  dominion  may  be  made  mani- 
fest and  be  freely  recognised  by  all.  .  .  .  The  strife  and  the  pain 
endured  by  the  good  in  their  time  of  trial  will  be  transmuted  into 
great  joy.  .  .  •  The  pain  and  the  separation  of  finite  life  exist  that 
there  may  be  an  eternal  joy  in  overcoming.' 

The  theological  and  ecclesiastical  controversy  of  the  sixteenth 
century  has  a  permanent  interest,  though  some  of  the  arguments 
employed  by  the  contending  parties  have  become  obsolete. 
Authority,  orthodoxy,  and  free  thought  were  set  in  opposition  to 
each  other.  A  child  is  made  subject  to  an  external  authority, 
because  his  own  duties  and  interests  are  unknown  by  him,  and 
must  be  impressed  upon  him  from  without.     It  is  assumed  by  the 
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advocates  of  an  absolute  external  authority,  that  the  majority  of 
men  must,  with  regard  to  religion,  remain  in  a  state  of  tutelage. 
But,  say  the  advocates  of  freedom,  when  the  child  arrives  at  a 
mature  age,  he  rejects  the  external  authority,  and  this  rejection  is 
not  a  negation ;  for  he  has  now  accepted  the  teaching,  and  has 
made  it  his  own  ;  so  that  an  internal  law  has  become  a  substitute 
for  the  external.  The  reply  is  obvious :  a  people,  still  in  their 
minority,  may  reject  authority,  may  assert  a  negative  instead  of  a 
true  freedom,  and  their  errors  may  afford  arguments  for  those  who 
contend  for  absolutism.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  controversy 
as  it  still  remains ;  but  since  the  events  of  1864  and  1870 — the 
encyclical  with  the  syllabus  and  the  decree  of  individual  infalli- 
bility— the  arguments  formerly  employed  have  become  useless. 
The  society  founded  in  1540  to  oppose  the  Reformation  has  becomo 
predominant  in  Rome ;  the  principle  of  absolutism  has  been 
asserted  in  its  most  concrete  form,  and  the  questions  formerly 
discussed  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  have  been  reduced  to 
one  question  of  fact.  Arguments  founded  either  on  the  Scripiures 
or  on  the  tradition  of  the  Church  have  been  set  aside,  and  appeals 
to  reason  are  met  by  demanding  '  a  sacrifice  of  the  intellect.'  On 
one  side  the  forces  are  becoming  more  and  more  concentrated  ;  on 
the  other  they  are  still  greatly  divided.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
here  we  have  the  elements  of  a  movement  greater  than  that  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  once  more  Germany  is  destined  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  controversy. 

Among  the  historical  writers  of  the  Lutheran  period,  one  of  the 
best  was  Johann  Turmair,  who  called  himself  Aventinus 
(1477-1584).  He  wrote  at  first  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  in 
German,  a  *  Chronicle  of  Bavaria '  (1533),  noticeable  for  ita 
patriotic  tone.  A  'Chronicle  of  Berne  '  (1032-1526),  written  by 
Valerius  Anshelm,  who  died  in  1540 ;  the  '  Helvetian  Chro- 
nicle,' written  by  Aegidi.us  Tschudi  (1505-1572) ;  a  'History  of 
the  Reformation  in  Switzerland,'  written  by  Johann  Kessler,  of 
St.  Gallen  (1502-1574) ;  and  a  '  History  of  the  Reformation,'  by 
Heisrich  Bullinger  (1504-1575),  the  friend  and  successor  of 
Zwingli,  may  be  named  among  valuable  contributions  to  the 
history  of  Switzerland.  Christoph  Lehmakx  (1568-1638) 
wrote  a  'Chronicle  of  the  Free  To%vn  Speier '  (1612),  which 
contains  some  disquisitions  on  the  respective  merits  of  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy.     The  writer's  conclusion  is  very  safe. 
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'  That,'  saj's  he,  '  is  the  best  g(  vernmenc  where  the  best  men  have 
authority.'  A  history  of  '  The  Hussite  War,'  written  by  Zacha- 
RiAS  Theobald  (1584-1627),  is  remarkable  for  its  graphic  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  John  Huss.  The  scene  seems  to  be  described 
by  an  eye-witness,  and  is  brought  before  us  with  a  painful 
reality     - 

Cheerfully,  and  showing  no  sign  of  fear,  he  walked  up  to  the  stake  fas- 
tened in  the  earth,  to  which  the  executioner  tied  him  fast  with  six  cords, 
but  with  his  face  to  the  east,  instead  of  to  the  west,  as  it  should  be  done 
with  a  heretic.  Then  they  cast  an  old  rust}''  chain  over  his  neck,  as  if  he 
were  not  worthy  of  a  new  one,  and  he  said:  'Christ  was  bound  with  a 
heavier  chain  for  my  sins  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  be  bound  with 
tliis  old  rusty  chain.'  The}'  now  placed  under  his  feet — on  which  he  still 
wore  his  boots  with  his  fetters — two  bundles  of  brushwood,  and  all  about 
him  piled  plenty  of  wood,  stxuvr  and  brushwood  up  to  his  neck.  Before 
they  set  fire  to  the  pile,  the  duke  Ludwig  von  Baiern  and  the  Marshal  rode 
up  to  Huss  and  advised  him  to  renounce  his  errors,  as  they  called  them  ; 
but  he  replied,  '  I  call  (iod  to  witness  that  I  have  not  taught  the  things  laid 
to  my  charge  by  false  evidence,  but,  in  my  preaching,  teaching,  and  writing, 
have  striven  to  turn  people  from  their  sins  and  to  lead  them  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  And  the  truth  which  I  have  taught,  preached,  written,  and 
spread  abroad,  as  according  to  God's  word,  I  will  still  maintain,  and  also 
seal  with  mj'  death.'  When  they  heard  tiiis  they  clasped  their  hands,  and 
rode  away.  The  executioners  immediately  kindled  the  pile,  and  it  burned 
up  quickly,  for  they  had  laid  plenty  cf  straw  among  the  wood.  Then 
Master  John  Huss,  as  he  saw  the  smoke  rising,  cried  out,  with  a  clear  voice, 
'  Christ,  thou  Son  of  God,  have  mercy  upon  me  ! '  But  when  he  would  have 
said  it  the  third  time,  the  flame,  flapping  under  his  lace,  took  his  breath 
away,  so  that  he  could  not  finish  with  '  have  mercy  upon  me,'  but  continued 
praying  and  nodding  his  head,  aB  long  as  one  might  say  a  paternoster,  and 
then  died.  ^ 

Albreciht  DiJREB,  the  greatest  German  artist  of  his  time  (1470- 
1628),  employed  his  native  language  in  his  treatises  j  one  on  the 
rules  of  perspective,  the  other  on  *  The  Proportions  of  the  Human 
Figure.'  In  the  latter  he  insists  on  a  caieful  study  of  nature, 
Diirer's  letters  are  interesting,  and  show  that  he  was  a  friend  to 
the  Reformation.  In  one  of  them  he  expresses  his  regret  when 
he  hears  a  false  report  that  Luther  has  been  made  a  prisoner,  but 
he  trusts  '  that  Erasmus  will  now  proceed  with  the  work ' — a 
strange  mistake  of  the  character  of  Erasmus. 

The  physical  sciences — especially  chemistry  and  medicine — had 
one  representative  in  the  literature  of  this  period.  Theophrasxus 
VON  HoHENnEiM,  commonly  known  as  Pabacelsits,  who  was 
bom  near  Appenztll  in  1493.  He  was  the  first  professor  who 
gave  lectures  on  science  in  the  German  language.     His  Latin  was 
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too  barbarous  to  be  tolerated,  and  he  introduced  into  scientific 
discussions  all  the  violence  and  intolerance  of  theologrical  contro- 
versy. He  began  one  course  of  lectures  by  publicly  burning  the 
works  of  Galen  and  Avicenna.  '  If  any  man  vrants  to  learn  the 
truth,' said  Paracelsus,  'he  must  submit  to  my  monarch  v.  All 
the  learned  schools  together  do  not  understand  as  much  o";- medi- 
cine as  my  beard  does.'  He  was — however  boastful — a  reformer  in 
chemistry,  and  his  search  for  active  principles  indicated  the  road 
that  led  to  the  discovery  of  such  medicines  as  morphia  and 
quinine.  After  a  restless,  wandering  life  of  alternating  popularity 
and  ignominy,  Paracelsus  died  in  the  hospital  at  Salzburg  in 
1541. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
FOURTH  PERIOD.     1525-1625. 

lUTHERAN  HTMN9— HANS  SACHS — VAIENTIN  ANDREA — EINGWALDT 

"WTALDIS  — ALBEBUS  — EOLLENHAGEN — SPANGENBEEG FISCHART THB 

DRAMA — MANUEL — RBBHCHN — 'THE     ENGLfSH     COMEDIANS* HEIN- 

EICH   JULIUS—  FAUST WBIDMANN — WICKEAM. 

The  best  lyrical  poetry  of  the  period  was  devoted  to  the  services 
of  the  Church.  In  older  times  the  part  which  the  people  had 
taken  in  Church  music  had  been  confined  to  a  few  short  responses; 
but  Luther,  who  loved  psalmody,  encouraged  the  congregations  to 
take  a  more  prominent  part  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  and 
wrote  for  them  hymns  and  psalms  well  suited  to  become  popular. 
His  first  Hymn  Book  (1524)  contained  only  eight  hymns,  but  the 
number  was  increased  to  sixty-three  in  the  fourth  edition,  to 
which  Jonas,  Spengler,  Eber  and  others  were  contributors,  while 
the  collection,  printed  in  1545,  contained  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  hymns  and  psalms,  of  which  thirty-seven  are  ascribed  to 
Luther.     His  bold  and  stimng  psalm — 'Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  unser 

Gott  '— 

A  safe  stronghold  our  God  is  still, 
A  trusty  shield  and  weapon ! — 

is  well  known,  but  can  hardly  be  with  justice  translated.  This 
may,  indeed,  be  said  of  many  other  popular  hymns  written  by 
Luther  and  his  friends.  Their  merit  does  not  consist  merely  in 
the  sentiments  they  convey,  but  rather  in  the  union  of  style  and 
purport ;  in  the  force,  directness,  and  euphony  of  language  ;  and 
also  in  the  music  of  their  rhymes,  for  which  we  could  find  no 
equivalents  in  English.  As  Dr.  Vilmar  has  said,  *  These  hymns, 
like  our  secular  popular  songs,  were  not  composed  to  be  read,  but 
to  be  sung;  and  so  closely  is  their  melody  inwoven  with  their 
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meaning,  that  if  we  would  judge  them  fairly,  we  must  have  their 
spirit,  their  metre,  and  their  music  given  at  once,  as  when  they 
are  sung  by  the  congrejiation.  They  were  indeed  the  sacred 
popular  songs  of  the  Luthersiu  times,  and  were  founded  in  many 
instances  on  secular  melodies  dear  to  the  people  from  old  remem- 
brance. Thus  we  accuunt  for  their  rapid  and  marvellous  effect  in 
spreading  the  Lutheran  faith.  A  hymn  in  these  times  waa 
scarcely  composed  before  its  echoes  were  heard  in  every  street. 
The  people  crowded  around  the  itinerant  singer  (who  now,  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  sang  Luther's  hymns 
instead  of  bnllads),  and  as  soon  as  they  heard  a  new  hymn  sung 
once,  they  would  heartily  take  up  the  last  verse  as  a  chorus. 
Thus  these  sacred  melodies  found  their  way  into  churches  and 
private  houses ;  and  whole  towns  were  won  over  to  the  new 
faith  by  the  sound  of  a  hymn.  Such  lyrics  as  those  of  Luther — 
*'  Rejoice,  my  Brother  Christians  all ! "  and  *•  From  depths  of  woe 
to  Thee  I  call !  "  or  that  by  Paul  Speratus,  "  Salvation  now  has 
come  for  all !  "  or  that  by  Nicolaus  Decius,  "  To  God  on  high 
be  thanks  and  pi-aise  !  " — flew,  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  from 
one  side  of  Germany  to  another:  they  were  not  read  merely,  but, 
in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  words,  were  learned  by  heart ;  and 
80  deeply  printed  in  the  memories  and  affections  of  the  people,  that 
their  impression  remains  in  the  present  day.' 

To  the  names  already  mentioned,  as  representatives  of  many 
writers  of  Lutheran  hymns,  we  may  add  those  of  Niklas  Hervanx, 
who  died  in  15G1,  Nicolaus  SEr,NECKER  (1530-92),  author  of  the 
well-known  hymn,  *Ah,  stay  with  us,  Lord  Jesu  Christ,'  and 
Philipp  Nicolai  (1556-69),  who  wrote  two  hymns  that  have 
long  remained  favourites,  '  How  brightly  shines  the  Morning  Star ! ' 
and  '  Sleepers,  wake  !  a  voice  is  calling,'  the  latter  well  known  in 
England  since  its  introduction  by  Mendelssohn  in  the  oratorio  of 
'  St.  Paul.'  Several  of  the  writers  of  Lutheran  hymns  composed  or 
arranged  the  tunes  to  which  their  hymns  were  sung,  and  these  tunes 
were  in  some  instances  suggested  by  popular  melodies.  They  had, 
therefore,  a  natural,  varied,  and  popular  rhythm,  and  were  by  no 
means  like  the  slow  tunes  stretched  out,  mostly  in  common  time, 
and  in  notes  of  equal  length,  for  the  use  of  both  Gennan  and 
English  congregations.  For  the  musical  expression  of  simple 
thoughts  the  hymn-writers,  like  John  Knox,  the  great  Scotch  re- 
former, could  find  no  better  models  than  the  secular  songs  of  theii 
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times  supplied.  Several  of  the  Lutheran  tune.«,  with  their  original 
and  varied  rhythm  preserved,  may  he  found  in  a  collection  edited 
by  Dr.  Layriz  (2nd  ed.,  1849)  under  the  title  Kern  des  detdschen 
Kirchengesanges.  Other  forms  of  the  same  old  melodies,  greatly 
changed  by  several  editors,  and  mostly  reduced  to  notes  of  equal 
length,  are  found  in  modern  German  and  English  books  of  psal- 
mody. In  some  instances  the  old  tunes  can  hardly  be  recognised 
■when  reduced  to  notes  of  equal  length,  on  the  model  of  the 
modern  'Old  Hundredth  Psalm.'  In  this  style  they  are  given  in 
a  German  collection  edited  by  Dr.  Filitz.  The  apology  offered 
for  this  treatment  of  the  old  melodies  is  the  statement  that  it  is 
found  suitable  for  the  use  of  large  congregations.  During  the 
Beventeenth  century  the  tunes,  as  given  by  Dr.  Layriz,  vpere  sung 
in  four  parts  by  some  congregations  in  Germany,  but  such  per- 
formances must  have  required  the  aid  of  zealous  and  efficient 
choir-masters,  and  could  never  be  made  general. 

Among  the  tunes  ascribed  to  Luther  the  melody  of  his  well- 
known  psalm,  above  named,  and  another  adapted  to  the  hymn, 
Wir  glduhen  all  an  einen  Gott,  are  probably  genuine  ;  but  the  '  Old 
Hundredth,'  often  falsely  ascribed  to  Luther,  is  found  in  a  French 
book  of  psalmody  edited  by  Goudimel  in  1562.  The  tune  ol 
*  Luther's  Hymn,'  often  sung  in  English  churches  and  chapels, 
was  probably,  at  first,  a  secular  melody,  and,  in  a  collection 
printed  in  1535,  and  edited  by  Klug,  was  adapted  to  a  hymn 
on  the  second  advent.  The  influence  of  these  Lutheran  hymns 
did  not  soon  pass  away.  During  the  dreary  time  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  though  a  great  improvement  in  versification 
then  took  place,  tlie  hymns  written  for  the  service  of  the  Church 
were  almost  the  only  productions  that  deserved  the  name  of 
poetry. 

The  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Lutheran  time  may  be  connected  wiiit 
that  of  the  next  period  by  the  name  of  Geokge  Rudolf  Wecv- 
BERLIN  (1584-1661)  who  wrote  verse  in  a  style  so  far  improve  t 
in  form,  that  he  might  perhaps  be  rightly  classed  with  Opitz  as 
belonging  to  the  school  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Weckherlin 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  London,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  secretary  to  the  German  embassy,  and  became  well 
acquainted  with  English  literature.  We  find  included  among  his 
original  productions  a  translation  of  the  well-known  poem,  '  Go, 
soul,  the  body's  guest,'   which  has  been   ascribed   to   Ealeigh. 
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This  is,  we  suspect,  not  the  only  mistake  of  the  kind  in  Weckher- 
lin's  collected  works. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  popular  songs  of  which  several  col- 
lections appeared  in  this  period  is  as  difficult  as  to  write  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  tune  ;  for  these  song-s  were  made  to  be  sung — not  read— 
and  their  melody  is  often  better  than  their  meaning. 

One  of  the  best  collections  is  the  Anibraser  Liederbuch  (1582), 
which  was  edited  for  the  '  Stuttgart  Literary  Union '  in  1845. 
The  love-songs,  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  series,  may, 
with  regard  to  their  realism,  be  contrasted  with  the  Minnelieder 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Bacchanalian,  military,  and  hunting 
songs  are  included,  with  a  few  ballads  and  humorous  tales. 
Several  of  the  satirical  stories  given  in  the  Ambraser  and  other 
collections  have  the  monks  for  their  objects  of  ridicule,  while  a 
few  songs  about  heretics  are  directed  against  Luther  and  his 
friends.  Several  hymn-writers  endeavoured  to  put  down  the 
coarser  specimens  of  the  people's  lyrical  poetry,  and  in  some  in- 
stances their  extinction  was  desirable.  But  Heinrich  Kiiaust, 
who  published,  in  1571,  a  collection  of  popular  songs  newly  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  was  too  severe.  He  thought  it  desirable 
to  'convert '  into  a  hymn  a  harmless  little  song,  expressing  joy  for 
the  return  of  summer.  Knaust  was  unfortunate ;  for  his  hymUvS 
or  songs  were  sung  neither  in  the  churches  nor  in  the  streets.  They 
were  rather  too  lively  for  the  tabernacle,  while  they  were  too  dull 
for  secular  use. 

The  literary  merits  of  the  old  popular  songs  are  partly  negative. 
They  are  neither  reflective  nor  didactic ;  like  Goethe's  lyrics,  they 
are  without  decoration,  and  they  come  from  the  heart.  Their 
influence  outlived  the  dreary  artificial  verse-making  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Some  of  their  best  characteristics  were  studied 
by  Biirger  and  Herder,  and  were  revived  in  beautiful  lyrical 
poems  by  Goethe.  The  collections  of  old  popular  songs  edited 
respectively  by  Uhland  and  Hofi'mann  von  Fallersleben  must  be 
commended  for  their  fidelity.  The  same  praise  cannot  be  extended 
to  the  collections  edited  by  Brentano,  GoiTes,  and  Erlach. 

If  we  may  use  the  name  poet  in  its  plain  and  popular  sense,  or 
as  claimed  by  all  verse-writers  who  have  displayed  consideniblc 
inventive  power,  we  may  assert  that  Hans  Sachs  was  the  greatest 
German  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  poetry  in  the  higher 
meaning  of  the  word,  we  have  hardly  any  clear  criticism  in  English, 
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if  we  except  Wordsworth's  prefaces  to  his  own  poems.  We  do 
not  use  the  name  poet  in  Wordsworth's,  but  in  the  popular  sense, 
when  we  apply  it  to  the  chief  master  singer  of  NUinberg.  The 
prosaic  view  of  life ;  the  love  of  satire,  with  a  tendency  to  level- 
ling downwards  ;  the  comic  humour,  not  without  coarseness  ;  the 
SflF-assertion  of  the  boor  and  the  townsman,  in  opposition  to  the 
nobility  and  the  clergy ;  all  these  later  mediaeval  traits  are  well 
collected  in  the  writings  of  Hans  Sachs ;  but  his  own  racy  style, 
honest  purpose,  and  good  humour  place  him  above  most  of  his 
predecessors.  We  should  not  accept  all  the  Niirnberg  shoemaker's 
six  thousand  pieces  in  verse  as  a  fair  exchange  for  Walther's 
lyrical  poems ;  but  in  all  the  verse  written  from  the  days  of  Wnl- 
ther  to  those  of  Opitz  (born  in  1597) — when  we  have  excepted 
some  excellent  hynms — we  shall  find  haidly  anything  better  than 
the  jocose  and  didactic  stories  of  the  Niiraberg  master  singer. ^ 

Hans  Sachs  was  born  at  Niirnberg  in  3494,  and  was  educated 
at  the  Latin  School  in  his  native  town.  When  he  had  served  his 
time  there  as  an  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker,  he  started  on  his 
*  years  of  travel,'  and  wandered  freely  about  the  South  of  Ger- 
many. It  was  a  rule  of  the  trade-unions  of  his  time  that  after  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship — shorter  than  in  England 
— a  journeyman  must  pass  some  years  in  travelling  from  place 
to  place  and  working  under  several  masters.  For  mutual  aid 
during  these  years  of  travel  journeymen  formed  friendly  unions,  by 
which  they  assisted  each  other  in  seeking  work,  and  sometimes  in 
avoiding  it.  The  time  actually  employed  by  Sachs  in  making 
shoes,  from  1511  to  1516,  could  hardly  have  been  considerable ;  for 
in  that  interval  he  visited  towns  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned ; 
exercised  his  rhyming  talent  in  many  singing  schools,  and  was  for 
some  time  employed  in  the  service  of  the  emperor.  Having  re- 
turned to  his  native  place,  Hans  married  and  started  as  a  master 
shoemaker,  with  a  resolution  to  make  literature  '  his  walking- 
stick,  but  not  his  crutch,'  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  used  to  say. 
Several  great  men  have  begun  life  on  a  more  poetical  but  less 
substantial  basis.  Sachs  did  well  with  shoemaking  as  his  centi-al 
fortification,  and  verse-making  as  an  outwork.  He  made  money, 
and  was  a  great  man  in  Niirnberg ;  but  not  only  poetry — even  its 
shadow,  verse-making — has  in  its  nature  a  fatal  antithesis  to 
wealth,,  and  we  find  Master  Sachs,  after  writing  about  six  thou- 
sand pieces  of  verse — some  of  them  long  enough — poorer  than  he 
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was  in  his  earlier  days,  but  never  reduced  to  abject  circumstances. 
On  tbe  whole,  he  was  a  respectable  man,  and  solved  the  problem 
of  life  better  than  some  poets  less  despised.  He  was  not  mis- 
understood, for  he  wrote  in  a  style  suited  to  the  average  capacity 
of  Niirnbergers,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  the  dreadful  '  contrast  of 
the  real  and  the  ideal.'  After  living  comfortably  forty  years  with 
one  wife,  he  married  secondly,  when  he  was  sixty- aeven  year? 
old,  a  girl  of  aeveateen.  whose  beauty  he  describes  in  a  song,  and 
this  extraordinary  union  of  May  and  Noveniher  was,  it  is  said, 
happy.  Worn  out  at  last  by  vei-se-making,  as  well  as  by  shoe- 
making,  Sachs  gradually  lost  his  faculties,  and  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  of  his  life  was  almost  deprived  of  speech  and 
hearing.  At  this  time,  when  favoured  with  visits  by  his  nume- 
rous admirers,  he  sat  silent  at  a  table,  on  which  were  laid  some 
well-bound  books,  and  in  reply  to  all  compliments  addressed  to 
him  nodded  his  snow-white  head,  but  spoke  not  a  word.  His 
portrait  represents  a  venerable  man  with  a  high  overhanging  fore- 
head, and  a  luxuriant  but  well-trimmed  grey  beard. 

The  literary  productiveness  of  the  Niirnberg  master  singer  was 
marvellous.  He  wrote,  as  we  have  said,  more  than  six  thousand 
pieces  of  verse — lyrical,  narrative,  and  dramatic ;  but  he  seldom, 
if  ever,  invented  a  plot,  or  a  story.  That  was  mostly  borrowed 
from  the  resources  of  his  very  extensive  reading.  His  best  pieces 
are  nan-atives,  partly  jocose,  partly  didactic,  in  which  he  describes 
popular  manners  in  his  own  times.  He  has  the  satirical  tone  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  not  free  from  faults  already  noticed 
in  another  Niirnberg  master  singer— Rosenbliit — but  Sachs  has 
pood  humour  in  his  satire,  while  his  coarseness  belongs  to  his 
time,  and  has  no  bad  purpose.  Several  of  his  legends  are  pleasing, 
though  for  modern  ears  there  is  some  irreverence  in  their  tone. 
In  the  legend  of  '  St.  Peter  and  the  Goat,'  for  example,  we  are 
told,  that  once  upon  a  time  St.  Peter  was  perplexed  by  an  appa- 
rent prevalence  of  injustice  in  the  world;  and  ventured  to  think 
that  he  could  arrange  niattere  better  if  he  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. He  frankly  confesses  these  thoughts  to  his  master.  Mean- 
while, a  peasant  girl  comes  to  him,  and  complains  that  she  has 
to  do  a  hard  days  work,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  in  3rder  a 
frolicsome  young  goat.  *  Now,'  says  the  Lord  to  Peter,  '  you 
must  have  pity  on  this  girl,  and  must  take  charge  of  the  goat. 
That  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  your  managing  the  affairs  of 
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the  universe.'     Peter  takes  the  goat  into  custody,  and  finds  quite 
enough  to  do  : — 

The  young  goat  had  a  plaji^il  mind 

And  never  liked  to  be  confined ; 

The  apostle,  at  a  killing  pace, 

Followed  the  goat,  in  a  desperate  chase; 

Over  the  hills  and  among  the  briers 

The  goat  runs  on,  and  never  tires, 

While  Peter,  behind,  on  the  grassy  plain, 

Buns  on,  panting  and  sighing,  in  vain. 

All  diiy,  beneath  a  scorching  sun, 

The  good  apostle  had  to  run 

Till  evening  came ;  the  goat  was  ca  ighi^ 

And  safely  to  the  master  brought. 

Then,  with  a  smile,  to  Peter  said 

The  Lord  :  '  Well,  (riend,  how  have  you  sped;^ 

If  such  a  task  your  powers  has  tried, 

How  could  you  keep  the  world,  so  wide?'— 

Then  Peter,  with  his  toil  distressed, 

His  foll^',  with  a  sigh,  confessed  ;— 

*  No,  Master !  'tis  for  me  no  play 

To  rule  one  goat,  for  one  short  daj-; 

It  must  be  infinitely  worse 

To  regulate  the  universe.' 

Apparent  irreverence  and  hroad  humour  are  united  in  several 
other  stories  written  by  Sachs  with  a  good  intention.  Wishing  to 
expose  the  loose  morals  and  profane  conversation  of  the  common 
soldiery  of  his  times,  he  tells  us,  for  example,  that  Satan,  curious 
to  know  the  truth  respecting  the  morals  of  these  people,  sent  a 
demon  to  bring  into  hell  about  half  a  dozen  soldiers  as  average 
specimens  of  their  class.  The  commissioner  was,  however,  so 
much  terrified  by  the  talk  of  the  soldiers,  and  gave  to  his  master 
such  an  account  of  their  morals,  that  they  were  refused  admittance 
into  Pandemonium.  In  another  story  St.  Peter,  as  the  gatekeeper 
of  heaven,  exercises  an  unbounded  charity,  and  admits  a  number 
of  common  soldiers.  They  soon  prove  the  truth  of  Milton's  saying, 
'  The  mind  is  its  own  place  ; '  for,  unable  to  relish  any  of  the 
pleasures  of  their  new  residence,  they  collect  their  pence,  and 
begin  playing  in  heaven  at  *  p'tch-and-toss.'  This  game  ends  in 
a  quarrel,  and  after  some  trouble  with  them,  St.  Peter  sends  hia 
guests  down  to  their  proper  quarters.  There  is  truth  in  such  a 
tale ;  and  it  is  only  superficially  irreverent.  Hans  Sachs  is  never 
weary  of  making  homely  appeals  of  this  nature  to  the  understand- 
ing of  his  hearers.     He  tells  of  the  tailor  who  clipped  and  stole 
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pieces  of  the  cloth  he  had  to  make  up.  At  List,  his  conscience 
was  awakened  by  a  remarkable  dream  or  vision.  An  escort  of 
demons,  bearing  a  flag  made  up  of  strips  of  stolen  cloth,  conducts 
the  tailor's  soul  into  purgatory.  He  awakens,  repents,  and  he- 
comes  a  new  man;  but — on  one  occasion  at  least — steals  a  sample 
of  cloth,  because  'there  was  notliing  like  it  in  the  flag.'  At 
last  the  tailor  dies,  and  St.  Peter  admits  him,  but  gives  him  a 
seat  so  near  the  boundary  line  of  heaven,  that  he  can  see  clearly 
every  sin  perpetrated  in  the  world  below.  Having  nothing  better 
to  occupy  his  thoughts,  he  undertakes  the  duties  of  a  detective,  and 
surprises  a  poor  woman  of  the  lower  world,  who,  urged  by  want, 
is  stealing  a  pocket-handkerchief.  Inspired  by  moral  indignation, 
the  tailor — though  so  lately  saved — seizes  a  footstool,  and  hurls  iv 
down  on  the  criminal,  so  as  to  make  her  a  cripple  for  life.  A  le- 
proof  of  the  I'harisee  follows.  Here  again  we  have  wholesome 
truth  under  the  disguise  of  a  seeming  irreverence.  These  must 
suffice  &s  specimens  of  the  subjects  chosen  by  Hans  Sachs.  His 
dramas  are  inferior  to  his  narratives ;  but  he  introduced  to  the 
German  stage  of  his  time  a  greater  variety  of  characters,  and  gave 
to  his  men  and  women  some  traces  of  individuality.  His  '  Shrove 
Tuesday  Plays '  are  better  than  his  crude  attempts  in  tragedy  and 
comedy.  The  shoemaker  and  master  singer  of  Niimberg  was 
one  of  the  friends  and  followers  of  Luther,  whom  he  hailed  as  *  The 
Wit'«nbei-g  Nightingale,'  and  whose  death  he  deplored  in  an  elegy. 
If  we  find,  among  other  versifiers  of  his  times,  few  worthy  even 
of  being  classed  with  Hans  Sachs,  we  must  remember  that  a 
history  of  the  German  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century  does  not 
represent  the  higher  intellectual  culture  of  the  age.  Hessus,  who, 
in  Luther'."*  judgment,  was  the  best  poet  of  the  times,  wrote  in 
Iiatin,  and  Johann  Valentin  Anduea  (1586-1654),  a  learned 
theologian  who  could  write  respectable  Latin,  almost  boasted  of 
his  carelessness  when  he  wrote  German.  His  best  work  in  verse 
is  good  in  pui-port,  but  about  sis  bad  in  style  as  the  writer 
intended  it  to  be.  It  describes,  first,  the  character  of  a  pedant,  who 
accepts  a  cure  of  souls  in  order  to  gain  for  himself  a  comfortable 
position;  then  follows  a  sketch  of  a  faithful  pastor,  who  devotes 
himself  to  the  welfare  of  his  flock.  Another  didactic  work  by 
Andrea  is  entitled  Die  Christenburg,  and  describes  a  Christian 
Utopia.  Some  of  his  more  visionary  writings  gave  rise  to  fictions 
about  the  supposed  secret  society  of  'the  Jiosicrucians.'     The 
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author's  allegories  were  mistaken  for  realities.  The  erroi  of 
preaching  and  scolding  in  badly  written  verse  instead  of  prose  is 
found  in  Die  lauter  WarJieit  ('  Pure  Truth  '),  written  by  Bartholo- 
MJEiTS  RiNGWALDT  (1530-1557),  a  Lutheran  pastor  at  Lengfeld. 
He  describes  a  vision  of  heaven  and  hell  in  his  poem  called  *  True 
Eckart's  Christian  Warning;'  but  it  is  didactic  rather  than 
poetical.  The  hell,  as  a  work  of  imagination,  is  more  tolerable 
than  the  heaven  ;  but  this  is  not  saying  much  in  favour  of  either 
of  them. 

There  is  more  narrative  interest  to  be  found  in  some  fables 
written  by  BtJRKnARD  Waldis  (1485-1558),  and  in  others  by 
Ekasmtts  Alberus  (1500-1553).  Both  were  Lutherans  in  doc- 
trine, and  were  polemical  in  the  application  of  their  morals.  The 
latter,  in  his  fable  of  'The  Lion  and  the  Ass,'  attacks  all  the 
Protestants  who  are  not  strict  Lutherans  of  his  own  type,  and 
"Waldis  often  declaims  violently  against  Rome.  His  fables  with- 
out any  polemical  interest  are  his  best.  They  are  certainly  better 
than  such  long  mock-heroic  tales  as  Der  Froschmetiselerhy  Georo 
RoLLENHAGKN  (1542-1609)  and  Der  Gansz-Konighj  Wolfhart 
Spangenbero.  The  first  is  an  intolerable  story  of  warfare  be- 
tween frogs  and  mice,  every  new  complication  and  episode  in 
which-  b.usiness  excites  in  the  reader  a  longing  for  some  decisive 
engagement  in  which  both  parties  may  be  finally  suppressed. 
Der  Gansz-Konig  consists  of  six  unconnected  rhapsodies  about 
geese.  The  author  wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  several  other  '  poems,' 
in  which  the  heroes  were  cats  and  mice,  stockfish  and  frogs ! 
Fortunately,  the.se  works  of  imagination  have  never  seen  the 
light. 

After  the  death  of  Luther,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  polemical  earnestness  seemed  to  be  declining, 
when  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  recently-founded  order  of  Jesuits 
in  opposing  reformed  doctrines  awakened  another  satirist,  Jodann 
Fischart,  who  wrote  both  verse  and  prose.  He  was  born  at 
Strassburg  in  1550,  studied  law  at  Basel,  and,  after  travelling  in 
England  and  several  parts  of  the  Continent,  resided  at  Speier  and 
at  Forbach.  He  died  in  1589.  There  is  a  want  of  clear  informa- 
tion respecting  some  parts  of  his  biography  and  the  authorship  of 
several  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him.  He  was  a  man  of  versatile 
talents,  had  considerable  learning  and  a  remarkable  command  of 
language,  and  was  more  than  a  satirist ;  for  some  of  his  writiuga 
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show  his  patriotism  and  his  zeal  for  the  edacation  of  tlie  people. 
His  satirical  stnry  of  the  saints  Dominic  and  Francis  was  written 
in  reply  to  a  Franciscan  monk,  Johann  Nas,  already  named  as  a 
polemical  writer,  who  had  asserted  that  *  the  Enemy,'  in  assaulting 
Luther  so  frequently,  was  only  claiming  his  own  lawful  property  1 
Fischart  reminds  his  opponent  that  St.  Dominic  was  harassed  in 
the  same  way.  It  wowld-be-feqmsite  to^eferto  Latin  as  well  aa 
German  literature,  to  show  the  character  of  the  satires  to  which 
Fischart  intended  to  supply  antidotes.  The  license,  personality 
and  coarseness  of  many  of  the  invectives  published  in  these  times 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  Not  only  the  moral  character  of  Luther, 
but  also  that  of  his  wife,  was  made  the  object  of  virulent  abuse. 
Acrostics  were  malicious  in  these  days.  In  one  of  these  vehicles 
of  satire,  the  initial  letters  of  the  lines,  when  read  perpendicularly, 
give  Luther's  name,  in  its  Latin  form  ;  each  line  contains  five 
words,  all  besinning  with  the  same  letter,  and  the  whole  forms  an 
epigram  made  up  of  the  most  abusive  terms  that  can  be  found  in 
Latin.  To  such  satires  Fischart  replied  in  vigorous  German,  and 
with  a  resolution  not  to  be  excelled  either  in  rude  invectives  or  in 
verbal  oddities.  When  he  cannot  find  a  word  to  express  aptly  his 
satirical  humour,  he  makes  one.  The  satire  above  named  was 
followed  by  another  of  a  more  intemperate  tone  commonly  styled 
*  The  Jesuit's  Little  Hat,' — though  that  was  not  the  original  title 
— and  first  printed  in  1580.  Its  plot  could  hardly  be  decorously 
given  even  in  outlines,  as  one  incident  may  suffice  to  indicate  : — 
in  order  to  make  'the  four-cornered  hat '  as  full  as  possible  of 
mischief,  not  only  the  special  services  of  Lucifer  and  all  his  subor- 
dinates, but  also  those  of  'his  grandmother,'  are  called  into 
vigorous  exercise.  '  The  Bee-Hive,'  another  satire  on  the  Romish 
clergy,  is  only  in  part  an  original  work.  Fischart's  prose  is,  on 
the  whole,  better  than  his  verse.  His  'History  of  the  Heroes 
Gorgellautua  and  Pantjigruel'  is,  as  the  title  indicates,  an  imita- 
tion and  partly  a  free  translation  of  Rabelais.  In  this  and  other 
books  Fischart  delights  in  strange,  uncouth  combinations  of  words, 
which  resemble  the  verbal  exploits  of  Aristophanes.  Thus  we 
read  of  *  the  innumerable-as-stars-in-the-lieavens-or-as-sands-on- 
the-sea-shore  impositions  of  the  astrologers  and  piognosticators.* 
In  this  instance  his  satire  was  well  directed ;  for  the  impostors, 
who  called  themselves  '  astrologers,*  were  some  of  the  most  pros- 
perous literary  men  of  these  times,  and  established  a  flourishing 
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trade,  requiring  scarcely  any  capital  beyond  the  ignorance  of  the 
people.  The  '  Prophetic  Almanac '  was  the  selling-book  at  fairs 
and  markets,  and  was  read  with  excitement  exceeding  that  produced 
by  modern  *  novels  of  the  season.'  The  poorest  farmer  gladly  laid 
down  his  groat  to  carry  home  the  book  which  marked  all  the 

*  lucky  days'  for  sowing  wheat,  making  bargains,  *  hair-cutting '  and 

*  blood-letting.'  The  events  of  the  times,  as  well  as  the  igjiorance 
of  the  people,  were  favourable  to  this  trade  in  imposition.  A 
thousand  failures  did  not  hurt  the  success  of  the  tradesmen ; 
preachers  and  divines,  from  the  time  of  Luther  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  preached  and  wrote  against  'the  magicians'  in  vain. 
One  of  the  absurd  old  almanacs  ascribes  all  the  events  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  fact,  that  '  Luther  was  born  under  the  planet 
Jupiter  in  Capricorn.'  Fischart  justly  says, '  It  is  presumptuous  to 
involve  Heaven  itself  in  our  disputes.'  We  cannot  literally  trans- 
late the  strange  title  of  the  book  in  which  he  caricatures  the 
productions  of  *  the  impostors  ; '  but  it  is  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing : — '  The  Grandmother  of  all  Almanacs,  or  the  Pantagruel- 
istic,  thick-with-impositions,  Phlebotomist's  Adviser,  Farmer's 
Code  of  Rules  and  Weather  Book,  suited  for  all  times  and  every 
country ;  by  the  accomplished  rat-catcher  Winhold  Alcofribas 
Wiistblutus.'  In  this  caricature  he  endeavoured  to  recommend  a 
safe  style  of  prophesying,  of  which  the  following  passage  is  a 
specimen : — 

In  this  year  we  may  expect  the  planets  to  be  moveable ;  but  they  wiJl 
move  only  in  the  courses  appointed  by  their  Creator.  From  certain  aspects, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  colic  and  other  signs  of  a  disordered  stomach  will 
be  prevalent  in  the  summer  among  people  who  eat  large  quantities  of  unripe 
fruit,  especially  plums,  and  drink  plenty  ol  sour  butter-milk.  Com  will  be 
too  dear  for  poor  men,  and  too  cheap  for  gj-eat  landowners.  Vines  will  not 
flourish  in  the  Black  Forest,  nor  in  the  Bohemian  Forest;  but  the  best  vine- 
yards on  the  Rhine  will  produce  wine  strong  enough  to  throw  many  people 
down  from  chairs  and  stools.  Beer  also  will  be  good  this  year,  it  the 
brewers  will  not  use  too  much  water.  In  short,  we  may  expect  an  abundant 
supply  of  wine  and  corn,  if  the  wishes  of  poor  people  are  fulfilled.  Dairymen 
may  take  notice  that  black  cows  will  give  white  milk.  With  regard  to  the 
affairs  ol  various  nations,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  the  Bavarians  and  the 
Swabians  will  prosper,  if  nothing  occur  to  prevent  it.  We  have  to  notice 
dark  'aspects  '  for  the  people  of  Morocco  and  other  hot  countries ;  but  the 
people  of  Sweden  will  be  tolerably  fair.  Also  we  may  promise  that  there 
will  be  corn  in  Poland,  many  cows  in  Switzerland,  fine  oxen  in  Hungary, 
good  butter  and  cheese  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  salt  fish  in  Norway,  fresh 
salmon  in  Scotland,  and  a  plentiful  supply  oi  ignorance  and  folly  in  all 
countries. 
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A  polemical  tendency  is  found  even  in  some  parts  of  the  dra- 
matic productions  of  these  times  ;  especially  in  the  plays  written 
by  NiKLATJS  Manxtel  (1484-1530),  a  man  of  remarkably  versatile 
talents.  He  was  active  as  a  statesmen  at  Berne,  and  was  ako  a 
soldier,  a  writer  of  verse,  a  painter,  a  sculptor,  and  a  wood- 
engraver.  His  Shrove  Tuesday  Plays,  consisting  mostly  of  satires 
on  the  Romish  clergy,  are  bitter,  humorous,  and  irreverent  in  the 
extreme. 

The  greatest  improvement  made  in  the  so-called  religious  plays 
of  this  time  is  found  in  their  selection  of  subjects  from  the  Old 
Testament.  By  this  change,  they  at  once  gained  variety  and 
avoided  such  extreme  irreverence  as  had  been  common.  But  these 
so-called  dramas  founded  on  Bible  histories  were  stiU  low  enough 
in  their  general  characteristics.  Among  their  writers,  Paul 
Rebhuhn,  who  was  rector  of  Zwickau  in  1535,  may  be  named  as 
having  introduced  some  improvements  in  form;  but  his  dramas 
— *  The  Marriage  at  Cana '  and  '  Susanna  ' — have  no  poetical 
merits.  A  play  entitled  *  The  Beginning  and  the  End  of  the 
World,'  written  (about  1580)  by  BARxnoLOM^iJS  Krugek,  has 
been  commended  for  its  tragic  interest.  The  author  possessed 
some  versatility,  for  he  published  in  1587  a  New  Eulenspiegel,  or 
collection  of  jests. 

The  Shrove  Tuesday  Plays  were  greatly  extended  with  regard 
to  their  range  of  topics,  and  some  of  the  best  were  written  by 
Hans  Sachs.  The  singing  school  at  Niirnberg  had  erected  there 
an  amphitheatre  without  a  roof,  for  the  performance  of  such 
secular  plays  as  had  formerly  been  confined  chiefly  to  private 
dwellings.  But  the  most  noticeable  innovations  in  dramatic 
performances  were  introduced  by  a  company  of  strolling  players 
who  called  themselves  '  The  English  Comedians,'  though  we 
have  no  evidence  that  any  of  them  came  from  England.  They 
had,  however,  all  the  self-sufficiency  and  audacity  of  the  lowest 
class  of  English  players  of  their  time.  It  seems  probable  that 
they  extemporised  freely  on  the  stage,  and  assumed  an  unbounded 
license,  committing  every  fault  condemned  in  Hamlet's  wamina'. 
Nothing  can  be  more  atrocious  than  the  plot  ot  one  of  their  pieces 
called  *  Titus  Andronicus.'  The  extreme  faults  ot  these  strolling 
players,  who  sacrificed  everything  to  excite  a  sensation,  made 
them  very  popular.  Jakob  Ayrer,  who  died  in  1605,  was  one 
of  their  more  successful  imitators.     The  pieces  of  this  German 
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contemporary  of  Shakespeare — including  *  Dives  and  Lazarus,' 
*  The  Prodigal  Son,'  and  *  Jan  Posset,' — have  no  literary  value, 
but  show  more  tact  in  theatrical  effect  than  is  found  in  Hans 
Sachs. 

Heixeich  Julius,  Duke  of  Brunswick  (1564-1613),  may  be 
named  as  another  imitator  of  the  deplorable  imitators  styling 
themselves  *  English  Comedians.'  He  kept  in  his  service  a  com- 
pany of  players,  and  wrote  several  comedies  in  which  he  succeeded 
well,  in  one  respect — in  laying  aside  all  aristocratic  pretensions. 
In  literature  ad  captandtim  vtdgus  seems  to  have  been  the  duke's 
motto.  His  plays  are  in  prose,  and  he  often  introduces  a  Low 
German  dialect.  His  best  characters  are  his  fools ;  but  they  are 
too  much  alike.  He  is  very  fond  of  introducing  demons,  even 
when  there  is  no  demand  for  their  services.  The  humour  of  one 
of  his  comedies  consists  in  a  series  of  monstrous  falsehoods,  of 
which  some  were  copied  in  the  well-known  stories  of  Baron 
Miinchausen.  As  a  specimen  of  the  duke's  tragic  power,  we  may 
name  his  play  of  '  The  Disobedient  Son,'  in  which  eighteen  cha- 
racters are.  introduced.  Of  these  nine  are  murdered,  four  commit 
suicide,  one  is  carried  away  by  Satan,  while  only  four  survivors, 
three  of  whom  are  demons,  escape  from  the  tragic  fury  of  Hein- 
Kicn  Julius.  It  might  be  imagined,  after  reading  some  of  the 
plays  written  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  that  the  theatre  could 
hardly  fall  to  a  lower  level  than  it  had  reached  in  his  times;  but 
his  plays  would  be  respectable  if  contrasted  with  some  of  the 
tragedies  afterwards  written  by  Lohenstein. 

Among  several  of  the  *  People's  Books'  written,  translated,  or 
edited  during  this  period,  the  first  place  belongs  to  the  notorious 
story  of  *  Dr.  Faustus,'  written  in  prose  by  an  unknown  author, 
and  first  printed  by  Johann  Spies  of  Frankfort,  in  1587.  This 
successful  book  was  followed  and  superseded  by  a  tiresomely  ex- 
tended version  of  the  story  of  Faust,  written  by  Geokq  IIudolp 
WiDMANN,  and  published  at  Hamburg,  in  1599. 

The  prose  story  of  *  Faust,'  as  printed  in  1587,  is  very  stupid. 
Perhaps,  the  best  part  of  it  is  the  copy  of  Faust's  *  bond  * 
with  the  enemy.  It  is  firm  and  clear,  and  could  hardly  be  frus- 
trated by  a  modern  attorney : — '  Having  undertaken  to  explore 
the  elements,'  Faust  writes,  *  and  finding  that  the  talents  bestowed 
on  me  from  above  are  not  sufficient  for  the  task,  I  have  engaged 
in  a  covenant  with  the  commissioned  genius  now  present,  and 
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named  Meptistopheles,  that  he  shall  serve  me  for  the  space  of 
twenty-four  years.'  Then  follows  the  promise  to  pay  for  such 
service  by  a  full  surrender  of  the  magician's  soul  and  body  for  ever 
This  promise  was  fulfilled,  we  are  told,  at  the  village  of  Rimlich, 
near  Wittenberg,  exactly  twenty-four  years  after  Faust  had  signed 
the  bond,  and  between  twelve  and  one  in  the  morning. 

Other  versions  of  this  tragic  story  are  too  numerous  to  be  even 
named  here.  Faust  was  made  the  hero  of  a  tale  including  a 
mythology  that  had  been  long  believed  by  the  German  people.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  a  man  named  Faust — either  a  professor 
of  magic,  or  popularly  suspected  as  a  magician — really  lived  in 
WUrtemberg,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At 
that  time  and  before,  remarkable  pretensions  in  science  or  learning, 
when  existing  apart  from  the  profession  of  theology,  had  often  ex- 
cited suspicions  of  magic.  The  intellectual  and  religious  move- 
ment of  the  times  had  given  rise  to  no  general  scepticism  re- 
specting the  reality  of  magic,  but  had  rather  served  to  confirm 
popular  faith  in  old  stories  of  demonology.  That  faith  had  been 
for  a  long  time  regulated  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  had 
now  liberated  itself  from  such  control.  Several  of  the  most  enter- 
prising intellects  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  still 
adhered  to  a  belief  in  necromancy  and  magic,  and  some  learned 
men  professed  themselves  to  be  adepts  in  these  supposed  sciences. 
Agrippa  von  Nettesheim  and  Van  IIelmont  were  believers. 
Paracelsus,  in  his  writings  on  the  theory  of  magic,  did  not  deny  its 
reality,  but  gave  a  new  explanation  of  its  processes.  While  deny- 
ing the  virtues  of  external  charms,  rites,  and  formulfe,  he  ascribes 
all  the  powers  of  magic  to  the  will  and  the  imagination  ;  imagina- 
tion, he  tells  us,  when  it  is  attended  with  the  exercise  of  a  powerful 
will,  on  thepart  of  a  magician,  can  subj  ugate  the  minds  of  other  men. 
Campanella  held  a  similar  doctrine.  Such  teaching  as  this — not 
confined  to  the  studies  of  the  learned — served  to  confirm  traditions 
of  a  popular  demonology,  including  relics  of  old  German  mythology. 
All  that  had  been  believed  about  alps,  giants,  dwarfs,  kobolds, 
'  Grindel  and  his  mother,'  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  mythic 
world,  was  transfen-ed  to  one  personage — the  spiritual  foe  of  man- 
Idnd.  No  man  could  hold  the  popular  faith,  as  reduced  to  this  simple 
form,  more  firmly  than  Luther,  and  its  power  is  shown,  still  more 
clearly,  by  the  fact  that,  after  Luther's  time,  the  greatest  of  the 
mystics,  Bohme,  whose  life  was  spent  in  an  endeavour  to  solve  the 
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question  of  the  origin  of  evil,  and  to  deduce  all  effects  from  one 
benevolent  source,  felt  himself  compelled  to  write  of  *  Lucifer ' 
in  language  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  Manichaeism. 

This  popular  faith  fully  explains  the  success  of  the  legend  of 
Faust.  In  its  first  form,  as  already  intimated,  it  had  no  literary 
merits,  and  its  purport — that  men  must  not  forsake  the  simplicity 
of  faith  and  submission  to  Gods  will,  either  to  gratify  intellectual 
ambition  or  earthly  passions — was  but  feebly  set  forth.  But  the 
story  passed  rapidly  from  one  edition  to  another  ;  it  was  dramatised 
by  our  English  playwright  Kit  Marlowe  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  in  the  seventeenth  it  was  turned  into  a  puppet- 
show  to  please  the  German  people,  and,  in  this  form,  it  long  re- 
tained its  popularity.  As  recently  as  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  we  read  that  the  proprietor  of  a  puppet-show,  vexed 
by  some  conscientious  scruples,  resolved  '  that  Faust  should  never 
be  played  again  by  his  company.'  The  subject  of  the  libretto 
was  too  serious,  he  thought,  to  be  placed  upon  the  stage  ;  though 
the  tragic  effects  must  have  been  considerablj'  mitigated,  when 
Dr.  Faustus,  Mephistopheles,  and  several  subordinate  demons  were 
represented  by  wooden  dolls. 

There  is  little  that  is  edifying  in  the  stories  written  by  Wied- 
MANN  and  WiCKRAM  J  but  they  have  several  characteristic  traits, 
and  tell  something  of  the  popular  taste  of  the  times.  Wiedmann, 
in  his  story  of  'Peter  Leu,'  presents  to  us  an  extreme  caricature  of 
a  parish  priest ;  a  burlesque  even  grosser  than  that  we  have  seen  in 
the  '  Parson  of  Kalenberg.'  Peter  is  poor,  and,  at  one  time,  is 
especially  in  want  of  linen  for  his  household.  It  happens,  about 
the  same  time,  that  a  dense  fog  settles  down  on  his  parish,  and  is 
attended — as  some  people  fancy — with  a  strange,  sulphurous  scent. 
*  This  has  been  caused,'  says  the  clergyman,  '  by  so'^ie  leakage 
from  a  subterranean  Inferno  ; '  but  if  the  people  will  bring  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  their  best  linen,  sheets,  and  table-cloths,  he  will 
endeavour  to  stop  the  rift  near  the  church,  from  which  the  vapour 
and  the  bad  odour  escape.  They  obey  ;  the  fog  clears  away ;  and 
the  parsonage  is  decently  supplied  with  good  linen.  Lazarus 
Sandrub  deserves  notice  for  one  merit — rare  among  the  versifiers 
of  his  times — conciseness.  He  has  no  didactic  purpose,  and  when 
he  has  said  a  thing  once,  he  makes  an  end  of  it.  One  of  his  short 
stor/es  opens  with  some  pathos.  A  young  man  is  to  be  hanged; 
but,  when  he  appears  on  the  scaffold,  a  maiden — though  a  stranger 
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to  him — is  so  distressed  by  his  fate,  that  she  earnestly  prays  his 
life  may  be  spared.  The  authorities  relent  and  spare  his  life,  on 
the  sole  condition  that  he  ■will  marry  the  maiden.  The  culprit 
conies  down  from  the  scaffold,  critically  examines  the  girl's 
physiognomy,  and  then  expresses  a  wish  that  j  ustice  should  take 
its  course,  as  before  appointed.  *  Better  to  end  all  trouble  thus  at 
once,'  says  the  resigned  man,  *  than  to  begin  a  new  life  of  trouble.' 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  his  execution  followed,  and 
excited  no  further  sympathy. 

As  one  more  specimen  from  a  class  of  books  very  popular  in 
these  times,  we  may  notice  Georg  Wickram's  '  Traveller's 
Little  Book  to  Drive  away  Melancholy  '  (1555).  It  is  written  in 
a  prose  style  considerably  better  than  that  commonly  found  ia 
jest-books.     Here  is  one  sample : — 

A  monk  who  had  the  cure  of  souls  in  the  parish  of  Poppenried  was  re- 
nowned for  his  power  of  vociferation.  One  Sunday  afternoon,  while  he  was 
shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  a  poor  widow  in  the  congregation  began  to 
wring  her  hands  and  cry  bitterly.  The  monk  noticed  this  effect  of  his  elo- 
quence and,  after  the  service,  asked  the  widow  what  passage  in  the  sermon 
had  so  deeply  affected  her.  '  Ah ! '  said  she, '  when  my  husband  died,  all  that 
he  left,  to  aid  me  in  earning  a  livelihood,  was  an  ass,  and  he  dieii  soon  after 
I  lost  my  husband.  I  have  tried  to  overcome  my  sorrow,  but  oh,  sir,  when 
I  heard  your  pi-eaching  this  afternoon,  it  revived  all  my  trouble ;  for  it  was 
jast  the  voice  of  the  ass.' 

The  foreign  legend  of  *  Tlie  Wandering  Jew '  may  be  named 
among  the  People's  Books  of  the  time.  Some  better  stories — such 
as  'The  Fair  Magelone,'  *  Patient  Helene,'  'Melusina,'  'Genoveva,' 
and  'The  Four  Sons  of  Haimon,' — though  long  popular  in  Ger- 
many, had  also  a  foreign  origin,  and  must  therefore  be  only 
briefly  noticed.  A  collection  of  '  People's  Books,'  containing 
thirteen  stories,  was  published  by  Feterabend  in  1578.  Among 
later  and  better  editions  may  be  named  Schwab's  Buck  der  schon* 
eten  Geschichten  und  Sagen  (1830^,  and  SiimocK's  Collection 
(ltU6-67). 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

FIFTH  PERIOD.     1625-1725. 

THE    TIMES — OPITZ    AND    HIS     SCHOOL — LUTHERAN    AND    PIETISTIC 

HYMNS SECULAR     LYRICAL     POETRY DIDACTIC     AND      SATIRlCAt 

VERSE— THE   DRAMA — POPULAR    SONGS   AND    BALLADS. 

That  the  literature  of  a  people  represents  their  national  life  and 
progress,  is  a  theoiy  that  must  be  understood  so  as  to  leave  room 
for  remarkable  exceptions,  such  as  we  find  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  period  1G25-1725,  During  that  time,  men  who  wrote  in 
verse  or  prose  mostly  turned  their  attention  away  from  political 
and  military  affairs.  The  religious  and  ecclesiastical  struggles  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  political  movements  for  which  the 
Reformation  had  been  made  to  serve  as  a  pretext,  had  failed  to 
give  either  union  or  liberty  to  the  German  nation.  The  old  order, 
founded  on  authority,  had  been  broken  in  many  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  intolerance,  aided  by  the  ambition  of  princes,  could 
not  supply  a  basis  for  a  new  union  of  three  churches  with  the 
state.  The  stern  divisions  of  opinions  between  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists ;  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  South  of  Germany ; 
the  competition  of  princes  for  absolute  power,  and — worse  than 
all— the  interference  of  foreign  powers; — all  helped  to  make  the 
lilnd  a  battle-place  of  religious,  political,  and  military  parties — a 
realisation,  on  a  vast  scale,  of  the  whole  theory  of  intolerance.  The 
lower  powers  of  human  nature,  which  had  been  held  down  or  regu- 
lated, to  some  extent,  under  the  old  authority  of  the  Church,  had 
broken  loose,  and  rapacious  adventurers  were  the  rulers  of  the 
times. 

Of  the  miseries  that  followed  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  the  literati  of  the  age  tell  us  little.  Thoughtful  and  senti- 
mental men  turned  away  from  evils  too  great  to  be  speedily 
remedied,  and  occupied  their  minds,  us  well  as  they  could,  in 
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malfing  verses,  or  in  other  harmless  studies.  Religious  men 
looked  away  from  this  world  into  another,  and  expressed  their 
longing's  in  devout  hymns  which,  during  this  period,  became  more 
and  more  expressive  of  personal  feelings.  Other  educated  men 
found  recreation  as  members  of  several  societies  which  were  in- 
stituted for  the  culture  of  the  German  language.  One  of  these 
literary  unions  included  a  great  number  of  princes  and  noblemen, 
who  called  themselves  *  The  Palm  Order,'  or  ''  The  Fruit-bringing 
Society.'  Among  other  unions  founded  for  the  same  purpose  the 
*  German  Association  '  at  Hamburg  (1643),  and  the  *  Pegniti 
Order'  (1044),  of  which  some  scanty  vestiges  remained  a  few 
yeara  ago,  may  be  named.  The  Literary  Societies  established 
near  the  close  of  the  century  had  a  higher  character  than  tho8& 
above  noticed. 

Many  of  the  poets  and  versifiers,  who  were  members  of  societies 
like  these,  were  classified  with  regard  to  their  respective  localities, 
or  as  belonging  to  several  *  schools.'  The  Rrst  Silesian  School, 
with  Opitz  at  its  head,  was  the  most  important.  The  Saxoo 
School  could  boast  of  one  poet,  Paul  Fleming,  and  the  Hamburg 
School  counted  among  its  members  Zesen,  a  purist  in  language, 
and  one  of  the  more  earnest  of  the  members  of  the  Palm  Order. 
The  worst  versifiers,  with  regai-d  to  their  moi-al  purport  and  their 
affectations  in  style,  belonged  to  the  Second  Silesian  School,  of 
which  Hoffmannswaldau  was  the  representative. 

Opitz  and  his  followers  made  great  improvements  in  versifi- 
cation, and  the  membei-s  of  the  unions  banished  foreign  words  from 
German  poetry,  but  its  internal  character  was  mostly  imitative. 
French  models  were  admired  at  the  courts  where  successful  versi- 
fiers— such  men  as  Canitz  and  Besser — found  patronage.  In  Epic 
poetry,  hardly  anything  noticeable  was  produced  by  the  schools. 
Their  best  writings  were  lyrical,  and  the  hymns  were  better  than 
the  secular  songs  of  the  times.  Their  idylls  and  pastorals,  telling 
of  the  bliss  of  solitary  or  associated  shepherds  in  flowery  fields,  are 
inane  aflectations  ;  but  the  language  of  the  heart  may  be  heard  in 
such  hymns  as  were  written  by  Heermann,  Gerhard t,  and  Xeumark. 
In  the  lower  popular  poetry  of  the  times  soldiers'  songs  prevail ; 
but  we  hear  also  of  the  complaints  of  the  peasantry,  who  were 
made  victims  by  the  armies  of  both  confessions  of  faith. 

Didactic  and  descriptive  poems  (so  called)  were  as  dull  as  they 
deserved  to  be  j  but  in  satires  some  improvement  was  made  by 
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condensing  them  into  the  epigrammatic  forms  chosen  by  Logau 
and  Wernicke. 

The  Drama  was  represented  chiefly  by  three  authors, — Gryphius, 
a  melancholy  man,  who  wrote  heavy  tragedies,  but  showed 
some  humour  in  comedy ;  Lohenstein,  whose  style  is  the  extreme 
of  bombast ;  and  Weise,  who  genenilly  tried  to  make  his  dramas 
moral  and  useful  in  their  purport.  It  must  be  added  that  they  are 
full  of  platitudes. 

The  prose  written  during  this  century  is,  on  the  whole,  inferior 
to  the  verse.  Several  men  of  some  learning  and  no  taste  wrote  in 
the  German-Latin  called  by  I>eibnitz  *  Mischmasch;'  others,  misled 
by  vanity,  or  intending  to  satirise  a  bad  fashion,  inserted  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  phrases  in  their  prose.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
universities,  lectures  on  history,  law,  and  other  branches  of  learn- 
ing were  delivered  and  dry  controversial  theology  was  written  in 
Latin.  Near  the  close  of  the  century,  the  pietists  made  some  im- 
provement in  both  form  and  purport.  German  was  substituted 
for  Latin,  and  religion  took  the  place  of  theology.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that,  in  the  above  remarks  on  the  German  prose 
written  during  the  seventeenth  century,  no  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  writings  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf.  With  regard  to 
both  their  style  and  their  internal  character,  they  belong  to  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  greatest  formal  improvement  in  the  literature  of  the  period 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  founder  of  the  First  Silesian  School, 
Martin  Opitz,  who  was  born  in  1597,  at  Bunzlau  in  Silesia. 
He  studied  at  Frankfort  and  at  Heidelberg,  and  published,  in 
1618,  a  Latin  essay  on  '  Contempt  of  tlie  German  Language.' 
His  most  important  work,  the  '  Book  on  German  Poetry  '  (1G24), 
passed  through  nine  editions  before  1609,  and  produced  a  reforma- 
tion in  versification.  For  three  centuries  nearly,  the  art  of  writing 
in  verse  had  degenerated  and,  at  last,  had  been  reduced  to  nothing 
better  than  a  mere  counting  of  syllables.  Opitz  insisted  on  the 
importance  of  both  metre  and  rhythm,  while  he  contended  for 
purity  in  the  choice  of  words.  His  own  attainments  as  a  scholar 
— especially  as  a  writer  of  respectable  Latin  verges — recommended 
his  book  to  the  notice  of  educated  men,  and  its  success  made 
Opitz  the  founder  of  a  new  school,  the  Fii-st  Silesian.  His  ser- 
vices were,  however,  confined  to  the  form  of  poetry;  of  its  spirit, 
or  inner  power,  he  knew  little  or  nothing.     His  own  poems  are 
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con'ect  but  imitfttive,  and  show  good  sense  rather  than  genius. 
The  best  of  his  lyrical  poems,  are  found  in  his  'Consolations 
during  the  Miseries  of  War'  (1632).  *  Zlatna,  or  Peace  of  Mind  ' 
(1623),  and  *  The  Praise  of  Rural  Life,'  both  express  a  love  of  re- 
tirement, and  show  a  tendency  to  reduce  poetry  to  descriptive  and 
didactic  verse-writing.  In  '  Vesuvius,'  we  have  the  first  de- 
scriptive poem  written  in  German.  In  his  later  years  Opitz  trans- 
lated the  Psalms  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  and  edited 
*  The  Annolied,'  a  German  poem  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
praise  bestowed  on  Opitz  during  his  lifetime  now  appears  ex- 
travagant. His  fame  extended  to  Paris,  where  critics  who  could 
not  read  his  poems  declared  boldly  that  'he  had  redeemed  his 
native  land  from  the  reproach  of  barbarism.'  As  his  merits  were 
purely  formal,  and  could  not  be  seen  in  a  translation,  this  Parisian 
laudation  must  have  been  an  echo  or  an  intuition  ;  but  it  served 
to  confirm  the  poet's  fame  at  home.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  aristocratic  '  Palm  Order,'  instituted  for  the  culture  of  the 
German  Language,  and  in  1627  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility 
as  Martin  Opitz  von  Boberfeld.  After  several  years  of  service  in 
diplomacy,  he  settled  in  Dantzig,  and  gained,  in  1637,  an  appoint- 
ment as  historiographer  to  the  King  of  Poland.  He  was  closely 
engaged  in  historical  researches,  and  was  looking  forward  to  the 
enjoyment  of  years  of  literary  industry,  when  his  career  was  cut 
short  He  died  in  August,  1639,  of  the  plague,  caught  from  a 
beggar  to  whom  he  had  given  alms. 

To  explain  the  high  reputation  gained  by  the  literary  labours 
of  Martin  Opitz,  his  works  must  be  estimated  with  the  aid  of 
references  to  his  predecessors  and  his  contemporaries.  In  cor- 
rectness and  good  taste,  his  theory  and  practice  made  a  new  epoch 
in  German  Poetry.  Though  its  spring-time — the  thirteenth 
century — had  been  promising,  its  summer  was  long  in  coming. 
Shakspere  had  lived  in  England,  and  Hooker  and  Bacon  had 
written  in  their  noble  prose  styles;  but  no  such  literature  as 
theirs  had  followed  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  It  was  a  dreary 
time  in  literature  and  in  life  when  Opitz  lived,  and  he  did  the 
best  thing  for  literature  that  a  man  of  his  talents  could  have  done 
at  such  a  time.  He  could  not  change  its  purport;  but  he  polished 
its  exterior. 

We  cannot  speak  as  favourably  of  many  of  his  imitators,  who 
made  a  mere   amusement  of  versification.     Having  nothing  to 
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eay,  they  might  have  said  it  more  concisely.  Their  mediocrity 
was,  however,  so  well  sustained,  that,  when  viewed  as  a  proof  of 
steady  perseverance,  it  looked  like  a  virtue.  The  road  from 
Hamburg  to  Berlin  is  not  flatter  than  the  works  of  several  of  the 
poetasters  who  followed  Opitz. 

To  find  the  best  and  the  most  sincere  poetry  of  these  dreary 
times,  we  must  turn  to  the  hymns  written  for  the  service  of  the 
Church.  Here  we  have  specimens  of  sacred  poetry  that  may 
worthily  follow  the  hymns  of  the  Lutheran  age.  The  first  au- 
thor who  combined  some  lyrical  inspiration  with  attention  to  the 
new  laws  of  verse  which  Opitz  had  introduced,  was  Johannes 
Heermann,  born  in  1582,  in  Silesia.  He  was  for  some  years  a 
pastor  at  Koben  on  the  Oder,  and  after  a  life  of  suffering,  during 
which  he  hardly  enjoyed  one  day's  health,  died  in  Poland  in  1647. 
His  best  hymns  and  other  lyrical  poems  are  contained  in  his  Haus- 
und Herz-Miisica  ('  Music  for  Home  and  for  the  Heart'),  published 
at  Leipzig  in  1G39.  They  express  the  religious  discontent — the 
contrast  between  this  life  and  a  higher — that  supplies  the  key-note 
for  a  great  part  of  the  sacred  poetry  written  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  The  same  feeling  is  discernible  even  in  the  versea 
written  by  a  girl,  Sibxlla  Schwakz,  who  died  in  1638,  when 
only  seventeen  years  old.  'This  world  has  been  for  me,'  she  says, 
*  a  school  for  learning  sorrow ; '  and  she  might  well  say  so,  for 
her  father's  homestead  was  burned  down  in  the  course  of  the 
war. 

*  Vanity  of  vanities ;  all  is  vanity,'  is  the  text  so  often  chosen 
by  Andreas  Gryphitjs  (born  in  1616),  that  he  wearies  his  readers, 
who  may,  however,  excuse  him  when  they  read  his  biography. 
His  'Churchyard  Thoughts'  (1656),  and  his  Odes  and  Sonnets 
often  express  gloomy  sentiments,  as  when  he  speaks  thus  of  him- 
self:— 

Since  first  I  saw  the  sun's  fair  light,  no  day 

For  me  without  some  grief  has  passed  awaj'. 

Happy  the  child  who,  from  the  mother's  breast» 

Early  departs  in  Paradise  to  rest ! 

One  of  his  best  hymns  begins  with  this  stanza  :— 

The  glories  of  this  earthly  ball 
In  smoke  and  ashes  soon  must  fall; 
The  solid  rocks  will  melt  away ; 
Our  treasures  all,  our  pleasures  all. 
Must  fade  as  drea.ns  bc;^bre  the  day. 
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The  melancholy  expressed  by  Gryphius  was  unaffected.  He 
had  lost  both  father  and  mother  in  his  early  life,  had  been  cast  on 
the  world  by  a  stepfather,  and  after  wandering  about  here  and 
there,  gaining  his  subsistence  as  a  private  tutor,  had  settled  at 
Freistadt  in  Silesia.  Thence  he  was  driven  by  religious  perse- 
cution, and  after  wandering  again  in  search  of  employment 
through  several  places,  he  was  elected,  at  last,  syndic  to  the 
principality  of  Glogau  in  Silesia,  where  he  died  in  16C4.  In  his 
choice  )f  themes  for  sacred  poetry,  and  in  his  prevailing  funeral 
tones,  lie  might  be  regarded  as  the  master  of  a  school.  Like 
Gryphiiis  in  the  tone  of  their  sacred  poetiy  were  Simon  Dach 
(1605-59),  though  he  could  be  lively  in  his  secular  verses,  Robert 
RoBERTHiy  (1600-48),  and  his  friend  HEEfRicH  Albert  (1604- 
88).  Christian  Grtphius  (1649-1706),  the  son  of  Andreas, 
above  noticed,  was  an  inferior  versifier,  whose  melancholy,  in  one 
elegy  at  least,  was  quite  out  of  place.  He  wrote  a  long  and 
dismal  lamentation,  instead  of  a  call  to  arms,  when  Vienna  was 
besieged  by  the  Turks  in  1683. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  sacred  lyrical  poetry  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  towards  Pietism.  Philipp  Jakob  Spkner,  a 
Lutheran  pastor,  who  lived  near  the  close  of  the  period,  was  called 
the  founder  of  the  Pietists:  but  their  best  thoughts  had  been 
expressed  by  earlier  writers.  There  had  long  existed,  not  two, 
but  three  chief  parties  in  the  Church,  representing  respectively, 
external  authority,  intellectual  orthodoxy,  and  rnysticism,  so 
called.  The  new  name  given  to  a  moderated  mysticism  was 
Pietism,  and,  like  the  old  name,  it  was  u.sed  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
Lutheran  orthodoxy,  as  taught  by  some  professors,  had  become  as 
dry  as  any  branch  of  mathematics,  and  would  have  been  as  cold, 
if  the  heat  of  controversy  had  not  supplied  the  want  of  vital 
warmth.  Wrangling  about  articles  was  as  dominant  in  the 
Protestant  Church  as  scholastic  disputation  had  been  in  the 
Catholic,  and  the  Pietists  now  held  in  the  Lutheran  a  position 
like  that  which  the  Mystics  had  occupied  in  the  Romish  Com- 
munion. Spener  held  all  the  Lutheran  articles  of  belief,  but  as- 
serted that  a  creed  was  no  substitute  for  a  religion  of  the  heart. 
*  We  must  have,'  said  he,  'the  living  faith  of  Luther,  as  well  as 
his  orthodoxy.'  Spener  only  gave  expression  to  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  several  predecessors,  including  some  of  the  best  hvnin- 
writers  of  the  time. 
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In  the  hymns  written  by  Paul  FLEMiNe  (1609-40),  we  find 
little  of  the  tendency  to  Pietism  of  which  we  have  spoken.  One 
of  his  best  hymns — still  sung  in  German  congregations — begins 
with  the  line,  '  In  alien  vieinen  Thaten.^  Like  many  other  lyrical 
poems,  it  is  hardly  translatable.  With  regard  to  his  popular 
energy  of  expression,  the  Jesuit,  Friedrich  Speb  (1591-1635) 
might  be  ranked  next  to  Paul  Fleming  ;  but  he  was  more  remark- 
able for  his  benevolence  than  for  his  poetic  genius.  He  was 
zealous  in  his  endeavours  to  expose  the  cruelty  of  persecuting 
women  accused  of  witchcraft.  When  asked  why  his  hair  had 
turned  grey  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  Spee  replied : — '  It  is 
because  I  have  seen  so  many  women  taken  to  the  stake,  to  be 
burned  for  witchcraft,  and  I  never  knew  one  fairly  found  guilty.' 
In  one  of  his  best  lyrical  poems,  Spee  gives  expression  to  the 
enthusiasm  that  so  soon  made  the  order  of  Jesuits  a  formidable 
power  in  Europe.  He  writes  thus  of  the  missionary  zeal  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier : — 

When  the  stern  devoted  man 
Talked  of  sailing  to  Japan, 
All  his  friends  conspired  together, 
All  against  him  set  their  faces, 
Talked  of  seas  in  stormy  weather. 
Dangers  grim  in  desert  places. 

Hush  you  1  close  your  dismal  story  1 

What  to  me  are  tempests  wild  ? — 

Heroes,  on  their  way  to  glory, 

Mind  not  pastimes  for  a  child. 

Blow,  ye  winds  ! — North,  South,  East,  West— 

*Tis  for  souls  of  men  I'm  sailing. 

And  there's  calm  within  my  breast 

While  the  storm  is  round  me  wailing. 

Writers  of  hymns,  more  or  less  successful,  were  so  numerous  in 
this  period,  that  we  must,  without  any  disrespect,  pass  by  several 
names  worthy  of  some  notice — such  as  Frank  and  Schmolcke — and 
we  can  mention  Rinckhart  (1586-1649)  only  as  the  author  of  the 
very  popular  hymn  '  Artw  danket  alle  Gott '  (*  Let  all  men  praise  the 
Lord'),  introduced  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  Lohgesang.  GEORff 
Netjmark  (1621-81),  who  was  a  virtuoso  on  the  viol  da  gamba, 
wrote  and  set  to  music  a  fine  hymn,  expressing  an  absolute  trust 
in  Providence,  and  beginning  with  the  line,  *  Wer  mir  den  lieben 
Gott  liisst  walten.'    The  tune  was  introduced  by  Mendelssohn,  ia 
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his  oratorio  *  St.  Paul,'  aad  was  one  of  I*rince  Albert's  favourite 
sacred  melodies. 

Paul  Gerhabdt  (1006-76),  who  was  like  Neumark  in  his 
choice  of  a  key-note,  was,  on  the  whole,  the  best  sacred  lyrical 
poet  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  departed  from  the  old 
Lutheran  style,  without  falling  into  the  weak  sentimentalism  of 
the  later  Pietists  and  the  United  Brethren.  Like  Neumark,  he 
sings  of  the  repose  that  attends  a  firm  and  resolute  faith.  If  any 
serious  fault  can  be  found  in  his  hymns,  it  is  that  they  are,  in  some 
instances,  too  long.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  series  begins 
with  the  melodious  line,  '  Nun  ruhen  alle  Wdlder '  (*  Now  all  the 
woods  are  sleeping'),  and  has  long  been  a  favourite.  But  his 
best  hymn — still  sung  by  many  congregations  in  Germany  and  in 
England — begins  with  the  lines, 

Commit  thou  all  thy  griefs 
And  ways  into  his  hands. 

The  twelve  stanzas  of  which  the  hymn  consists  all  serve  to 
expand  but  one  thought : — 

Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears  ! 

Hope,  and  be  undismayed  I 
God  hears  thy  f^ighs,  and  counts  thy  tears  { 

God  shall  lift  up  thy  bead. 

Through  waves,  and  clouds,  and  storms, 

He  gently  clears  thj-  way  : 
Wait  thou  his  time,  so  shall  this  night 

Soon  end  in  joyous  day ! 

Several  hymn-writers,  differing  widely  in  some  respects, 
were  united  by  one  common  trait — their  expression  of  personal 
■entiments,  rather  than  orthodox  opinions.  They  were  men  of 
various  creeds,  and  were  called  either  Mystics,  or  Pietists,  or 
Pantheists,  as  taste  might  dictate.  All  were  weary  of  the  dry 
theological  controversy  of  their  times,  and  wanted  a  religion  for 
the  heart  and  the  life  of  man,  rather  than  for  his  head.  To 
Johannes  Scheffler,  or  Angelus  Silesius,  as  he  was  called  (1624- 
77),  the  titles  Pantheist  a^d  Mystic  might  be  applied  more  fairly 
than  to  many  other  writers  so  named.  His  chief  characteristic 
was  a  bold  and  unguarded  expression  of  views  on  personal  religion. 
He  had  read  Bohme's  works ;  but  his  interpretation  of  them  was 
questionable.    In  his  later  life,  he  entered  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Churcli,  and  became  a  member  of  tbe  order  of  Minorites.  After 
this  change  of  profession,  his  writings  were  rather  didactic  than 
mystic.  His  most  remarkable  book,  the  Cheruhinische  Wanders^ 
mann  (1657),  consists  of  a  series  of  short  mystic  sayings  in  rhyme, 
hardly  pointed  enough  to  be  called  epigrams,  but  frequently  very 
audacious  in  their  assertions.  It  is  quite  enough  to  say  of  them, 
that,  on  account  of  their  brevity,  they  are  mostly  abstract  and  un- 
qualified ;  yet  they  were  admired,  in  their  daj',  by  both  Protestants 
and  Catholics.  Scheffler  wrote  some  superior  hj'mns,  including 
one  beginning  with  the  line,  '  Follow  me !  the  Lord  is  saying,' 
and  another  beginning  with  the  words,  *  Thee  will  I  love,  my 
strength,  my  tower ! '  The  latter  was  translated  into  English,  and 
is  still  sung  in  many  chapels.  It  expresses  a  glowing  devotion,  aa 
one  stanza — the  last — may  suffice  to  show : — 

Thee  will  I  love,  my  joy,  my  crown. 

Thee  will  I  love,  my  Lord,  my  God, 
Thee  will  I  love,  beneath  thy  frown, 

Or  smile, — thy  sceptre,  or  thy  rod  . 
What  though  my  flesh  and  heart  decay? 
Thee  shall  I  love  in  endless  day  I 

Poetry  has  a  conciliatory  power,  and  sects  differ  less  in  their 
lymns  than  in  their  catechisms.  This  hymn,  written  by  *  a  Pan- 
theist,' who  was  afterwards  a  Franciscan  monk,  is  now  sung  in 
Wesleyan  chapels. 

CuRisxiAN  Knork  von  Rosknrotit,  who  died  in  1689,  was  a 
mystic  of  a  character  widely  difi'erent  from  that  of  the  Pietists. 
He  sfcvidied  alchemy  and  cabbalistic,  so-called  science.  His 
mysticism  is  generally  moderated,  or  we  may  say  veiled,  in  his 
sacred  lyrics,  of  which  several  are  translations  from  Latin. 
Qtjirinus  Kuhlmann,  born  at  Breslau  in  1651,  published  a  col- 
lection of  sacred  lyrical  poems  (1684),  which  contain  a  few  good 
passages,  and  many  extravagant  expressions.  He  is  now  remem- 
bered chiefly  on  account  of  his  miserable  death.  Having  indulged 
his  imagination  in  dreams  of  a  millennium,  he  wildly  endeavoured 
to  establish  it.  It  was  to  begin  with  a  union  of  Jews  and 
Christians,  and  to  preach  this  doctrine,  he  wandered  about  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Turkey,  and  Russia.  In  Moscow  his  fanatical  preach- 
ing gave  great  offence  to  the  Patriarch.  Kuhlmann  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  as  a  heretic,  and  after  a  short  trial  was  condemned 
to  be  burned  alive.  This  horrible  sentence  was  carried  into  exe* 
cution  on  October  4,  1689. 
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Gfrhaed  Tersteegen  (1697-1769),  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
Pietistic  h  jmn-writers  of  this  time,  was  a  poor  ribboli-weaver,  who 
lived  for  some  years  on  a  bare  diet  of  meal  and  milk-and-water, 
and  gave  away  his  savings  in  alms  to  people  who  were  even  poorer 
than  himself.  He  published  a  collection  of  poems  under  the  title 
of '  A  Spiritual  Flower-Garden  '  (1731).  It  has  no  great  variety  of 
thoughts,  but  contains  one  fine  hymn,  of  which  an  imitation  rather 
than  a  translation  was  included  in  the  hymn-books  published  by 
John  and  Chailes  Wesley.  The  second  stanza  has  been  thus 
translated : — 

Lo !  God  is  herie  ! — him,  day  and  night, 

The  united  choirs  ot  angels  sing  ; 
To  him,  enthroned  above  all  height. 

Heaven's  host  their  noblest  praises  bring: 
Disdain  not.  Lord,  our  meaner  song. 
Who  praise  thee  with  a  stammering  tongne. 

JoACHiif  Neander  (1610-80)  was  called  '  the  Paul  Gerhardt 
of  the  Reformed  Church.'  Johann  Anastasius  Freylinghausen 
(1670-17.39)  wrote  Pietistic  hymns,  and  published  in  1704,  and 
afterwards,  an  extensive  collection  of  hymn-tunes.  His  book 
shows  that  a  change  of  taste  had  taken  place  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  with  regard  to  the  tunes  as  well  as  the  hymns 
sung  by  many  congregations.  While  the  hymns  were  made 
sentimental,  the  tunes  were  highly  decorated  or  disfigured. 
Several  of  the  more  florid  and  lively  melodies  given  by  Freyling- 
hausen  would  now  excite  great  surpiise  if  introduced  in  public 
worship. 

If  a  great  prominence  has  been  here  given  to  the  hymn-writert 
of  this  period,  it  has  been  because  their  writings  contain  more 
sincere  thought  and  feeling  than  can  be  found  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  secular  poetry  of  these  times.  Fleming,  who  wrote  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  and  Gunther,  whose  poems  relieved  the 
dulness  of  its  close,  might  both  be  called  poets  ;  but  in  the  interval 
defined  by  these  two  names  there  are  found  but  few  verse-writeis 
worthy  of  any  extended  notice. 

FiEMiNs's  sonnets,  occasional  poems,  and  epistles  show  poetical 
powers  far  superior  to  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  Ha 
was  comparatively  free  from  the  common  fault  of  the  age — writing 
for  the  sake  of  writing — and  his  poems  have  interesting  references 
to  the  events  of  his  times.     "We  find  more  historical  than  poetical 
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value  in  a  versified  '  Narrative  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War '  written 
by  Georg  Greflinger,  who  died  in  1682,  Philipp  von  Zesen 
(1619-89)  wrote  lively  songs  and  epigrams,  but  his  best  services 
to  literature  were  his  writings  in  favour  of  the  cultivation  of  his 
native  language.  He  had,  however,  more  to  say  than  JoHANlf 
E.TST  (1607-67),  who  was  little  better  than  a  rhymer,  though  he 
wrote  some  hymns  that  were  accepted  by  the  Church.  Philipp 
Harsdorffer  (1607-59),  who  wrote  '  Songs  and  Conversations  in 
Verse,'  may  be  commended  more  for  his  moral  purport  than  for  his 
powers  of  invention.  Friedrich  Canitz  (1654-99)  copied  the 
French  style  of  Boileau  in  several  satires.  His  verses  are  cold  and 
artificial;  but  he  wrote  neatly,  and  assisted  in  the  reformation 
begun  by  Opitz.  Johann  Besser  (1654-1729)  was  a  small 
laureate  and  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  court  of  Dresden,  and 
devoted  to  these  ofiices  the  studies  of  his  life.  Many  of  his  verses 
are  adulatory ;  others  are  objectionable  in  purport,  but  were 
praised  in  their  day  for  their  neatness  of  expressiion.  Among 
several  of  the  descriptive  poets  of  these  times  we  may  select  as  a 
representative  Barthold  Brockes  (1680-1747),  who  wrote  poems 
of  no  high  merit,  expressing  his  delight  in  the  study  of  nature. 
A  flower-garden  might  have  supplied  all  the  materials  required 
for  such  poetry  as  he  wrote.  He  would  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  a  rare  tulip  by  writing  a  sonnet,  or  perhaps  an  ode,  on  its 
beauties.  He  was  happy  in  his  mediocrity,  and  wrote  congratula- 
tory verses  addressed  to  himself  on  his  birthdays.  His  translations 
introduced  Thomson's  *  Seasons '  and  Pope's  '  Essay  on  Man '  to 
German  readers. 

All  the  second  or  third-rate  authors  thus  briefly  noticed  were 
more  respectable  than  those  who  belonged  to  the  Second  Silesian 
School.  Its  chief  representative,  Hoffmann  von  Hoffmanswaldau 
(1618-79),  wrote  lyrical  and  other  poems,  of  which  both  the  pur- 
port and  the  style  were  extremely  objectionable  ;  the  former  was 
coarsely  sensuous,  the  latter  bombastic  and  affected.  There  might 
be  found  some  minor  merits,  with  regard  to  style,  in  some  of  the 
writers  briefly  noticed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  may  be  asserted  that  they  contributed  hardly  any  thoughts 
to  the  resources  of  German  literature.  At  the  close  of  their  dull 
period  a  youth  appeared  whose  writings  gave  promise  of  a  brighter 
day  for  poetry.  Christian  Gtjnther  (1695-1723)  wrote  several 
poems  founded  on  the  unhappy  incidents  of  his  own  short  lifd. 
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His  eaily  follies  had  offended  his  father,  who  would  not  forgive 
him,  and  Giinther,  left  without  hope,  became  intemperate.  After 
an  attempt  at  reformation  he  gained  some  patronage  at  the  Saxoc 
court,  which  he  soon  lost,  and  later,  when,  apparently  penitent, 
he  returned  home  to  aak  for  his  father's  forgiveness,  he  was 
driven  out  into  the  world  again.  After  some  wretched  wanderings 
in  Silesia  he  died  in  miserable  circumstances.  His  poems  give 
proof  of  imaginative  powers  worthy  of  a  better  development. 

Among  several  didactic  and  satirical  authors  of  verse  Frikdrich 
LoGAU  (ie04-5o)  was  the  best.  He  published  a  series  of  epi- 
grams in  1038,  and  another,  more  extensive,  in  1654.  Copies  of 
the  latter  have  now  become  very  rare.  Many  of  his  proverbs  and 
epigrams  are  rather  earnest  than  witty  or  pointed,  and  refer  to 
the  political  and  social  circumstances  of  his  time,  which  he  truly 
describes  as  deplorable.  The  following  is  one  of  Logau's  shortest 
epigrams : — 

Lutherans,  Papists,  Calvinista  abound  ; 

But  where,  I  ask,  are  Christians  to  be  found  ? 

Haks  Wilmsen  Lattrembero  (1590-1629)  was  among  the 
bolde.'t  opponents  of  Opitz,  and  wrote  in  praise  of  the  Low  German 
language.  One  of  his  chief  rules  for  writing  well  is,  '  always  to 
call  a  spade  a  spade,'  and  he  observes  it  conscientiously.  He 
writes  with  great  freedom  and  liveliness,  and  introduces  popular 
stories  to  enforce  his  doctrine.  One  of  his  satires  is  well  directed 
against  the  rhyming  m<mia  of  his  times,  but  in  writing  it  he  was 
declaiming  against  himself.  Another  satirist,  Joachih  Rachel 
(1618-6.3),  a  follower  of  Opitz,  feebly  imitated  Persius  and 
Juvenal.  In  one  of  his  best  pieces,  entitled  *  The  Poet,'  he  pours 
contempt  on  the  poetasters  of  his  day ;  but  this  was  better  done 
in  a  prose  satire  published  by  Johann  Riemer  in  1673.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  of  Riemer's  advice  to  the  poetasters  of  his 
times : — 

To  attain  facility  you  mnst  keep  your  wits  in  practice  by  continnally 
making  verses  on  all  kinds  of  trivial  subjects  ;  for  instance,  a  sonnet  'on 
Lisette's  new  straw  bonnet,'  or  a  canzonet  'on  Dorandula's  bodice.' 
'Cordelia's  nightcap'  may  suggest  materials  enough  to  fill  a  long  ode. 
Acquire  the  art  of  protlucing  rhymes  for  the  most  uncouth  words,  and  if 
you  are  obliged  to  use  nonsense  sometimes,  say  that  you  did  it  to  produce 
a  certain  droU  effect.  However  insignificant  your  verses  may  be,  never 
publish  them  without  some  high-sounding  title,  such  as  '  Parnassian  Bridal- 
Torches.'    Never  mind  about  the  sense  of  it,  if  it  is  only  pompous  enough. 
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Though  the  subject  of  your  poem  may  be  trivial,  take  care  to  write  a 
grand  introduction,  invoking  Apollo  and  all  the  nine  Muses  to  come  to 
your  assistance  in  a  great  work.  This  style  of  building  a  grand  entrance 
to  a  little  house  is  very  good  in  poetry.  When  you  make  a  beginning, 
never  care  about  the  end :  thej  will  match  together  in  some  way,  no 
doubt.  Expletives  are  too  much  despised  in  these  times.  Fill  your  verses 
with  them,  as  they  are  very  cheap.  Emploj-  also  as  many  allusions  to 
pagan  mythology  as  you  can  find;  for  thus  you  may  fill  your  pages  with 
numerous  explanatory  notes  about  ancient  deities — Mars,  Vulcan,  and 
Venus — which  need  not  be  correct,  as  few  readers  trouble  themselves  about 
such  matters.  Use  two  or  three  words  instead  of  one  whenever  you  can ; 
for  instance,  style  nature  'our  productive  mother,'  and  call  your  dog  'the 
barking  quadruped.'  Never  blot  out  what  you  have  written  ;  for  if  you  do 
not  esteem  highly  your  own  productions,  who  will?  Believe  all  that  your 
friends  and  admirers  say,  and  praise  all  who  praise  you.  If  a  friend  declares 
that  you  are  '  the  Opitz  of  the  age,'  immediately  return  the  compliment  by 
styling  him  '  the  Fleming  of  his  time.' 

Cheistian  Wernicke,  who  died  about  1720,  was  a  critic  as 
well  as  a  satirist,  and  published  a  series  of  epigrams  (1697),  of 
which  several  were  directed  against  poetasters.  That  his  pen  was 
as  sharp  in  the  point  as  Kiemer's  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
brief  critique,  which  might  be  fairly  applied  to  many  of  the 
imitators  of  Opitz : — *  Your  plan  is  good,'  says  the  critic  ;  your 
verse,  fluent ;  your  rhyme,  correct  j  your  grammar,  right  j  *  your 
meaning  is  nowhere  to  be  found.'  Benjamin  NEiTKiRcn  (1665- 
1729),  another  satirist,  wrote  even  more  severely  against  poet- 
asters ;  but  he  betrays  the  temper  of  a  disappointed  man.  He 
had  written  some  unsuccessful  odes  and  other  lyrical  poems. 
'Writing  poetry  in  these  times,'  he  says,  'is  the  way  to  starva- 
tion, as  I  know  well  by  experience.' 

The  literary  aspect  of  this  dull  period  does  not  improve  when 
we  turn  our  attention  to  the  drama.  Andreas  Gryphius,  already 
named  as  a  lyric  poet,  wrote  several  tragedies  : — *  Leo  Armenius  ' 
(1646),  '  Papinian  '  (1659),  and  *  Karl  Stuart,'  which  was  founded 
on  the  fate  of  Charles  I.  of  England.  These  dramas  have  been 
regarded  as  having  some  importance,  on  account  of  the  improve- 
ments which  they  introduced  in  plot  and  construction ;  but  their 
literary  character  is  low,  and  they  are  full  of  the  gloomy  senti- 
ments which  have  been  noticed  in  the  occasional  poems  of  th* 
same  author.  Yet  through  all  the  disguise  of  false  taste  we  see 
some  evidences  of  rude,  undisciplined  power.  In  hia  '  Charles 
Stuart '  he  introduces  choruses  in  which  '  Religion '  and  other 
personiflcatious  speak.    Many  of   the  sentiments  put  into  tho 
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mouths  of  these  ima^nary  characters  are  nnjnst,  and  'betray  the 
writer's  ipnorance  of  the  state  of  parties  in  England  ;  but  some  ol 
the  declamations  employed  have  force  and  pointy  such  as  we  find 
in  the  following  passage  : — 

Religion  specJtn. 

Being  Supreme !  whose  eye  all  souls  can  see  } 

Whose  service  is  pure,  self-denying  love  ; 
Why  in  this  world  hast  thou  commanded  me 

To  stay  ?     Receive  me  in  yon  realms  above  I 
Why  'mid  the  sons  of  Mesech  must  I  dwell? 

AJas  that  I  in  Kedars  tents  abide  ! 
Where  evil-minded  men  would  me  compel 

To  aid  them,  and  tlieir  traitorous  schemes  to  hide. 
Alas  that  e'er  from  heaven  I  hither  came  ! 

My  robes  are  stainetl  with  earthly  spots  ;  my  face 
No  longer  with  pure  brightness  shines;  my  name 

Is  used  for  falsehood,  covered  with  disgrace. 
•  •  •  • 

Open,  ye  clouds !  receive  me  now,  ye  skies ! 

I  fly  from  earth,  and  leave  my  robe  behind. 
Which  still  may  serve  some  traitors  for  disguise  : 

'Tis  but  a  shadow  of  myself  they'll  find. 

(^Religion  flie*  Jrom  the  earth,  and  drops  her  robe.) 

First  Zealot.  Stay,  fairest  maid  !  why  hasten  you  away  'I 
Second.  I  hold  jou  fast.     I  love  your  bright  array. 
Third.  Nay  ;  she  is  gone  !     Her  empty  robe  you  hold  ! 
Secirnd.  Well ;  this  is  mine.     It's  worth  can  ne'er  be  told  1 
Fourth.  Some  portion  of  it  fairly  mine  I  call ! 
Firxt.  Your  strife  is  vain ;  for  I  must  have  it  all. 
Fifth.  The  robe  is  torn. 
Sixth.  No  part  of  it  is  thine  I 

For  it  is  mine. 
Seventh,  And  mine  I 

FAghtJi.  And  mine 

A'inth.  And  mine  I 

Gryphius  was  a  man  of  gloomy  temperament ;  yet  his  come- 
dies are  better  than  his  tragedies.  In  his  drama  oddly  entitled 
'  HoiTibiliscribrifax '  he  gives  some  portraitures  of  the  rude  military 
manners  introduced  by  the  war,  and  ridicules  the  confusion  of 
tongues  that  prevailed  in  his  day.  One  character  in  the  play  is  a 
schoolmaster  who  talks  in  bad  Latin ;  another  mixes  Italian  with 
German ;  a  third  uses  French  idioms,  and  a  Jew  mingles  Platt- 
deutsch  with  Hebrew.  The  author's  best  dramatic  writing  is 
found  in  the  interlude  of  Domrose,  inserted  in  his  melodrama 
iJaa  verliebte  Gespenst.    His  writings  ai"e  respectable,  when  con- 
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trasted  with  those  of  a  dramatist  who  must  now  be  briefly 
noticed.  Daniel  Caspar  von  Lohenstein  (1635-83),  one  ot* 
the  chief  representatives  of  the  Second  Silesian  School,  wrote 
atrocious  and  bombastic  plays,  of  which  no  analysis  can  be  given, 
A  German  critic — Prof.  Max  Miiller — has  truly  said  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  literary  historian  to  consign  to  oblivion  the  writings  of 
the  two  chiefs  of  the  Second  Silesian  School ;  but  Lohenstein's 
plays— ' Ibrahim  Bassa'  (1(389), 'Cleopatra' (1661), 'Epicharis  ' 
and  '  Agi-ippina,'  the  worst  of  the  series — may  be  named  as  signs 
of  the  degradation  of  the  theatre  during  these  times.  It  may  be 
safely  predicted  that  dramatic  entertainments  will  never  fall 
below  the  tone  of  the  German  theatre  in  the  days  of  Lohenstein ; 
it  'sounded  the  lowest  base-string  of  humility.'  Such  curiosities 
as  '  fire-works,'  '  cannonades,'  '  regiments  of  soldiers  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  various  nations,'  and  capital  punishment  executed  on  the 
stage,  were  admired.  Mars,  Venus,  Apollo,  Fame,  Peace,  Virtue, 
Vice,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  were  introduced  as  dramatic 
characters.  In  one  piece  '  Judas  hangs  himself  on  the  stage,  while 
Satan  sings  an  aria.'  In  another  opera  Nebuchadnezzar  exhibits 
himself  dressed  in  '  eagles'  feathers.'  In  *  Semiramis  *  the  roses  in 
the  royal  garden  are  metamorphosed  into  ladies.  In  *  Jason  '  the 
ship  Argo  is  raised  into  the  heavens^  and  changed  into  a  constella- 
tion. 'Echo'  was  a  favourite  theatrical  character.  In  one  of 
Lohenstein's  pieces  the  'continent  of  Asia'  is  introduced  as  a 
person  deploring  her  calamities. 

When  contrasted  with  Lohenstein's  plays,  the  dramatic  pieces 
written  in  prose  by  Christian  Weise  (1642-1708)  might  be 
called  respectable.  Ilis  scenes  are  derived  from  real  life,  but  his 
style  is  prosaic  and  trivial.  He  wrote  several  rouiances,  in  which 
his  didactic  purport  was  more  prominent  than  his  inventive 
power. 

These  notices  of  versifiers  have  told  us  very  little  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  common  people,  who  still  had  their  own  lite- 
rature, though  it  was  scantier  than  in  older  times.  Its  chief 
materials  were  old  jest-books  and  new  prophetic  almanacs.  The 
folly  satirised  by  Fischart  had  increased  rather  than  abated,  and 
we  find  popular  preachers  complaining  that  the  peasantry  had 
more  faith  in  their  almanacs  than  in  the  Bible.  Few  of  the 
people's  songs  of  the  time  have  been  preserved,  and  these  are 
mostly  soldiers'  songs.    One  of  the  most  characteristic  is  called 
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'The  Soldiers'  Paternoster,'  in  which  lines  of  verse  are  inserted 
between  the  short  sentences  of  the  Lord's  Prayer;  so  that  the 
•whole  reads  as  a  bitter  protest  against  the  wronjrs  inflicted  on  the 
peasants  by  marauders.  The  only  plea  that  can  be  offered  for  thL" 
eti-ange  composition  is  that  there  is  no  levity,  but  rather  stera 
indignation,  in  its  tone. 

The  most  common  fault  of  the  historical  ballads  of  the  time  is 
their  inordinate  length ;  the  writers  try  to  tell  everything.  In 
one  of  the  shortest  we  have  a  tragic  tale  of  two  soldiers  returning 
from  the  war.  One,  who  brings  some  booty  with  him,  is  un- 
recognised when  he  enters  his  father's  house,  a  village  tavern : — 

The  hostess,  a  woman  with  coal-black  hair. 
Stood  looking  out  of  the  window  there  ; 
He  gave  to  her,  before  he  dined, 
His  heavy  belt,  with  gold  well  lined. 

In  the  morning  his  corpse  was  found  in  the  cellar,  and  his 
comrade  thus  addressed  the  landlady : — 

Woman,  you  know  not  what  you've  done — 
The  murdered  man  was — ^your  own  son ! 

On  hearing  this,  the  wretched  woman  escaped  from  the  house 
and  drowned  herse'f,  and  soon  afterwards — 

Her  roan  in  the  stable  hanged  himaelf. 
O  cursed  gold  and  love  of  pelf! 

One  of  the  best  of  these  Soldiers'  Songs  tells  of  the  exploits  of 
the  great  Austrian  General^  Prince  Eugene,  and  is  still  remem- 
bered bj  the  people. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

FIFTH  PERIOD.     1625-1725. 

PBOSE    FICTION  —  HISTORY THE    THIRTY    YEAES'    WAR TRAVELS — 

iKTTKliS DIDACTIC   PROSE — PIETISM LEIBNITZ WOLF. 

The  prose  written  in  this  period  is  mostly  rugged  in  style,  some- 
timed  half-foreign,  and  deformed  by  affectation  and  pedantry ;  but 
it  contains  interesting  references  to  historical  events,  and  some 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  society  in  Germany 
during  the  darkest  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Among  a  few  noticeable  books  in  prose  fiction  the  romance  of 
Simplidssimus  (1669),  by  Hans  Jakob  Chkistoph  von  Grimmels- 
HAtrsEN  (1625-76),  claims  attention,  especially  for  its  references  to 
contemporary  historical  events.  In  several  parts  of  the  story  we 
find  interesting,  though  occasionally  rude,  pictures  of  life  in  Germany 
during  the  miserable  war  of  thirty  years.  The  author  had,  during 
his  youth,  served  in  the  army ;  but  he  spent  his  later  years  at 
Renchen,  in  the  Baden  district  of  the  Black  Forest.  He  hnd  the 
humour  of  assuming  several  names  on  the  title-pages  of  his  satiri- 
cal stories ;  so  that  his  real  name  long  remained  unknown.  He 
represents  his  hero — the  son  of  a  poor  Spessart  farmer — as  a  vaga- 
bond who,  under  the  mask  of  simplicity,  satirises  the  vices  of 
society,  especially  the  demoralisation  of  military  men.  There  is 
genial  humour  in  parts  of  the  story  ;  but  the  descriptions  are  often 
too  lengthy,  as  a  passage  from  the  introduction  would  show,  if 
given  without  any  abridgement.  Here  the  Spessart  farmer's  son 
ridicules  the  pride  of  many  men' of  higher  birth  : — 

My  father's  mansion  was  built  b}'  his  own  hands,  uhich  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  the  palaces  of  princes.  In  some  details  of  architecture  my  father 
had  a  peculiar  taste.  For  instance,  he  decorated  the  exterior  of  his  building 
with  i>laster  ;  and  for  the  roof,  instead  of  barren  tiles,  lead,  or  copper,  he  used  a 
good  thatch  of  straw,  thus  displaying  his  love  of  agriculture  in  a  style  worthy 
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of  a  descendant  from  the  first  nobleman  wbo  tilled  the  pronnd — Adam.  In  the 
painting  of  the  interior  oiy  father  allowed  his  walls  to  become  slowly 
darkened  with  the  smoke  from  our  wood  tire.  There  was  an  aristocratic 
reason  for  this ;  for  the  colour  requires  a  long  time  to  produce  it  in  it*  full 
tone  ;  and  it  is  certain!}'  one  of  the  most  permanent  styles  of  painting. 
Our  windows  were  all  dedicated  to  St,  Noglass  ;  for  as  it  takes  a  longer 
time  to  grow  horn  than  to  make  glass,  my  father  preferred  the  former.  I 
hardly  need  remind  the  reader  that  this  preference  was  in  strict  accordance 
with  that  refined  aristocratic  taste  which  values  trifles  according  to  the 
time  and  trouble  required  to  produce  them.  My  father  kept  no  lackeys, 
pages,  or  grooms,  but  was  always  surrounded  by  his  faithful  dependents ; 
sheep,  goats,  and  8%vine,  all  dressed  in  their  natural  and  becoming  suits  of 
livery.  ...  In  our  armoury  we  had  the  weapons  which  my  father  had 
often  boldly  carried  to  the  field ;  mattocks,  hoes,  shovels,  and  hay-forks, 
such  weapons  as  were  employed  even  by  the  ancient  Ifomans  during  times 
of  peace.  My  father  was  noted  for  his  science  in  '  fortification '  (against 
his  great  enemy,  hunger),  which  was  displayed  in  his  distribution  of  the 
contents  of  the  farmyard  on  the  land  ....  or  cleaning  out  the  stalls  of  the 
guttle.  I  tell  these  things,  to  show  that  I  can  be  in  fashion,  and  talk  like 
other  people  when  I  like ;  but  I  assure  the  reader  that  I  am  not  pufied  up 
and  vain  ot  my  glorious  ancestry. 

The  Spessart  farmer  is  iniirdered  by  a  band  of  plundering 
soldiers ;  but  Simplicissimus,  now  only  ten  years  old,  escapes,  and 
goes  to  live  with  a  hermit,  from  whom  he'^ceives  some  religious 
teaching.  After  the  death  of  the  hermit  the  boy  is  carried  off  by 
Swedish  soldiers,  and  serves  for  some  time  as  a  page  to  an  officer ; 
then  runs  away  and  hides  himself  in  a  forest.  Here  he  pretends 
to  be  a  pious  hermit,  while  he  supports  himself  by  means  of  theft. 
"When  these  resources  have  failed,  he  enters  the  Imperial  army, 
where  he  can  plunder  with  impunity.  This  part  of  the  story  de- 
scribes the  license  of  the  soldiery  and  the  sufferings  of  the  helpless 
people,  whose  stores  served  as  plunder  for  the  Imperial  and  the 
Protestant  armies,  with  all  their  disinterested  foreign  allies.  Our 
hero  next  falls  as  a  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes ;  but 
here  meets  with  good  treatment,  and  becomes  ere  long  compara- 
tively rich.  Then  follows  an  unfortunate  marriage  and  the  loss 
of  all  his  money,  which  compel  him  to  turn  quack-doctor  and 
beggar.  He  returns  to  Germauy,  gains  some  money  by  dishonesty, 
buys  s  li*tle  farm  and  marries — again  unhappily.  Once  more  he 
becomes  a  vagabond,  and  after  a  series  of  wanderings  and  adven- 
tures, that  we  cannot  follow,  is  at  last  made  quite  weary  of  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world.  He  retires  to  a  hermit's  cell  on 
a  desert  island,  and  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  the  practice  of 
piety.     He  has  a  chance  of  escaping  from  his  solitude,  when  a  ship 
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calls  at  the  island  ;  but  he  wisely  refuses  to  return  to  such  society 
as  exists  in  his  native  land,  and  so  the  tale  is  ended. 

Tliis  story  of  a  man  living  on  a  desert  island  was  published 
about  twenty  years  before  Defoe's  tale  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe  '  ap- 
peared in  England.  The  latter  romance,  however,  was  the  original, 
imitated  in  about  forty  German  stories  of  hermits,  that  were  pub- 
lished between  the  years  1721  and  1751  ;  such  as  'The  German 
Robinson,' '  The  Italian,"The  Silesian,' '  The  Moral,'  'The  Medical,' 
The  Invisible  Robinson,'  and  '  The  European  Robinsonetta ' — the 
last  telling  the  adventures  of  a  solitary  lady.  One  of  the  best  of 
all  these  imitations—'  The  Island  of  Felsenburg,'  written  by 
LuDWiG  ScBLNABEL  in  1743 — had  a  remarkable  success.  The 
earliest  German  story  of  a  hermit  like  Crusoe  is  found  in 
*  Mandarell,'  written  by  Ebekhard  Werner  Happel,  and  pub- 
lished in  1682,  about  thirty-seven  years  before  Defoe's  story  ap- 
peared. 

The  miseries  of  the  war  must  have  been  widely  spread  ;  for  we 
find  them  noticed  even  in  such  pastoral  fantasias  as  were  called 
Schafereien — the  most  unreal  of  all  the  productions  of  the  age. 
Nothing  less  than  the  outlines  of  one  of  these  pastorals  could  give 
a  notion  of  their  inane  character.  A  sad  shepherd,  expelled  from 
his  home  by  soldiers,  wanders,  accompanied  only  by  his  faithful 
dog,  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Pegnitz,  near  Niirnberg.  He 
begins  to  sing,  of  course ;  but  his  melody  is  soon  interrupted  by 
that  of  another  swain,  and  arrangements  are  made  for  performing 
a  duetto.  Enters  *  Pamela,'  a  sad  shepherdess,  who,  as  a  personi- 
fication of  Germany,  sings  dolefully  of  the  miseries  of  warfare. 
After  some  vain  endeavours  to  afford  consolation  to  '  Pamela,'  the 
two  shepherds  wander  away  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  until 
they  come  to  a  paper-mill.  Here  they  sit  down  and  make  some 
very  bad  verses  on  the  mill-wheel  and  on  the  noise  of  the  water- 
fall. The  first  swain  endeavours  to  imitate  the  sounds  he  hears 
and  the  second  composes  lines  that  may  be  printed  in  the  shape  of 
an  anvil.  For  some  reason,  not  mentioned,  they  then  climb  a  hill 
near  Niimberg,  and  obtain  a  view  over  a  fertile  district.  The 
goddess  'Fame  appears,  bringing  a  wreath  of  laurel,  to  crown  the 
maker  of  the  best  verses  upon  the  wedding  of  some  young  people 
of  whom  we  know  nothing.  The  sad  shepherds  sing  alternately, 
and  when  at  last  it  is  decided  that  their  effusions  are  equally  good 
— or  bad — Fame  flies  away,  and  no  more  is  heard  of  'Pamela/  the 
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desponding  personification  of  Germany.  Such  imaginative  attempts 
as  these  IScliafereien  drive  the  reader  away  from  ticlion,  and  make 
him  indulgent  to  even  the  rudeat  attempts  at  describing  realities. 

JoHANN  Michael  Mosenrosh — otherwise  called  Moscherosoh 
— (1601-69),  was  descended  from  a  noble  Spanish  family,  and 
lost  all  his  property  during  the  war.  His  book,  entitled  '  The 
Visions  of  Philander  '  (1642),  is  partly  founded  on  the  '  Suenos  ' 
of  Quevedo ;  but  the  last  seven  visions  of  Philander,  written  in 
1641-44,  are  mostly  original,  and  contain  severely  witirical  pas- 
sages, with  sketches  from  real  life  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
The  writer  knew  by  experience  something  of  the  horrors  of  civil 
war,  and  wrote  with  feelings  of  personal  hatred.  In  one  vision 
Philander  is  seized  by  a  gang  of  soldiers,  engaged  in  a  foray 
on  their  own  account,  who  show  no  mercy,  save  to  those  who 
buy  it  with  gold.  The  Croats,  Walloons,  and  other  soldiers  of  the 
Imperial  army  are  described  in  language  that  cannot  be  quoted — 
as  sheep  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  ;  as  wolves,  when  they  are 
turned  loose  to  rob  the  peasantry  ;  as  marauders  worthy  of  being 
led  by  a  rapacious  and  treacherous  adventurer.  Writers  of  fiction 
could  hardly  be  guilty  of  exaggeration  when  describing  some  of 
the  events  of  those  dreadful  years  from  1018  to  1648,  above  all 
the  atrocious  sack  of  Magdeburg.  In  the  space  of  one  year — 1646 
— a  hundred  villages  were  burned  down  in  Bavaria.  In  the 
course  of  the  long  war,  the  population  of  Augsburg  was  reduced 
from  eighty  thousand  to  eighteen  thousand,  while  the  devastation 
was  far  greater  in  the  Rheinpfalz,  where,  in  some  districts,  only 
about  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  former  population  remained. 

The  events  of  his  time  had,  possibly,  some  efiect  on  the  ima- 
gination of  an  inferior  writer  of  fiction,  An^dreas  Heinrich 
Bttchholtz  (1607-71),  who  wrote  'Herkules  and  Valiska,'  an 
absurd  romance,  with  scenes  laid  in  almost  all  the  known  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  and  full  of  battles,  hardly  one  of  which  ends 
with  a  loss  of  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  men  on  the  side 
of  the  defeated  army.  Though  he  described  such  awful  cata- 
etrophes,  the  style  of  Buchholtz  is  tame  when  contrasted  with 
that.of  his  successor,  Heinrich  Anselm  (16''53-97;,  the  Lohen- 
stein  of  prose.  His  romance,  'The  Asiatic  Banise,'  begins  with 
this  passage  : — '  May  lightning,  thunder,  and  hail — the  wrathful 
instruments  of  Heaven — crush  the  splendoura  of  thy  gilded  towers, 
and  may  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  consume  thy  wealth,  O  city  1 
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whose  inhabitants  were  guilty  of  the  OTerthrow  of  the  Imperial 
Family !  '  This  must  have  been  thought  fine  in  that  day ;  for 
Anselm's  book  was  very  popular,  and  its  success  encouraged  him 
to  write  (in  1691)  sixteen  stories  founded  on  the  Old  Testament, 
containing  not  only  '  the  love-letters  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,'  but 
also  such  as  passed  between  Adam  and  Eve ! 

LoHENSTEiN — already  noticed  as  a  bombastic  dramatist — wrote, 
in  tedious  prose,  an  enormous  romance  in  four  parts,  filling  almost 
three  thousand  quarto  pages,  and  entitled  'Arminius  and  Thus- 
nelda'  (1731).  One  of  his  objects  in  writing  it  was  '  to  include 
the  whole  histoiy  of  the  German  people.'  Its  table  o.  contents 
tills  ninety-six  closely  printed  quarto  pages. 

It  is  some  relief  to  turn  from  such  a  heavy  compilation  of  fiction 
to  the  historical  works  of  Mascov,  Birken,  Arnold,  and  Zingref, 
though  these  writers  were  generally  interior  to  the  chroniclers  of 
earlier  times.  Johann  Jakob  Mascov  (1689-1761)  wrote  a  'His- 
tory of  the  German  People  '  (1726-37),  which  extended  no  farther 
than  the  Merovingian  kings,  A  *  History  of  the  House  of  Austria,' 
compiled  by  Sigmund  tok  Birken  (162-3-81)  has  some  value, 
though  it  was  written  in  submission  to  Imperial  authority.  Goxx- 
FRiED  Arnold  undertook  a  very  difficult  taj^k  in  his  'Impartial 
Church  History'  (1699).  His  chief  object  was  to  defend  several 
sects  that  had  been  condemned  for  heresy,  and  to  find  out  their 
real  tenets.     Hardly  any  task  could  be  more  hopeless  than  this. 

The  materials  for  a  history  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  are  but 
imperfectly  supplied  by  the  vernacular  literature  of  this  period. 
Philipp  von  Chemnitz  (1605-78),  historiographer  to  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  wrote  more  ably  in  Latin  than  in  German, 
and  left  in  manuscript  a  hif^tory  of  '  the  Swedish  War  in  Ger- 
many,' which  was  published  at  Stockholm  in  1805-9.  Under 
the  assumed  name  of  Hippolitus  a  Lapide,  he  published,  in 
1640,  a  remarkable  treatise  exposing  some  abuses  of  Imperial 
privileges.  But  we  must  refer  to  several  comparatively  obscure 
histories,  as  well  as  to  letters,  special  memoirs,  and  works  of  fiction, 
to  find  a  popular  instead  of  a  political  narration  of  the  war  that 
devastated  large  districts  of  Germany  in  1618-48.  One  q£  the 
most  interesting  of  the  special  memoirs  here  referred  to  is  an  ac- 
count of  '  The  Sack  of  Magdeburg,'  written,  about  1660,  by  Fried- 
EICH  Frisius,  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  which  he  described. 
In  his  story,  and  in  some  other  historical  documents  of  about  th« 
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same  date,  we  have  the  horrors  oi  the  war  brought  into  a  focus 
and  presented  cas  realities,  stripped  of  the  disguise  that  cold,  ab- 
stract history  supplies.  All  the  public  buildings  of  Magdeburg  in 
flnmes,  except  the  cathedral  and  the  old  convent;  hundreds  of 
people  of  all  ages  dying  in  streets  heated  like  an  oven  by  a  con- 
flagration, driven  on  by  a  strong  wind ;  marauders  pouring  in  at 
the  Hamburg  gate— some  carrying  bullets  in  their  mouths  for 
ready  use,  and  shooting  down  the  people  '  like  so  many  beasts  of 
prey;'  superior  officers  extorting  from  fathers  of  families  their 
last  dollar;  gangs  of  Walloon  and  Croatian  soldiers  bursting  into 
houses  with  hoarse  cries  of  *  Your  money  1 '  and  terrified  women 
swiftly  turning  out  their  hoards  of  silver  spoons  and  trinkets,  to 
save  their  lives ;  in  all  the  houses  '  everything  burst  open  and 
cut  to  pieces ; '  companies  of  girls  and  young  women  rushing  to 
the  bridge  over  the  Elbe,  linking  their  hands  together,  and  leaping 
down  into  the  river ; — these  ai'e  a  few  of  the  scenes  brought 
before  our  vision  by  the  testimony  of  eye- witnesses.  Thirty 
thousand  people  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  perished  in  that  sack- 
ing of  Magdeburg  in  the  spring  of  1631. 

Twice  in  the  course  of  the  war  the  Emperor  had  gained  a  vic- 
torious position,  and  had  the  power  of  making  peace  between  the 
two  chief  parties;  but  after  that  sack  of  Magdeburg  his  forces 
seemed  to  be  controlled  by  an  evil  destiny.  The  Imperial  army, 
guilty  of  that  atrocious  massacre,  was  put  to  the  rout  by  the 
King  of  Sweden,  and  Tilly,  its  conrmander — who  had  been  called 
the  winner  of  thirty-six  battles — was  soon  afterwards  mortally 
wounded.  He  was  a  man  of  strict  piety,  according  to  his  notions — 
attended  mass  daily  and  recited  many  prayers.  The  watch-word 
in  big  army  at  the  sack  of  Magdeburg  was  *  Jesu,  Maria.'  His 
fall  compelled  the  Emperor  to  call  out  Wallenstein,  who  formed  a 
new  army,  but  fiiiled  to  prevent  the  victory  of  the  Swedes  at 
Liitzen,  where  their  king  wiis  slain  in  1632.  There  also  fell 
Pappenheim,  rejoicing  when  he  knew  that  '  the  heretic '  from 
Sweden  was  slain.  Pappenheim  was  the  most  impetuous  and 
fearless  of  all  the  Imperial  generals,  but  as  ruthless  as  he  was 
brave.  In  one  mouth  in  1626  he  slew  forty  thousand  of  the 
peasantry,  in  order  to  quell  an  insurrection,  and  afterwards  wrote 
a  calm  narrative  of  the  campaign.  After  the  defeat  at  Liitzen  the 
Emperor's  nrmy  was  allowed  to  remain  almost  idle,  while  its  com- 
mander was  negotiating  for  the  sale  of  his  services  to  the  enemy. 
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Wallen stein's  dark  plans  were  interrupted  by  bis  death  in  1634, 
when  he  fell  by  the  hands  ot  assassins,  who  were  richly  rewarded  by 
the  Emperor.  In  the  miserable  time  after  Wallenstein's  iall  the 
war  became  more  and  more  complicated  by  Swedish  and  French  in- 
terventions. Catholic  France  aided  the  Protestants,  in  order  to 
divide  Germany,  and  at  last  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  left 
the  Imperial  power  prostrate.  A  Diet,  with  cumbrous  forms, 
devised  to  make  union  for  ever  hopeless,  represented  the  extinct 
empire.  Petty  princes  were  made  absolute.  Germany  lost  two 
provinces  and  was  shut  in  from  the  sea.  Trade,  industry,  and 
education  were  almost  destroyed.  Hardly  a  third  part  of  ita 
former  population  remained  in  Bohemia,  where  the  great  strife 
began  and  ended.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  had  an  eftect  on  the 
national  life  and  the  literature  of  the  German  people  so  disastrous 
and  permanent,  that  these  few  notes  must  not  be  regarded  as  out  of 
place  here.  They  would  serve  as  an  apology  for  the  non-appear- 
ance of  any  literature  whatever  in  these  sad  times. 

Among  the  few  books  of  travels  and  descriptions  of  foreign 
countries  produced  in  this  period,  the  most  interesting  was  written 
by  Adam  Olearitjs  (1600-71).  He  attended,  as  secretary, 
embassies  to  Russia  and  Persia,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Persian  language,  translated  the  Gtdistdn  (or  'Rose-Garden') 
of  Sadi,  and  wrote,  with  care  and  honesty,  an  account  of  his  own 
travels  (1647). 

One  of  the  more  iniportan^collections  of  letters  having  an  his- 
torical interest  contains  the  correspondence  of  Chaklotte  Eliza- 
beth, the  Duchess  of  Orleans  (1652-1722;,  who  lived  about  fifty 
years  at  the  court  of  her  brother-in-law,  Louis  XIV.  She  describes, 
in  her  rude  German  style,  the  state  of  society  in  France,  and  pre- 
dicts that  a  social  disruption  must  follow  the  vices  of  her  times. 
The  Duchess  was  a  woman  of  honest  and  masculine  character, 
which  it  was  her  pleasure  to  assert  by  wearing  a  man's  dress  when 
she  accompanied  the  great  monarch  in  his  hunting  excm-sions. 

Of  didactic  prose-writings — apart  from  theology — little  can  be 
said.  Geoeg  Schottel  preceded  Wolf  as  a  writer  on  ethics,  and 
Ltjdwig  von  Seckendorf,  the  author  of  a  book  '  On  the  German 
Empire,'  was  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment. A  work  on  '  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting '  by 
Joachim  von  Sandrart  1606-88)  has  been  commended  rather 
for  its  copper-plate  engravings  than  for  its  style,  and  a  '  History  oi 
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the  German  Lanfniage '  (1716-20)  by  Aitgttstiw  EcBHnoLP  can 
be  noticed  only  as  a  well-intended  attempt.  Another  writer  on 
philology — ScHUPP — deserves  more  attention ;  for  he  was  one  of 
the  earliest  protesters  against  pedantry,  and  might  be  described  aa 
a  pioneer  who  prepared  the  way  for  Thomasius  and  Wolf. 

Balthasar  Schupp  (1610-61),  a  preacher  at  Hamburg,  con- 
demned the  half-German  and  half-Latin  language  written  by  men 
who  were  called  erudite.  We  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  poverty 
of  prose-writings  in  law,  ethics,  theology,  and  philosophy  when 
we  find  Schupp  apologising  thus  for  writing  and  speaking  in  his 
own  language : — 

Wisdom  is  not  confined  to  any  language ;  and  therefore  I  ask.  Why 
may  I  not  learn  in  German  how  to  know,  love,  and  serve  God — that  ia, 
theiJogy  ?  Or  if  I  wish  to  study  mediiine,  why  may  I  not  learn  how  to 
discern  and  cure  diseases  as  well  in  German  as  in  Greek  and  Arabic?  The 
French  and  the  Italians  employ  their  native  languages  in  teaching  all  the 
arts  and  sciences.  There  are  many  great  cardinals  and  prelates  in  Rome 
who  cannot  speak  Latin  ;  and  whv  may  not  a  man,  though  ignorant  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  become  a  good  German  preacher  ?  I  know  he  may  ;  for 
when  I  studied  at  Leyden,  a  new  preacher  was  appointed  to  the  pulpit  of 
the  Lutheran  congregation  there.  He  had  been  a  painter,  and  had  no 
advantages  of  classical  education  ;  so  many  of  the  genteel  students  of  law 
made  Jests  on  this  preacher,  because  he  ventured  to  ascend  the  pulpit  before 
he  had  mastered  Latin.  However,  he  understood  the  Scriptures  well,  and 
I  was  more  eoified  by  his  plain  homihes  than  by  the  sermons  of  many 
learned  and  Latinised  professors. 

Schupp's  censure  of  the  German-Roman  jargon  used  in  his  day, 
and  afterwards,  will  hardly  be  understood  without  a  specimen. 
A  short  extract  from  G UN dling's 'Discourse  on  History '  (pub- 
lished in  1737)  will  show  that  the  style  condemned  by  Schupp 
prevailed  for  some  time  after  his  death.  We  substitute  English 
for  German,  and  leave  the  Latin  where  Gundling  inserts  it : — 

Not  only  Cicero,  but  all  sensible  men  have  agreed  in  saying  that  historia 
is  magistra  scholaque  vit*e ;  for  even  the  stulti,  as  well  as  the  sapientes, 
may  protit  by  this  study :  the  latter  may  gain  by  it,  ut  caveant  ab  arfiticiis 
stultorura,  quae  detegit,  aperitque  historia.  It  also  supplies  practice  for 
logic  ;  versatur  eniui  circa  distingueuda  vero  similia  a  vero  dissimilibus. 

After  this  Gundling,  with  practice,  might  have  pronounced  '» 
leash  of  languages  at  once.'  For  preliminary  exercises  on  two 
languages,  he  might  have  found  models  in  the  sermons  of  one  of 
the  most  popular  Roman  Catholic  preachers  of  the  seventeenth 
century — Ulkich  Meoeble,  otherwise  called  Abbahaic  ▲  Sania 
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Claba  (1642-1709),  wTio  preached  very  fluently  in  an  odd  mix« 
ture  of  German  and  Latin.  His  thoughts,  like  his  words,  made  a 
medley;  for  he  mingled  puns,  jokes,  and  droll  stories  with  very 
severe  admonitions.  One  of  his  paragraphs,  if  rightly  punctuated, 
would  fill  more  than  a  large  octavo  page  without  once  coming  to 
a  full  stop.  With  all  his  eccentricity,  he  was  a  practical  and 
earnest  teacher.  His  style  must  be  allowed  to  describe  itself. 
Thus  he  addresses  his  hearers  on  the  text,  '  O  ye  foolish  Gala- 
tians  I ' 

Your  preacher  is  treated  now  as  St.  Paul  was  treated.  The  Galatians.  at 
one  time,  regarded  him  as  an  earthly  angel,  and  listened  to  him  with 
delight,  as  if  his  voice  had  been  a  celestial  trumpet.  .  .  .  But  when  he 
began  to  preach  severely  and  to  say,  0  insensati  Galatse !  .  .  .  then  all 
turned  against  him  ;  inimicus  factus  sum  vobis  veritatem  dicens.  And  so 
it  remains  now  :  as  long  as  your  preacher  gives  you  pretty  sayings — well 
decked  out  and  made  pleasant  with  proverbs  and  stories — you  are  all  well 
pleased,  and  you  say,'  Vivat  Pater !  a  brave  man !  I  hear  him  with 
delight ; '  but  when  he  begins  to  speak  sharply  and  says,  '  O  insensati 
Gerniani ! '  he  makes  enemies  for  himself  and  sic  facta  est  Veritas  in  aver- 
sioneni.  ... 

This  style  was  described  as  '  Mischmasch '  by  Leibititz  in  an 
essay  '  On  the  Improvement  of  the  German  Language.'  He  ad- 
mitted the  wealth  of  his  mother-tongue  in  words  for  all  im- 
pressions derived  from  the  senses,  but  complained  of  a  poverty 
of  words  wanted  for  writings  on  law,  theology,  and  philosophy. 
To  supply  this  want  he  recommended  a  development  of  the  in- 
dependent resources  of  his  native  language,  but  at  the  same  time 
condemned  the  extreme  purists  who  would  use  no  words  derived 
from  foreign  languages. 

Among  those  who  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  practice  such  rules 
as  were  suggested  by  Leibnitz,  one  of  his  contemporaries,  Chris- 
tian TnoMASiTJS,  (1655-1728),  must  be  remembered.  His  con- 
tributions to  the  culture  of  a  nationfil  literature  deserve  notice; 
but  his  reputation  does  not  rest  upon  them.  Literature  and  life 
had  been  widely  separated  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Versifiers 
had  studied  metaphors  and  professors  had  written  abstract  trea- 
tises in  Latin,  while  the  miseries  that  attended  and  followed  the 
war  had  prevailed  throughout  the  land.  Among  the  few  writers 
of  books  who  were  also  patriots,  none  was  greater  than  Thomasius, 
a  lawyer  and  an  energetic,  practical  man,  an  enemy  of  the  pedanta 
and  the  bigots  who  were  numerous  in  his  day.     He  defended  the 
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Pietists — especially  Hermajtn  Francke — not  for  the  sate  of  their 
tenets,  but  because  they  claimed,  rs  he  believed,  a  reasonable 
freedom  of  thought.  It  must,  however,  be  added  that  when  they 
had  pained  it  for  themselves,  they  refused  to  allow  others  to  enjoy 
it.  In  his  lecture  on  '  The  Right  Way  of  Imitating  the  French ' 
(1G87)  Thomasius  contended  for  the  subs.itution  of  German  for 
Latin  in  lectures  given  in  the  universities.  The  persecution  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  on  account  of  his  defence  of  the  Pietists, 
had  a  good  result  in  the  foundation  of  a  new  university  at  Halle, 
where  he  was  appointed  professor  (1694)  and  director  (1710). 
His  German  writings  include  a  'History  of  Wisdom  and  Folly  ' 
(169.3)  and  some  '  Short  Theorems '  on  the  witch-trials  of  his 
times  (1704).  In  the  latter  book  he  successfully  denounced  cruel 
persecutions  that  had  too  long  been  encouraged  by  the  arguments' 
of  theologians  and  jurists.  Trials  for  the  supposed  crime  of  sor- 
cery had  been  i;istituted  in  Germany  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
but  were  suspended  for  some  t'me  when  one  of  the  chief  inquisitors 
had  been  assassinated.  Pope  Innocent  VIIL  revived  the  crusade 
against  magicians  and  sorcerere  by  a  bull  dated  I4S4,  and  soon 
afterwards  persecutions  were  again  instituted,  and  were  main- 
tained, with  more  or  less  rigour,  for  about  two  centuries.  The 
victims  were  mostly  poor  women,  from  whom  absurd  confessions 
were  sometimes  extorted,  which  served  to  confirm  the  delusion. 
The  Qiiseries  that  had  attended  and  followed  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  had  spread  gloom  and  malevolent  suspicion  among  the  people, 
who,  like  barbarians,  were  often  disposed  to  ascribe  their  mis- 
fortunes to  persons  rather  than  to  circumstances.  Spee,  a  bene- 
volent Jesuit,  already  named  as  a  poet,  denounced  the  so-called 
trials  of  witches,  and — rather  later — Bekker,  a  theologian 
of  Amsterdam,  wrote,  for  the  same  purpose,  his  *  Enchanted 
World  ; '  but  Thomasius  had  greater  success  than  these  predeces- 
sors, and  after  the  publication  of  his  book  people  became  more 
and  more  ashamed  of  a  doctrine  that  had  been  advocated  by  King 
James  the  First  of  England,  and  by  many  Icained  men  in 
Germany. 

The  controversial  and  systematic  theology  of  the  period  was 
■written  in  Latin.  We  have,  therefore,  to  notice  here  only  the 
Pietists,  and  one  of  the  later  Mystics  who  departed  very  widely 
from  the  principles  of  such  men  as  Tauler.  Of  Philipp  Jakob 
Spekee  (1635-1705),  author  of  Put  Desideria  and  other  de- 
ll 
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Totional  ■writings  in  prose  and  verse,  some  account  has  already 
been  given.  His  follower,  Atjgusi  Hekmann  Fkancke  (1663- 
1727),  the  friend  of  Christian  Thomasius  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  preachers  of  his  times,  is  now  remembered  chiefly  on 
acount  of  his  practical  and  well-directed  benevolence.  He  founded 
in  1698  the  Oi-phan  Home  at  Glaucha,  near  Halle,  which  has 
greatly  increased,  and  now  forms  a  small  town  in  which  the  chief 
buildings  are  schools.  A  few  years  ago  they  contained  more  than 
three  thousand  boys  and  girls,  who  were  receiving  instruction 
from  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  teachers.  Francke  was  driven 
to  Halle  by  persecution,  and,  a  few  years  afterwards,  his  followers 
drove  the  philosopher  Wolf  from  Halle !  It  is  an  old  story :  the 
Pietists,  when  successful,  made  their  religion  as  external  and  as 
exclusive  as  the  authority  against  which  they  had  formerly  pro- 
tested. They  insisted  on  forms  of  phraseology,  and  found  an  im- 
portant difference  in  the  words  'Shibboleth'  and  '  Sibboleth.' 
Egotism  and  intolerance  can  lurk  under  all  forms  of  doctrine,  and 
are  never  so  formidable  as  when  they  act  with  the  assumed  sanc- 
tion of  religion. 

One  of  the  later  Mystics,  Johann  Georg  Gichtel  (1638-1710) 
may  be  named,  because  his  writings  show  the  results  of  that  want 
of  cleiir  practical  teaching  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  works  of 
the  earlier  Mystics.  Gichtel  gave  to  their  doctrines  an  extremely 
ascetic,  practical  character,  and  founded  a  sect  calling  themselves 
•Angelic  Brethren;'  who  abstained  from  marriage,  and  believed  that, 
by  the  practice  of  devotion,  they  might  obtain  supernatural  powers. 
Their  founder  was  driven  from  Germany  for  his  heresy,  and  after- 
wards lived  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  edited  the  first  complete 
edition  of  Bohme's  writings.  Gichtcl's  letters,  which  were  pub- 
lished (without  his  consent)  in  1701  and  later,  contain  some  ex- 
traordinary statements.  It  is  asserted,  for  instance,  that  Gichtel 
alone,  by  the  exercise  of  faith,  and  without  leaving  his  chamber, 
defeated  the  large  army  sent  against  Amsterdam  by  Louis  XIV. 
in  1672.  History,  as  commonly  believed,  informs  us  that  the 
Dutch  opened  their  sluices  and  so  defeated  the  enemy. 

Two  writers  who,  by  birth,  belonged  to  the  seventeenth,  exerted 
their  influence  mostly  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Leibnitz 
awakened  philosophic  thought,  and  Wolf  found  expressions  for 
it  in  his  native  language.  Goitfkied  Wilhelm  Leibnitz 
(1646-1716),  one  of  the  greatest  of  scholars  and  thinkers,  wrota 
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his  most  important  works  in  French  and  Latin,  though  he  pleaded 
well  for  the  culture  of  his  native  language.  A  union  of  the  power 
of  deep  thought  with  versatile  talents  was  the  chief  characteristic 
of  Leibnitz,  who  was  a  philosopher,  a  mathematician,  and  a 
statesman.  His  life  was  a  contrast  to  that  of  a  lonely  student ;  he 
travelled  often,  maintained  an  extensive  correspondence,  and  was 
engaged  in  important  diplomatic  services,  especially  with  a  view 
to  the  prevention  of  war  between  Germany  and  France.  During 
a  visit  to  London  he  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
with  whom  he  was  afterwards  involved  in  a  long  controversy 
respecting  the  discovery  of  the  differential  calculus.  It  appears 
clear  that  both  Newton  and  Leibnitz  arrived  independently  and 
by  distinct  processes  at  the  same  result.  After  his  return  to  Ger- 
many he  lived  mostly  in  Hanover,  but  frequently  visited  the  Court 
of  Prussia,  and  founded,  in  1700,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin.  His  religious  opinions  were  conciliatory,  and  he  corre- 
sponded with  Bossuet,  with  a  view  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  con- 
troverey.  Leibnitz  was  a  man  of  middle  stature,  active  in  body  and 
mind,  and  remarkably  healthy.  He  was  a  courtier,  and  has  been 
accused  of  avarice  and  vanity;  was  very  careless  of  his  own 
domestic  affairs,  and  was  never  married.  His  philosophy  cannot 
be  fairly  analysed,  if  seen  out  of  its  connection  with  the  systems 
of  other  thinkers ;  but  two  or  three  of  its  leading  thoughts  may 
be  here  indicated.  Leibnitz,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
Spinosa,  regarded  power,  instead  of  substance,  as  the  basis  of  all 
phenomena.  Numerous  forces  (monads),  ever  active  in  their 
combinations  and  oppositions,  but  all  serving  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  one  design,  form  the  substantial,  ideal  world.  The  whole 
universe  is  a  collection  of  forces  always  acting,  and  no  inert  sub- 
stance exists.  In  opposition  to  Locke's  rejection  of  innate  ideas, 
Leibnitz  asserts  that  the  mind  has  innate  ideas,  but  these,  he  says, 
are,  when  viewed  apart  from  experience,  'virtual'  and  not  'explicit.' 
In  other  words,  thoughts  contain  elements  not  derived  from  the 
senses,  but  developed  by  means  of  sensation.  In  his  Theodicec 
— an  essay  on  Optimism — Leibnitz  asserts  that  the  actual  world 
is  the  best  possible  world ;  that  physical  evil  may  be  viewed  as  a 
stimulus  for  the  development  of  power,  and  that  moral  evil  is  in- 
separable from  the  freedom  of  intellectual  beings.  This  freedom 
is  overruled,  however,  by  a  pre-established  harmony ;  so  that,  in 
the  eud,  all  the  powers  that  can  deploy  themselves  are  made  to 
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'work  together  for  good.'  In  one  of  liis  German  essays  Leibnitz 
indicated  a  comprehensive  thought  that  was,  long  afterwards,  more 
distinctly  asserted  by  Fichte  :  that  all  the  ideas  expressed  by 
such  words  as  '  power,'  '  freedom,' '  harmony/  '  beauty,' '  love,'  and 
*  happiness '  may  be  developments  from  one  idea — that  of  union, 
or  of  the  subordination  of  mauy  inferior  powers  to  one  higher 
power.  In  other  pai-ts  of  his  writings  Leibnitz  expresses  a  belief 
that  all  philosophy  may  ultimately  be  reduced  to  one  system ; 
having  all  its  parts  as  closely  united  as  the  several  branches  of 
mathematics;  but  his  own  method — or  rather,  want  of  a  method 
— could  never  lead  to  such  a  result.  The  best  systematic  view  of 
his  speculations  has  been  given  by  Ktjno  Fischer  in  his  '  History 
of  Modern  Philosophy.'  The  German  writings  of  Leibnitz  were 
edited  by  Guhrauer  in  1838-40,  We  append  a  passage  from  the 
essay  above  referred  to : — 

The  greatness  of  anj'  power  must  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  it 
displays  itself  as  an  evolution  of  many  from  one,  and  as  a  subordination  of 
many  to  one.  .  .  .  This  union  in  varietj'  is  harmony.  A  subordmation  of 
parts  one  to  another,  and  of  all  to  the  whole,  produces  order  ;  whence  arises 
beauty,  and  beautj*  awakens  love.  Thus  we  tind  a  close  connection  between 
all  the  ideas  which  we  represent  by  such  words  as  happiness,  joy,  love,  per- 
fection, power,  freedom,  harmony,  and  beauty,  as  they  all  imply  unity  ia 
variety.  Now  when  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul  are  developed  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  law,  there  is  a  feeling  of  consistency,  order,  freedom, 
power,  and  completeness,  which  produces  an  abiding  happiness,  distinct 
from  all  sensuous  pleasures,  and  as  it  is  constant,  does  not  deceive  us,  and 
cannot  produce  future  unhappiness,  as  partial  pleasures  maj'.  It  is  alwavs 
attended  by  an  enlightened  reason,  and  an  impulse  toward  all  goodness 
and  virtue.  Sensuous,  transitory,  or  partial  pleasures  may  be  mistaken  for 
happiness ;  but  they  may  be  clearly  distinguished  by  this  mark,  that  while 
they  gratify  the  senses,  they  do  not  satisfy  reason.  An  unwise  indulgence 
in  such  pleasures  introduces  discord  in  our  n.iture,  and  thus  produces  many 
evils.  Pleasure,  therefore,  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  end,  but  maj'  be  em- 
ployed as  one  of  the  means  of  happiness.  It  should  be  viewed  as  a  delicious 
cate,  with  a  suspicion  that  it  may  contain  something  poisonous.  In  short, 
pleasures,  like  our  dailj  diet,  must  be  regulated  by  reason.  But  rational 
enjoyment  arising  out  of  a  general  harmonious  wcHbeing  of  our  nature  has 
in  itself  an  evidence  that  it  is  purely  good,  and  can  prjduce  no  evil  in  the 
future.  The  chief  means  of  promoting  such  joy  must  be  the  enlighten- 
ment of  reason,  and  the  exercise  of  the  will  in  acting  in  accordance  with 
reason.  .  .  . 

If  external  advantages  and  pleasures  could  produce  the  happiness  I  have 
described,  it  would  certainly  be  found  in  tlie  possession  of  great  and  rich 
men.  But  Christ  himself  has  said,  it  is  very  difficult  for  rich  men  '  to  enter 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,'  or,  in  other  words,  to  attain  true  happiness. 
Having  around  them  an  abundance  of  sensuous  luxuries,  thej'  are  disposed 
to  seek  satisfaction  in  joys  which  must  be  transitory  j  or,  when  they  ris« 
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above  physical  pleasnrep,  they  Renerally  depend  on  an  ambition  to  gam 
honour  and  applause.  But  sickness  and  age  will  surely  take  away  all 
sensuous  delights,  and  misfortunes  may  ruin  all  the  objects  of  ambition. 
Thus  all  external  pleasures  tail,  and  those  who  have  depended  upon  them 
find  that  they  have  been  deceived. 

The  devotion  ox  a  lifetime  would  have  been  demanded  to 
reduce  the  hypotheses  of  Leibnitz  to  a  system,  but  he  never 
undertook  such  a  task.  One  of  his  more  important  works — the 
'New  Essays  on  the  Human  Understanding' — was  first  pub- 
lished fifty  years  after  his  death.  His  doctrines  were  partly  reduced 
to  a  systematic  form  by  his  follower  Christian  Wolf  (1679-1745), 
who  threw  aside  such  parts  as  he  could  not  understand.  Wolf  was 
a  man  of  great  industry,  and  wrote  an  extensive  series  of  works  in 
Latin,  and  several  shorter  and  clearer  expositions  of  his  system  in 
German.  In  all  his  works  he  showed  a  love  of  order  and  clearness, 
which  had  a  very  important  educational  effect  in  his  times,  while 
his  use  of  his  own  language  greatly  developed  its  resources.  His 
systematic  writings  in  German  and  Latin  fill  twenty-two  quarto 
volumes.  In  1707,  and  for  fifteen  jears  afterwards,  he  lectured 
with  great  success  on  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  at 
Halle,  until  he  was  accused  of  heresy  by  some  of  his  colleagues 
who  were  Pietists.  The  King,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.,  willingly 
listened  to  the  accusation ;  for  he  hated  philosophers,  and  had 
military  notions  of  orthodoxy.  It  is  true  he  kept  at  his  court  one 
professor,  Paul  Gundling — the  brother  of  the  writer  whose 
German-Latin  style  has  been  noticed — but  he  was  kept  only  as  a 
court-fool  to  entertain  the  King ;  was  introduced,  when  intoxicated, 
to  amuse  the  King's  friends  in  their  evening  smoking-club,  and 
was,  at  last,  buried  in  a  wine-cask.  Wolf  was  driven  as  a 
criminal  from  Prussia  in  1723,  and  did  not  return  until  1740, 
when  Friedrich  called  the  Great  mounted  the  throne.  The  phi- 
losopher was  then  re-appointed  professor  at  Halle,  where  he 
enjoyed,  for  some  years,  a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher. 

Method  and  a  clear  arrangement  of  his  thoughts  were  the  most 
prominent  merits  of  Wolfs  writings ;  but  his  method  was  dog- 
matic, and  his  system  was  an  aggregate,  not  an  organism.  He  dis- 
tinctly labelled  his  categories,  but  arranged  them  without  regard 
to  their  logical  union,  and  did  not  investigate  their  origin.  He 
wrote  down  such  predicates  as  *  finite '  and  '  infinite,' '  simple  '  and 
'complex,'  as  if  their  meaning  were  si  !lf-e\-ident  and  well  understood 
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by  everybody.  Wolf  knew  tiotbingof  such  doubts  as  were  afterwards 
introduced  into  niet.iphysics  by  Hume  and  Kant,  and  his  -writings, 
consequently,  served  to  encourage  a  self-complacent  dogmatism 
which,  in  a  later  time,  disguised  itself  under  the  name  of '  enlighten- 
ment.' In  other  respects  his  teaching  had  very  good  results,  and 
the  example  of  his  clear  style  and  methodical  arrangement  waa 
followed  by  the  popular  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Without  these  notices  of  the  writings  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf  a 
transition  from  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  to  that  of  the 
eighteenth  century  would  seem  abrupt.  In  the  period  now  briefly 
surveyed  (lG2o-172o)  but  little  improvement  has  been  noticed, 
save  in  the  art  of  writing  verse;  in  the  next  period — 1725-70— 
are  found  prose- writings  that,  with  regard  to  style,  may  challenge 
a  comparison  with  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  close  of  a  long  time  of  intellectual  dul- 
ness,  extending  from  the  later  Middle  Ages  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  songs  and  ballads,  the  satires,  the 
popular  sermons,  and  the  people's  jest-books  of  those  times  have 
much  historical  interest ;  but,  if  we  had  noticed  books  merely  for 
their  literary  merits,  almost  four  centuries  might  have  been  de- 
scribed as  comparatively  barren.  Latin  writers  in  theology  and 
philology,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned,  flourished  during  these 
ages,  and  many  works  of  considerable  learning  were  produced ; 
but  such  labours  had  no  influence  on  the  progress  of  a  national, 
and  especially  a  poetical  literature,  of  the  German  people.  While 
Hans  Sachs,  the  writer  of  homely  fables  in  verse,  fairly  represented 
the  character  of  German  poetry  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Elizabethan  era  of  poetical  genius  was  in  its  lustre  in  England. 
Shakspeare  wrote  his  dramas  only  a  few  years  after  the  death  of 
Sachs.  No  fact  can  more  strikingly  show  how  far  Germany 
remained  behind  England  in  the  cultivation  of  poetry.  If  we  turn 
our  attention  to  prose-writers,  the  contrast  is  equally  remarkable. 
Not  long  aft'  r  Fischart  wrote  his  satires,  Richard  Hooker 
wrote  his  'Ecclesiastical  Polity'  and  Lord  Bacon  produced 
his  philosophical  essays.  In  the  seventeenth  century  we  still 
find  a  contrast  between  the  vigour  of  English  and  the  feeble- 
ness of  German  litt-rature.  Martin  Opitz,  and  the  imitators  who 
regarded  him  as  the  'Horace  of  his  times,'  represented  German 
poetry  during  the  age  which  produced  such  writers  as  Milton, 
Dryden,  Barrow,  and  Tillotsou. 
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CHAPTER  Xia 
SIXTH  PERIOD.    1725-70. 

CHARACTEHISnCS     OP     THE     TISfB — LITKRAHT     rNIOKS — TItB     STTISS- 

"LBXBZIG     CONTHOVERST —  GOTTSCHED BODHRH  —  BREITIX  J  KR  —  THB 

FABLE-WEITEES — HAIXER — HAliKDORN — THE    SAXOX    SCHOOL GLKIIC 

AND   HIS   FRItlNDS — HTIIK-WBITEKS FROSB    FICTION. 

Toe  times  when  Winckklmann,  Klopstock,  Lessiks,  and  WiB- 
LAND  wrote  seem  far  removed  from  the  days  of  Opitz.  So  oreat 
was  the  progress  that  had  been  made  during  the  lifetime  of  Wolt 
(1679-1754),  that  centuries  seemed  to  have  passed  awav  when 
Lessing  appeared  as  the  reformer  of  the  literature  of  the  German 
people.  The  title  of  reformer  is,  indeed,  hardly  high  enough  for 
I^essing.  lie  gave  to  literature  far  more  than  improvements  io 
form  ;  he  breathed  into  it  a  new  spirit  and  inspired  it  with  a  new 
will.  It  remains  no  longer  imitative,  but  asserts  its  own  cha- 
racter. No  longer  does  it  make  a  pile  of  learning  for  the  sake  of 
learning,  but  subordinates  all  studies  to  one — that  of  lite  and 
progress.  While  maintaining  its  individuality,  it  becomes  com- 
prehensive and  sympathetic  in  its  recognition  of  the  world's 
literatm-e.  These  ideas  were  expanded  by  later  writers,  but  they 
belong  especially  to  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.  He  was  the 
foremost  man  of  his  time,  but  he  was  also  the  child  of  the  age. 
His  work  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  to  explain  his  success"" 
some  circumstances  of  the  times  favourable  to  literary  culture 
must  be  named.  Among  them  we  can  hardly  include  any  patron- 
age of  literature  by  the  State.  Several  of  the  best  authors  who 
wrot*-  during  the  forty-five  years  1725-70  belonged  to  Prussia, 
ana  the  great  historical  fact  of  the  time  was  the  marvellous  growth 
of  the  political  power  of  that  State  under  its  two  great  rulers 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.  and  his  son  ;  but  no  direct  connection  can  be 
traced  between  political  and  literary  progress.    The  latter  waa 
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ignored  by  the  Court  of  Berlin.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.,  -whose 
economy  and  prevision  founded  bis  country's  power,  scorned  both 
philosoph}'  and  poetry,  and  classified  literary  men  and  professors 
with  *  the  foreign  singers,  dancers,  and  fiddlers,'  for  whom  he 
entertained  a  hearty  contempt.  As  before  stated,  he  kept  at  his 
court  one  professor  and  historiographer,  whom  he  treated  as  a 
buffoon.  Friedrich  II.,  a  great  king,  and  a  man  of  power  in  both 
intellect  and  will,  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  write  his  own 
language.  In  an  '  Essay  on  German  Literature,'  which  he  wrote 
in  French  (1780),  he  mentioned  neither  Klopstock  nor  Lessing, 
and  when  an  edition  of  the  Nibelungeti'ied  was  presented  to  him, 
he  declared  it  was  *  not  worth  a  shot,'  and  if  fouud  in  his  library, 
would  have  been  swept  out  by  his  orders.  Yet  the  King  could 
bestow  praise  liberally,  at  times,  for  he  styled  an  insignificant 
versifier — Canitz;^-*  The  Pope  of  Germany.'  In  literature  the 
King  was  as  truly  French  as  his  friend  Voltaire.  The  latter, 
writing  at  the  Court  of  Berlin  (1750),  says  : — *  I  am  here  still  in 
France.  We  all  talk  in  our  own  language,  and  men  educated  at 
Konigsberg  know  many  of  my  poems  by  heart.  German  is  left 
for  soldiers  and  horses,  and  we  have  no  need  of  it  except  when 
we  are  travelling.*  The  King's  own  tastes  were  represented  in 
these  words.  Yet  he  indirectly  aided  the  growth  of  a  national 
literature ;  for  he  infused  his  own  energy  into  the  character  of  his 
people,  and  gave  them  something  to  be  proud  of.  Think  as  they 
might  of  his  opinions,  his  tastes,  and  some  parts  of  his  policy,  they 
were  compelled  to  honour  the  man  who  regarded  himself  as 
'the  Servant  of  the  State,'  and  '  who  thought,  lived,  and  died  like 
a  king.' 

The  revival  of  national  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
a  continuation  of  the  work  begun  and  carried  on  by  Opitz,  Tho- 
masius,  Schupp,  Leibnitz,  and  Wolf.  Political  and  social  circum- 
stances were  more  favourable  to  literary  culture  than  thej-  had 
been.  Seventy-five  years  had  passed  since  the  close  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  and  though  the  conditions  of  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia were  unsatisfactory,  with  regard  to  their  ultimate  tendencies, 
the  minds  of  men  now  enjoyed  a  comparative  repose.  The  rancour 
of  religious  strife  had  considerably  abated ;  for  the  three  con- 
fessions were  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  regard  to  their  rela- 
tions with  the  State.  Men,  left  without  any  great  interest  in 
general  politics,  and  excluded  from  political  power  in  tlie  several 
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minor  States,  found  in  literary  culture  the  occupation  and  the  free- 
dom which  they  could  not  elsewhere  enjoy.  Literary  unions,  with 
their  joumalism,  correspondence,  and  controversies,  supplied  means 
of  intercourse  between  students  living  in  Saxony  and  Prussia; 
while  Switzerland  was  reunited  with  Germany  by  means  of 
literature. 

The  literary  unions  of  the  preceding  century  had  not  been  al- 
together useless,  for  they  had  weeded  French  words  out  of 
German  vei-se  ;  but  poetry  was  still  a  copy  made  from  a  copy  ;  for 
its  French  models  were  imitations  of  the  antique.  One  of  the 
literary  societies  of  the  seventeenth  century  still  survived  at 
Leipzig,  and  Gottsched,  in  1727,  gave  it  a  new  lease  of  existence, 
and  partly  changed  its  character  for  the  better.  About  six  years 
earlier  Bodmer,  a  professor  of  history  at  Ziirich,  and  his  friend 
Breitinoeb,  a  pastor  there,  had  started  a  literary  journal,  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  an  improved  culture  of  poetry.  This  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Swiss  Sckool.  A  literary  union  existing  at  Halle, 
in  1734-37,  had  only  two  active  members — Samuel  Langr  and 
Jakob  Pyra — and  when  they  left  Halle  '  the  Society  for  the 
Culture  of  Poetry  and  Rhetoric '  seems  to  have  suddenly  dis- 
appeared. A  more  important  association,  however,  was  formed  at 
Leipzig  in  1744  by  several  young  men,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Saxon  School.  They  at  first  obeyed  the  rules  stated  by  Gott- 
sched,  but  soon  went  over  to  the  side  of  Bodmer.  The  latter 
had  hardly  any  consistent  theory  of  poetry;  but  he  pleaded  for  a 
free  exercise  of  the  imagination,  in  opposition  to  Gottsched's 
tyrannical  common  sense,  and  preferred  English  to  French  poets. 

These  two  schools  of  Leipzig  and  Ziirich  were  the  highest 
authorities  in  poetry  and  criticism ;  but  other  unions  of  literary 
men  were  soon  formed — especially  at  Berlin  and  Halberstadt. 
Gleim,  afterwards  well  known  as  the  Maecenas  of  his  times, 
formed,  while  he  was  a  student  at  Halle,  a  coterie  consisting  at 
first  of  the  trio  Gleim,  Uz,  and  Gotz;  and,  when  two  other 
young  poets — Kleist  and  Eamler— had  entered  this  miniatui'e 
union,  it  became  known  as  'the  Pni.'s.si.'in  School.*  Ramler  went 
to  reside  in  Berlin,  where,  with  the  aid  of  several  friends,  he 
founded  a  literary  association,  which  included  Lessing,  Mendels- 
sohn, and  Nicolai,  the  publisher  of  the  *  Literary  Letters,'  to  which 
Lessing  contributed. 

Meanwhile  Gleim  maintained  a  very  extensive  correspondence 
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with  his  literary  friends  in  all  the  schools,  and,  moreover,  had  in 
his  own  houses  at  Halberstadt  a  select  college  of  youug  versifiers 
— Jacobi,  MicnAELis,  Schmidt,  and  Hkinse — all  destined,  aa 
Father  Gleim  fondly  believed,  to  become  great  poets  in  the  course 
of  time. 

These  outlines  of  the  history  of  several  literary  unions  may 
serve  to  explain  their  relations  with  each  other  and  their  compa- 
rative importance.  Their  chief  representatives  may  now  be 
noticed. 

JoHANN  Chrtstoph  Gottsched,  hom  in  1700,  near  Konigsherg, 
came  to  Leipzig  in  1724,  and  there  founded  '  the  German  Society  ' 
for  the  culture  of  a  national  literature.  He  began  his  work  well, 
by  criticism  directed  chieTly  agUlllsL  the  affectation  and  bom  bast  of 
the  Second  Silesian  School.  Havingsuccessl'ully  ended  this  negative 
process,  Gottsched  proceeded  to  lay  down  strictlaws  for  the  culti- 
vation of  poetry.  He  maintained  the  three  propositions :  that  poetry 
y,  must  be  founded  on  an  imitation  of  nature ;  that  the  understanding 
•^J  must  prevail  over  the  imagination ;  and  that  the  best  models  must 
'^  be  found  in  French  literature.  At  this  time  several  translations 
^  from  English  poetry  had  appeared,  and  Milton  had  many  admirers 
in  Germany.  Among  his  admirers  no  one  was  so  enthusiastic 
as  JoHANN  Jakob  Bodmer,  born  near  Zurich  in  1698,  who  trans- 
lated the  '  Paradise  Lost.'  In  an  essay  *  On  the  Marvellous  in 
Poetry'  (1740)  he  defended  Milton  from  certain  charges  brought 
against  him  by  Gottsched,  and  so  began  a  controversy  that  served 
to  give  animation  to  criticism,  and  had  other  good  results.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  this  controversy  that  the  new  literature  of  the 
eighteenth  century  arose.  For  a  time  the  critic  of  Leipzig  had 
the  advantage  on  his  side,  especially  with  regard  to  dramatic 
literature.  Here  he  found  two  powerful  allies  to  assist  endeavours 
to  preserve  the  stage  from  all  innovations  on  French  models.  The 
first  of  his  allies  was  a  popular  actress,  named  Caroline  Neuber, 
who  refused  to  appear  in  any  plays  in  which  'Jack  Puddings,'  or 
other  low  characters  condemned  by  Gottsched,  were  introduced. 
The  other  ally  was  his  wife,  Luise  Victoria  Gottsched,  who 
had  talents  superior  to  any  ■  possessed  by  the  dictator  himself. 
She  translated  Pope's  'Rape  of  the  Lock,'  as  well  as  several 
French  dramas  ;  she  was  the  author,  too,  of  comedies  and  poems 
in  her  native  tongue.  Yet  she  was  one  of  the  best  of  household 
»         managers,  aud  while  she  regulated  her  husband's  domestic  afiaird 
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assisted  him  not  a  little  in  his  literary  labour.  With  these 
and  inleri.ir  allies,  Gottsclied  maintained  well,  for  some  time,  his 
contest  with  the  Swiss  literary  heretics;  but  his  dominion  was 
overthrown  at  last  by  himself  when,  in  the  pride  of  his  power,  he 
■went  so  far  as  to  condemn  Klopstock,  then  rising  into  popularity. 
The  Leipzig  critic  declared  that  the  Memos  was  a  very  irregular 
and  worthless  poem,  and  could  not  for  a  moment  be  compared  with 

*  Hennann,'  a  new  epic  by  Christoph  Otto  Schonaich  ;  but  the 
public,  as  well  as  many  critics,  condemned  the  latter  as  intolerably 
dull  and  unreadable.  In  dramatic  literature  the  critic  found  a 
formidable  opponent  in  Christian  Felix  W'eisk  (1726-1804), 
who  endeavoured  to  make  innovations  on  the  stage,  especially 
by  introducing  light  comic  operas  and  melodramas,  to  supei-sede 
such  heavy  tragedies  as  Gottsched's  own  'Dying  Gate'  The  dic- 
tator was  so  seriously  offended  by  the  performance  of  one  of 
Weise's  operas — '  The  Devil  is  loose ' — that  he  regarded  it  as  a 
personal  insult  offered  to  himself.  Nor  was  this  the  last  of  his 
sad  reverses  of  fortune.  His  wife — once  his  faithful  literary 
assistant — went  over  to  the  side  of  the  innovators,  and  the  popular 
actress,  Caroline  Neuber,  having  also  joined  the  new  party,  was 
an  accomplice  in  the  shameful  act  of  representing  a  caricature  of 
the  dictator  himself  on  the  Leipzig  stage  !  When  Gottsched  was 
thus  prostrated,  everyone,  of  course,  was  ready  to  strike  him.  One 
Host,  the  author  of  some  licentious  poems,  wrote  an  abusive 
letter — 'From  the  Devil  to  Gottsched  ' — and  distributed  copies  so 
that,   wherever  the  critic    went,    he  found  the    odious  epistle. 

*  Fallen  from  his  liigh  estate,'  deprived  of  all  his  literary  authority, 
derided  by  the  actress  who  had  once  been  his  loyal  subject,  and — 
worse  than  all — censured  by  his  wife,  as  if  he  had  lived  bej'ond 
his  time,  the  great  critic  of  Leipzig  finally  retired  into  deep  shades. 
He  had  done  good  service  in  his  day,  if  it  was  nothing  more  than 
putting  down  Lohenstein.  This  one  fact  ought  to  save  Gottsched's 
name  from  contempt.  His  '  Critical  Theory  of  Poetrv '  (1730) 
says  nothing  true  of  poetry  itself,  but  confains  some  good  remarks 
on  diction  and  v_ersification.  He  was  a  reformer  of  tl^e  pTt^^mala 
of  literature,  and  was  a  respectable  writer  when  contrasted  "^th 
the  leading  men  of  the  Second  Silesjan  School. 

BoDMEE  and  his  friends  were — like  their  enemy,  Gottsched — 
more  successful  on  the  negative  than  on  the  positive  side,  when 
they  wrote  on  their  own  theoiy  of  poetry.     They  declared,  trulj, 
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that  French  models  were  not  final,  and  that  a  contempt  of  Milton 
was  no  proof  of  a  critic's  good  judgment ;  but  when  they  went  on 
further,  to  assert  their  own  theory  of  poetry,  they  were  but  a 
little  less  narrow  than  Gottsched.  They  agreed  that  poetry  must 
be  an  imitation  of  nature — must  be,  in  fact,  *a  kind  of  painting  in 
words ' — and  that  its  purport  must  be  useful.  Still  they  con- 
tended that  the  wonderful,  and  even  the  impossible,  must  be 
admitted  as  elements  of  poetry.  These  two  latter  conditions 
might  seem  to  be  irreconcileable  ;  but  they  were  found  united  in 
.^Esop's  Fables,  which  were,  indeed,  '  marvellous '  in  their  in- 
cidents, but '  useful '  in  their  moral  purport.  Hence  the  JEsopian 
fable  must  be  estimated  as  holding  a  very  high  place  in  poetical 
literature.  In  obedience  to  this  odd  dictum  of  the  Swiss  critics, 
several  men  of  respectable  talents — Gellert,  Lichtwer,  and  Pfeffel 
— wrote  many  fables  in  verse,  and  sincerely  endeavoured  to  be 
instructive.  / 

Christian  Fuechtegott  Gellert  (1716-69),  a  very  amiable 
man,  had  great  success  as  a  writer  of  fables,  hynms,  and  a  few 
other  poems.  His  language  was  clear  and  correct,  though  popu- 
lar, and  his  didactic  purport  was  always  good ;  but  he  had  no  high 
imaginative  powers.  The  people  accepted  his  writings  with  an 
enthusiastic  approval,  and  their  feelings  were  shared  by  the  higher 
classes.  Gellert,  who  was  modest  and  retiring,  found  himself 
celebrated,  while  he  was  trying  mostly  to  be  useful.  His  fame 
must  have  been  great,  for  it  reached  the  Court  of  Berlin.  Fried- 
rich  II.  sought  an  interview  with  the  writer  of  popular  fables,  and 
was  well  pleased  with  his  conversation.  'He  is  one  of  the  most 
rational  of  German  professors,'  said  the  King.  But  the  fabulist's 
admirers  were  found  among  men  of  all  classes.  A  story  is  told  of 
a  peasant  who  brought  to  the  poet's  house  a  cart-load  of  fire- 
wood, as  a  thanksgiving  for  pleasure  received  in  reading  Gellert's 
fables.  Good  morals  and  piety  were  more  noticeable  than  genius 
in  Gellert ;  but  he  Bad  humour,  and  nis  piety  was  not  narrow.  In 
one  of  his  fables  a  man  afilicted  with  rheumatism  endeavours  to 
cure  it  by  an  odd  charm,  recommended  by  a  superstitious  woman  : 
he  must  wash  his  hands  in  morning  dew  found  on  the  grave  of 
some  good  and  holy  man.  Guided  by  fine  epitaphs,  the  patient 
first  tries  dew  from  the  grave  of  one  '  who  lived  a  perfect  model 
of  faith  and  good  works,'  and  who  died  '  lamented  by  Church  and 
State.'    No  cure  follows,  and  the  patient  next  tries  an  obscure 
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grave  without  a  name.  When  his  rheumatic  pains  have  abated, 
he  makes  some  enquiry  respecting  the  tenant  of  the  grave.  *  Sir,' 
replies  the  sexton,  *  thej  would  hardly  give  him  Christian  burial. 
He  was  a  heretic — a  writer  of  poems  and  comedies — a  good-for- 
nothing.'  It  is  obvious  that  the  satire  here  intended  is  ambiguous; 
for  either  the  piety  of  the  saint  or  the  virtue  of  the  charm  might 
be  unreal. 

Another  writer  of  fables,  MA6:?tTS  Gottfried  Lichtwkb  (1719- 
83),  followed  the  example  of  Gellert  in  making  imagination  sub- 
servient to  didactic  utility,  and  hardly  more  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  'the  fables  and  poetical  narratives'  written  by  Gottfried 
KoNRAD  Pfeffel  (1736-1809),  who  was  afflicted  with  a  total  loss 
of  eyesight  during  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life.  This  was  not 
allowed  to  interrupt  his  literary  and  other  labours.  He  was  a 
successful  schoolmaster,  and  discharged  faithfully  the  duties  of 
several  public  offices.  His  satirical  and  didactic  verses  are  very 
mild,  excepting  when  he  refers  to  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Kevolution,  of  which  he  always  speaks  bitterly.  This  will  be 
excused  when  it  is  added  that  the  Revolution  compelled  the 
blind  man  to  shut  up  his  school  at  Colmar  in  Elsass.  The  ex- 
ample of  his  industrious  life  is  more  valuable  than  all  the  morals 
appended  to  his  fables. 

The  writers  of  fables  had  more  success  than  Bodmer  either 
enjoyed  or  deserved,  when  he  turned  away  from  criticism  and 
sesthetic  controversy  to  write  epics.  It  is  enough  to  mentdon 
one, '  The  Noachide,'  which  tells  the  story  of  Noah  and  the  Deluge. 
Bodmgr's  attempted  sublimity  is  sometimes  ridiculou.s,  as  when 
he  ascribes  the  flood  to  the  collision  of  a  watery  comet  with  the 
earth.  His  best  services  to  litei-ature  consisted  in  his  opposition 
to  Gbttsched's  birrotry,  and  in  his  attempts  to  revive  the  study  «t 
old  German  literature.  He  edited  a  part  of  the  Nibelungenlied 
(1767)  and  a  collection  of  Minnelieder  (1758).  These  services 
attracted  little  attention  until  some  years  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1783.  His  friend  Johasn  Jakob  Breitinger 
(1701-70)  published,  in  1740,  '  A  Critical  Study  of  the  Poetic 
Art,'  written  correctly,  but  too  closely  limited  in  its  definition  of 
poetry.  The  author  was  a  respectable,  well-educated  man,  less 
controversial  than  Bodmer  and  Gottsched,  and  caring  more  for 
truth  than  for  conquest.  Some  of  his  remarks — eispecially  those 
given  near  the  close  of  his  book — go  beyond  his  own  theory.    He 
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expresses  doubts  whether  a  mere  descriptive  piece  in  Terse  onp;ht 
to  be  called  a  poem,  and  sugg^nsts  that  the  ^ru^  nh^p.i-.t  nf  prmtry 
— narrative,  lyrical,  or  dramatic — should  be  to  represent  human 
life  in  all  its  diversities  of  characters  and  passions. 

The  Swiss-Leipzig  controversy  served  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
poetical  literature,  and  called  forth  the  high  critical  powers  of 
Lessing.  Both  Klopstock  and  Wielaud  were  partly  indebted  to 
Bodnier,  who  found  delight  in  encouraging  the  development  of 
talents  greater  than  his  own.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  trace  a  connec- 
tion between  a  controversy  of  which  the  details  are  now  mostly 
forgotten  and  the  jifie_Qf_a— new.  Jiteiature,  of  which—X^ssin^' 
3Eaa-lhfi_founder.  This  fact  alone  gives  importance  to  the  names 
of  Gottsched  and  Bodmer. 

Two  verse-writers,  who  had  hardly  any  interest  in  the  contro- 
versy .above  noticed,  wrote  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  style  that  followed.  At-brecht  von 
Haller  (1708-77),  an  accomplished  scholar,  whose  studies  were 
mostly  devoted  to  anatomy  and  physiology,  wrote  several  odes,  and 
other  lyrical  poems,  characterised  by  dignity  aad  thoughtfulness ; 
several  didactic  poems  and  satires,  and  a  descriptive  poem  on  '  The 
Alps  '  (1732),  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class.  That  Haller 
did  not  admit  the  more  advanced  doctrine  of  Breitinger  is  shown 
in  a  didactic  romance — *  Fabius  and  Cato  '  (1744) — which  is,  in 
fact,  a  disquisition  on  the  respective  merit  of  several  forms  of 
government.  In  one  of  his  odes — '  An  Address  to  Eternity  ' — he 
shows  great  vigour  and  dignity  of  language ;  but  the  subject  is 
abstract,  and  the  sublimity  of  the  thoughts  is  not  of  the  highest 
order,  if  we  except  one  line,  noticed  by  Hegel  as  better  than  all 
the  refit.    It  is  the  last  line  of  the  following  passage : — 

Eternity ! — o'er  numbers  vast. 

O'er  millions  upon  millions  cast 

And  multiplied  a  thousandth  time  ; 

O'er  worlds  on  worlds  I  still  must  climb. 

In  vain,  to  reach  the  boundless  thouglit ; 

For  still  I  am  no  nearer  brought ; 
The  highest  powers  of  numbers  make  no  part 

( )f  thine  infinitude :  at  last, 
I  sweep  them  all  away — and  there  Thou  art. 

A  lighter  and  more  graceful  tone  of  lyrical  poetry  was  introduced 
by  Friedrich  von  Hagedorn  (1708-54),  a  native  of  Hamburg, 
who  was  for  some  time  secretary  to  the  Danish  embassy  in  Lon- 
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don.  The  topics  of  his  son^ra  are  wine,  friendship,  and  prac- 
tical wisdom  as  understood  by  Horace.  Jn  liis  fables  and  his 
narrative  poems  Hajredorn  pnrtly  followed  Lafontaine  and  other 
French  writers.  But  English  authors  were  now  taking  the 
place  of  French,  as  models  for  imitative  writers.  Aknold  Ebert 
(1723-95),  who  translated  Young's  'Night  Thoughts,"  some  of 
Richardson's  novels,  and  Macpherson's  '  Ossian,'  helped  to  spread 
a  literary  epidemic  styled  '  Anglorcania.'  It  is  amusing  to  read 
that  the  'Night  Thoughts'  of  Young  cherished,  in  Germany,  a 
disposition  to  melaucholy  and  sentimental  verse-writing.  Some 
good  influence  must  be  ascribed  to  translations  from  Milton, 
Pope,  and  Thomson.  Pope's  best  work,  '  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,' 
suggested  some  mock-heroic  epics  written  by  Wilhelm  ZachariX 
(1720-77),  and  Thomson's  'Seasons'  encouraged  several  writers 
of  descriptive  poems.  One  of  the  best  of  these  was  Ewald  Chris- 
tian TON  Klbisi  (1715-69),  a  major  in  the  Prussian  army,  who 
fell  in  the  campaign  of  1758-59.  His  poem  on  '  Spring,'  which 
was  once  remarkably  popular,  has  partly  an  epic  character,  and  is 
made  interesting  by  the  expression  of  true  feelings  arising  from 
the  writer's  experience  of  the  miseries  of  war. 

With  the  exception  of  Haller,  Hagedorn,  and  Kleist,  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  notice  most  of  the  minor  poets  of  the 
period  in  groups,  rather  than  individually ;  for  though  not  destitute 
of  merit  with  regard  to  their  diction,  they  had  little  distinctive 
genius.  The  schools,  or  coteries,  to  which  they  belonged  were 
not  imaginary — not  like  '  the  Lake  School,'  invented  by  reviewera 
who  could  not  see  the  difference  between  Wordsworth  and 
Southey.  Members  of  German  literary  societies  in  the  eighteenth 
century  were  really  united,  though  not  always  formally.  Versi- 
fiers of  the  Saxon  School,  for  example,  were  mostly  associated  not 
only  as  membei-s  of  the  literary  union  founded  by  Karl  Gartner 
(1712-91),  but  also  as  students  sent  out  from  the  best  classical 
schools  of  Saxony — the  FurstejischuJen,  which  had  been  endowed 
out  of  the  revenues  of  several  suppressed  convents.  A  literary 
journal  entitled  Die  Bremer  £eitrdi/e  was  the  organ  of  this  Saxon 
School,  whicinncluded  among  its  members — besides  Gartner, 
Gellert,  Zacharia,  and  Ebert,  already  named — such  men  as  Euas 
ScHLEGEL  (1718-49),  a  dramatist,  who  was  opposed  to  artiticial 
rules ;  his  brother,  Adolf  Schlegel,  the  father  of  two  sons 
whose  names  eclipsed  his  own  ;  Cramer,  a  pastor,  who  wrote  <i 
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version  of  the  Psalms  ;  Kastnee,  the  satirist ;  and  the  dramatists 
Ceonegk  and  Ayeenhoff.  One  of  the  more  noticeable  men  of 
the  Saxon  School  was  Gottlieb  Rabenee  (1714-71),  a  mild 
satirist,  who  was  described  by  Goethe  as  a  man  of  remarkable 
good  humour.  Rabener  held  an  inferior  office  under  government, 
and,  during  the  siege  of  Dresden  (1760),  his  house  was  burned 
down.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  describes  his  own  misfortunes 
thus : — 

My  servant  came  nnd  informed  me  that  my  house  was  burned  down, 
that  part  of  my  property  had  been  destroyed  by  bombshells,  and  that  the 
remaining  portion  had  been  plundered  by  soldiers  who  had  been  sent  to 
quench  the  fire.  Sad  news  !  All  my  property,  furniture,  clothing,  books, 
manuscripts — all  the  pleasant  letters  from  yourself  and  other  friends  which 
I  had  preserved  so  carefully—  all  destroyed !  Of  property  worth,  as  I 
counted  it,  some  three  thousand  dollars,  scarcely  the  value  of  ten  dollars 
remaining  1  My  wardrobe  is  thus  suddenly  reduced  to  an  old  stuff  frock 
and  an  obsolete  peruke — item,  a  bedgown  !  All  my  witty  manuscripts, 
which,  as  I  once  expected,  would  make  such  a  sensation  after  my  decease — 
all  turned  to  smoke !  Eeally,  I  have  now  no  motive  for  dying,  and  shall 
therefore  live  as  long  and  as  well  as  I  can ! 

In  one  instance,  at  least,  Rabener's  satire  is  well  directed  ;  for 
it  caricatures  the  tedious  style  of  certain  historical  books.  He 
gives  a  review  of  a  supposed  voluminous  history  of  an  obscure 
hamlet  called  *  Querlequitsch.'  Its  historian  begins  thus  : — '  If  we 
carry  back  our  researches  to  the  beginning  of  the  world,  we  shall 
find  that  it  was  at  first  inhabited  by  only  one  married  -couple, 
named  respectively  Adam  and  Eve.'  He  then  goes  on,  with  in* 
Buffierable  tediousness,  through  the  history  of  the  Chaldeans,  tha 
Assyrians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans — 
not  forgetting  the  Longobards — and  at  last  expresses  his  thankful- 
ness that  he  has  found  his  way  back  to  his  subject,  the  obscure 
hamlet  of  Querlequitsch. 

The  self-complacency,  often  characteristic  of  men  of  small 
capacity,  is  found  nowhere  more  complete  than  in  ^ the  versifying 
coterie  over  which  '  Father  Gleim '  presided  at  Halberstadt 
JoHANN  Wilhelm  Gleim  (1719-1803),  a  good-natured  man 
and  a  bachelor  in  easy  circumstances,  kept  in  his  own  house  a 
nursery  for  young  poets.  He  first  formed,  as  has  been  said,  a 
little  coterie  at  Halle,  of  which  Johann  Petee  Ui5  (1720-96) 
and  JoHANN  NiKOLAiTS  GoTZ  (1721-81),  were  members — both 
versifiers  whose  merits  consisted   mostly  in  their  diction.     The 
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best  of  Gleim's  own  poems  are  his  patriotic  songs.  He  wrote, 
beside  many  lyrical  pieces,  a  didactic  poem — '  HaUadat,'  or  *  The 
Red  Book.'  'From  my  early  days,'  says  the  author,  ' I  have  had 
the  thought  of  writing  a  book  like  the  Bible.'  (\)  The  result  of 
this  presumptuous  design  was  a  bouk  full  of  common-places  on 
virtue,  and  containing  hardly  one  original  thought  Gleim  must 
be  kindly  remembered  as  a  friend  of  literary  men,  though  not  as  a 
poet.  The  society  of  small  versifiers — with,  here  and  there,  a 
man  of  higher  powers — cheered  the  bachelor's  house  at  Halber- 
stadt,  where,  in  one  large  room,  he  kept  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
portraits  of  relatives  and  literary  friends.  No  great  poet  ever  had, 
in  this  world,  a  life  as  happy  as  that  of  '  father  Gleim.'  He  never 
found  faults  in  any  poems  written  by  his  friends  or  dependents. 
All  their  works  were  beautiful !  He  would  patronise  anybody 
who  would  write  a  few  verses,  either  daily  or  weekly.  One  of 
the  least  fortunate  of  the  objects  of  his  patronage  was  Anna  Luisb 
Karsch,  the  daughter  of  a  peasant.  She  married  unhappily  when 
she  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  her  second  husband  was  an  intem- 
perate tailor,  whose  thirst  consumed  all  that  the  poetess  could 
earn  by  making  verses.  Having  escaped  from  his  tyranny,  she 
went  to  Berlin  and  thence  to  Halberstadt,  where  father  Gleim 
as.sisted  her  in  publishing  her  poems,  which  produced  for  her  a 
little  fortune  of  about  three  hundred  pounds.  This  was  soon 
consumed  by  her  rapacious  relatives,  and  then  the  poor  woman 
made  an  application  for  help  to  the  king.  Friedrich  II.  gave  her 
six  shillings,  which  she  contemptuously  returaed  to  him.  His 
successor  patronised  the  poetess,  whose  misfortunes  had  now 
gained  for  her  a  name  at  Berlin.  A  nobleman  granted  her  a  small 
annuity,  and  the  king  gave  her  a  newly-built  house.  She  was  so 
delighted  with  this  change  of  fortune,  that  she  would  not  wait 
until  the  walls  were  dry,  and,  soon  after  taking  posses-sion  of  her 
new  abode,  she  fell  ill,  and  died  in  1791,  Her  verses  give  some 
proofs  of  imaginative  energy  ;  but  her  genius  was  injured,  rather 
than  improved,  by  the  patronage  she  received. — Father  Gleim  had 
a  better  reward  for  the  services  he  rendered  to  two  or  three  young 
poets,  already  named.  Johaxn^  Geokg  Jacobi  (1740-1814), 
wrote,  at  first,  on  very  trivial  themes,  but  made  great  improve- 
ment afterwards,  when  he  imitated  the  style  of  a  junior  cotem- 
porary — Goethe.  The  versification  of  Jacobi's  lyrical  poems  is 
melodious. — Another  of  Gleim's  more  successful  friends  was  Kar£ 
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WiLHEiM  E-AMLEE  (1725-98),  who  chose  Horace  for  his  model, 
and  wrote  odes  and  other  lyrical  poems  which  were  praif=ed  by 
Goethe.  Ramler  was*,  for  some  years,  a  teacher  in  the  Cadets' 
School  at  Berlin,  and  there  wrote  odes  to  celebrate  the  military 
successes  of  the  king,  who,  however,  took  no  notice  of  the  poet. 
These  odes,  and  some  other  poems  by.  Eamler  have  now  but 
little  interest  apart  from  their  versification.  His  imitations  of 
antique  metres  were  carefully  studied,  and  served  as  models  for 
Voss  and  other  translators.  Leasing  sometimes  submitted  his  own 
verses  to  Ramler's  criticism. 

Several  writers  of  odes  and  hymns,  who  were  mostly  imitators, 
may  be  left  unnamed  here.  A  translation  of  the  Psalms  by 
JoHANN  Andreas  Cramer  (1723-88),  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Saxon  School,  has  greater  merit  than  his  original  hymns.  Other 
hymn-writers  belonged  mostly  to  two  schools ; — the  didactic,  in 
which  Gellert's  example  prevailed,  and  the  Pietistic,  including  the 
writers  of  hymns  for  the  services  of  the  United  Brethren.  A  ten- 
dency to  give  prominence  to  natural  theology  is  found  in  the 
hymns,  as  in  the  prose  writings,  of  Christoph  Sturm  (1740-86), 
a  pastor  at  Hamburg,  who  might,  perhaps,  be  classed  with  Klop- 
stock's  imitators.  His  best  work  in  prose,  entitled  '  Meditations 
on  the  Works  of  God '  (1779),  was  translated  into  English,  and 
other  languages,  and  enjoyed  remarkable  popularity.  The  most 
productive  of  all  the  Pietistic  hymn-writers,  was  Nikolatjs  Lttd- 
wiG,  Graf  von  Zinzendorf  (1700-60),  who  founded  the 
societies  of  the  United  Brethren,  otherwise  called  Moravians. 
He  gave  to  the  Moravian  brethren,  who,  to  escape  from  persecution 
had  left  their  native  land,  a  settlement  on  his  own  estate,  at  a 
place  afterwards  called  Herrnhut.  Here  he  presided  over  his 
•  little  church  in  the  great  church,'  as  he  called  it,  which  became 
a  centre  from  which  missionary  companies  went  forth  into  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Many  of  the  hymns  written  by  Zinzendorf 
are  marked  by  extreme  simplicity ;  others  have  a  quasi-amatory 
character,  of  which  the  writer,  in  his  later  years,  expressed  his  own 
disapprobation. 

Several  other  names  of  minor  poets  might  be  mentioned  with- 
out serving  to  indicate  any  progress,  either  in  thought  or  in 
diction.  When  we  turn  from  verse  to  fictions  written  in  prose, 
Wieland's  romances  are  almost  the  only  productions  deserving 
notice.    Johann  Timothetjs  Hermes  (1738-1821),  an  imitator 
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of  Richardson,  wrote  the  first  German  story — '  Sophia's  Journey 
— giving  descriptions  of  the  life  of  the  middle  classes.  In  other 
respects  the  book  is  insignificant.  Salomox  Gessner  (1730-8G), 
a  landscape-painter,  endeavoured  to  do  with  his  pen  work  that 
would  have  been  better  done  with  a  brush.  He  found  delight  in 
writing  descriptions,  of  which  his  stories  mostly  consist.  His 
*  Death  of  Abel '  gained  great  popularity  in  England  as  well  as 
in  Germany.  A  short  passage  from  one  of  his  essays  may  indicate 
his  style : — 

If  Heaven  would  fulfil  the  wish  lonjr  cherished  in  my  heart,  I  would 
escape  into  the  country  and  live  far  away  from  towns.  You  should  find  me 
hidden  from  the  world,  and  contented,  in  a  little  cottasre  embowered  among 
hazels  and  other  trees,  with  a  trellised  vino  in  the  front,  and  a  cool  spring 
bubbling  near  my  door.  On  the  little  grass-plot  my  doves  would  often 
alight  and  please  me  with  their  graceful  movements,  or  receive  from  my 
hand  the  crumbs  left  on  my  table.  There  chanticleer  too  should  proudly 
Etrut  at  the  head  of  liis  family.  And  in  a  sheltered  corner  I  would  have 
my  hives  of  bees,  that  the  sweetness  of  my  flowers  might  be  treasured  up, 
and  that  I  might  be  often  reminded  that  even  in  solitude  I  must  be  indus- 
trious. Bebind  the  cottage  you  should  find  my  garden  for  fruit  and  flowers, 
surrounded  with  a  hedge  of  hazels,  and  with  a  bower  at  each  corner.  Here 
I  wouhl  employ  art,  not  to  cut  nature  into  grotesque  forms,  but  gently  to 
co-op)erate  witli  her  workings,  and  to  unfold  her  beauty.  Here  would  be 
my  place  in  pleasant  weather,  where  I  could  enjoy  alternately  exercise  and 
meditation.  Then  imagine  a  little  green  pasture  near  the  garden,  and  a 
gentle  rUl  flowing  beside  my  plantation,  and  spreading  at  one  point  in  its 
course  into  a  miniature  lake,  having  an  island  and  a  pleasant  bower  in  the 
middle  ;  and  add  to  this  rural  inventory  a  little  vineyard,  and  one  little 
fiehl  of  yellow  corn;  and  then  what  king  would  be  richer  than  I  ? 

It  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  most  popuhir  definition 
of  poetry,  that  several  versifiers  of  the  schools  of  Leipzig,  Halle 
and  Halberstadt  can  be  called  poets.  Some  diminutive,  rather 
less  abusive  than  poetaster,  would  be  a  better  name  for  them. 
Having  little  or  nothing  to  say,  they  often  said  it  neatly ;  but  too 
many  of  their  poems  were  mere  exercises  in  versification  on  worn 
topics  and  sentiments  derived  from  French  or  English  sources. 
All  the  forms  of  poetry  were  tried — the  lyrical,  the  epic,  and  the 
dramatic — and  some  forms  that  should  hardly  be  tolerated ;  such 
as  didactic  and  prosaic  treatises  in  verse,  on  such  themes  as  *  The 
Irrigation  of  Meadows,'  and  '  The  Rights  of  Reason.'  Common- 
place is  too  often  made  the  theme  of  lyrical  poetry,  of  which  the 
true  element  should  be  individuality;  here  we  find,  again  and 
again,  trite  sayings  on  friendship,  wine,   and  the  beauties  of 
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Nature,  with  little  true  variety  in  all  tbeir  vuriations.  In 
narrative  poetry  many  fables  are  good,  as  far  as  they  go, 
and,  having  some  meaning,  are  better  than  the  idylls  in  which 
inane  shepherds  and  abepherdesses  appear.  Pope's  6ne  work  of 
fancy,  *  The  Rape  of  tbe  Lock,'  made  imitative  mock-heroic 
poems  fashionable  for  a  time.  Some  improvements — among  them 
the  use  of  iambic  verse — were  introduced  into  the  drama  by 
Weisse,  Nicolai,  and  one  of  the  Schlegels,  before  the  time  when 
Lessing  introduced  a  national  drama.  The  rules  of'  versification 
laid  down  by  Opitz  were  mostly  obeyed  and  partly  extended,  and 
in  their  search  for  variety  of  forms,  versifiers  attempted  imitatiuna 
of  antique  classical  metres,  and  introduced  a  prosody  partly 
founded  on  quantity.  These  services  rendered  to  the  culture  of 
language  are  valuable  ;  but  they  cannot  claim  for  imitative'versi- 
fiers  a  place  among  the  poets  who  have  united  arHstic  Toi-'ms  of 
expression  with  great  thoughts  oi  important  actions  and  passions. 
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CHAPTER  XrV. 
SIXTH  PERIOD.     1725-70. 

rBKBEEICK  n.  OF  PRUSSIA — HISTOHIANS — POPUIAB  PHI LOSOPHKBS — 
KATIONALISTS "WfilTEES    OX   ESTHETICS — WINCK£LHANN. 

Thb  prose-writers  of  the  reign  of  Fbiedrich  II.  of  Prussia  had 
mostly  something  to  say,  while  too  many  of  their  versifying 
coteniporai'ies  were  putting  tritles  into  rhyme  ;  but  few  histori.ans 
or  publicists  were  found  capable  of  writing  worthily  of  such 
eTent3  as  were  then  taking  place.  Many  good  essays  on  morals 
and  on  social  life,  were  written  by  authors  belonging  to  the 
school  of  popular  philosophy,  and,  in  the  department  of  art- 
criticism,  two  of  the  most  important  works  in  the  world's  literature 
— the  '  History  of  Ancient  Art,'  and  '  The  Laokoon,' — were 
written  during  this  period.  Moralphilosophy  and  aesthetics  are 
the  departments  in  which  the  best  prose  writings  of  the  time  are 
found. 

One  of  the  more  valuable  historical  works  written  in  German, 
was  a  history  of  the  petty  state  of  Osnabriick — a  bishopric  which 
ceased  to  exist  in  1803.  It  seems  strange  that  German  historians 
and  writers  on  politics  wrote  hardly  anything  noticeable  of  the 
greatest  events  that  had  tvken  place  since  the  Reformation.  But 
literary  men  knew  very  little  of  the  importance  ot  such  movenienta 
as  the  Silesian  wars,  and  to  find  any  worthy  account  of  them  we 
must  refer  to  the  king's  own  writings  ; — his  *  Contributions  to  a 
History  of  Brandenburg,'  the  *  History  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,' 
and  the  History  of  his  own  Times.  These  works,  written  by 
the  great  king  and  military  commander,  who  saved  Germany  from 
destruction,  are  written  in  French !  They  are,  however,  so  far 
connected  with  national  literature,  that  they  may  serve  as  some 
apology  for  the  king's  neglect  of  literary  men.  With  such 
work  as  he  had  imposed  upon  him,  he  might,  with  good  reason, 
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have  neglected  far  greater  men.  While  authors  were  discussing 
sesthetical  questions,  Austria  and  France — one  power  as  foreign  aa 
the  other  —were  plotting  in  order  that  '  the  German  body/  as  they 
called  it,  might  never  have  a  soul ;  or  might  never  be  guided 
by  a  head.  Meanwhile,  some  of  the  petty  princes — as  they  might 
be  styled,  without  regard  to  the  areas  of  their  domains — were 
ready  to  sacrifice  nationality  to  their  meanest  personal  interests. 
It  had  been  resolved,  at  Versailles  and  Vienna,  that  the  power  of 
Prussia  must  be  first  destroyed,  and  that  then  '  the  body'  should 
be  dissected,  according  to  a  plan  of  which  all  the  details  had  been 
concerted.  To  give  the  highest  sanction  to  the  work  of  destroying 
Prussia  and  all  Germany,  the  warfare  against  Feiedrich  II.  was 
to  be  waged  as  a  holy  crusade  against  an  infidel.  It  was  to  be  a 
strictly  religious  war,  and  directed  by  immediate  inspiration 
received  from  such  an  odd  source  as  Madame  de  Pompadour ! 
When  Friedrich  II.  marched  into  Saxony  to  defeat  this  conspi- 
racy, he  was  acting  strictly  on  the  defensive  and  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  peace.  That  *  he  gave  no  aid  to  German 
literature,'  has  been  made  a  grave  topic  of  complaint ;  but  it  may 
be  added  that,  without  the  hard  work  of  his  life,  neither  the  Ger- 
man people  nor  their  literature  would  have  had  much  to  boast  of 
in  1870. 

When  compared  with  the  king's  writings,  other  historical  and 
political  works  of  his  times  have  but  a  meagre  interest.  An  ex- 
ception must  be  noticed,  however,  in  the  history  of  a  petty  state 
already  named.  Justus  Moser,  the  author,  was  born  at  Osna- 
briick  in  1720.  He  studied  law  at  Gottingen,  and  practised,  for 
some  years,  as  an  advocate,  in  his  native  place.  For  about  twenty 
years  after  1703,  when  the  see  of  Osnabriick  belonged  to  Friedrich, 
the  infant  son  of  George  III.  of  England,  Moser  acted  as  prime 
minister  in  all  the  political  aflairs  of  the  bishopric.  His  personal 
character  was  singularly  well  expressed  in  his  stately  figure,  and 
his  grave  but  amiable  aspect.  Literature  for  Moser  was  an  im- 
plement to  be  used  in  the  service  of  the  state.  His  chief  work, 
the  'Osnabriick  History'  (1765-80),  is  full  of  proofs  of  the 
writer's  intelligence,  research  and  patriotism.  He  seizes  every 
opportunity  of  exposing  the  errors  of  centralization.  The  maxim 
of  all  maxims  for  Moser  is  that  political  institutions  must  grow  up 
out  of  the  history  of  a  people.  He  will  hear  nothing  in  favour  of 
abstract  theories,  or  of  governments  made  upon  paper,  and  imposed 
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on  a  pfiople  by  some  external  power.  All  such  schemes  h« 
denounces  again  and  again  as  mechanical  and  despotic,  while  ha 
advocates  self-government,  carried  out  as  far  as  possible,  and  based 
on  history  and  old  custom.  Moser  would  have  all  laws  developed 
from  ancient  facts.  He  often  writes  with  genial  humour  and 
effective  satire;  for  example  in  the  essay  against  the  use  of  money 
*  Throw  it  into  the  sea,'  he  says,  *  or  give  it  to  your  enemies,  as  a 
means  of  punishing  them.  It  can  never  be  introduced  into  any 
state  without  bringing  incalculable  evils  with  it ! '  A  reader  who 
stops  before  he  comes  to  the  end  of  the  essay,  may  imagine  the 
writer  to  be  a  fanatic  ;  but  Moser  briefly  explains  his  purport  by 
saying ;  *  such  are  the  arguments  that  may  be  used  by  sophists 
against  the  principles  of  religion.' 

With  reference  to  his  moral  aims,  the  range  of  his  topics  and 
the  independent  character  impressed  on  every  page  of  his  writings, 
Justus  Moser  may  be  described  as  the  model  of  a  writer  for  the 
people.  It  is  impossible  to  read  many  passages  of  the  '  0-nabriick 
History,'  or  of  the  '  Patriotic  Fantasies,'  without  understanding 
why  Goethe  spoke  of  Moser  as  '  an  incomparable  man.'  The  last- 
named  of  his  works  is  a  miscellany  of  articles  published  at  first  in 
a  newspaper,  and  contains  many  short  essays  and  tales  mostly  de- 
voted to  utilitarian  purposes.  He  was  a  decided  enemy  of  all  the 
French  fashions  which  were  gaining  ground  in  his  time,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  outline  of  one  of  his  stories.  Selinde,  the  heroine, 
is  an"  industrious  (lerman  maiden,  educated  in  the  ancient  homely 
fashion.  Her  evenings  are  passed  in  the  spinning-room,  whei-e 
all  her  father's  family  and  servants  are  assembled,  while  constant 
occupation  leaves  no  room  for  such  a  word  as  ennui.  But  a 
young  neighbour,  Arist,  who  pays  his  addresses  to  Selinde,  is  an 
admirer  of  refinement  and  fashion,  and  loves  to  indulge  in  ridi- 
cule against  the  antiquated  spinning-room.  Ha  marries  Selinde, 
and  improves  her  taste.  The  young  couple  become  very  fashion- 
able, neglect  the  concerns  of  their  household,  and  endeavour  tc 
amuse  themselves  with  meaningless  trifles.  But  time  passes 
now  more  tediously  than  in  the  spinning-rcom.  Arist  sees 
that  his  wife  is  unhappy,  though  she  will  not  confess  it.  At 
last  he  confesses  that  there  is  more  happiness  in  useful  occupation 
than  in  frivolity.  Selinde  hears  this  confession  with  delight: 
the  spinning-room  is  restored ;  and  the  old  style  triumphs  ovet 
the  new. 
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It  is  merely  ■with  respect  for  his  patriotic  character  that 
Friebrich  Carl  Moser  (1723-98),  can  be  named  here.  He  was 
a  very  industrious  publicist,  but  the  style  of  his  works  ha.s  no 
attractions.  He  would  insert  anything  in  any  place,  and  in  this 
way  he  rambled  through  more  than  a  hundred  books  and  pamphlets 
on  such  topics  as  *  German  Nationality,'  '  Political  Truths,'  and 
'Master  and  Servant.*  Moser,  whose  knowledge  of  courts  was 
partly  founded  on  his  own  observations,  described  a  cotemporary 
political  writer,  as  '  the  good,  gentle,  amiable,  republican  Iselin, 
who  knows  princes  only  by  engravings  of  their  portraits.'  This  is 
one  of  the  livelier  examples  of  Moser's  satirical  vein.  The  histo* 
rical  writer  thus  censured,  Isaac  Iselin  (1728-82),  wrote  a  series 
of  '  Conjectures  on  the  History  of  Mankind,'  and  a  '  Discourse  on 
Patriotism,'  which  have  been  commended  as  indicating  a  philoso- 
phical treatment  of  history,  such  as  was  afterwards  suggested  and 
partly  carried  out  by  Herder.  Iselin  was  not  afraid  of  extensive 
problems ;  for  he  attempted  to  explain  the  true  causes  of  the 
decline  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation.  His  argument  may  be 
called  tautological ;  for  he  tells  us  little  more  than  that  ancient 
civilisation  was  not  permanent  because  it  was  not  founded  on 
permanent  virtues. 

Several  prose-writers  who  wrote  on  history  and  politics  in 
these  times,  were  associated  by  their  common  tendency  towards 
utilitarian  doctrines.  Thomas  Abbt  (1738-66),  especially  de- 
manded that  all  literature  should  be  devoted  to  utility.  *  Write 
for  the  people,'  was  his  rule,  and  it  was  obeyed  by  Johann  Hir- 
ZEL  (1725-1803),  who  wrote  a  book  entitled  *  The  Economy  of 
a  Philosophical  Peasant,'  partly  founded  on  the  true  personal  his- 
tory of  a  Bauer,  or  small  farmer,  of  whom  the  writer  made  a  rural 
Socrates.  Though  his  writings  were  partly  historical,  Hir/.el 
might  be  classed  with  the  so-called  'popular  philosophers'  of  his 
times.  They  were  mostly  men  of  talent,  without  genius,  who  wrote 
with  clearness  and  sobriety,  and  generally  with  some  useful  purport. 
Their  views  on  religion  and  on  the  foundations  of  morals,  were 
generally  such  as  at  a  rather  later  time  were  called  rationalistic ; 
but  they  hardly  understood  ail  the  results  of  their  own  principles. 
In  this  respect  they  were  like  the  earlier  rationalists  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  popular  philosophers  was  Moses  Mendels- 
80 JIN  (1729-86),  an  Israelite,  already  named  as  Lessing's  friend* 
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He  wrote  several  didactic  works,  including  '  Phaedon,'  a  dialogue 
on  the  immortalitv  of  the  soul,  which  was  partly  a  free  translation 
from  Plato,  but  gave  some  expansion  to  the  original  argument. 
When  Lavater,  the  Pietist,  rudely  endeavoured  to  convert  Mendels- 
sohn to  Christianity,  there  were  not  a  few  who  suspected  that  the 
Israelite  was  capable  of  giving  lessons  on  true  religion  to  Lavater. 
The  author  of  '  Phaedon  '  contended,  that  the  highest  utility  must 
be  found  in  moral  philosophy.  *  I  cannot  read,'  he  says,  *  without 
pity  the  opinion  of  a  French  writer  that  "  the  eflforts  of  Reaumur 
to  preserve  carpets  and  tapestry  from  the  ravages  of  moths,  were 
more  worthy  of  admiration  than  all  the  moral  speculations  of 
Leibnitz  !  "  Is  not  this  saying  that  the  vain  luxuries  of  our  houses 
are  of  more  importance  than  our  own  souls,  or  even  than  the 
honour  of  the  Divine  character,  which  may  be  misrepresented  by 
a  false  philosophy  ?  On  the  other  side,  I  would  assert  that,  evpn 
if  the  alchymists  had  succeeded  in  their  efforts,  and  had  turned 
every  stone  on  the  earth's  surface  into  gold,  they  would  have 
made  an  absurd  mistake  if  they  had  regarded  such  a  feat  as  the 
completion  and  final  triumph  of  philosophy.' 

Cheistian  Gaeve  (1742-98),  another  of  the  popular  philoso- 
phers, was,  with  regard  to  his  style,  one  of  the  best  of  all  the 
prose-writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  wrote  mostly  short 
essays  on  morals  and  on  literary  culture — especially  on  style — and 
was  employed  by  Friedrich  IL  to  translate  Cicero's  treatise  on 
the  '  Duties  of  Life.'  The  king  gave  some  suggestions  for  the 
annotations  appended  to  the  work,  and  bestowed  on  Garve  a  small 
pension  of  two  hundred  dollars.  Garve  was  remarkable  for  the 
patience  with  which  he  endured  a  long  affliction,  and  for  his 
modesty.  With  reference  to  Kant's  writings,  he  said ; — *  I  do 
not  find  myself  at  home  in  the  higher  regions  of  philosophy ;  I 
must  have  some  practical  object  in  view.*  He  would  write 
only  on  such  subjects  as  he  could  clearly  understand.  In  a 
pleasant  essay  on  the  '  Scenery  of  Mountainous  Countries,'  he  says 
nothing  of  Kant's  new  resthetic  doctrines  ;  nothing  of  the  sublime 
effect  of  vast  physical  objects  in  exciting  a  consciousness  of  '  a 
moral  power  stronger  than  all  nature.'  One  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  impressive  character  of  mountain  scenery,  says  Garve,  is  that 
we  see  more  objects  on  the  side  of  a  moimtain  than  could  be  seen 
on  a  plain  of  the  same  extent. 

One  of  the  best  rivals  of  Garve,  in  the  use  of  a  clear  and  popular 
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Hyle,  was  Jakob  Engel  (1741-1802),  the  author  of  '  Lorenj 
Stark,'  a  domestic  novel,  and  of  other  stories,  all  intended  to  con- 
vey moral  instruction.  lie  published,  in  1775-77,  bis  'Philosopbei 
for  the  World,'  a  series  of  essays,  sketches  and  stories,  to  which 
Mendelssohn,  Garve,  and  Eberbard  contributed.  Though  tha 
dates  of  his  works  extend  a  few  years  beyond  1770,  Engel  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  popular  philosophers,  and  ably  represented 
their  practical  purport,  their  sobriety,  and  their  self-complacency. 
Engel's  prose  rises  to  an  eloq[uent  strain  in  his  Eulogium  of 
Friedrich  II. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  define  the  school  of  popular  philosophy  ; 
for  it  might  include  such  theol  gians  as  Georg  Joachim  Zolliko- 
FER  (1730-88),  an  excellent  preacher  and  writer  on  practical  religion; 
JoHANN  Eberhard  (1739-1809),  who,  in  his  'Apology  of  So- 
crates '  (1772),  opposed  the  doctrine  that  the  souls  of  heathen 
men  must  be  excluded  from  heaven ;  and  Johann  Spaldino 
(1714-1804),  who  might  be  also  classed  with  the  earlier  rational- 
ists, as  he  wrote  against  Pietism  and  described  ethics  as  the  basis 
of  religion.  Gellert,  already  noticed  as  a  poet,  wrote  in  a  popu- 
lar style  on  moral  philosophy,  and  may  therefore  be  named  here. 
Another  author,  sometimes  classed  with  this  school,  Johann 
ZiMMERMANN  (1728-95),  was  a  physician  at  t'le  court  of  Hanover. 
He  gained  liis  popularity  by  a  book  '  On  Solitude,'  and  disgraced 
himself  by  writing  to  display  his  own  egotism  and  vanity  imder  a 
pretence  of  giving  some  account  of  the  last  days  of  Friedrich  II. 
of  Prussia.  Zimmermann  was  one  of  the  physicians  in  attendance 
on  the  king,  during  his  last  illness,  and  seized  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  bad  book  !  Such  men  as  Zim^ier^ann  and  Lavater  could 
know  nothing  of  the  king's  latest  thoughts.  He  has  been  com- 
monly described  as  an  atheist ;  but  some  expressions  found  in  his 
later  letters  might  support  the  assertion,  that  his  belief  respecting 
a  First  Cause  was  not  altogether  unlike  Kant's  doctrine  ; — Where 
reason  fails,  the  voice  of  conscience  alone  must  be  accepted  as  a 
revelation. 

The  assertion  of  the  rights  of  free  inquiry  and  the  rise  of  the 
earlier  rationalistic  theology  of  these  times  can  hardly  be  described 
as  taking  place  in  any  well-defined  pfriod.  They  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  study  of  French  and  English  writings  on  natural 
religion  (so-called)  wlien  Hermann  Samuel  Reimartts  (1694- 
1708),  author  of  *  The  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments,'  edited  by  Lea* 
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sing,  wrote  (1754)  bis  'Principles  of  Natural  Religion,' which  was 
followed,  in  1760,  by  a  more  interesting  work  on  'The  Instinctt 
of  Aniinala.'  In  the  latter,  he  reasons  in  favour  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  evidently  places  great  trust  in  his  argumenta 
founded  on  analogy.  Having  noticed  a  harmony  between  the 
instincts  of  animals  and  their  destinies,  he  continues  thus ; — 

It  is  as  natural  in  us  to  look  forward  beyond  this  world,  as  it  is  in  the 
lower  Animals  to  remain  satisfied  with  their  present  life.  Their  nature  is 
confined  within  certain  bounds;  our  own  is  distinguished  by  its  ca|)aeity  of 
continual  development ;  and  a  desire  for  such  development  has  been  planted 
in  us  by  our  Creator. 

Now  where  do  we  find  instincts  falsified  in  the  plan  of  nature  ?  Where 
do  we  see  an  instance  of  a  creature  endowed  with  an  instinct  craving  a 
certain  kind  of  food  in  a  world  where  no  such  foinl  can  be  found  ?  Are  the 
swallows  deceived  by  their  instinct  when  they  fly  away  from  clouds  and 
storms  to  find  a  warmer  country?  Do  they  not  find  a  milder  climate 
beyond  the  water?  When  the  May-flies  and  other  aquatic  insects  leave 
their  husks,  expand  their  wings,  and  soar  from  the  water  into  the  air,  do 
they  not  find  an  atmosphere  fitted  to  sustain  them  in  a  new  stage  of  life  ? 
Certainly.  The  voice  of  nature  does  not  utter  false  prophecies.  It  is  the 
call,  the  iuvitation  of  the  Creator  addressed  to  his  creatures.  And  if  this  ii 
true  with  regard  to  the  impulses  of  physical  life,  why  should  it  not  be  tru«> 
with  regard  to  the  superior  instincts  of  the  human  soul  ? 

Confidence  in  such  reasonings  as  are  expressed  in  the  above 
paragraphs  was  a  characteristic  of  both  the  popular  philosophers 
and  the  rationalists  of  the  eighteenth  century.  For  them  history, 
or  any  other  external  authority,  could  hardly  be  more  than  an 
echo  of  a  verdict  pronounced  by  reason.  They  were  not  altogether 
negative  in  their  aims  ;  the  tenets  which  they  held  as  true — such 
as  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul — were 
held  firmly,  while  the  arguments  used  to  support  them  were 
mostly  dogmatic.  Several  of  their  expositions  of  natural  theology 
were  shallow  and  optimistic ;  they  neither  looked  on  the  dark 
side  of  nature,  nor  tested  the  logic  on  which  their  physico-theo- 
logical  arguments  were  founded.  That  such  a  thinker  as  Kant 
might  come,  some  day,  and  demolish  their  proofs  for  the  three 
chief  tenets  of  natural  religion  was  a  possibility  hardly  dreamed 
of  by  the  earlier  rationalists.  Their  general  negative  tendency 
was  to  reject,  or  to  explain  away,  all  statements  of  miraculous 
events,  and  their  attempts  to  explain,  rather  than  reject,  such 
Btatements  were,  in  several  instances,  ridiculous  in  the  extreme. 
In  their  zeal  for  enlightenment,  they  separated  light  fr:m  warmth, 
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and  their  cold  intellectual  and  ethical  system — devised  as  a  8ub« 
etitute  for  religion — excluded  both  feeling  and  imagination.  Tha 
common  intuitions  found  in  the  highest  poetry,  as  well  as  in 
the  superstitions  of  all  peoples,  were  treated  as  empty  fictions. 
Philosophical  speculation  was  ridiculed  if  it  contained  anything 
better  than  commonplace.  Truth  that  did  not  seem  obvious  to 
NicoLAi,  the  enlightened  bookseller  at  Berlin,  or  to  Db.  Bahedi 
(1741-92),  was  set  at  nought. 

4  These  and  other  charges  may  be  justly  preferred  against  several 
of  the  more  negative  writers  on  theology.  But  the  earlier  ration- 
alists must,  by  no  means,  be  described  as  writers  who  strictly 
belonged  to  one  school.  The  last-named  author  stood  almost 
alone  as  an  indecent,  burlesque  polemic.  It  was  with  reference 
to  men  who  only  remotely  resembled  Bahrdt,  that  Lessing  said  of 
Berlin,  '  all  the  liberty  you  enjoy  there  is  that  of  publishing  stupid 
jokes  against  religion.'  This  may  suifice  to  indicate  the  fact, 
that  there  was  an  upper  and  a  lower  school  of  rationalism.  To 
the  former  belonged  such  men  as  Wilhrlm  Abraham  Teller 
(1734-1804),  who  published,  in  1764,  a  'Manual  of  Rational 
Christianity,'  and  another  representative  of  the  upper  school  might 
be  found  in  Johann  Fbiedeich  Jeeusalem  (1709-89),  a  man  of 
high  culture  and  one  of  the  best  preachers  of  his  time.  The 
affliction  by  which  his  old  age  was  overshadowed — his  son's  suicide 
— gave  rise  to  the  publication  of  Goethe's  *  Sorrows  of  Werther.' 

Apart  from  their  negative  criticism  and  from  their  special  tenets, 
the  more  thoughtful  men  among  the  earlier  rationalists  kept 
in  view,  more  or  less  distinctly,  a  common  object.  It  was  to  assert, 
that  the  essentials  of  practical  religion  may  be  distinguished  from 
all  the  traditional  forms  through  which  they  have  been  conveyed, 
and  may  be  maintained  and  promulgated  without  any  aid  derived 
from  a  systematic  orthodoxy,  or  from  an  infallible  church. 

In  Ecclesiastical  history  a  verj'  extensive  work  was  partly  issued 
in  this  period — '  The  History  of  the  Christian  Church,'  by  Johann 
Matthias  Schrockh  (1733-1808).  The  whole  work,  in  thirty- 
five  volumes,  was  completed  in  1803.  The  name  of  Johanit 
LoRENZ  MosHEiM  (1694-1765),  reminds  us  that,  in  his  times,  the 
old  prejudices  of  learned  men  against  the  use  of  their  native 
tongue  had  not  disappeared.  He  was  an  excellent  preacher,  and 
could  write  well  in  German  ;  but  his  chief  work— a  *  History  of 
the   Christian   Church ' — was  written  in  Latin.     In  the  same 
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language  Jakob  Brtjcker  (1696-1770),  wrote  *A  Critical 
History  of  Philosophy,'  -which  is  chiefly  remai-kable  for  the  extent 
of  its  erudition.  It  appeared  in  an  English  translation  by  Enfield 
in  1791. 

The  historical  and  didactic  works  already  noticed  are  mostly 
characterised  by  the  reformatory  tendency  of  the  times.  A  dis- 
content with  the  past,  like  that  then  growing  formidable  in 
France,  existed  also  in  Germany,  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  here  found  more  subdued  forms  of  utterance  in  at- 
tempts to  renovate  the  style  of  German  Tiilerature.  Of  all  these 
endeavours  the  most  sucessful,  on  the  whole,  are  found  in  works 
belonging  to  the  department  of  .Esthetics,  including  the  theory 
and  the  criticism  of  poetry  and  art.  One  oLtha-aJU-U^afc  critics  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  CnRlsilAsr  LuDWiG  Liscow  (1701-CO), 
wrote  satires  on  several  of  the  obscure  writers  of  his  times.  His 
own  pro?e-8tyle  was  pure  and  vigorous. — The  objects  of  aesthetic 
studies  were  defined  in  a  Latin  treatise  entitled  '  -^.sthetica ' 
(1750),  written  by  At.exander  Gottlieb  Baumgaktbn  (1714-* 
62).  His  disciple  Friedrich  Meier  (1718-77),  wrote,  ab  uit  the 
same  time,  a  German  treatise  on  '  The  First  I  rinciples  of  the  Fine 
Arts.'  Several  years  later,  Johann  Georg  Sulzer  (1720-79), 
published  '  A  Theory  of  the  Fi.ie  Arts ; '  but  made  hardly  any 
innovation  on  the  doctrines  already  asserted  by  Bodmer  and  his 
friend  Breitinger.  These  theoretical  works  were  mostly  both 
formal  and  arbitraiy.  Their  theory  did  not  include  any  true 
analysis  of  the  best  works  of  art,  and  their  rules  were  not  derived 
from  any  extensive  survey  of  art  and  literature. 

Lessing's  writings  must  be  noticed  apart  from  those  of  the 
minor  critics  above  named  ;  but  his  friend  Christoph  Friedrich 
NicoLAi  (1733-1811),  may  be  classed  with  minor  writers  on 
.Esthetics.  In  the  capacity  of  a  bookseller  and  as  the  friend  of 
Lessing,  Nicolai  rendered  to  literature  services  far  more  important 
than  any  to  be  found  in  his  own  waitings.  His  '  Library  of  Belles 
I^ttres  '  (1757),  the  '  Literary  Letters,'  to  which  Lessing  contri- 
buted (1759-66),  and  the  new  '  General  German  Library,'  ex- 
tending to  fifty-six  volumes — all  contributed  to  the  literary  pro- 
gress made  in  his  times  ;  but  in  his  own  books,  Nicolai  made  him- 
self ridiculous  as  an  intolerant  and  shallow  declaimer  ag.oinst 
philosophy.  He  wrote  scornfully  of  everything  that  he  could  not 
easily  understand — Kant's  works  lor  example — and  set  up  his  own 
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notions  as  the  final  standard  of  common  sense.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  he  did  not  write  severely  without  some  provocation,  caused 
by  the  literary  revolution  that  took  place  during  his  later  years. 
When  '  The  Sorrows  of  Werther  '  had  appeared  and  had  spread  a 
sentimental  epidemic,  the  sarcastic  bookseller  issued  his  '  Joys  of 
Werther ' — not  to  ridicule  Goethe,  but  to  suggest  a  cure  for  the 
monomania  of  the  times.  It  was  NicoLai's  misfortune  that  he 
lived  beyond  his  own  period  into  the  times  when  wild  young  poets, 
with  Goethe  at  their  head,  were  asserting  unheard-of  claims  to 
original  genius.  To  ridicule  their  extravagance,  Nicolai  wrote 
his  absurd  '  Story  of  a  Fat  Man.'  His  best  work,  the  description 
of  *  A  Journey  through  Germany  and  Switzerland,'  contains  his 
own  opinions  on  literature  and  politics.  In  his  Sebaldus  Nuthankc'^ 
(1773-76),  he  wrote  mostly  against  orthodoxy  and  Pietism.  On 
the  whole.  Nicolai  was  fairly  described  as  a  shallow  burlesque  or 
caricature  of  Lessing.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  in  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  cehtur}',  when  such  men  as  Hamann, 
Herder,  and  Goethe  were  looking  onwards  for  the  dawn  of  a  new 
epoch,  a  critic  like  the  Berlin  Bookseller  was  as  obsolete  as  an  old 
Ibssil.  His  extinction  was  not  so  sudden  as  that  of  Gottsched,  the 
great  Leipzig  critic  ;  but  it  was  equally  complete. 

None  of  the  critics  above  named — always  excepting  Lessing — 
had  either  the  genius  or  the  learning  required  for  writing  on  the 
theory  of  Art  and  Poetry.  Their  definitions  and  their  criticisms 
were  formal,  narrow  and  arbitrary,  and  they  judged  works  of 
genius  before  they  had  learned  to  read  them.  But  there  waa 
living  in  their  times,  an  obscure  man  who,  while  struggling  with 
extreme  poverty,  was  preparing  himself  to  establish  a  new  school 
of  aesthetic  criticism;  nay,  to  do  far  more  than  that — to  give  life 
to  the  dry  bones  that  had  been  labelled  '  archaeology '  and  '  philo- 
logv.'  He  wrote,  at  first,  of  ancient  sculptures;  but  his  works 
introduced  a  new  epoch  in  aesthetic  theoi-y  and  criticism,  and  have 
still  a  living  interest  in  connection  with  the  study  of  philology. 

JoHANN  Joachim  Winckelmann,  the  son  of  a  poor  shoemaker, 
was  born  at  Stendal  in  the  Altmark  in  1717.  He  educated  him- 
self, in  the  midst  of  great  privations  and  hardships,  and,  during 
his  youth,  could  scarcely  gain  the  means  of  subsistence.  When 
thirty-one  years  old,  he  was  engaged  as  secretary  and  assistant 
librarian  at  Dresden,  where  the  treasures  of  the  Art  Gallery  aided 
his  studies,  but  did  not  satisfy  his  desire  to  explore  the  history  of 
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ancient  art.  This  was  the  one  great  ohject  of  his  ambition,  and  h« 
was  ready  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  attnin  it.  For  him 
Rome  was  the  centre  of  the  world,  because  the  richest  stores  o^ 
art  were  there  collected.  Willing  not  only  to  leave  home  but  to  for* 
eake  the  fatherl.ind  where  he  had  suffered  so  much  privation,  he  en- 
deavoured to  gain  an  appointment  as  librarian  to  Cardinal  Pas- 
eionei,  the  owner  of  the  most  extensive  private  library  in  Rome. 
One  condition  indispensable  for  his  success  was  that  Winckelmanr 
should  change  his  creed.  It  may  be  fairly  doubted,  whether  he  ever 
had  any  creed,  except  his  firm  belief  in  the  beauty  of  ancient 
Greek  sculptures.  He  had  been  formally  a  Protestant,  but  his 
friends  had  commonly  regarded  him  as  a  free-thinker.  However, 
after  some  years  of  hesitation  and  '  with  a  heavy  heart '  (as  he 
said),  he  fulfilled  the  condition,  went  over  to  the  Roman  Church, 
and  made  himself  an  Italian,  in  order  that  he  might  study  ancient 
•works  of  art.  By  this  conversion  he  gained  the  patrqpage  of  the 
great  cardinal,  Alexander  Albani,  one  of  the  wealthiest  collectors 
of  works  of  art  in  Rome,  who  was  then  busy  in  enriching  the 
galleries  of  his  fine  villa  at  Porta  Salara.  Winckelmann  lived  in 
the  cardinal's  palace,  and  was  treated  as  a  friend  ;  but  received  no 
great  salary.  He,  however,  had  abundant  leisure  for  collecting 
materials  for  his  great  work  on  ancient  art.  In  17G3  he  was 
appointed  prsefect  of  antiquities  and,  in  this  capacity,  he  often 
acted  as  Cicerone  to  distinguished  visitors  in  Rome.  His  learning 
had  widely  extended  his  reputation  among  Italian  and  German 
students  of  archaeology,  and  he  received  many  invitations  to  visit 
friends  in  the  cold  northern  clime  where  he  had  suffered  so  many 
hardships  in  his  youth.  He  hesitated;  but  at  last,  was  seized 
with  a  longing  to  see  his  native  land  once  more.  Accordingly  he 
left  Rome  in  1768  and,  accompanied  by  an  Italian  sculptor  named 
Cavaceppi,  ti-avelled  towards  the  north.  When  they  reached  the 
Tyrolese  mountains,  Winckelmann  seemed  oppressed  by  melan- 
choly forebodings,  and  expressed  his  earnest  desire  to  return  to 
Italy.  With  difficulty  he  was  induced  to  continue  his  journey. 
He  seemed  to  be,  for  a  time,  almost  deprived  of  reason  and 
possessed  by  one  fixed  thought,  that  he  must  return  to  Rome. 
"When  further  persuasion  was  found  useless,  his  fellow-traveller 
left  him  in  Vienna  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresia,  from  whom  he  received  a  present  in  gold  coins  of  coa- 
■iderable  value.    He  then  travelled  towards  Trieste,  intending  to 
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embark  there  for  Venice.  On  his  way  to  Trieste,  as  some  accounts 
say,  or  in  an  hotel  there,  he  became  acquainted  with  an  Italian 
convict  named  Arcangeli  recently  discharged  from  a  prison.  The 
cupidity  of  this  miscreant  was  excited,  it  seems,  by  a  sight  of 
the  gold  coins  brought  from  Vienna.  On  June  8,  1768,  Winckel- 
mann,  stabbed  in  five  places,  was  found  dying  in  his  chamber. 
The  criminal,  Arcangeli,  was  so  soon  detected  that  he  failed  to 
carry  off"  his  booty.     He  was  executed  a  fortnight  afterwards. 

Winckelmann's  first  work,  his  '  Thoughts  on  the  Imitation  of 
Grecian  Paintings  and  Sculptures '  (1755),  contained  the  germs 
of  the  ideas  that  were  at  last  developed  in  bis  *  History  of  Ancient 
Art,'  written  during  his  residence  in  Eome  and  printed  at  Dresden 
in  1764.  Its  publication  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  and  criticism  of  ancient  art.  The  work  soon  acquired  a 
European  reputation,  and  was  accepted  as  a  theory  as  well  as  a' 
history  of  Grecian  sculpture.  Its  erudition  and  its  graceful  style 
were  generally  admired,  and  its  disquisitions  on  the  union  of  an- 
cient art  with  social,  political,  and  religious  institutions,  suggested 
a  new  style  of  treating  general  archaeology.  The  treatise  is 
divided  into  four  sections,  of  which  the  first  is  introductory  and 
explains  several  circumstances  that  were  favourable  to  the  culture 
of  Grecian  art.  Its  essential  characteristics  are  described  in  the 
second  part,  and  its  growth  and  decline  in  the  third.  The  fourth 
section  is  devoted  to  the  mechanism  of  art,  and  is  followed  by  an 
account  of  ancient  painting.  Among  external  causes  of  the  excel- 
lence of  Greek  artists,  the  influence  o'i  a  fine  climate  is  noticed ; 
but  more  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  moi-al  and  intellectual 
qualities  of  the  Hellenic  people  and  on  their  forms  of  government. 
Winckelmann  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  admiration  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and,  in  describing  their  character  and  their  institutions, 
he  hardly  throws  any  shade  into  the  picture.  He  tells,  with 
apparent  delight,  how  they  harmonised  their  physical  with  their 
mental  culture ;  how  every  noble  power  was  developed  in  their 
system  of  education  and  especially  in  their  public  festivals  ;  how 
men  of  genius  contended  for  the  palm  in  athletic  exercises,  and 
knew  nothing  of  that  contempt  of  physical  li!'e  which  was  intro- 
duced in  monastic  times.  Plato  was  once  a  wrestler  in  the 
Isthmian  games  ;  Pythagoras  gained  a  prize  at  Elis,  and  acted  aa 
the  trainer  of  Eurymenes;  homage  was  paid  to  the  statue  of 
Euthymus;  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  "victors  at  Elis;  the 
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faculties  of  men  were  not  confined  by  minute  divisions  of  labour ; 
a  sculptor  might  rise  to  command  an  army  •  the  emperor  Marcua 
Aurelius  received  lessons  in  moral  philosophy  from  a  painter  j — 
these  are  some  of  the  facts  of  which  the  historian  of  ancient  art 
writes  with  enthusiasm.  The  following  brief  passages  may  serYe 
to  suggest  some  contrasts  between  ancient  and  modem  times : — 

One  great  consequence  of  the  general  appreciation  of  beauty  among  the 
Greeks,  was  that  the  artist  was  not  condemned  to  work  to  gratify  the  pride, 
vanity,  or  caprice  of  any  one  noble  patron ;  but  was  supported  and  en- 
couraged in  the  eflForts  of  genius  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people.  And 
this  people  was  not  a  rude,  untaught  democracy,  but  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wisest  minds.  The  honours  which  were  awarded  by  public  as- 
semblies to  competitors  in  art,  were  in  general  fairly  and  intelligently 
distributed.  In  the  time  of  Phidias,  there  was  at  Corinth,  as  also  at  Delphi, 
a  public  exhibition  of  paintings,  over  which  the  most  competent  judges 
presided.  Here  Panaenus,  the  relative  of  Phidias,  contended  for  a  prize 
with  Timagoras  of  Chalcis,  when  the  latter  proved  victorious.  Before  such 
competent  adjudicators  Action  produced  his  painting  of  'Alexander's 
Marriage  with  Roxana,'  and  Proxenides,  the  judge  who  pronounced  the 
decision,  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  work,  that  he  gave  his  daughter  tn 
marriage  to  the  painter.  Universal  fame  did  not  unfairly  prevail  over 
rising  merit.  At  Samos,  in  the  exhibition,  of  several  paintings  of  the 
'  Weapons  of  Achilles,'  the  renowned  Parrhasius  was  defeated  by  a  com- 
petitor named  Timanthes.  ,  .  . 

Art  was  chiefly  devoted  to  its  highest  objects — the  exposition  of  religious 
ideas,  or  of  the  nobler  developments  of  human  life — and  did  not  stoop  to 
make  trivial  plavthings,  or  to  furnish  the  private  houses  of  rich  men  with 
ostentatious  luxuries  ;  for  rich  citizens  in  the  best  days  of  Athens  lived  in 
houses  modestly  and  sparingly  furnished,  while  they  subscribed  munificently 
to  raise  costly  and  beautiful  statues  in  the  public  temples.  MilJades, 
Themistocles,  Aristides,  and  Ciraon,  the  chieftains  and  deliverers  of  their 
countrj',  did  not  distinguish  themselves  from  their  fellow-citizens  by  dwell- 
ing in  grand  and  expensive  houses. 

"VVinckelraann's  theory  of  ancient  Greek  sculpture  is  ideal. 
He  maintains  that  the  artist  studied  the  intention  as  well  as  the 
individual  expressions  of  nature,  and  that  his  aim  was  to  make  all 
real  forms  and  actions  subordinate  to  a  general  idea  of  beauty. 
Thus  the  critic  explains  the  repose  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
finest  ancient  sculptures;  their  flowing  line  of  contour,  to  which 
all  minor  features  are  made  subservient,  and  their  quiet  dignity 
when  action  is  represented. 

The  eff'ects  of  Winckelmann's  theory  and  criticism  have  not 
been  confined  to  the  department  of  sculpture.  He  gave  a  new 
life  to  the  study  of  archaeology.  Some  of  the  best  thoughts  in 
Lessing's   es^ay,   '  The    Laokoon,'  were  suggested  by   the  first 
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historian  of  art.  His  observations  on  the  xinion  of  art  vnth.  the 
social  institutions  of  ancient  Greece  are  partly  applicable  to 
literature,  a«  well  as  to  art,  and  suggest  an  ideal  towards  which 
modern  culture  should  direct  its  endeavours,  Grecian  literature 
was  a  literature  of  life  :  it  was  intimately  blended  with  the  life, 
the  progress,  the  actual  interests  of  the  people.  Poets  sung,  and 
historians  wrote,  as  sculptors  and  painters  worked,  not  for  a  few 
students,  but  for  the  people.  Even  the  highest  philosophy  as  ex- 
pounded bv  Plato,  was  not  purely  abstract :  but  was  interwoven 
with  uuman  sympathies  and  social  interests.  The  physical  and 
the  intellectual  powers  of  human  nature  were  harmoniously  culti- 
vated. The  man,  in  his  full  and  complete  definition,  was  not 
sacrificed  in  order  to  make  a  poet,  or  a  musician,  or  an  historian  ; 
but  poetry,  philosophy,  history,  and  all  the  fine  arts  were  em- 
ployed to  produce  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  development 
of  human  nature.  This  was  the  aim  which  prevailed  through  the 
whole  of  Grecian  culture  ;  and  it  is  a  noble  object  to  restore  such 
a  purpose  to  modern  cultivation. 

The  writings  of  Klopstock,  Lessing  and  Wieland  unite  the  lite- 
rature of  the  eighteenth  with  that  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Klop- 
stock expressed  one  great  idea;  that  of  a  union  of  Cliristianity 
with  a  national  poetry,  and  if  he  failed  to  realise  it,  the  failure 
was  nobler  than  any  commonplace  success.  Lessing  developed 
the  ideal  of  a  national  lit'^rature,  founded  on  a  union  of  poetry  and 
speculation,  and  expressed  in  artistic  forms.  Wieland,  by  the 
variety  of  his  subjects  and  the  clearness  and  fluency  of  his  diction, 
distinguished  himself  from  the  crowd  of  minor  authors  who  lived 
in  his  times.  His  succes .,  in  extending  among  the  highei  classes 
of  society — especially  in  the  south  of  Germany — a  taste  for  imagi- 
native literature,  gives  to  his  writings  some  historical  importance. 
It  is  only  with  a  regard  to  the  extent  of  their  power  and  influence, 
that  Klopstock,  Lessing  and  "Wieland,  are  classed  together  iu  the 
next  cliapter. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
SIXTH  PERIOD.     172  5-1770. 

KLOPSTOCK — LBSSING — -WIBUUn). 

FRrEPRiCT  GoTiLiEB-XiaJESloCK,  bom  at  Quedlinburg  in  1724, 
studied  at  Schulpforte  (one  of  the  best  classical  schools  in  Saxony), 
where  he  read  not  only  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  but  also 
Tasso  and  Milton.  In  1 745  he  went  to  Jena  to  complete  his  edu- 
cation, and  there  made  a  sketch  in  prose  of  some  part  of  his  epic, 
*The  Messias.'  In  the  course  of  the  next  year  he  went  to  Leipz'g, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  several  of  the  contributors  to 
the  Bremer  Beitrage.  In  1748  there  appeared  in  that  literary 
journal  the  first  three  cantos  of  *  The  Messias,'  a  poem  in  hexa- 
meter verse.  The  author's  name  was  not  given ;  but  it  was  soon 
known.  Bodmer,  the  Swiss  critic,  hailed  the  work,  as  a  realisa- 
tion of  his  own  notions  of  what  poetry  ought  to  be,  and  invited 
the  writer  to  come  and  stay  at  Zurich.  After  staying  some 
months  in  Switzerland,  Klopstock  was  looking  out  for  a  situation 
as  a  teacher,  when  he  received  a  small  pension  from  Friedrich  V. 
king  of  Denmark,  and  went  to  live  at  Copenhagen,  with  nothing 
to  do  there  but  to  complete  his  epic.  On  his  journey,  he  stayed 
a  few  days  at  Hamburg,  and  there  became  acquainted  with  Meta 
MoUer,  a  young  woman  of  considerable  literary  attainments,  whom 
be  soon  afterwards  married.  Their  union  was  remarkably  happy, 
and  her  death,  in  1758,  was  the  greatest  sorrow  in  all  the  expe- 
rience of  Klopstock.  His  pension  helped  him  to  live  free  from 
cares  and  to  devote  his  thoughts  to  poetry ;  yet  his  progress  in 
writing  the  twenty-one  cantos  of  his  epic  was  very  slow.  He 
began  his  work  when  he  was  only  twenty-one  years  old,  but  did 
not  finish  it  until  he  was  forty-«ix.  The  fourth  and  fifth  cantos 
appeiired  in  1751 ;  six  more  were  published  after  an  interval  of 
seven  years  and  the  last  five  cantos  were  coldly  received  bj  the 
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public  in  1773.  It  had  become  more  and  more  apparent,  that  the 
author  had  written  without  a  preconceived  plan.  The  sufferings 
and  the  death  of  the  Messias  occupied  hardly  more  than  half  the 
work,  and  in  this  part  a  want  of  continuous  narrative  interest  was 
ill  supplied  by  long  speeches  and  conversations.  The  author 
gained  a  European  reputation ;  but  his  poem  waa  not  read  as  a 
whole.  Goethe  tells  us,  that  one  of  his  father's  friends  used  to 
read  through  the  first  ten  cantos  of  *  The  Messias '  once  in  every  year, 
in  the  week  preceding  Easter ;  but  the  wonder  is  lessened  when 
it  is  known  that  he  read  hardly  any  other  author,  and  could 
therefore  concentrate  his  attention  and  patience  in  that  week. 
Moreover,  these  ten  cantos  are  the  best  half  of  the  epic. 

In  1792  Klopstock  married  a  widow  tftdyi  who  had  long  been 
numbered  among  his  best  friends.  His  later  years  were  passed  in 
comfortable  retirement  at  Hamburg  where  he  died  in  1803.  He 
was  buried,  with  an  imposing  ceremonial,  under  a  fine  linden  tree, 
and  close  to  the  remains  of  his  first  wife — '  Meta ' — in  the  village 
churchyard  of  Ottensen,  near  Altona.  No  German  poet  had  ever 
before  received  such  funeral  honours.  All  the  bells  of  Hamburg 
and  Altona  were  tolling,  and  126  carriages  followed  the  hearse. 
A  second  Shakspere  would  hardly  now  receive  like  honours. 

His  piety  and  virtue,  as  well  as  his  genius  and  heart-felt 
enthusiasm,  conspired  with  the  circumstances  of  his  times  to  cast 
a  halo  round  the  name  of  Klopstock.  He  was  like  a  star,  bright 
in  itself,  and  having  the  advantage  of  rising  in  the  darkest  hour 
before  daybreak.  True ;  German  poetry  had  already  greatly  im- 
proved in  style,  but  it  wanted  significance,  and  Klopstock  came  to 
make  it  at  once  naUpnal  and  Christian,  as  well  as  to  give  more 
variety  to  its  forms.  From  his  youth  he  had  felt  confidence  in 
his  own  genius ;  hence  his  bold  choice  of  so  high  a  theme  as 
'  The  Messias.'  His  ambition  seems  to  have  had  an  elevating 
effect  on  his  own  character,  for  he  generally  maintained  a  dignity 
becoming  the  author  of  an  epic  on  the  greatest  of  all  possible 
themes  ;  yet  he  was  neither  a  severe  pedant  nor  an  ascetic.  His 
work  was  the  result  of  true  enthusiasm  ;  its  prevailing  spirit  was 
religious,  and  had  a  deep  effect  on  the  character  of  German 
literature.  In  his  employment  of  hexameter  verse  Klopstock 
developed  the  resources  of  the  German  language,  especially  with 
regard  to  its  middle  quantities  and  its  secondary  accents,  and  he 
must  be  named  with  Ramler  as  having  introduced  a  ne  »v  style  for 
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translations  and  imitations  of  Greek  and  Roman  poets.  But  the 
genius  of  Klopstock  was  lyrical  and  not  epic.  Neither  the  men 
nor  the  angels  whom  Tie  introduces  in  the  *  Messias,' have  any 
true  individuality,  and,  to  supply  their  want  of  action,  they  talk, 
argue  and  indulge  in  long  monologues,  yet  without  telling  any- 
thing of  their  own  characters.  Some  of  the  best  parts  of  the  poem — ■ 
or  rather  the  series  of  poems — are  found  in  descriptions  and  similes, 
but  these,  too  often,  have  a  life  of  their  own,  and  are  not  duly 
subordinated  to  the  general  narration.  For  example,  it  is  said 
that  Satan,  when  he  comes  to  tempt  Judiis,  approaches  like  a  pes- 
tilence : — 

So  at  the  midnight  hour  a  fatal  plat^e 

Comes  down  on  cities  lying  all  asleep ; 

Their  people  are  at  rest ;  though,  here  and  there, 

A  student  reads  beside  his  burning  lamp 

And,  here  and  there,  where  ruddy  wine  is  glowing. 

Good  friends  are  waking  ;  some  in  shailowy  bowers, 

Talk  of  their  hopes  of  an  immortal  life — 

None  dreaming  of  a  coming  day  of  grief 

When  brides,  too  soon  made  widows,  will  be  wailing 

And  mothers  weeping  over  orphan  babes — 

Here  the  simile  is  so  far  extended  that  both  Judas  and  Satan 
are  forgotten.  In  many  passages  that  might  be  selected  from  the 
earlier  cantos,  descriptive  sketches,  and  similes  occur,  remarkable 
for  power  and  originality  of  conception.  Judas  is  tempted  by 
a  spirit  who,  appearing  to  him  in  a  dream,  presents  to  him  a 
vision  of  some  fair  earthly  domains  to  be  divided  among  the  chief 
followers  of  the  '  Messias.'  Then  the  portion  of  land  allotted  to 
the  traitor  is  described  as — 

A  narrow  desolate  tract  of  hills  and  crags. 
Wild  and  unpeopled,  overgrown  with  briars  ; 
Nighty  veiled  in  chilly  ever-weeping  clouds. 
Hangs  oer  the  land,  and  in  its  barren  clefts 
Tlie  drifted  snows  of  winter  linger  long  ; 
There  birds  of  night,  condemned  for  aye  to  share 
That  solitude  with  thee,  flit  through  the  gloom 
And  waU  among  the  trees  by  thunders  riven. 
That  desert,  Judas,  is  to  be  tliine  own  1 

"When  the  traitor  has  conceived  bis  plan,  and  has  resolved 
to  execute  it,  the  triumph  of  his  tempter  is  thus  described : — 

With  a  silent  pride, 
Satan  looked  down  upon  him.    O'er  the  flood 
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So  towers  some  dreadful  cliff,  and  fi'om  the  clouds. 
Looks  down  upon  the  waves,  all  strewn  with  wrecks 
And  corpses. 

But  if  isolated  passages  of  interesting  narrative  or  impassioned 
coDYersation  were  far  more  numerous  than  they  are,  they  could  not 
make  the  *  Messias,' — viewed  in  its  completeness  as  an  epic  poem 
— worthy  of  its  theme.  Klopstoek  failed  where  every  poet  must 
fail.  Poetic  genius  is  one  of  the  highest  powers  of  the  mind ;  but 
it  is  not  the  highest.  No  imagination,  however  exalted  and 
powerful,  can  do  justice  to  such  a  theme  as  was  chosen  by  Klop- 
stoek. For  poetical  uses  better  materials  may  be  found  in  histo- 
ries of  comparatively  trivial  purport.  When  viewed  historically 
and  externally,  the  evangelical  narrative  is  a  story  of  rather  more 
than  a  year  spent  in  travelling  and  preaching  on  the  shores  of  the : 
Sea  of  Galilee.  Then  follow  persecutions  directed  by  the  doctors 
of  the  Church ;  the  people  at  one  time  hail,  at  another  forsake 
their  Messias ;  he  is  falsely  accused  of  insurrection,  is  delivered 
into  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  is  put  to  death.  A  poet  must 
be  very  presumptuous,  if  he  changes  any  of  these  facts,  and  what 
can  he  add  to  them  that  will  not  seem  out  of  place  ?  The  external 
facts  are  too  scanty  for  a  poet's  use  ;  but  the  thought  expressed  in 
them  transcends  all  powers  of  imagination.  Profound  humilia- 
tion, united  with  a  calm  assertion  of  boundless  authority  and 
power ;  predictions  that  might  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  a 
dream  fulfilling  themselves  in  the  world;  then  kingdoms,  religions, 
philosophies,  fading  away,  and  the  events  of  nineteen  centuries 
serving  to  fulfil  such  prophecies  ; — here  are  wonders  that  can  never 
be  made  more  marvellous  or  more  interesting  by  any  array  of 
mythological  imagery.     They  trn|^sc^pd  lljpi  ]'f;finnrTT"  "fpcctrj.'— ^ 

Klopstock's  genius  was  lyrical,  and  his  best  poems  are  found  in  ' 
his  odes  and  hymns ;  epeciaJly  in  those  written  in  his  earlier 
years,  or  before  he  allowed  his  study  of  antique  metres  to  lead  him 
too  far  in  thfc  use  of  inversions  of  the  common  order  of  words  and 
eentences^  In  several  of  his  later  odes,  written  in  Sapphic,  Alcaic, 
and  other  ancient  classic  metres,  his  style  is  involved  and  obscure. 
The  best  odes  defy  translation ;  for  their  poetical  value  depends, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  their  form.  The  elegies  and  several  of  the 
odes  addressed  to  friends  are  too  sentimental ;  but  this  was  the 
prevailing  fault  of  many  writers  of  the  poet's  time.  They  tell  ui 
far  too  much  of  their  sighs  and  of  their  *  weeping  eyes,'  which 
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seem  to  have  been  ready  for  use  on  all  (/ccasions,  however  insigni- 
ficant. 

'  Klopstock's  dramas  deserve  notice  chiefly  on  account  of  hia 
good  intentions.  He  wished  to  introduce  a  national  German 
drama,  to  take  the  place  ot  imitations,  and,  as  he  would  not  accept 
Friedrich  11.  for  a  hero,  he  went  back  into  the  cloudy  times  of 
remote  German  antiquity,  selected  Hermann  as  a  hero,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  old  Northern  serve  instead  of  Greek 
mythology.  Confusing  the  fictions  of  Macpherson's  *  Ossian '  with 
the  statements  of  Tacitus,  Klopstock  began  to  talk  about  an  an- 
cient guild  of  '  bards '  who  never  existed,  and  this  fancy  gave  rise 
to  several  odd  rhapsodies  written  by  the  modem  bards ;  Karl 
Friedrich  Kretschmakx  (1738-1809),  and  Johann  Michael 
Dexis  (1729-1800).  The  former,  who  styled  himself '  The  bard 
Rhingulph,'  wrote  a  ridiculous  treatise  on  *  The  Poetry  of  the 
Bards.'  He  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  them ;  but 
where  he  found  facts  to  support  his  bold  assertions  remains 
still  a  profound  secret.  His  friend  Denis,  a  Jesuit,  but  a  zealous 
admirer  of  Klopstock,  was  a  patriotic  man  as  well  as  '  a  bai-d,'  and 
rendered  valuable  services  to  the  culture  of  national  literature  in 
Austria.  He  was  a  librarian  at  Vienna,  and  was  allowed  to  retain 
his  place  after  the  suppression  of  his  order.  When  his  friends  ex- 
pressed their  surprise  that  a  Jesuit  could  be  the  friend  of  the  Pro- 
testant Klopstock,  Denis  replied  to  the  effect,  that  he  could  see 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact. 

These  *  bards,'  as  they  called  themselves,  were  not  the  true 
followers  ot  Klopstock.  To  estimate  the  influence  of  his  life  and 
his  writings,  we  must  study  the  literature  of  times  later  than  his 
own.  His  epic  ceased  to  be  read ;  but  his  patriotic  feelings  and 
his  Christian  sentiments  remained  operative.  The  poet's  own  life 
agreed  well  with  his  belief,  that  the  practice  ot  a  literary  man 
should  harmonise  with  his  teaching.  He  endeavoured  to  abolish 
the  notion  of  treating  poetry  as  a  plaything.  Though  his  attempts 
to  introduce  an  old  national  hero  and  the  old  Germsm  mythology 
/ailed,  they  afforded  proofs  of  his  independence  and  his  patriotism. 
Jso  man  ever  loved  his  own  native  language  more  than  did  Klop- 
stock. He  seems  almost  too  proud  of  it  when  he  says  : — *  let  no 
living  tongue  venture  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  German  !  As  it 
was  in  the  oldest  times,  when  Tacitus  wrote  of  us,  so  it  still 
remains — solitary,  unmixed,  and  incomparable ! '    When  the  poet^ 
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in  one  of  liia  odes,  boldly  censured  Friedrich  11.  for  his  neglect  of 
German  poetry,  the  king  might  have  replied,  that  a  national 
existence  must  precede  a  national  literature.  Klopstock  could 
Lave  no  adequate  notion  of  the  studies  that  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  king.  With  France  and  Austria  plotting  against  him,  he 
might  vi'ell  be  excused  if  he  did  not  read  German  poetry.  Klop- 
stock's  indignation  "was  more  justly  directed  against  'the  idle 
luxurious  princes,'  whom  he  describes  as  'obscure  in  their  own 
day  and,  afterwards,  still  more  obscure.'  The  poet's  love  of 
freedom  led  him  to  hail  the  American  War  of  Independence  and 
the  early  proclamations  of  the  French  Revolution.  'Forgive  me, 
O  ye  Franks,'  he  says,  in  one  of  his  odes,  '  if  I  ever  cautioned  my 
countrymen  against  following  your  example ;  for  now  I  am  urging 
them  to  imitate  ycu.'  He  was  about  sixty  years  old  when  he 
wrote  in  this  vein,  but  he  lived  long  enough  to  find  his  hopes  dis- 
appointed, and  seems  to  have  been  deeply  grieved.  The  verses  in 
which  he  gives  expressions  to  his  feelings  on  the  failure  of  his 
hopes  of  liberty  are  earnest  "but  rather  prosaic. 

Among  the  odes  devoted  to  friendship  and  love,  there  may  be 
found,  besides  a  few  weak  and  sentimental  specimens  already 
referred  to,  several  of  a  higher  character ;  but  their  merits  are  so 
far  formal  as  to  defy  translation.  The  following  attempt  to  trans- 
late one  of  the  shorter  of  the  odes — 'Early  Graves' — written  in 
antique  metres  and  without  rhyme,  can  give  only  the  sentiment  of 
the  original  stanzas  : — 

Welcome,  O  moon,  with  silver  light, 

Fair,  still  companion  of  the  night ! 
O,  friend  of  lonely  meditation,  stay ! 
While  clouds  drift  o'er  thyi'ace,  and  pass  away. 

Still  fairer  than  this  summer  night 

Is  young  May  morning,  glad  and  bright, 

When  sparkling  dew-drops  from  his  tresses  flow, 

And  all  the  eastern  hills  like  roses  glow. 

O  Friends,  whose  tombs,  with  moss  o'ergrown, 

Kemind  me,  I  am  left  alone. 
How  sweet  for  me — ere  you  were  called  away — 
Were  shades  of  night  and  gleams  of  breaking  day  I 

Among  the  best  of  Klopstock's  odes,   with  regard  to  their 

antique    metres,   one    in    Alcaic  strophes,  beginning  with  th« 

line:— 

Dcr,  wdchcr  nic  freuudschaftliche  Bande  bracb. 
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Hnd  another,  in  Asclepiadean  verse,  beginning  thus, 

Schon  ist,  Mutter  Natur,  deiner  Erfindung  Pracht, 

may  be  noticed  aa  examples  of  the  poet's  more  studious  versifica- 
tion. Such  odes  may,  without  difficulty,  be  put  into  Latin ;  foi 
the  sentiments  they  express,  as  well  as  their  metres,  have  an 
antique  dignity.  In  some  of  his  later  odes  the  poet  employs  con- 
structions of  words  and  sentences  so  intricate  that  they  may  afford 
practice  for  advanced  students  of  logical  analysis,  and  may  suit 
the  purpose  of  examiners  who  wish  to  puzzle  competitors  in  trans- 
lations from  German  verse. 

'Klopstock,'  says  Hegel,  'was  great  in  his  thoughts  of  nation- 
ality, freedom,  love,  friendship  and  religion.  His  genius  was,  in 
some  respects,  limited  by  the  circumstances  of  his  times  :  but,  aa 
an  earnest,  independent  and  manly  character,  he  remained  without 
a  rival  until  the  time  when  Sciiiller  appeared.'  This  was  said 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  lecture  on  lyrical  poetry,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  great  critic  confined  his  attention  to  writers  in  that  de- 
partment of  literature.  If  he  had  been  speaking  of  the  whole  of 
the  German  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  must  have 
thought  of  another  earnest,  mauly,  and  independent  character — 
Lessing. 

GoTTnoLD  Epheaim  Lessing,  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  pastor 
residing  at  Kamenz  in  Oberlausitz,  was  born  there,  on  January 
22,  1729.  His  studies,  commenced  at  the  classical  school  at 
Meissefr  (1741),  were  continued  at  Leipzig  (1746),  and  at  Berlin 
in  1748.  During  these  seven  years,  his  reading  was  very  exten- 
sive ;  but  he  found  leisure  for  recreation,  and  indulged  his  taste 
for  the  theatre.  In  1753-60  he  resided  mostly  in  Leipzig  and  in 
Berlin,  where  in  1760,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy. 
Soon  afterwards,  he  gained  an  appointment  as  secretary  to  the 
Governor  of  Silesia,  and  went  to  reside  at  Breslau.  His  life  there 
was  so  little  like  that  of  a  book-worm  that  some  plausibility  was 
.riven  to  a  false  report  that  he  had  ahnost  forsaken  his  studies  and 
had  turned  gambler.  But  during  the  five  years  passed  at  Breslau, 
he  produced  his  play  of  Minna  van  Bamhehn,  and  prepared  the 
materials  for  other  works.  In  1767  he  went  to  Hamburg,  to  assist  in 
an  endeavour  to  establish  a  national  drama,  and  there  wrote  hia 
Draviaturnie,  at  first  published  in  the  form  of  a  theatrical  journal. 
His  project  of  a  reformation  of  the  theatre  failed,  and  he  was  glad 
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to  lea\'e  Hamburg,  when  he  received  an  appointment  as  librarian 
at  Wolfenbiittel.  The  resources  of  the  great  library  there  gave 
full  scope  to  his  powers  of  research,  and  one  of  the  earlier  results 
was  the  publication  of  a  supposed  lost  treatise  on  the  Eucharist 
by  Berengar  of  Tours.  In  1776  Lessing  married  an  amiable 
widow,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  at  Hamburg.  Her 
death  in  1778  was  one  of  the  greatest  sorrows  of  his  life.  His 
publication  of  some  fragments  written  by  Reimarus,  a  Rationalist 
divine,  brought  Lessing  into  the  arena  of  a  theological  controversy 
by  which  his  later  years  were  embittered.  To  assert  his  own  doc- 
trine of  toleration  he  wrote  his  drama  of  *  Nathan  '  (published  in 
1779),  and  his  essay  'On  the  Education  of  Mankind'  (1780), 
which  still  remains  the  clearest  manifesto  ever  written  in  favour 
of  the  principles  of  a  free  theology.  His  latest  studies,  and 
especially  his  polemical  contests  had  an  imfavourable  effect  on  his 
health.  His  cheerfulness  and  sociality  declined,  and,  after  several 
severe  attacks  of  illness,  he  died  on  February  16,  1781.  A  statue 
of  the  great  critic  was  placed  near  the  library  at  Wolfenbiittel  in 
1796,  and  another,  of  colossal  size,  was  erected  at  Brunswick  in 
1853 ;  but  Lessiug's  true  monument  is  seen  in  the  best  German 
Literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  may  be  safely  said,  that 
the  works  of  other  great  men  belong  partly  to  him.  His  own  col- 
lected writings  were  first  published  at  Berlin  in  1771-94,  and  a 
better  edition  appeared  in  1838-40. 

Lessing's  personal  character,  which  was  made  the  object  of 
ungenerous  censures  during  his  life  and  after  his  decease,  is  shown 
clearly  enough  in  his  works  and  in  his  letters.  In  the  latter  are 
found  evidences  that  he  was  a  good  brother,  a  kind  husband  and 
a  faithful  friend.  As  a  literary  reformer,  he  stood  alone  in  his 
times,  and  lived  in  the  world  of  his  own  thoughts,  remote  from 
the  narrow  interests  of  the  book-worms  and  the  abstract  and 
specialist  professors  of  his  day.  That  he  was,  sometimes,  too 
severe  in  his  polemical  writings,  may  be  freely  admitted  ;  but  he 
was  a  disinterested  inquirer  for  truth,  and  his  criticism  was  mostly 
directed  against  errors  and  not  against  persons. 

Lessing's  best  works  may  be  classified  as  dramatic,  critical  and 
didactic.  The  first  of  his  more  important  dramas,  *  Miss  Sara 
Sampson  '  (1755),  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  introduction  of 
scenes  from  real  life  in  the  middle  classes.  Minna  von  Barn- 
helm  (1763),  was  the  first  truly  national  drama  that  appeared  on 
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the  German  stage.  Its  background  is  supplied  by  the  events  of 
tlie  Seven  Years'  War,  and  its  purport  is  generous  and  conciliatory. 
Of  a  narrow  provincial  patriotism  Lessing  would  know  nothing  ; 
his  tone  throughout  the  drama  is  friendly  towards  both  Saxons 
and  Prussians.  Tellheim,  the  hero,  is  a  Prussian  officer  who  is 
engaged  in  levying  war  contributions  in  a  poor  district  of  Saxony, 
and  who  pities  and  spares  the  people,  for  whom  he  pays  money 
out  of  his  own  resources.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  is  ac- 
cused of  dishonest  dealings  with  the  enemy,  is  prosecuted  and  falls 
into  poverty  and  military  disgrace.  His  conduct  has,  however, 
won  more  than  the  admiration  of  Minna,  a  Saxon  lady,  to  whom 
he  has  been  betrothed  during  the  war.  She  now  comes  forward 
to  aid  him ;  but  he  will  not  allow  her  to  share  in  his  disgrace  and 
poverty.  Minna  endeavours  to  change  his  resolution,  at  first  by 
reasonings,  but,  afterwards,  by  the  stratagem  of  pretending  to  be  in 
needy  circumstances  andin  want  of  a  defender.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add,  that  her  plot  has  a  successful  conclusion.  The  exposition  of 
the  drama  is  clear,  and  its  action— though  too  much  retarded  in 
the  third  act — moves  on  well  in  other  parts ;  while  several  minor 
incidents  are  skilfully  made  useful  in  leading  to  the  result.  It 
must  be  regretted  that  the  author  did  not  write  more  dramas  of 
this  class.  His  next  important  work  is  of  another  type.  He  had 
planned,  before  1760,  a  tragedy  on  the  old  Roma^stogof^Vir- 
ginia,  and  this  work,  modernised  and  otherwise  changed780  as  to 
serve  a  concealed  purpose,  appeared  as  the  tragedy  of  '  Emilia 
Galotti,'  in  1772.  It«  scenes  are  laid  in  Italy ;  but  the  purport  is 
an  exposure  of  the  vices  and  the  tyranny  of  a  corrupted  aristocracy, 
wherever  found.  The  style  is  laconic,  realistic,  aud  often  made 
very  powerful  by  condensation.  Nothing  can  be  more  painful 
than  the  conclusion ;  but  the  exposition  and  the  development  of 
the  crisis  make  the  catastrophe  inevitable.  The  innocent  victim 
is  first  made  to  appear  guilty  of  a  crime  of  which  she  never 
dreamed ;  she  is  deprived  of  liberty,  and  is  artfully  surrounded  by 
deadly  intrigues  planned  by  a  creature — Marinelli— ^for  the  licen- 
tious Prince  who  employs  him.  At  this  moment,  Odoardo,  the 
father  of  the  heroine,  gains  a  brief  interview  with  his  daughter, 
Emilia,  for  whom  there  is  now  only  one  way  of  escape  : — 

Odoardo.  The  thought  that  under  a  show  of  law  and  justice — 0  tho 
infernal  mocker}- ! — they  will  tear  you  from  my  bosom — carry  you  sway 
to  the  house  of  Grimaldi ! 
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Emilia.  They  will  tear  m^  away,  you  say — to  carrj-  me  thither  ?  They 
will,  you  say,  as  if,  father,  «oe  had  no  will ! 

Odoardo.  It  made  me  mad  ;  I  seized  this  (/te  shows  a  dagger')  to  pier\:e  one 
of  the  two !  .  .  . 
Emilia.  Give  the  steel  to  me  father. 
Odoardo.  Child,  this  is  no  hair-pin  to  play  with.  .  ,  ,  , 
Emilia.  Give  it  to  me  father.    Now  give  it  me  I 
Odoardo.  There  ! — I  give  it — there  ! 

[<SA«  w  about  to  stab  herself,  when  he  snatches 

away  the  dagger'.  .  .  . 
She  plucks  a  rose  from  her  head-dress  and 
tears  it  to  pieces,  while  she  speaks  in  a  bit- 
ter tone.} 
Emilia.  In  the  old  times,  there  lived  a  father  who,  to  save  his  child,  buried 
the  steel  in  her  bosom,  and  so  gave  her  life  a  second  time.     It  is  an  old  story  I 
Such  fiithers  once  lived  ;  but  there  are  none  like  them  now  ! 

Odoardo.  Yes,  yes,  there  is,  at  least,  one—  (Ae  stabs  Emilia") — God  !  what 
have  I  done?  {She falls  into  his  arms.) 

Emilia.  Broken  off  the  rose  before  it  was  blighted.  Let  me  kiss  that 
father's  hand. 

[7%«  Prince  and  Marinelli  enter  the  room.'] 
'  Prince.  What  is  here  !    Emilia — what  has  hurt  her  ? 
Odoardo.  She  is  well — quite  well. 
Prince,  (stepping  nearer  to  Odoardo.) 

Terrible  !  what  is  this ! 
llarinelli.  Oh  ! 

Prince.  Horrible  father !  what  is  this  you've  done  ? 
Odoardo.  I've  culled  a  rose  before  the  storm  could  blight  it.    Is  it  not  so 
my  daughter  ? 

Emilia.  Not  you,  father — I  mj'self — 

Odoardo.  Not  so,  daughter — say  not  that  as  you  leave  this  world.  'Twas 
your  father  ! — 'Twas  your  own  miserable  father! 

[She  dies;  he  gently  lays  her  corpse  on  the  floor. 1 

Now  Prince,  step  hither !  Look  there  t  .  .  .  You  expect  that  1  shall  con- 
clude this,  like  a  common  tragedy',  by  burying  this  steel  in  mj'  own  heart. 
You  mistake  me. — There  !  (He  flings  down  the  weapon.)  There  lies  the  red- 
dened witness  of  the  crime.  And  now  to  the  dungeon — and  then  to  my 
trial,  with  you,  Prince,  for  my  judge  !  and  then — yonder ! — I  summon  you 
to  appear  before  the  Judge  of  all  mankind.  .  .  . 

The  attack  on  bad  princes  and  a  corrupt  aristocracy  was  partly 
concealed  in  the  tragedy  of  '  Emilia  Galotti.'  The  purport  of 
Lessing's  last  drama,  '  Nathan  the  Wise '  (1779),  was  so  evident 
and  attracted  so  much  attention  that  it  served  to  cast  into  the 
shade  the  artistic  merits  of  the  plot.  Among  the  leading  charac- 
ters, Saladin,  the  Mussulman,  Nathan  the  Jew,  and  a  Christian 
Templar — all  separated  by  their  creeds — are  bound  together  by 
mutual  good  services.  The  interest  of  the  drama  concentrates 
itself  in  the  story  of  'The  Three  Rings  ' — borrowed  from  a  novel 
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by  Boccaccio — which  is  made  to  serve  as  a  text  from  which  to 
preach  the  duty  of  universal  religious  toleration.  '  Nathan  '  was 
the  result  of  Lessing's  own  experience  of  theological  controversy, 
and  this  explains  the  fact  that  its  purport  is  too  manifest.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether,  apart  from  such  experience,  his  own  critical 
judgment  would  have  commended  such  a  prevalence  of  the 
didactic  element  as  is  found  in  this  drama.  He  was  so  earnest  in 
his  wishes  for  its  success  that  he  wrote  : — *  health  and  happiness 
for  the  place  where  "Nathan  "  shall,  first,  be  represented  ! ' 

Nothing  more  can  be  said  here  of  the  doctrine  implied  in 
'Nathan;  '  but  a  quotation  may  show  something  of  its  dramatic 
power.  In  the  fifth  scene  of  the  third  act,  Nathan,  a  liberal 
Israelite,  famous  for  his  wisdom,  is  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Sultan,  Saladin,  in  his  palace.  The  Israelite  expects  that  some 
loan  of  money  will  be  demanded,  and  is,  therefore,  surprised,  when 
he  finds  that  the  Sultan  wishes  to  talk  of  the  three  creeds  pro- 
fessed in  Palestine.  *  Of  these  three  only  one  can  be  true/  says 
Saladin,  who  now  commands  Nathan  to  state,  in  confidence,  his 
own  sincere  belief.  The  Israelite,  requests  that,  before  he  gives 
a  direct  answer,  he  may  be  allowed  to  recite  a  parable^  and  when 
permission  has  been  given,  he  thus  proceeds  : — 


In  the  oldest  times,  and  in  an  eastern  land. 

There  lived  a  man  who  had  a  precious  ring. 

This  gem — an  opal  of  a  hundred  tints — 

Had  such  a  virtue  as  would  make  the  wearer 

Who  trusted  it,  beloved  by  God  aud  man. 

What  wonder,  if  the  man  who  had  this  ring 

Preserved  it  well,  and,  by  his  will,  declared 

It  should  for  ever  in  his  house  remain  ? 

At  last  when  death  came  near,  he  called  the  son 

Whom  he  loved  best,  and  (^ave  to  him  the  ring. 

With  one  strict  charge ; — '  My  son,  when  you  mtist  die^ 

Let  this  be  given  to  3'our  own  darling  child — 

The  son  whom  you  love  best— without  regard 

To  any  rights  of  birth.' — 'Twas  thus  the  ring 

Was  always  passed  on  to  the  best-beloved. 

Sultaun !  you  understand  me  7^— 

Saladht.  Yea.    Go  on ! — 

Nathan.  A  father,  who,  at  last  possessed  this  ring 
Had  three  dear  sons — all  dutiful  and  true — 
All  three  alike  beloved. — But,  at  one  time. 
This  son,  and  then  another,  seemed  most  dear.^ 
Most  worthy  of  the  ring ;  and  it  was  given, 
By  promLse,  tirst  to  this  son,  then  to  that, 
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Until  it  might  be  claimed  by  all  the  three. 
At  last,  when  death  drew  nigh,  the  father  felt 
His  heart  distracted  by  the  doubt  to  whom 
The  ring  was  due.    He  could  not  favour  one 
And  leave  two  sons  in  grief !    How  did  he  act? 
He  called  a  goldsmith  in,  gave  him  the  gem. 
And  bade  him  make  exactlj'  of  that  form, 
Two  other  rings,  and  spare  nor  cost  ncr  pains 
To  make  all  three  alike.    And  this  was  dobe 
So  well,  the  owner  of  the  first,  true  ring 
Could  find  no  shade  of  difference  in  the  three. 
And  now  he  called  his  sons — one  at  a  time — 
He  gave  to  each  a  blessing  and  a  ring — 
One  of  the  three — and  died — 

Saladin.  Well,  well.    Go  on. 

JS'athan.  My  tale  is  ended.    You  may  guess  the  sequel :— • 
The  father  dies ;  immediately  each  son 
Comes  forward  with  his  ring,  and  asks  to  be 
Proclaimed  as  head  and  ruler  of  the  house ; 
All  three  assert  one  claim,  and  show  their  rings- 
All  made  alike.    To  find  the  first — the  true — 
It  was  as  prp.nt.  fl  pnyiSTilp  as  tnr  lis —    *" 


To  find  the  one  true  faith. 

Saladinr\.s  thAf,  tften,  all  the  answer  I  must  have  ? 

Nathan.  'Tis  my  apology,  if  I  decline 
To  act  as  judge,  or  to  select  the  ring — 
The  one,  true  gem,  of  three  all  made  alike ; 
All  given  by  one — 

Saladin.  There !  talk  no  more  of '  rings.'— 

The  three  religions  that,  at  first,  were  named 
Are  all  distinct — aye,  down  to  dress — food — drink — 

Nathan.  Just  so  !  and  yet  their  claims  are  all  alike^ 
As  founded  upon  history,  on  facts 
Believed,  and  handed  down  from  sire  to  son, 
Uniting  them  in  faith.    Can  we — the  Jews- 
Distrust  the  testimony  of  our  race  ? 
Distrust  the  men  who  gave  us  birth,  whose  love 
Did  ne'er  deceive  us ;  but,  when  we  were  babes, 
Taught  us,  by  means  of  fables,  for  our  good  ? 
Must  you  distrust  your  own  true  ancestors, 
To  flatter  mine  ? — or  must  a  Christian  doubt 
His  father's  words,  and  so  agree  with  ours  ? — 

Saladin.  Allah  ! — the  Israelite  is  speaking  truth, 
And  I  am  silenced — 

Nathan.  Let  me  name  the  rings 

Once  more  ! — The  sons  at  last,  in  bitter  strife. 
Appeared  before  a  judge,  and  each  declared 
He  had  the  one  true  gem,  given  by  his  father ; 
All  said  the  same,  and  all  three  spoke  the  truth; 
Each,  rather  than  suspect  his  father's  word. 
Accused  his  brethren  of  a  fraud — 
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Saladin.  What  then  ?— 

What  sentence  could  the  judge  pronounce  ? — Go  on. 

Nathan.  Thus  said  the  judge  ; — 'go,  bring  ycur  father  here; 
Let  him  come  forth !  or  I  dismiss  the  case. 
Must  I  sit  guessing  riddles ! — must  I  wait 
Till  the  true  ring  shall  speak  out  for  itself  ? — 
But  stay  ! — 'twas  said  that  the  authentic  gem 
Had  virtue  that  could  make  its  wearer  loved 
By  God  and  man.    That  shall  decide  the  case. 
Tell  me  who  of  the  three  is  best  beloved 
By  his  two  brethren.    Silent? — Then  the  ring 
Hath  lost  its  charm  ! — Each  claimant  loves  himself. 
But  wins  no  love.    The  rings  are  forgeries  ; 
'TIS  plain,  the  first,  authentic  gem  was  lost ; 
To  keep  his  word  with  you,  and  hide  his  loss, 
Your  father  had  these  three  rings  made — these  three, 
Instead  of  one —  ' 

Saladin.  Well  spoken,  judge,  at  last ! 

Nathan.  'But  stay,'  the  judge  continued; — '  hear  one  word— • 
The  best  advice  I  have  to  give ;  then  go. — 
Let  each  still  trust  the  ring  given  by  his  father  !— 
It  might  be,  he  would  show  no  partial  love ; 
He  loved  all  threcj^nd^iherefore,  would  not  give 
The  rin^"l6  oiie^nd  grieve  tne  otner  two.' 
Go,  emulate  your  father's  "T'^LlflV-i 
Let  each  first  test  his  ring  an'Ssliow  its  power  ; 
But  aid  it,  while  you  test ;  be  merciful, 
Forbearing,  kind  to  all  men,  and  submit 
Your  will  to  God.    Such  virtues  shall  increase 
Whatever  powers  the  rings  themselves  may  have ; 
When  these,  among  your  late  posterit^v, 
Have  shown  their  virtue — in  some  future  time, 
A  thousand  thousand  years  away  from  now — 
Then  hither  come  again  ! — A  wiser  man 
Than  one  now  sitting  here  will  hear  you  then. 
And  will  pronounce  the  sentence — ' 

Saladin.  Allah!  Allah! 

Nathan,  Now,  Saladin,  art  thou  that '  wiser  man  t 
Art  thou  the  judge  who  will,  at  last,  pronounce 
The  sentence  ? — 

[Saladin  grasps  Nathan's  hand,  and  hchtt 
to  the  end  of  the  conversation.] 

Saladin.  I  the  judge  ? — I'm  dast !  I'm  nothing  I 

Tis  Allah  ! — Nathan,  now  I  understand  ; 
The  thousand  thousand  years  have  not  yet  passed ; 
The  Judge  is  not  yet  come ;  I  must  not  place 
Myself  upon  His  throne  I  I  understand — 
Farewell,  dear  Nathan  !  Go. — Be  still  my  friend. 

Lessing  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  critics  and^^^^olenncal 
writers.      He  had  the  power  of  placing  himself  fairlj  in  the 
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position  of  his  antagonist,  and  could  make  a  true  analysis  of  an 
antithesis  serve  as  a  development  of  his  own  thesis.  The  style  of 
his  critical  writings  is  not  a  dress  put  upon  his  thoughts,  but  a 
medium  so  transparent,  that  we  never  think  of  it.  It  is  dialectic 
and  dramatic ;  thoughts  arise  one  after  another,  in  an  inevitable 
order,  and  converse  together,  or  contend,  until  the  strongest  gains 
the  mastery,  and  asserts  itself  clearly  as  the  victor.  The  opposites 
of  all  the  faults  commonly  found  in  writers  on  metaphysics  and 
aesthetics  are  found  in  Lessing's  prose. 

Of  the  contents  of  his  critical  works  it  is  hard  to  give,  within 
our  limits,  any  fair  summary.  He  began  with  an  exposure  of  the 
errors  of  critics  who  had  confounded  poetry  with  descriptive  and 
didactic  writings,  and  he  assigned  to  such  fables  as  Bodmer  and 
others  had  praised  too  highly  their  proper,  subordinate  place. 
Lessing's  own  fables  are  remarkably  concise,  and  so  clear  that  they 
want  no  appendices.  Here,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  shortest, 
which  he  addressed  to  imitative  writers  : — 

•  Name  any  animal  so  clever  ^hat  I  cannot  imitate  him,'  said  the  ape  to 
the  fox.  *  Tell  me,'  said  the  fox,  '  where  is  there  any  animal  so  contempti- 
l)le,  that  he  would  think  of  imitating  you.' 

In  Virgil's  story  of  the  Priest  Laokoon.and  his  sons,  the  father, 
while  he  wrestles  with  the  python,  utters  loud  cries ;  hut  in  the 
well-known  work  of  sculpture  representing  the  dreadful  crisis,  the 
central  figure  has  no  distortion  of  the  face.  Lessing,  in" Lis 
Laokoon,  makes  use  of  these  facts  to  show  the  difference  between 
poetry  on  one  side,  and  sculpture  and  painting  on  the  other.  Epic 
poetry,  he  contends,  must  narrate  events  ;  painting  and  sculpture 
represent  co-existent  objects.  In  poetry  the  expression  of  extreme 
pain  may  be  allowed,  for  it  passes  away ;  in  sculpture,  where  it 
would  be  fixed  for  ever,  it  is  out  of  place.  Hence  repose  is  tho 
essential  chai'acteristic  of  ancient  sculpture,  as  Winckelmann  had 
already  contended.  Painting  may  indicate  action,  when  tho  artist, 
though  representing  one  moment  in  a  series  of  events,  suggests  its 
antecedent  and  its  result.  So  far  painting  may  resemble  poetry. 
Again,  as  the  poet  speaks  of  bodies  as  well  as  of  actions,  he  may 
touch  on  the  province  of  painting,  when  he  applies  to  objects 
their  descriptive  epithets ;  but  he  must  not  dwell  on  descriptions. 
In  other  words,  he  must  not  try  to  do  in  words  and  tones  what  the 
painter  can  do,  far   more  successfully,   in   outlines,   shades   and 
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colours.  The  two  arts  are  sisters ;  but  they  m  ast  ever  be  clearly 
distinguished.  '  I  should  have  no  faith  in  mj  theory,'  says  Lessing, 
*  if  I  did  not  find  it  confirmed  by  Homer's  practice.'  The  critic 
then  analyses  the  epic  style  of  the  Iliad,  and  especially  notices 
that  -while  events  are  fully  narrated  no  long  descriptions  are  giveu 
of  the  objects  connected  with  the  story  ....  A  ship,  for  ex- 
ample, is  mentioned  as  'the  black  ship,'  the  'hollow,'  or  'the 
well-rowed  black  ship.'  Of  the  stationary  object  Homer  says  no 
more  ;  but  when  he  speaks  of  an  action,  or  of  a  series  of  actions, 
connected  with  a  ship — such  as  rowing,  embarking,  or  landing — 
he  tells  its  story  so  fully  that,  if  a  painter  would  represent  the 
whole,  he  must  divide  it  into  five  or  six  pictures.  When  the 
poet  would  give  us  a  notion  of  Agamemnon's  dress,  he  makes  the 
king  clothe  himself,  putting  on  one  garment  after  another  and,  at 
last,  grasping  his  sceptre  ;  and  how  is  the  sceptre  introduced  ? — 
Does  Homer  try  to  paint,  in  words,  its  golden  studs  and  its 
carvings  ?  No ;  he  gives  its  history,  and  tells  us  how  it  first  canie 
from  the  forge  of  Vulcan ;  how  it  then  shone  in  the  hand  of  Zeus, 
and  was  handed  down  by  Hermea  to  the  warlike  Pelops,  and  so, 
at  last,  came  into  the  possession  of  Atreus,  the  shepherd  of  his 
people. 

Such  notes  as  the  above,  may  indicate  the  character  of  Lessing's 
theory  of  epic  poetry.  His  contributions  to  the  criticism  of  the 
drama  are  not  less  valuable.  In  his  Hamhurgische  Dramaturyie 
(1767-68),  which  was  started  as  a  theatrical  journal  and  review, 
I^essing  exposes  the  errors  of  theorists  who  had  piiarnnppiYfd 
Aristotle's  doctrine  oT  tlie  ttiree  unities.  He  shows  that  the  unities 
of  time  and  place  were  not  always  observed  by  the  best  Greek 
dramatists,  while  he  establishes  his  own  doctrines  on  the  authority 
of  Aristotle  and  on  examples  taken  from  the  Greek  dramatists,  and 
from  Shakspere  and  Calderon.  He  denounces  imitations  of 
French  models ;  but  by  no  means  speaks  altogether  contemptuously 
of  the  French  theatre.  Its  best  writers  might  have  attained  the 
highest  honours  in  tragedy,  he  says,  if  they  had  not  regarded  them 
as  already  atfeiined.  Of  French  comedy  Lessing  writes  with  a 
full  appreciation  of  its  excellence. 

These  outlines  give  no  adequate  notion  of  the  grasp  of  thought, 
the  wide  research  and  the  extensive  reading  found  in  the  critical 
works  on  which  Lessing's  reputation  is  founded.  He  denounced 
the  poetry  of  adjectives  cultivated  by  descriptive  versifiers;  ha 
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exposed  the  dogmatic  character  of  Gottsched's  theory ;  the  decla- 
mation issued  as  criticism  by  Bodmer  ;  the  sentimentalism  and 
want  of  artistic  form  in  Klopstock's  epic,  and  the  prosing  of  the 
fabulists,  who  wished  to  make  a  pulpit  of  poetry ;  but  in  all  this 
apparently  negative  work,  his  purport  was  neither  satirical  nor 
destructive :  he  was  building  while  he  was  pulling  down,  he  at- 
attracted  the  attention  of  readers  to  the  surpassing  genius  of 
Shakspere  and,  while  denouncing  slavish  imitation,  he  demanded 
a  profound  respect  for  the  great  works  of  antiquity.  In  a  word, 
he  gave  to  literature  an  inspiring  idea  which  has  been  already 
partly  developed,  and  is  still  going  on  towards  its  full  realisation. 

*  Every  great  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  world,'  says  Hegel, 

*  has  been  done  through  the  might  of  an  idea.'  The  labours  of 
Lessing  supply  strong  proofs  of  that  doctrine. 

Soon  after  the  Laokoon  was  published  (1766),  it  was  reviewed 
by  Prof.  Klotz,  a  man  of  extensive  attainments  in  history,  who 
had  written  a  treatise  on  *  The  Uses  of  Antique  Gems.'  Lessing, 
in  his  reply  to  the  reviewer,  attacked — unjustly,  as  erudite 
specialists  have  said — the  reviewer's  book  on  antique  gems,  and 
wrote  several  polemical  lectures  addressed  to  Klotz,  which  were 
afterwards  collected  as  'Antiquarian  Letters'  (1768-69).  Their 
tone  is,  sometimes,  very  severe  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Klotz  was  an  abusive  critic.  In  reviewing  a  book,  he  had 
described  the  author  as  a  fraudulent  and  intemperate  wine- 
merchant,  who  bad  run  away  from  his  creditors,  and  had  been 
reduced  to  starvation. 

Shut  out  from  the  discussion  of  politics,  German  professors  in 
Lessing's  day  too  often  expressed  in  their  literary  conti'oversies 
such  angry  feelings  as  now  find  a  vent  in  the  strife  of  factions.  It 
has  been  regretted  that  Lessing  expended  his  energy  on  unworthy 
topics  and  was  not  allowed  to  write  freely  on  political  affairs. 
Some  indications  of  what  he  might  have  done  in  this  way  may  be 
found  in  the  interesting  conversations  which  appeared  under  the 
title,  *  Ernst  and  Falk  '  (1778).  Falk  is  a  freemason,  arid  pleads 
for  the  formation  of  an  International  Union,  intended  to  supply 
the  defects  of  all  local  forms  of  government  and  to  prevent  war. 
States,  he  argues,  must  have  their  boundaries  and  their  several 
tendencies  to  make  themselves  insular.  Their  relations  with  each 
other  are,  therefore,  constantly  in  danger  of  assuming  a  hostile 
character.     What  is  wanted,  to  lessen  the  haishness  of  theii 
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divisions,  is  a  union  of  catholic  men,  whose  sympathies  have  no 
local  bounds,  and  whose  good  will  embraces  the  world.  It  might 
be  thought,  that  religion  should  supply  such  a  bond  of  nations* 
but  instead  of  religion,  says  Falk,  we  have  religions,  and  it  is  toe 
well-known,  that  they  have  made  wider  the  separation  of  one 
people  from  another.  Hence  the  want  of  a  free  union  of  men, 
meeting,  not  as  German,  French  and  English,  but  as  men,  and 
united,  not  by  sympathy  alone — 'as  in  an  invisible  Church  * — but 
also  by  an  organisation  founded  on  catholic  ideas.  This  argu- 
ment is  very  skilfully  conducted  by  Falk ;  especially  in  the  second 
dialogue  in  which  Ernst  is  imconsciously  led  round  to  assert, 
at  last,  the  doctrine  which  be  denied  when  the  discussion  was 
commenced. 

The  controversy  in  which  Lessing  was  engaged  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  excited  him  to  write  the  series  of  eleven 
letters  entitled  '  Anti-Goetze '  (addressed  to  a  pastor  named  Goetz, 
residing  at  Hamburg),  and  the  philosophical  essay  *  On  the  Edu- 
cation of  Mankind.*  The  claim  of  Lessing  to  the  authorship 
of  this  work  has  been  recently  disputed ;  but  no  ground  has 
been  shewn  for  believing  that  any  other  man  of  the  eighteenth 
century  could  have  written  it.  If  it  is  briefly  noticed  here,  it  is 
because,  thougl#the  style  is  concise,  the  speculative  purport  is  far 
too  extensive  to  be  fairly  treated  within  any  narrow  limits.  The 
hundred  paragraphs  of  which  the  essay  consists  contain  thoughts 
that  might  be  beaten  out  into  as  many  volumes.  Indeed,  this 
•work  has  been  done  by  the  German  writers  who  represent  the 
school  of  free  theology ;  but  the  original  essay  may  still  be  viewed 
as  the  best  and  clearest  manifesto  of  their  school.  All  the  reli- 
gious controversies  of  Germany  appear  to  be  reducing  themselves 
to  one;  between  the  principles  of  toleration  maintained  in  this 
essay  and  the  claims  of  a  personal  infallibility  asserted  by  the 
Jesuits. 

When  viewed  apart  from  its  advocacy  of  religious  toleration, 
Lessing's  brief  treatise  is  still  important;  for  it  contains  the 
germs  of  several  far  more  extensive,  but  not  more  luminous,  works 
on  the  philosophy  of  history.  The  honour  ascribed  to  Herder,  of 
having  first  opened  that  field  of  research  must  be  restored  to 
Lessing.  His  practical  purport  is  to  contend'  for  a  toleration 
of  all  difierences  of  opinions,  to  recommend  the  exercise  of  patience 
in  the  midst  of  religious  and  other  errors,  and,  lastly,  to  assert 
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his  own  trust  in  a  slow  but  sure  progi'ession  of  the  human  race, 
in  both  knowledge  and  virtue.  A  gradual  revelation  of  truth, 
he  argues,  is  the  best  possible  education  for  mankind.  The  pro- 
cess may  be  slow ;  but  the  straight  line,  says  Lessing,  is  not 
always  practically  the  shortest.  How  do  we  know  all  that  Provi- 
dence has  to  do  with  men  besides  leading  them  onwards  ?  How 
do  we  know,  that  seeming  deviations  from  the  direct  line  of  pro- 
gress, and  even  some  retrogressions,  may  not  be  necessary  ?  Then 
arises  the  question  ;  for  the  men  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  live  in 
the  darker  times  of  a  progressive  revelation,  what  consolation  can 
there  be  found  in  the  belief  that,  for  others,  the  daylight  will,  at 
last,  appear  ?  To  this  Lessing  replies  by  a  bold  suggestion,  that 
men  may  possibly  be  allowed  to  return  to  this  world,  in  order  to 
amend  their  errors  and  to  fulfil  their  best  aspirations.  To  console 
those  who  deplore  the  time  apparently  lost  by  mankind,  in  their 
pursuit  of  errors,  Lessing — speaking  as  a  representative  of  the 
human  race — declares  finally,  that  the  time  so  lost  can  be  well 
afforded ;  '  for,'  says  he,  *  is  not  the  whole  of  eternity  still 
oursp' 

In  this,  his  last  work,  Lessing  stands  on  his  own  ground,  and 
must  not  be  vaguely  classed  with  the  Rationalists  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  When  he  refers  to  three  of^he  doctrines  of 
orthodoxy  which  have  often  been  described  as  opposed  to  reason, 
he  suggests  that  these  may,  some  day,  be  made  clear.  He  speaks 
with  respect  even  of  the  mystics  of  the  fourteenth  century^  and  of 
some  visionaries  who  have  looked  for  a  speedy  Millennium,  ho 
has  nothing  more  severe  to  say  than  that  they  had  a  prophetic 
dream,  and  expected,  too  impatiently,  its  fulfilment. 

Lessing  had  not  entered  the  arena  of  controversy  with  impunity. 

*  Candide  *  and  other  works  by  Voltaire  hardly  brought  on  their 
writer  such  reprobation  as  fell  on  the  author  of  '  Nathan  '  in  the 
last  two  years  of  his  life.  Gossips  went  from  house  to  house 
among  his  friends,  and  warned  them  to  shun  his  errors,  and  after  hia 
death,  his  friends  had  to  suffer  for  their  respect  to  his  memory. 
FpvIedeich  Heinrich  Jacobi,  who  had  a  taste  for  polemical 
excitement,  though  he  wrote  in  a  sentimental  style,  founded  on 
some  words  ascribed  to  Lessing  a  charge  of  *  pantheism.'  Les- 
sing's  friend  Mendelssohn,    whose   character   suggested  that  of 

*  Nathan,'  was  an  invalid  at  the  time ;  but  he  came  forward  to 
repel  the  charge,  exhausted  his  strength  in  the  controversy,  and 
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eacrificed  his  life  to  his  respect  for  the  memory  of  Lbssing. 
Among  the  prose-writers  and  moralists  of  his  times,  there  was 
hardly  a  character  moi-e  amiable  than  that  of  Mendelssohn.  The 
griititude  of  his  Israelite  friends  for  his  efforts  in  their  behalf — 
especially  in  favour  of  a  more  liberal  education — was  rather  ex- 
travagantly expressed  when  they  said ;  '  from  Moses  to  Mose8 
there  was  none  like  Moses.'  Three  of  his  sons  were  eminent  men, 
and  one  of  his  grandsons  was  the  accomplished  and  amiable 
musician  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy. 

Klopstock  was  a  poet,  but  he  knew  litUfi_of  the  xulgs  of  poetic 
art.  Lessing  was  noT  5^  poe^in  the  higher  sense  of  the  name; ~ 
but  he  was  a  true  and  genial  critic.  If  the  genius  of  Klopstock 
had  been  always  guided  by  Lessing's  judgment,  a  greater  poem 
than  *  The  Messias,'  might  have  been  produced  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Klopstock  and  Lessing  were  literary  reformers.  The 
writer  of  'The  Messias '  kindled  enthusiasm ;  the  author  of  the 
Laokoon,  wrote  to  unite  deep  thought  with  artistic  beauty.  These 
men  represented  the  kindred  powers  of  warmth  and  light ;  of  life 
nnd  order.  Klopstock  suggested  that  poets  should  employ  their 
powers  on  worthy  themes,  and  Lessing  taught  them  how  to 
write.  The  inspiration  of  the  poet  and  the  enlightenment  of  the 
critic  were  derived  from  one  source  and  employed  to  one  end. 
They  were  ideal  men,  and  had  thoughts  that  united  their  labours 

<with  the  interests  of  a  future  literature. 
No  such  ideas  inspired  WrELAXP.  The  chief  duty  of  a  literary 
man,  as  he  understood  it,  was  to  amuse  his  readers,  and  to  fulfil  it 
he  must  be,  in  the  first  place,  conciliatory ;  he  must  adapt  both 
his  subject  and  his  style  to  the  fashion  of  his  times.  The  taste  of 
many  readers  in  the  higher  classes  of  society  was  still  French 
when  Wieland  began  to  write  fictions.  German  literature  had 
been  cultivated,  and  its  style  had  been  improved,  but  its  topics 
must  be  changed,  in  order  that  it  might  be  introduced  to  courts 
and  to  the  higher  circles.  Wieland  saw  the  necessity  of  this 
change,  and  while  he  wrote  with  gracefulness  and  vivacity  in 
verse  and  prose,  he  exteuded  greatly  the  range  of  topics  found  in 
li'i-ht  literature.  He  borrowed  his  materials  from  ancient  and 
mediaeval  times,  and  from  modem  European  fiction,  and  treated 
them  in  a  style  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  the  upper  classes.  For 
them  the  enthusiasm  and  the  Christian  sentiment  of  Klopstock 
were  tiresome,  and  they  complained,  not  without  a  cause,  of  his 
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pompous  and  sometimes  intricate  style.  No  faults  could  he  found 
in  Lessing's  style ;  but  the  great  critic  was  a  close  thinker  and 
wished  to  make  his  readers  think.  This  was  in  itself  intolerable, 
and,  moreover,  he  had  the  fault  of  refusing  to  write  oh  such  topics 
as  the  aristocracy  cared  for.  A  restoration  of  the  ancient  cha- 
racter of  the  theatre,  as  a  national  institution,  and  a  union  of  old 
and  true  forms  of  art  with  the  growth  of  modern  literature ; — 
these  were  not  subjects  to  attract  the  attention  of  many  among 
the  refined  classes.  Wieland  understood  their  prejudices,  and  he 
wrote  to  suit  them.  He  had  been  educated  partly  under  the 
influence  of  pietism  ;  but  he  had  liberated  himself  from  its  re- 
straints, and  had  become  as  free  in  the  treatment  as  in  the  choice 
of  subjects.  This  change  in  both  style  and  purport  took  place, 
apparently,  so  suddenly  that  it  excited  some  surprise  among 
literary  men.  Severe  critics  even  called  the  new  writer  a  Parisian 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XV. 

Christoph  Martin  Wieland,  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  pastor, 
was  born  near  Biberach  in  1733.  During  his  course  of  studies, 
at  a  school  near  Magdeburg  and  at  the  University  of  Tubingen,  he 
read  extensively  in  French  and  English,  as  well  as  in  ancient 
literature,  and  wrote  verses.  His  love  of  poetry  gained  for  him 
au  introduction  to  Bodmer  of  Ziirich,  in  whose  house  he  lived  two 
years,  devoting  his  time  mostly  to  verse-writing  on  serious  themes. 
He  began  one  epic  on  '  Cyrus,'  and  completed  another  on  '  The 
Trial  of  Abraham.'  At  this  time,  he  was,  formally,  Pietistic,  ai'i 
wrote,  in  a  work  called  *  The  Sentiments  of  a  Christian,'  8om« 
severe  criticisms  on  light  literature.  But,  after  leaving  Ziirich, 
Wieland  seemed  to  forget  all  the  teachings  of  Bodmer  and  other 
serious  advisers.  The  society  to  which  the  young  poet  gained 
access,  when  he  went  to  live  at  Biberach,  included  several  friends 
whose  tastes  in  literature  were  opposed  to  everything  severe  or 
Pietistic,  Wielnnd  now  read  French  romances,  became  more  con- 
versant with  English  literature,  translated  fluently  several  ot 
Shakspere's  plays,  and  began  to  write  fiction  in  a  style  that  was  new 
in  German  literature.  In  his  tale  of  'Don  Sylvio '  (1764),  he 
cast  ridicule  on  professors  of  Pietism,  which  he  now  called  fana- 
ticism. He  still  had  a  didactic  purport;  but  it  was  no  longer 
serious,  for  he  pleaded  in  favour  of  a  well-regulated  Epicurean 
practice,  founded  on  such  philosophy  as  might  be  stated  In  a  few 
Horatian  stanzas.     He  wrote  playfully  against  severity  fud  dog' 
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matisra  and,  especially,  exposed  the  danger  of  extremes  in 
opinions  or  in  practice.  In  his  '  A^j^pngin. '  he  suggested  that 
ascetic  piety  might  lead  to  sensuality.  These  views  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  style  so  new  and  lively  that  it  was  said,  '  Wieland'k 
muse  had  cast  off  her  nun's  attire  and  had  dressed  herself  as  a 
fashionable  dame.'  Lessing  jocosely  said  that  'she  had  forsaken 
heaven.' 

In  1772  Wieland  went  to  "Weimar,  where  he  was  engaged  as 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Duchess.  He  established  there  his 
literary  journal,  'The  German  Mercury,'  which  was  soon  regarded 
as  an  authority  and  had  a  long  success.  In  his  later  years  Wie- 
land still  wrote  on  industriously,  though  his  popularity  was 
opposed  by  the  poets  of  the  Hainhund,  and  by  the  (so-called) 
'men  of  original  genius.'  The  tendencies  already  indicated  in  his 
poems  '  Musarion  '  and  '  The  New  Amadis,'  were  continued  in  the 
prose  romances  written  during  his  long  residence  in  and  near 
"Weimar.  Here,  surrounded  by  literary  friends  and  placed  in 
easy  circumstances,  he  maintained  his  literary  activity  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  died  in  1813.  Goethe,  as  a  member  of  the 
Amelia  Lodge,  pronounced  a  masonic  eulogium  on  the  character 
of  Wieland,  who  had  been  generally  respected  for  his  kindly 
temper,  his  tact  and  his  conciliatory  address.  Friedrich  Jacobi 
asserted  that,  of  all  the  literary  men  of  the  time,  '  "Wieland  was 
the  only  one  who  was  not  envious  of  Goethe's  superiority.' 
This  statement  could  hardly  be  true  in  its  full  extent ;  but  it  in- 
dicated one  of  the  best  traits  in  Wieland's  personal  character. 
His  literary  industry  was  extraordinary,  and  the  quantity  of  work 
he  performed  made  the  care  in  polishing  his  style  remarkable.  To 
say  nothing  of  his  earlier  works,  he  wi'ote,  after  1772,  his  best 
poem  '  Oberon,'  his  '  Stories  and  Fairy  Tales,'  the  Wintermdrchen 
and  the  Sommermdrchen,  and  several  other  productions  in  fluent 
verse,  besides  his  prose  romances  '  Agathon,'  'The  Abderites,' 
*  Aristippus,'  and  two  others  which,  though  written  when  he  was 
seventy  years  old,  are  good  specimens  of  his  style.  In  1793  and 
later,  he  published  his  collectedjworks  in  forty-two  volumes.  He 
translated  the  epistles  and  satires  of  Horace,  the  whole  of  the 
works  of  Luciau,  Cicero's  Letters  and  several  of  the  comedies  of 
Aristoph<ane8. 

'  Thoughts  may  be  characterised  by  an  inane  depth  as  well  aa 
by  an  inane  expansion,'  says  Hegel.    From  the  first  of  these  de- 
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fects  Wieland  is  comparatively  free,  for  he  seldom  attempts  to  be 
profound  ;  but  he  is  too  often  -verbose.  His  purport  is  clear  and 
eo  easily  understood,  that  his  prolix  repetitions  of  attempts  to  ex- 
plain his  meaning  are  tedious.  Though  he  is  seldom  severe,  he  is 
didactic,  and  he  too  often  comes  forward  to  interrupt  his  own 
work  as  a  story-teller.  If  he  is  ever  earnest,  it  is  in  warning  his 
readers  of  the  unhappy  tendencies  of  Pietism.  He  hardly  could 
iforgive  the  teachers  who  led  him  to  study  in  a  severe  school 
during  his  youth,  and  the  object  of  several  of  his  works  is  to  ex- 
expose  the  errors  of  that  school.  In  his  poems,  '  Musarion,' '  the 
Graces '  and  '  Lamented  Love,'  he  repeats,  again  and  again,  his 
censure  of  ascetic  notions  of  virtue.  In  the  last-named  of  these 
poems,  Cupid  is  expelled  from  heaven,  and  the  Graces  go  with 
him ;  but  the  place  is  found  so  dull  without  them,  that  they  are 
soon  urged  to  return.  'Musarion'  (1768),  is  less  prolix  than 
some  of  Wieland's  early  works.  Goethe  read  it  with  delight, 
when  he  was  hardly  twenty  years  old.  It  tells  the  story  of  a 
youth  who,  by  severe  early  discipline,  is  led  to  retire  from 
society,  but  soon  finds  out  that  he  is  not  well  qualified  for  a 
hermit's  life.  In  'The  New  Amadis' — another  work  in  verse — 
the  difficulty  of  finding  wisdom  and  beauty  united  in  one  person 
is  playfully  described,  and  the  hero,  after  a  vain  search  for  such 
perfection,  marries  a  plain  and  intelligent  wife.  This  conclusion, 
however  dull,  is  the  most  edifying  part  of  the  story,  of  which  some 
details  are  treated  with  great  licence. 

The  tendency  of  '  Agathon,'  a  romance  in  prose,  is  polemical  as 
well  as  didactic,  and  the  style  is  in  some  parts  tiresomely  verbose. 
The  writer  is  severe,  but  only  against  severity,  and  again  de- 
nounces the  stern  doctrines  which  had  been  impressed  on  his 
memory  in  early  life.  These  are  now  represented  by  the  teachings 
of  an  antique  philosophy.  Agathon,  a  Greek  youth,  is  educated  at 
Delphi  and,  afterwards,  lives  at  the  court  of  Dionysius,  where  he 
learns  to  regard  as  impracticable  all  the  moral  theories  of  his  early 
teachers.  The  lessons  convejed  by  the  story  are  often  given  in  a 
direct  form,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  narrative. 

Wieland's  best  and  most  artistic  work — '  Oberon,'  a  romantic 
poem — has  its  scenes  in  the  East  and  in  Fairy  Land.  Three  dis- 
tinct stories  are  well  united  so  as  to  form  a  whole ;  for  each 
depends  on  the  others.  The  adventures  of  the  hero  and  the 
heroine — Hiion  and  Ilezia — are  skilfully  blended  with  the  story  of 
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the  quarrel  and  the  reconciliation  of  Oberon  «.gd  Titania,  and  the 
•whole  plot,  though  complicate^tTJs'ma^alrlear.  Goethe  said;  *as 
long  as  gold  is  gold,  and  crystal  is  crystal,  Oberon  will  be  admired.' 
On  the  other  side,  severer  critics  have  described  the  poem  as 
merely  fantastic  and  destitute  of  strong  interest  in  its  motives. 
The  author,  it  is  said,  treated  mediaeval  and  romantic  legends  and 
fairy  tales  in  a  superficial  and  ironical  manner,  and  gained  his 
popularity  by  assuming  a  light,  mock-heroic  style. 

In  his  antique  romance  '  The  Abderites '  (1774),  Wieland 
chose  a  subject  in  harmony  with  his  playful  style.  He  made 
here  no  pretence  of  truly  describing  life  in  ancient  Greece,  but  em- 
ployed an  assumed  antiquity  as  a  mere  veil  for  light  satii-e  on  the 
petty  interests  and  the  foibles  of  provincial  life.  In  his  account 
of  Abdera  he  made  use,  probably,  of  his  own  recollections  of 
Biberach,  his  native  place.  The  Abderites  are  people  ironically 
styled  wise  ;  they  erect  a  fountain,  with  costly  sculptures,  where 
there  is  no  water,  and  place  a  beautiful  statue  of  Venus,  of  life- 
size,  on  a  pedestal  eighty  feet  high,  '  so  that  it  ihay  be  well  seen 
by  all  travellers  coming  towards  the  town.'  They  were  not 
solitary  in  this  latter  absurdity.  One  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
story  describes  the  theatrical  tastes  of  the  Abderites.  The  read  ^r 
is  introduced  to  their  theatre  when  the  *  Andromeda '  of  Euri- 
pides is  represented  as  an  opera,  and  with  a  text  reduced  and 
modified  *  to  suit  the  music  and  the  singers.'  The  composer  has 
given  free  tickets  to  alibis  relatives,  who  applaud  every  part  ot 
his  work.  The  tenor,  who  inkeB  the  part  of  Perseus,  is  cheered 
80  loudly  that  he  loses  the  key,  forgets  the  melody,  and  wins 
applause  again  by  substituting  an  aria  from  the  *  Cyclops.'  The 
soprano,  Eukolpis,  represents  Andromeda,  and  when  bound  to  the 
rock  and  exposed  to  the  anger  of  the  Nereids,  repeats  her  sad 
monologue  thrice,  in  order  to  introduce  again  and  again  some 
florid  passages  supposed  to  be  like  the  notes  of  a  nightingale. 
'Whatever  she  has  to  express — laughter  or  weeping,  grief  or 
anger,  hope  or  fear — the  nightingale's  notes  and  triUs  must  always 
be  introduced  and  they  are  always  sm-e  of  winning  an  encore.' 
But  the  long  accbunt  of  the  great  law-suit  at  Abdera  is  the  most 
amusing  part  of  the  story,  and  is  as  good  as  anything  written  by 
Wieland.  He  tells  us  that,  in  Abdera,  there  was  only  one 
surgeon-dentist.  He  had  an  extensive  practice  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  travelled,  in  a  lowly  fashion,  from  place  to  place.     On 
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one  occasion,  he  hired  an  ass  and  its  driver  to  carry  his  small  hag- 
gage  across  a  wide  heath.  It  was  a  hot  and  bright  summer's  day; 
there  was  neither  tree  nor  hush  to  cast  a  foot  of  shade  anywhere, 
and  the  weary  surgeon-dentist  was  glad  to  sit  down  and  rest  a 
while  in  the  shadow  cast  from  the  figure  of  the  ass.  Against  this 
appropriation  of  a  shade  the  driver,  who  was  also  the  owner  of  the 
ass,  made  a  protest,  to  the  effect,  that  he  had  sold  the  services  of  the 
ass  and  his  own ;  but  that  nothing  had  been  said  in  the  bargain 
about  any  such  use  of  the  shadow !  The  dentist  must,  therefore, 
either  come  out  of  the  shade,  or  pay  something  extra  for  its  use. 
As  he  refused  to  do  so,  a  law-suit  followed ;  the  best  lawyers  of 
Abdera  were  employed  on  each  side  ;  both  the  claimant  and  the 
defendant  were  strongly  supported  by  their  respective  friends,  and 
the  whole  population  of  the  towa  was  soon  divided  into  two 
parties,  styled  respectively,  *  Asses '  and  *  Shadows.'  So  bitter 
was  their  enmity,  that  an  *Ass'  would  not  sit  down  at  the  same 
table  with  a  '  Shadow.'  The  conclusion  may  be  found  in  the 
twentieth  volume  of  Wieland's  collected  works.  His  account  of 
the  process  occupies  half  the  volume  ;  but  prolixity  may  here  be 
excused;  for  the  humour  of  the  report  consists  partly  in  its  length, 
and   a  satire  on  the  tediousness  of  law-suits  can  hardly   be 


Wieland's  opinions  on  society  and  government  are  expressed 
most  fully  in  his  'Golden  Mirror'  (1772).  Its  politics  are  bor- 
rowed from  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  and  its  form  is  partly  an  imi- 
tation of  one  of  Crebi lion's  works.  The  French  Revolution  made 
an  end  of  Wieland's  notions  of  easily  establishing  an  Utopia  on  a 
negative  basis.  All  the  evils  of  society,  he  says,  '  have  arisen 
from  tyranny  and  superstition  ; '  but  of  the  origin  of  these  parent 
evils  he  has  little  to  tell.  In  *  Peregrinus  Proteus,'  he  ridiculed 
fanatics  and  had,  it  is  said,  an  especial  reference  to  Lavater,  whose 
odd  and  difficult  character  he  does  not  fairly  describe.  The  tale 
is  narrated  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  betv?een  Peregrinus  and 
Lacian,  who  meet  in  Hades.  The  fanatic  tells  the  adventures  of 
his  life,  and  Lucian  listens  with  ironical  interest,  or  adds,  now  and 
then,  a  satirical  commentary.  In  '  Aristippus,'  a  romance  written 
in  the  form  of  letters,  Lais  is  one  of  the  leading  characters  intro- 
duced. The  author  makes  here  some  attempts  to  write  in  an 
antique  tone,  but  gives  us,  once  more,  his  own  worn  and  too 
familiar  doctrines  on  the  art  of  enjoying  life.  He  represents  utility 
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as  the  test  of  truth,  and  pleasure  &%  the  object  to  be  sought  by 
Tirtue.  In  morals  he  still  dislikes  severity,  and  he  especially 
censures  doormatism.  *  If  a  man  could  be  found  as  old  as  Nestor,' 
says  Wieland,  '  and  seven  times  as  wise  as  all  the  seven  sages,'  he 
would  deliver  his  opinions  with  a  tone  of  caution,  '  which  might, 
perhaps,  be  condemned  as  too  much  like  scepticism.' 

Wieland's  writings  have  been  praised  by  the  critics  who  have 
chiefly  regarded  his  fluent  and  easy  style,  while  his  moral  pur- 
port has  been  severely  censured  by  writers  of  another  class. 
There  are  German  authors  who  would  describe  as  obsolete  such 
poems  and  romances  as  *  Musarion '  and  '  Agathon,'  which,  how- 
ever, have  still  some  historical  interest,  as  they  afford  evidence  of 
the  taste  prevailing  at  the  time  when  they  were  admired.  The 
traits  most  worthy  of  reprobation  in  Wieland's  stories  are  clearly 
enough  indicated  by  a  critic  who,  most  probably,  represents  the 
opinions  of  not  a  few  readers : — *  Wieland,'  says  Dr.  Vilmar,  *  was 
the  man  of  his  time,  for  readers  infected  with  the  subtle  and 
sweet  poison  of  the  French  literature  then  current;  especially  for 
the  higher  classes,  to  whom  thinking  was  tedious  and  enthusiasm 
ridiculous.  To  such  people,  who  had  formerly  been  dependent  on 
the  French,  Wieland  introduced  a  German  literature  well  suited 
to  their  taste,  and  it  is  merely  by  their  interest  in  the  materials  of 
his  works  that  we  now  understand  why  he  received,  during  his  life, 
such  praises  as  were  hardly  bestowed  on  Klovstock  and  never  on 
Lessing.'  This  is  only  the  lighter  part  of  the  critic's  reprobation 
of  Wieland's  moral  tendencies.  A  censure  almost  as  severe  is 
implied  in  few  words  by  another  critic — Prof.  Max  Miiller.  He 
observes  that '  the  severe  judgments  pronounced  by  German  critics 
on  Lohenstein  are  hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  their  praises  still 
bestowed  on  the  writings  of  Wieland.'  It  may  be  added,  that 
some  of  the  works  to  which  these  censures  are  especially  appli- 
cable have  not  been  named  here.  Their  tendency  was  made  too 
evident  in  the  licentious  writings  of  such  men  as  Schefi'ner  and 
Heinse,  who  greatly  annoyed  Wieland  by  professing  to  be  his 
followers. 

Wieland's  important  contributions  to  the  culture  of  the  German 
language  will  not  be  forgotten.  Goethe  was  partly  indebted  to 
the  writer  of  *  Oberon,'  and  the  Romantic  School  borrowed  some 
suggestions  from  his  medi8eva^,Ji«lT(l)llU.  It  111^  be  pleaded,  that 
some  of  his  olfonces  ^tgSluatgood  taste  arose  from  a  rather  vague 
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notion  of  the  extent  to  which  playfulness  might  be  indulged  in 
fiction.  He  extended  the  culture  of  German  literature  in  the 
southern  states,  and  enlarged,  for  many  renders,  the  boundaries  of 
their  imaginative  world.  Though  he  borrowed  his  fables  from 
many  sources,  he  was  not  a  slavish  imitator  of  any  foreign  litera- 
ture. The  censure  that  he  misrepresented  life  in  ancient  times — 
especially  in  Greece— is  hardly  called  for,  as  he  never  professed  tf> 
write  fictions  correct  in  their  archaeological  details.  He  used 
antique  places  and  names,  as  he  employed  old  tales  of  fairy-land, 
in  order  to  gain  freedom  for  the  exercise  of  imagination  and  for 
the  expression  of  such  light  and  playful  satire  as  is  found  in  his 
story  of  the  wise  people  of  Abdera. 

A  transition  from  the  humour  and  playfulness  of  Wieland  to  the 
rhapsodies  of  the  times  of  *  Sturm  und  Drang,'  would  seem 
abrupt,  if  it  were  not  noticed  that  Wieland  continued  writing  and 
translating  for  some  years  after  he  had  lost  his  popularity.  Like 
other  authors  who  have  lived  eighty  years,  he  found  himself,  in  his 
old  age,  surrounded  by  young  men  who  had  no  sympathy  with 
him.  The  poets  of  the  Hainbund  wished  to  be  patriotic,  and  were 
partly  followers  of  Klopstock,  while  the  wild  '  men  of  original 
genius,'  despised  Wieland's  poetry  as  tame,  imitative  and  obsolete. 
He  reciprocated  their  contempt,  and  not  altogether  withoui 
reason,  as  the  following  chapter  may  perhaps  show. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
SEVENTH  PERIOD.    1770-1837. 

THE   TIMB   OF   OOKTHe's  TOUTH — EKLIGION,    POLITICS   AKD  LITBBATUBB 
'  STTJaSI  UND  DBANQ ' HAMANN — JACOBI EBRDER. 

Thb  Seventh  Period  of  German  literature  including  sixty 
years — almost  the  whole  time  of  Goethe's  literary  activity— is  so 
full  of  important  movements  and  interests  that  it  must  be  sub- 
divided. In  this  and  in  the  following  chapter  we  shall  attempt  to 
describe  the  more  important  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which 
GoethB  passed  his  youth.  These  notices  may  serve  to  explain 
not  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  in  his  imaginative 
writings ;  for  they  are  all,  more  or  less,  autobiographical  and  are 
full  of  references  to  the  times  of  which  we  have  now  to  tell. 

JoHANN  Wolfgang  Goethe  was  bom  at  Frankfurt  am  Main 
on  August  28,  1749.  His  ancestry  on  the  father's  side  has  been 
clearly  traced  to  Hans  Christian  Goethe,  a  shoeing-smith  who 
lived  at  Art«m  in  Thuringia.  Friedrich  George,  the  son  of 
Hans,  was  a  tailor  and  went  to  live  at  Frankfurt.  There  he  soon 
rose  in  the  world  and  especially  improved  his  circumstances  in 
1705,  when  he  married  the  almost  wealthy  landlady  of  the  hotel 
*  Zum  Weidenhof '  His  son,  Johann  Kaspar,  the  poet's  father,  a 
man  of  respectable  education,  gained  the  titles  of  Rath  and 
Doctor  of  Laws,  but  was  content  to  live  in  easy  circumstances  and 
without  the  cares  of  office.  He  was  a  lover  of  order,  a  man  of 
firm  will,  and  conservative — or  old-fashioned,  as  irreverence  might 
say — in  his  tastes  and  prejudices.  He  would  not  hear  of  Klop- 
stock  as  a  poet,  because  the  '  Messias  '  was  not  written  in  rhyme. 
The  boy  Wolfgang  was,  however,  one  of  the  enthusiasts  who  not 
only  read  the  'Messias'  but  learned  by  heart  some  of  its  long 
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speeches,  and  his  sister  Coraelia  helped  him  iu  getting  up  the 
furious  dialogue  of  *  Satan  and  Adramelech.'  '  We  were  de- 
lighted ' — says  the  poet,  in  his  recollections  of  boyhood — '  with 
the  violent  reproaches  and  retorts  which  we  thus  learned  to  hurl 
against  each  other,  and  whenever  we  had  an  opportunity  we  ex- 
changed such  compliments  as  "  monster  "  and  "  traitor."  '  His 
visits  to  the  theatre  and  his  intercourse  with  several  French 
officers,  during  the  occupation  of  Frankfurt  in  the  course  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  were  circumstances  of  some  importance  in 
Goethe's  early  education.  In  17G5,  when  sixteen  years  old,  he 
went  to  Leipzig  to  study  law  at  the  university  ;  but  paid  more  at- 
tention to  poetry  and  light  literature  than  to  law.  He  read  the 
pedantic  critical  treatises  of  Gottsched  and  Bodmer :  and  failing 
to  find  in  them  any  guidance  for  a  genius,  he  followed  the  instinct 
of  his  own  heart.  At  this  early  age  he  began  to  put  into  verse 
his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  suggested  by  real  circumstances  and, 
long  afterwards,  he  faithfully  adhered  to  his  principle  of  finding  in 
realities  the  motives  of  his  poems.  *  I  have  never  been  guilty  ot 
affectation  in  my  poetry,'  he  once  said  to  his  friend,  Eckermann; — 
*  for  example,  I  have  not  written  songs   of  hatred  against  the 

French,  simply  because  I  did  not  hate  them How  could  I 

hate  the  people  to  whom  I  owed  a  great  part  of  my  education  ? 
But  I  was  thankful  to  God  when  we  were  rid  of  them ! '  At 
another  time  he  described  his  numerous  occasional  poems  as  all 
forming  parts  of  '  one  long  confession.'  *  These  remarks  may 
partly  serve  to  explain  the  levity  of  two  dramatic  sketches — Die 
Laune  des  Verliebten  and  Die  Mitschuldigcn — written  by  the  poot 
when  he  was  about  nineteen  years  old.  They  were  the  results  of 
a  youth's  observation  of  society,  and  were  expressed  in  a  style 
suggested  by  readings  in  French  literature. 

The  influence  of  Klopstock  was  still  felt  in  German  literature, 
the  critical  power  of  Lessing  was  respected,  and  Wieland — now 
writing  industriously — found  many  readers  in  the  higher  classes  of 
fcociety ;  but  admiration  of  Shakspere's  genius  was,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period,  the  chief  source  of  inspiration  for  am- 
bitious young  poets.  They  wanted  new  and  stirring  themes. 
Jjessing  could  tell  them  well  how  to  construct  dramas ;  but 
of  what  subject  should  they  write  was  the  question  to  which 
they  wanted  a  reply.  A  general  discontent  with  the  past  and 
a  vague  and  restless  ambition  with  regai'd  to  the  future,  character- 
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ised  the  class  of  young  students  to  which  Goethe  at  this  time 
belonged. 

Religious,  political  and  social  circumstances  were  all  closely 
connected  with  the  changes  taking  place  in  literature ;  espe- 
cially in  poetry.  The  preceding  period  had  been,  on  the  whole, 
a  time  of  reformation  ;  this  was  a  time  of  revolijjiftn.  A  move- 
ment that  might  be  fairly  called  a  literary  revelution  took  place 
in  Germany  some  years  before  the^Jime  when  attempts  to  realise 
abstract  principles  destroyed-^ocial  order  and  led  to  a  military 
despotism  in  France.  It  would  be  a  long  task  to  tell  why  revo- 
lutionary axioms  that  had  such  formidable  results  in  France  were 
mostly  confined  to  literature  in  Germany;  but  that  the  same 
essential  principles  were  prevalent  in  Prussia  and  in  Paris 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  a  fact. 

The  first  of  these  principles  was  a  general  contempt  of  the  past, 
with  its  history,  its  church  authority  and  all  its  moral  and  theo- 
logical definitions.  For  all  their  views  respecting  the  character 
and  the  destiny  of  mankind,  '  the  popular  philosophers '  and  the 
Rationalists  in  Germany — like  the  politicians  in  France — referred 
not  to  history,  but  to  their  own  reasonings.  What  they  thought 
of  the  claims  of  any  historical  and  authoritative  institutions  of 
morals  or  religion  can  hardly  be  stated  clearly ;  for  they 
regarded  all  such  claims  as  hardly  worthy  of  consideration.  They 
did  not  deeply  inquire  how  it  had  ever  come  to  pass  that  men  had 
been  so  long  misguided  by  priestcraft.  It  was  enough  to  know 
that  this  had  been  done  in  '  the  dark  ages,'  which  included  the 
whole  of  the  past. 

Another  characteristic   of   these  enlightened   men   was  their  \ 
enormous  belief  in  the  moral  power  of  education.     Their  theory   \       i^ 
was  that  men  are  born  with  minds  like  blank  paper,  and  to  write  V"*^ 
good  axioms  on  thi.s  paper  was  all  that  was  required  to  make  a  new 
world.     Hence  the  bold  hopes  expressed  in  the  eloquent  books  of 
Rousseau  and  copied  in  the  writings  of  his  humble  German  imi- 
tators, Basedow  and  Pestalozzi.     The  faith  of  the  popular  philo- 
sophers, though  very  narrow,  was  as  energetic  as  their  denial  of  all 
assertions  except  tbeir  own.     They  had  not  the  least  doubt  that 
they  were  able  to  demonstrate  to  .all  the  world  such  truths  as  the 
existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  they  were, 
consequently,  astounded  when  Kant  told  them  that  their  argu- 
ments on  these  points  were  good  for  nothing.    They  had  neve* 
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dreamed  that  any  one  would  be  audacious  enough  to  treRt  ihera 
as  disrespectfully  as  they  had  treated  the  past.  It  did  not  matter 
•when  an  obscure  mystic — Hamann — spoke  contemptuously  of 
their  logic;  but  it  was  to  be  wondered  at  when  Hume  and  Kant 
destroyed  all  the  positive  faith  of  '  the  enlightened  men.'  How- 
eyer,  Nicolai,  the  Berlin  bookseller,  was  by  no  means  daunted, 
but  declared  that  Kant  hardly  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 
Nicolai's  dogmatism  was  characteristic  of  the  school  to  which  he 
belonged,  though  he  was  its  extreme  representative.  His  friends 
could  not  see  that,  if  all  the  world  had  been  in  absolute  error 
before  their  time,  it  was  possible  that  they — even  the  men  of  Ber- 
lin— might  be  in  error;  or  that,  if  they  might  despise  and  over- 
throw everything  they  called  obsolete,  others  might  arise  who, 
with  equal  authority,  would  demolish  such  doctrines  as  seemed 
infallible  at  Berlin  in  1770  and  afterwards. 

This  anti-religious  and  quasi-philosophical  excitement  was 
more  closely  connected  with  the  progress  of  literature,  than,  at 
first  sight,  might  appear  probable.  The  attacks  of  the  men  of  en- 
lightenment, were  mostly  directed  against  so-called  *  mysticism  ; ' 
but  under  this  term  of  reproach  they  included  all  expressions  of 
faith  or  feeling,  that  could  not  be  understood  as  easily  as  *  two 
and  two  make  four.'  One  form  of  mysticism  lurked,  it  was  said, 
imder  a  Protestant  disguise;  the  other  had  a  Romanising 
tiendency,  and  both  were  suspected  as  means  made  use  of  by  the 
Jesuits.  The  members  of  this  order  were  supposed  to  be  still 
active  everywhere  in  Germany,  although  their  missions  were 
suppressed  there  in  1773.  Most  probably,  more  than  half  the 
machinations  ascribed  to  their  industry  were  purely  imaginary ; 
for  the  Berlin  men  of  light  would  not  believe  that  any  man  could 
be  religious  unless  he  had  been  corrupted  by  Jesuits,  or  Mystics. 
The  school  of  mysticism  included  such  men  as  Hamann,  who 
'  spoke  like  an  oracle,  Lavater,  the  dreamy  and  credulous  writer  on 
physiognomy,  Jacobi,  the  declamatory  philosopher,  and  the 
brothers  Stolberg,  who  were  third-rate  poets. 

The  methods  employed  to  defend  common  sense  and  rationalism 
were  remarkably  shallow.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  spread 
enlightened  opinions  by  the  use  of  such  secret  means  as  had  been 
ascribed  to  the  Jesuits.  The  order  of  '  The  Illuminati '  was,  at 
first,  openly  instituted  by  Adam  Weishaupt,  a  professor  of  law  at 
Ingolstadt,  but  his  followers  were  accused  of  making  use  of  secret 
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diplomacy  in  spreading  their  principles ;  especially  among  the 
brotherhoods  of  the  freemasons.  Their  doctrine  included  little 
more  than  a  few  abstract  assertions  respecting  the  existence 
ot  a  Sopreme  Being,  the  advantages  of  republican  government,  and 
the  duties  of  a  cosmopolitan  philanthropy.  A  more  iantastic 
class  of  dreamers — '  the  Rosicrueians  ' — also  intruded  themselves 
into  the  masons'  lodges  of  this  time.  These  '  brethren  ot  the  rosy 
cross '  professed  to  be  the  followei"s  of  a  mythical  sage — Eosen- 
kreutz — who  had  lived,  they  said,  in  the  fourteenth  century  and 
had  studied  the  occult  sciences  in  India  and  in  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt !  The  facts  concealed  under  this  fiction  were  these ; — 
Valentin  Andreae,  a  divine  of  the  seventeenth  century,  -whom  we 
have  named  among  the  versifiers  of  his  time,  had  sometimes 
amused  himself  by  writing  religious  allegories,  or  rather  sketches 
of  a  Christian  Utopia.  One  of  his  books,  the  '  Fama  Fraternitatis 
B.C.'  (1614),  seems  to  have  suggested  to  *  the  brethren  of  the  rosy 
cross'  their  scheme- of  turning  a  dream  into  a  reality.  Their 
symbol  was  a  Saint  Andrew's  cross,  above  a  rose  encircled  with 
thorns ;  their  tenets  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain.  Like  others, 
they  were  suspected  of  being  Jesuits  in  disguise,  and  many 
scandals  and  controversies  took  place  in  the  masons'  lodges.  A 
member  of  the  enlightened  order,  when  engaged  in  conversation 
with  one  of  *  the  brethren  of  the  rosy  cross  '  felt  by  no  means  sure 
that  he  was  not  dealing  with  a  Jesuit,  or  with  some  alchemical 
swindler — perhaps,  with  Cagliostro  himself! — for  the  masonic 
lodges  were  at  this  time  overrun  by  adventurers,  visionaries, 
'grand  templars,'  Egyptian  necromancers,  and  disciples  of  all 
kinds  of  Sehwarmerei.  That  one  word — for  which  there  is  no 
English  equivalent — expresses,  at  once,  two  characteristics  of  the 
times ;  a  fanatical  devotion  to  mere  theories  and  a  love  of  making 
new  sects.  One  of  the  more  noticeable  of  the  *  illuminati,'  Adolf 
voif  Knigge,  wrote  a  book  worth  reading  on  '  Social  Intercourse,' 
giving  rules  for  making  friends  and  for  keeping  out  of  the  Wfiy 
of  enemies;  but  he  was  unfortunate  in  the  practice  of  his  own 
maxims,  and  often  involved  himself  in  quarrels.  Scandals  and 
disputes  among  other  enlightened  men  led  to  the  suppression  of 
their  order  and  to  a  reformation  of  the  masons'  lodges.  Various 
reports  of  their  abuses  had  been  carried  to  Rome,  and  had  called 
forth  several  papal  allocutions  against  masonry.  These  were 
mostly  founded  on   a   want  of  information  respecting  the  true 
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origin  of  the  abuses  introduced  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Goethe,  who  was  a  freemason,  always  retained  the  notion  of 
spreading  new  doctrines — especially  on  education  and  general 
culture — by  means  of  brotherhoods  or  secret  and  benevolent 
Bocieties  including  none  but  men  of  high  tjharacter  and  training. 
Such  brotherhoods  are  represented  in  the  two  didactic  romances, 
"Wiihelm  Meister's  Lehrjahre  and  Wanderjahre. 

The  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  times  could  hope  for  no  immediate 
success  in  German  politics.  There  were  two  reasons  that  made 
innovation  hopeless.  In  the  first  place,  the  power  of  the  rulers  in 
the  several  states  had  been  firmly  established  on  the  division  of  the 
empire.  In  the  second  place,  the  German  liberals  were  too  often 
vague  and  unpractical  theorists.  Liberty  is  the  exercise  of  power, 
and  the  result  must  wholly  depend  on  the  character  of  the  power 
■'hat  is  set  free.  The  main  cause  of  the  failure  of  hopes  of 
political  liberation  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  that 
they  were  borrowed ;  the  French  were  indebted  for  them  to  the 
Americans  and  the  German  Illuminati  borrowed  all  their  ideas 
from  French  theorists.  Goethe's  dislike  of  hasty  political  changes 
was  founded  on  his  observation  of  public  events  in  the  years 
1770-93.  Of  the  French  Eevolution  he  said,  '  I  see  that  some- 
thing different  from  the  past  must  be  the  result ;  but  I  cannot  be 
sure  that  the  change  will  be  an  improvement.'  Of  imitative  and 
artificial  revolutions  he  said — at  a  later  time — '  nothing  is  good 
for  a  nation  save  what  grows  up  out  of  its  own  life  and  its  own 
wants  and  this  must  be  quite  distinct  from  any  imitation  of 
foreign  examples.  All  attempts  to  import  foreign  innovations 
when  there  is  no  felt  want  of  them  in  the  national  life,  are  therefore 
foolish,  and  all  revolutions  concerted  in  that  way  must  be  un- 
successful ;  for  such  bad  workmanship  as  that  can  never  have 
God's  approbation.' 

Political  dreamers  with  whom  Goethe  was  acquainted  during 
his  youth  had  suggested  these  conclusions.  He  remembered  that 
the  emperor  Joseph  II.  had  written  in  1789  the  words : — '  now 
we  shall  have  universal  peace  in  Europe,'  and  the  failure  of  that 
prophecy  made  a  profound  impression.  But  we  must  refer  to 
some  specimen  of  the  dreamy  patriots  of  the  times  in  order  to 
understand  fully  the  poet's  so-called  political  'indifference.' 
Among  his  earlier  friends  he  numbered  the  two  brothers  Von 
Stolberg — already  named  as  writers  of  verse— with  whom  he  made 
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a  tour  in  Switzerland  in  1775.  Christian,  the  elder  brother,  waa 
a  weak  imitator  of  the  younger,  Friedrich  Leopold  Graf  vow' 
SiOLBERG  (1750-1819;,  who  deserves  to  be  noticed  because  his 
writings  throw  some  light  on  the  characteristics  of  his  times, 
lie  was  the  most  energetic  of  all  the  singers  of  liberty ;  but  his 
enthusiasm  was  as  unreal  as  it  was  violent.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  extravagant  ravings  of  his  odes  on  freedom  and 
freethinking.  They  were  like  '  tales  told  by  an  idiot,'  '  full  of 
sound  and  fury,'  and  they  signified  nothing.  In  the  song  of  a 
freethinker  be  calls  on  a  tempest  to  come  and  be  his  companion, 
and  next  invites  '  a  whirlpool '  to  his  embraces  I  Then  be  ascends 
into  the  sky  and  beyond  the  orbit  of  Arcturus,  whence  he  look? 
fortb  upon  *  torrents  of  annihilation  rushing  down  upon  globes  and 
suns  shivered  to  atoms.'  Finally,  the  poet — laughing  with  a 
bitter  scorn — flings  himself  down  from  Arcturus  upon  the  frag- 
ments of  the  universe  and  there  lies  'covered  with  midnight,  ruins 
and  horror  ! '  This  surely  rivals  Bottom's  specimen  of  '  Ercles' 
vein  ; '  but,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  Von  Stolberg  could  write 
even  worse  nonsense  than  this.  His  climax  is  found  in  a  *  Song 
of  Freedom  '  which  contains  passages  too  absurd  and  extravagant 
to  be  quoted.  The  worst  still  remains  to  be  told ;  for  this  violent 
declamation  about  liberty  and  drinking  'the  blood  of  tyrants' 
was,  after  all,  a  mere  dreamery  and  affectation.  When  divine 
freedom  for  which  Von  Stolberg  had  been  calling,  seemed  likely 
to  come  and  to  take  away  from  him  his  title  and  his  estate,  he 
declined,  at  once,  the  embraces  of  the  goddess,  sought  shelter  in 
the  Romish  Church  and  thence  hurled  forth  an  anathema  on  all 
Jacobins,  lUuminati  and  levellers.  He  had  never  dreamed  that 
the  men  beyond  the  Rhine  had  some  practical  meaning  in  their 
talk  about  equality,  and  as  soon  as  be  discovered  his  error,  he 
hastened,  with  the  zeal  of  a  convert,  to  make  an  apology  to  the 
tyrants  whom  he  had  denounced. 

To  return  from  politics  to  literature — here  also  revolutionary 
notions  prevailed,  and  were  asserted  as  claims  of  men  possessing 
original  genius  too  powerful  to  be  shackled  by  authority  or 
criticism.  The  original  geniuses  of  the  age — including  Goethe — 
who  were  loud  in  their  declaration  o^  independence  and  bold  in 
tlieir  defiance  of  criticism,  had  some  passable  logic  on  their  side. 
If  the  Berlin  men  of  light  might  base  their  teaching  on  a 
thorough  contempt  for  all  the  past,  then  surely  inspired  young 
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poets — such  men  as  Heinse,  Goethe,  Miiller,  Klinger  and  Lenz, 
who  were  then  all  classed  together  as  equals — might  be  adowed 
to  invent  even  a  new  kind  of  poetry,  without  paying  respect 
either  to  the  example  of  a  Klopstock  or  the  theory  of  a  Lessing. 
Innovation,  excluded  from  political  life,  had  already  attacked 
morals,  manners,  and  religion,  and  might  now  be  allowed  to 
invade  the  realm  of  imaginative  literature.  So  it  was  decreed, 
that  the  poetry  of  the  past  must  be  cast  aside  as  a  worn-out  sort  of 
manufacture.  *  It  was  made,  not  inspired,'  said  Mauvillon  and 
TJnzer,  two  of  the  critics  of  the  times,  and  their  judgment  was 
confirmed  by  Mei'ck  and  Schlosser — both  friends  of  Goethe.  All 
the  young  men  of  genius  were  agreed,  that  what  was  now  wanted 
was  a  something  new — wonderful — never  dreamed  of  before  in 
the  world  1  Such  men  as  Lenz,  Miiller  and  Klinger  undertook  to 
supply  the  poetry  wanted  for  the  future,  and  wrote  quite  enough 
of  it.  In  1776  Klinger — who  afterwards  becamQ  rational — wrote 
a  wild  play  called  'Sturm  und  Drang,'  and  these  two  words, 
(meaning  Storm  and  Pressure),  were  accepted  as  the  nnme  of  the 
period — also  known  as  '  the  time  of  the  original  geniuses.'  One  of 
its  odd  features  was  the  familiarity  with  which  poetasters  spoke  of 
'  their  brother-genius — Shakspere  ! '  If  his  true  ghost  had  ap- 
peared to  them — asWieland  suggested — ^they  might  possibly  have 
been  frightened  into  modesty.  When  they  said  that  the  poetry  of 
the  old  times,  '  was  made,  and  not  inspired,'  they  seemed  to  for- 
get that  their  own  was  for  the  most  part  neither  inspired  nor 
made.  In  several  instances  their  lives  were  as  wild  as  their 
notions  of  genius  and  poetry.  Abstinence  from  reading  and  study 
and  a  disregard  for  the  decencies  of  life  were  proofs  of  original 
genius.  Some  of  the  wildest  of  the  poets  rambled  about,  half- 
dressed,  refused  to  comb  their  hair  and— as  Jean  Paul  said — • 
'thought  it  a  disgrace  to  be  seen  in  a  library.'  They  were, in  their 
own  estimate,  sound,  healthy  children  of  nature,  and  *  as  free  as 
nature  first  made  man.' 

It  is  difficult  now — in  Germany,  where  'the  stern  realities  of 
life  '  are  talked  of  as  seriously  as  in  England — to  revive,  even  in 
imagination,  the  characteristics  of  that  time  of  '  Sturm  und  Drang,' 
when  writing  wild  poetry  was  regarded  as  the  object  of  life. 
Imaginative  literature,  which  now  supplies  an  occasional  recreation 
for  the  student,  then  formed  the  chief  bond  of  social  intercourse 
for  many  young  dreamers  living  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Weimar 
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and  Jena.  How  they  •were  supported,  while  wasting  their  time 
in  dreams,  we  are  left  to  guess ;  for  of  realities  their  poetry  tella 
little.  In  what  practical  results  their  reveries  ended  we  know  too 
well  in  some  cases  of  tragic  failure  of  all  the  promises  of  youth. 
Hardships  and  misfortunes  are  everywhere  ready  to  find  victims 
among  men  who  study  the  ideal  before  they  have  fought  with  the 
real,  and  it  has  been  said  of  true  poets,  who,  in  their  youth,  *  begin 
with  gladness,'  that  *  the  end  thereof  is  oft  despondency  and  mad- 
ness ; '  but  the  history  of  the  time  of  '  Sturm  und  Drang '  was 
especially  gloomy. 

Several  instances  of  failure  in  practical  life,  among  young  men 
who  began  their  career  with  literary  ambition,  might  be  ascribed 
to  the  character  of  the  mental  excitement  that  prevailed.  That 
influence  did  not  soon  pass  away,  but  remained  in  the  days  of  the 
Itomantic  School.  If  we  named  here  all  the  imaginative  writers 
of  the  period  1770-1820  who  died  in  their  youth,  or  were  especially 
unhappy  in  their  lives ;  those  who  fell  into  deep  melancholy,  and 
those  who  perished  by  suicide;  the  number  would  be  dismally 
large.  The  reflections  suggested  by  this  history  of  a  literature 
out  of  harmony  with  practical  life,  having  hardly  any  basis  in 
religion,  and  uncontrolled  by  a  patient  study  of  art,  are  too  im- 
portant to  be  dwelt  upon  here.  It  required  a  strong  man,  like 
Goethe,  to  come  out,  but  slightly  injured,  from  the  excitement  of 
that  time  of  rash  innovation.  As  we  have  said,  he  was  then, 
known  only  as  one  wild  young  poet  among  others,  and  such  writers 
as  the  painter  Miiller,  Lenz,  Wagner,  and  Klinger  were  his  friends 
or  his  rivals.  A  solitary  tragedy  written  by  Leisewitz,  and  a 
work  by  Wezel — one  of  the  most  miserable  of  the  geniuses — were 
both  ascribed  to  Goethe,  and  he  was  classified  with  Heinse,  the 
licentious  and  weak  follower  of  Wieland.  In  his  drama  of  '  Gotz 
von  Berlichingen  '  and  in  his'  Sorrows  of  Werther '  Goethe  made 
himself  responsible  for  Some  of  the  literary  and  moral  errors  of  his 
times ;  but  his  genius,  even  then,  raised  him  far  above  his  young 
cotemporaries.  He  had  another  advantage;  he  was  teachable, 
and  when  he  went  to  Strassburg  in  1770,  he  found  a  teacher  in 
Herder  who,  with  regard  to  some  of  his  progressive  but  rather 
vague  notions  of  the  destiny  of  literature,  might  be  classed  with 
the  men  of  the  stoi-my  time.  Herder  was  not  original  in 
poetry,  and  for  the  germs  of  his  philosophy  he  w{;j  indebted  to 
Hamann.     In  order  to  trace  to  its  source  the  new  intellectual 
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movement  of  the  period  we  must  refer  to  Goethe's  *  DicJdwng  nnd 
Wahrheit,''  especially  to  his  account  of  the  teaching  he  received 
from  Herder  at  the  university  of  Strassburg, 

Here  we  find,  in  1770,  the  most  teachable  of  the  young  poets  of 
the  day,  receiving  instruction  from  an  inferior  mind — one  whose 
genius  is  receptive  rather  than  creative.  The  teacher  is  a  man  with 
rounded  features,  a  bold  forehead,  dark  eyes  and  a  mouth  of 
pleasant  expression,  when  he  smiles.  He  would  be,  on  the  whole, 
good-looking,  but  he  is  suffering  from  a  fistula  in  one  of  his  eyes, 
for  which  he  is  expecting  to  undergo  an  operation.  He  wears  a 
clerical  dress,  and  too  often  speaks  in  the  dictatorial  tone  of  a 
schoolmaster,  though  he  is  only  five  years  older  than  his  pupil 
— a  young  Apollo,  with  fine  features  and  eyes  of  remarkable 
power,  as  may  be  seen  even  in  the  shade  of  the  invalid's  chamber. 
The  teacher  now  twenty-six  years  old,  has  had  a  hard  struggle 
with  poverty  during  youth.  His  father,  a  very  poor  schoolmaster, 
could  not  afford  to  send  him  to  a  university ;  but  he  studied 
surgery  and  then  went  to  Konigsberg,  where  he  attended  Kaut'a 
lectures.  Since  then,  he  has  been  engaged  as  a  schoolmaster  and 
as  a  preacher ;  but  his  favourite  studies  are  poetry,  literary  history, 
and  the  history  of  culture.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in 
progress,  and  loves  to  preach  about  cosmopolitan  philanthropy. 
It  is  one  of  his  characteristics  that,  in  his  earnestness,  he  assumes 
an  oracular  tone  which  he  does  not  put  aside,  though  talking 
now,  to  no  ordinary  student,  but  to  Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe, 
one  of  the  original  geniuses  of  the  age.  The  latter  is  studying 
law  at  Strassburg ;  but  what  is  there  that  he  has  not  studied  ? 
Besides  Latin  and  Greek,  he  reads  French,  knows  something 
of  Hebrew,  and  has  read  many  books  on  pietism,  mysticism, 
chemistry,  alchemy,  and  the  fine  arts.  Not  long  ago,  he  injured 
his  health  by  his  efforts  to  master  the  art  of  etching  on  copper. 
His  genius  requires  concentration,  and  Herder  advises  him  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  popular  poetry  of  all  nations ! 
*  What  we  want,'  says  Herder,  '  is  a  poetry  in  harmony  with  "  the 
Toices  of  the  peoples"  and  with  the  whole  heart  of  mankind. 
Our  studies  must  be  cosmopolitan,  and  must  include  the  popular 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Arabs,  the  mediaeval  Franks,  Germans, 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  and  even  the  songs  and  ballads  of  half 
savage  races.  We  must  go  back  to  the  earliest  times  to  educate 
ourselves,  so  that  we  may  write  poetry,  not  for  a  school,  nor  for  a 
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certain  poriod,  but  for  all  men  siru\  fnr  s^  timpi.*  We  see, 
in  these  ideas,  that  Herder  belongs  to  the  time  of  '  Sturm  und 
-Drang.'  There  must  be  a  putting  away  of  old  things,  and  all 
things  must  be  mT^iJr  nnri  — 

Such  teaching  is  rather  vague,  though  Goethe  listens  to  it  with 
deep  interest ;  but  when  he  asks  for  clear  details  he  is  not  satisfied. 
Herder  wishes  to  stimulate  rather  than  to  instruct  his  pupil. 
Several  tracts,  dingily  printed  on  bad  paper,  are  lying  on  the 
table;  they  have  odd  titles,  such  as  /Efithetica  in  Nuce  (1762), 
and  Socratio  Memorabilia  (1759).  But  who,  among  the  young 
poetical  readers  of  the  day,  ever  heard  of  the  author's  name — 
Johann  George  Hamann  ?  When  Goethg  has  opened  one  of  these 
odd  tracts,  and  has  tried  to  read  it,  he  finds  something  that 
attracts  attention,  but  he  cannot  understand  it,  and  begs  his 
friend  to  act  as  interpreter.  Herder  only  laughs  and  says : — 
*you  must  read  on,  and  you  will  come  to  the  meaning.'  Goethe  is 
teachable ;  so  he  carries  away  Hamann's  rhapsodies  and  studies 
them.  He  soon  finds  in  them  some  of  Herder's  own  vagiie 
thoughts,  but  stiU  more  vaguely  expressed.  If  they  contain 
the  elements  of  a  future  poetry,  it  is  only  as  the  mists  and 
clouds  of  February  may  be  said  to  enfold  the  germs  of  a  latent 
summer.  But  Goetlie  reads  on  through  the  rhapsody  on  aesthetics, 
and  is  not  seriously  discouraged  even  by  such  passages  as  the 
following : — 

Poetry  is  the  mother  tongue  of  the  human  race,  and  is  older  than  prose,  as 
gardeninjj;  is  older  than  agricul.ure,  and  painting  older  than  writing ;  or  as 
song,  parable,  and  barter  are  older  than  declamation,  syllogism,  and  com- 
merce. A  deep  sleep  was  the  rest  of  our  primeval  ancestors,  and  their 
exercise  was  a  wild  bacchanal  dance.  Seven  days  they  would  sit  in  the 
silence  of  thought  or  wonder,  and  then  they  opened  their  mouths  and  uttered 
inspired  words.  .  ,  .  Let  the  blame  lie  where  it  may — outside  or  inside  of  us 
— we  tind  now  in  nature  nothing  more  than  sybilline  leaves  scattered,  hero 
and  there — 'disjecti  membra  poeteB.'  To  collect  them  is  the  work  of  the 
scientific  man  ;  the  philosopher  has  to  interpret  them  ;  tlie  ]x>et  must  imitate 
them  or — a  bolder  aim  ! — must  try  to  reduce  them  to  harmony.  .  .  .  The 
book  of  creation  contains  examples  of  universal  thoughts  revealed  from  God 
to  his  creatures  by  means  of  creatures,  and  the  books  of  the  covenant  con- 
tain examples  of  the  deeper  wisdom  which  God  is  pleased  to  reveal  to  meo 
by  men.  The  unity  of  the  Author  is  reflected  in  the  several  dialects  of  his 
works  ;  in  all,  what  a  tone  of  unmeasured  height  and  depth ! 

Through  other  passages  even  more  obscure  than  these  Goethe 
must  read  patiently,  in  order  to  find  out  Hamann's  meaning.    But 
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sometliing  more  must  be  said  here  of  a  writer  to  whom  Herdet 
and  Goethe  were  indebted. 

JoHANN  Geoeg  Hamann,  born  in  1730  at  Konigsberg,  was  for 
some  years  engaged  sis  a  clerk,  as  a  private  tutor  and  as  a  com- 
mercial agent.  He  was  unfortunate  in  the  last-named  capacity, 
and,  after  long  enduring  poverty,  he  gained  a  subordinate  office 
under  government  and  a  small  pension.  His  life  was  marked  by 
strong  contrasts.  He  was  deeply  religious ;  but  was  not  always 
correct  in  his  morals.  His  principles  were  by  no  means  ascetic. 
His  faith,  though  strangely  expressed,  was  orthodox,  and  he  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  While  he 
was  engaged  as  a  commercial  traveller,  he  visited  London,  where 
vexation  on  account  of  some  unfortunate  transactions  led  him  into 
dissipated  habits.  He  recovered  his  moral  strength  by  reading 
the  Bible ;  or  as  he  says  (in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Jacobi),  he  was 
lifted  out  of  despair  by  means  of  a  few  despised  texts,  *  as  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  was  raised  from  his  dungeon  by  the  aid  of  some 
cords  and  old  rags.'  Hamann's  subsequent  misfortunes  were  partly 
the  result  of  his  own  imprudence  ;  for  he  was  privately  married  to 
a  poor  village  girl,  while  he  was  still  in  very  needy  circumstances, 
and  he  was  heavily  afflicted  by  the  cares  of  his  family.  In  his 
later  years,  several  good  friends — including  Jacobi  and  the 
princess  Galitzin — assisted  hira  ;  but  their  aid  came  late,  when  he 
was  worn  out  by  the  adversities  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1788,  at 
the  house  of  the  princess  Galitzin,  near  Munster,  and  was  buried 
in  her  garden,  where  a  stone  was  erected  to  his  memory.  His 
friends  and  disciples  styled  him  '  the  Magus  of  the  North.'  Though 
he  wrote  mostly  in  an  oracular  style,  such  men  as  Herder,  Goethe, 
Jacobi  and  Jean  Paul  Richter  were  numbered  among  his  readers, 
and  he  was  respected  by  Lessing,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  and  Kant. 
The  main  purport  of  his  teaching  may  be  briefly  stated : — Ha- 
mann  was  an  enemy  to  the  cold  rationalism  that  prevailed  in  his 
day  ;  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  refute  it  by  logic.  He  appealed 
to  his  own  feelings  and  intuitions,  and,  therefore,  must  be  classed 
with  mystics.  For  him  nature,  the  written  word,  and  history,  were 
the  three  forms  of  one  revelation,  and  must  be  all  studied  in  their 
concords.  Hamann  respected  Kant,  but  rejected  his  exp'^sition 
of  religion  as  rationalistic  or  merely  ethical,  and  on  the  same 
ground,  he  denounced  the  Berlin  philosophy  which,  in  fact,  waa 
nothing  more  than  the  deism  of  Voltaire  put  into  German.    The 
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'  enlightened  '  hn'l  opposed  and  ridiculed  everything  that  was  not 
commonplace.  They  disliked  all  such  men  as  Hamann,  Herder, 
and  Jacobi,  who  talked  of  sentiments  and  inspiration.  For 
Lessing,  the  Berlin  men  were  compelled  to  feel  some  respect ;  but 
in  his  later  years,  he  cared  very  little  for  their  good  opinion,  and 
was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  their  negative  notions  about  reli- 
gion. Hamann  was  the  boldest  opponent  of  the  Berlin  school,  and 
though  he  uttered  hia  protests  in  a  rhapsodical  style,  his  words 
had  a  good  purport.  He  denounced  self-conceit,  negation  and 
abstraction,  and  would  have  neither  old  traditions  nor  intuitions 
sacrificed  to  a  logic  based  upon  dogmatism.  His  views  of  the 
origin  and  the  purport  of  poetry  found  an  interpreter  in  Herder,  and 
some  of  his  religious  principles  may  be  seen  refiected  in  the  works  of 
his  friend,  Friedrich  Heikrich  Jacobi,  a  writer  who  has  been 
classed  with  German  philosophers,  though  he  had  neither  a  system 
nor  a  method.  His  chief  works — the  letters  '  on  Spinoza's  Theory,' 
and  the  Essays  on  '  David  Hume '  and  '  on  Divine  Things  and  their 
Revelation  ' — are  mostly  controversial,  but  may  be  reduced  to  the 
assertion,  that  the  truths  of  morals  and  religion  are  known  only  by 
intuition,  or  faith.  Jacobi  wrote  also  two  imaginative  works — 
'Edward  Allwill's  Letters'  and  '  Woldemar ' — both  rather  didactic 
and  sentimental  than  narrative.  The  purport  of  the  latter  is  to 
show  that  a  high  and  pure  friendship  may  exist  between  persons  of 
opposite  sexes.  As  one  of  the  early  friends  of  Goethe  and  of  other 
young  literary  men  of  the  age,  Jacobi  exerted  some  important 
influence  in  his  day.  The  respectful  reserve  and  caution  for  which 
Goethe  was  remarkable  in  his  references  to  the  religious  questions 
and  interests  of  his  times,  and  his  dislike  of  theological  and  meta- 
physical controversies,  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  his  acquaintance 
with  Jacobi.  It  is,  however,  far  clearer  that  Goethe,  during  his 
youth,  was  indebted  to  Herder,  of  whose  theories  and  writings 
some  further  account  miist  be  given  here. 

JoHANN  Gottfried  Herder,  bom  in  1744,  passed  his  youth  in 
the  needy  circumstances  already  mentioned ;  but  gained  a 
favourable  position  in  1776,  when  Goethe  recommended  him  to 
the  Duke  Karl  August  of  Weimar,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  court  and  superintendent  of  the  church  district  of 
Weimar.  Here  he  mostly  resided  until  his  de^dhiip«4|ich  took 
place  in  180.3.  Some  years  afterwards  the  Duke  erected,  in 
memory  of  Herder,  a  monumental  tablet  with  the  inscription, 
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'Light,  Love,  Life.'  During  the  years  when  Goethe  and  Herder 
lived  as  neighbours  in  the  metropolis  of  German  literature,  their 
friendship  gradually  declined;  for  throughout  his  life,  Herder 
never  succeeded  in  laying  aside  the  schoolmaster-like  tone  that 
had  sometimes  made  his  conversation  disagreeable  at  Strassburg. 
His  later  years  were  overshadowed  by  melancholy,  and  after  all 
his  studies  and  his  contributions  to  literature,  he  often  sighed, 
'  Ah,  my  wasted  life  ! ' 

Herder's  was  a  receptive  genius  and  his  sympathies  were 
catholic.  If  any  proof  were  wanted  of  Wordsworth's  theory — 
that  a  great  poet  differs  from  other  imaginative  men  chiefly  in  the 
degree  of  his  energy  of  imagination — it  might  be  found  in  Herder. 
He  was  a  poet  ^ho  required  considerable  aids  from  other  minds, 
and  his  original  poems  are  inferior  to  his  versions  of  poems  from 
many  sources.  By  his  '  Voices  of  the  Peoples  ' — a  series  of  free 
translations  of  the  popular  so^j^^cipd  ballads  of  several  nations — 
and  by  his  *  Spirit  of  Hebievv  ^  'C*try '  (1782)  he  awakened  a 
cosmopolitan  taste  in  imaginative  literature.  In  theology  he  was 
liberal,  but  less  negative  than  the  rationalists.  His  so-called 
philosophy,  like  that  of  his  friends  Hamann  and  Jacobi,  waa 
founded  on  faith  and  feeling,  but  it  had  no  method,  and  he  waa 
quite  out  of  his  depth  when  he  attempted  to  refute  Kant.  In  his 
unfinished  work,  *  Ideas  for  a  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man- 
kind '  (1784-91)  he  suggested  the  aims  and  the  outlines  of  that 
comprehensive  study;  but  his  knowledge,  though  very  extensive  in 
some  departments,  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  filling  up  the  out- 
lines of  such  a  philosophy.  His  best  work — the  popular  songs 
and  ballads  of  many  nations — is  divided  into  six  books,  containing 
respectively,  songs  from  the  North,  from  the  South,  and  from  the 
North-west,  Scandinavian  lyrics,  old  German  songs  and  some 
specimens  of  the  poetry  of  half-savage  tribes.  It  was  characteristic 
of  Herder  that  he  accepted  as  genuine  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Ossian.  In  other  translations  and  imitations  he  directed  the 
attention  of  his  readers  to  oriental  poetry.  The  whole  aim  of  liisi 
literary  labours  seemed  to  be  to  make  the  Germans  forget  thej 
distinctive  character  of  their  own  land  and  recognise  themselves  as ' 
citizens  of  the  world.  Such  teaching  was  too  readily  accepted  by 
Goethe.  'National  literature,'  said  he,  'is  of  little  importance : 
the  age  of  a  world-literature  is  at  hand,  and  every  one  ought  to 
work  in  order  to  accelerate  the  coming  of  this  new  era.*    There  is 
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Bome  truth  in  this;  but  it  may  be  maintained  also  that  distinct 
national  literatures  are  wanted  to  make  a  true  -world-literature, 
iust  as  distinct  outlines  and  colours  are  required  for  a  painting, 
however  harmonious.  A  whole  in  which  all  the  p.arts  are  absorbed 
and  lost  can  have  no  life.  Lessing,  it  is  said,  reformed  style  and 
made  German  poetry  artistic  ;  but  Herder  inspired  it  with  a  new 
Bpirit  and  purport.  This  does  not  fairly  and  fully  describe  the 
difference  between  the  two  men.  Lessing  endeavoured — at  least 
in  his  *  Minna  von  Barnhelm  '  — to  make  poetic  literature  national, 
and  it  would  have  been  well  if  that  example  had  been  followed. 
Whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  cosmopolitan  studies  for  the 
historian  or  the  philosopher,  they  have  a  subordinate  value  in 
poetry.  Who  is  there  that  would  sacrifice  one  'i  Wordsworth's 
local  poems  closely  attached  for  ever  to  one  of  his  haunts  in  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland,  for  the  sake  of  any  versions  that  he 
might  have  given  us  of  oriental^' "^ds ?  AVhy  should  not  every 
nation,  while  cultivating  an  ac'.ju  ."lifence  with  foreign  literature, 
preserve  its  own  distinct  character;  or  why  should  the  expressions 
of  poetic  genius  in  various  countries  be  less  diversified  than  their 
climates  and  their  vegetation  ?  We  do  not  go  to  India  to  see  the 
trees  and  the  grasses  of  English  valleys.  *  A  man  who  would  do 
anything  good  in  art,'  says  Goethe,  '  must  hold  himself  within 
his  proper  bounds  ; '  and  so  must  a  nation.  These  are  consider- 
ations that  may,  perhaps,  tend  to  limit  praises  bestowed  on  the 
vague  universalism  of  Herder.  In  his  times  German  poetry  had  a 
wide  enough  field  to  wander  in  without  travelling  into  all  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  in  search  of  topics.  For  how  little  had 
been  told  of  a  land  where  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crusades,  the 
contests  of  Rome  with  the  Empire,  the  struggle  of  the  towns  with 
the  bjirons,  and  such  events  as  occupied  the  centuries  from  the 
tliirteenth  to  the  seventeenth,  had  been  hardly  described,  save  by 
dry  chroniclers.  From  all  this  life  and  reality  Herder  turned 
attention  away  to  meditations  on  univergal  history^  and  his  ex- 
ample had  a  considerable  etfect  on  nis  cotemporaries  and  his 
f(^^owers. 

With  regard  to  his  style.  Herder  cannot,  for  a  moment,  be  com- 
pared with  Lessing.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  in  treating  of  such 
theme.'*  as  the  spirit  and  purport  of  poetry,  he  was  more  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  falling  into  vagueness  than  Lessing  could  be 
when   writing  of  forui  and  construction;   but,  even  when  he 
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professes  to  be  critical,  Herder  is  too  often  declamatory.  He  is  a 
^jreacher  who  appeals  to  his  own  feelings  for  a  proof  that  he 
rightly  interprets  the  scriptures.  His  sentiments  will  not  allow 
his  thoughts  to  develope  themselves  clearly.  His  views  are  very 
wide,  but,  like  pictures  cast  on  a  screen  by  a  magic  lantern,  they 
lose  in  light  and  definition  as  much  as  they  gain  in  extent.  Her- 
der was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  animating  influence  he  exerted 
on  the  minds  of  several  of  his  cotemporaries. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 
SEVENTH  PERIOD— 1770-1830. 
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*GOTZ  VON   BEELICHINGEN ' — '-WERTHEr's   LEIDEN  ' — THE  jrEN   OF 
'  STURM   TJND   DRANG  ' — THE   HAINBCND —PROSE   "WRITERS. 

^  In  1773,  the  drama  of  *  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  *  was  published 
without  the  author's  name,  and  was  generally  received  with 
enthusiastic  admiration.  In  several  respects  it  realised  the  ideal 
desiderated  by  '  the  originals,'  or  the  literary  men  of  revolutionary 
tendencies.  It  was  a  national  drama,  and  the  character  of  ita 
hero,  Gotz  of  the  iron  hand,  one  of  the  latest  survivors  of  the 
old  Rittertkum  (knighthood),  was  not  too  remote  from  popular 
sympathies.  He  had  supported  the  Eeformation,  and  had  given 
proofs  of  manly  generosity  during  the  Peasants'  War.  In  his 
biography  written  by  himself,  he  describes  in  a  tone  of  childlike 
innocence  such  exploits  as  would  now  be  called  robberies,  and  the 
fmnk  and  kind  expression  of  the  author's  portrait  can  leave  no 
doubt  of  his  sincerity.  He  lived  in  the  days  when  the  princes  were 
making  use  of  the  Reformation  as  a  pretext  for  exalting  them- 
selves on  the  ruins  of  the  Ritterthum.  and  he  fought,  as  he 
believed,  for  the  right.  Goethe  departed  rather  widely  from  the 
facts  of  his  hero's  autobiogTaphy,  and  gave  expression  in  Gotz  to 
some  of  the  revolutionary  notions  prevalent  when  the  drama  ap- 
peared. The  play  was  written  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  the 
French  drama,  and  therefore  Vas  hailed  as  TseTng  in  "accWdanHe" 
with  Lessing's  theory  and  Klopstock's  patriotism ;  while  *  the 
originals' — the  men  who  would  derive  all  their  giorality  from 
crude  nature — were  charmed  by  the  scene  in  which  'brother 
Martin  declaims  against  monasticism.  On  the  other  hand,  Gotz 
gave  ofi'ence  to  all  admirers  of  the  French  theatre,  including  the 
king,  whc  spoke  of  the  new  national  drama  as  *  a  detestable  imita- 
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tion  of  bad  English  plays,'  and  'full  of  disgusting  platitudes.' 
This  critique  might  have  been  fairly  applied,  in  all  its  severity, 
to  a  series  of  wild,  shapeless '  Ritter  dramas,'  called  into  existence 
by  the  success  of  Gotz.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  model  itself  as  a  work  of  art ;  for  it  is  only  a  series  of  scenes, 
each  having  a  separate  life  and  interest.  Its  greatest  and  most 
permanent  merit  is  found  in  its  truly  popular  style. 

A  still  greater  success  followed  the  publication  of  the  senti- 
mental romance,  '  The  Sorrows  of  Werther,'  which  first  appeared, 
without  the  author's  name,  in  1774,  and  being  soon  translated 
into  several  languages  was  circulated  throughout  Europe.  Some 
parts  of  the  work  were,  doubtless,  founded  on  the  writer's  own 
experience  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  a  Proteus  in 
his  sympathies.  The  fate  of  Jerusalem,  a  young  man  with  whom 
Goethe  had  had  but  a  slight  acquaintance,  was  described  in  con- 
nection with  several  fictitious  circumstances.  The  heroine  Char- 
lotte— one  of  Goethe's  friends  when  he  lived  at  Wetzlar — was 
afterwards  married  to  a  man  whose  character  was  falsely  supposed 
to  be  represented  by  that  of  '  Albert,'  the  weak  husband  in  the 
romance.  The  public  accepted  the  '  Sorrows  of  Werther '  as  a 
faithful  biography  of  Jerusalem,  and  for  a  time,  the  incidents  of 
the  story  were  talked  of  as  well-known  facts  that  had  taken  place 
at  Wetzlar.  *  Lotte  ' — afterwards,  Frau  Kestuer—  became  cele- 
brated as  a  heroine,  while  her  husband  felt  annoyed  because  it 
was  imagined  that  he  had  been  described  under  the  disguise  of 
Albert.  Travellers  came  to  Wetzlar  to  find  some  relics  of  the 
melancholy  man  who  died  for  love,  and  the  landlord  of  an  inn 
there,  to  please  his  visitors,  raised  a  small  mound  of  earth  in  his 
garden,  and,  for  a  trifling  gratuity,  exhibited  it  as  *  the  grave  of 
the  unfortunate  Werther.'  All  the  blame  of  this  extravagance 
must  not  be  cast  on  Goethe.  His  sentimental  romance  was  the 
effect  of  a  literary  epidemic  that  might  be  traced  back  at  least  aa 
far  as  to  the  English  novels  of  llichardson,  whose  influence  had 
been  very  extensive  in  Germany.  Even  such  a  recluse  meta- 
physician as  Kant  had  loved  to  read  of  the  sorrows  of  *  Pamela ' 
and  '  Clarissa  Harlowe.'  Many  of  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
'Werther'  were  readers  who  thought  Ossian  a  greater  poet  than 
Homer.  A  dreamy  sentimentality  prevailed,  and  Goethe  sympa- 
thised with  the  feeling.  The  epidemic  was  spread,  but  was  not 
created,  by  Goethe's  romance     It  was  a  dream  of  his  youth— 
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a  morbid  dream.  Schopenhauer,  the  arch  cynic,  regrets  that 
Goethe  employed  his  genius  so  often  to  write  of  love,  but  admits 
tliat  the  topic  is  hardly  to  be  avoided ;  for,  says  he  gravely,  '  it 
wUl  intrude  itself  everywhere,  disturbing  the  plans  of  statesmen, 
and  the  meditations  of  philosophers.'  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach, 
in  his  *  Titurel,'  had  long  before  made  the  same  apology,  but  in  a 
far  more  poetical  style. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  tendency  of  Goethe's 
earliest  romance  was  enervating,  and  he  was  soon  convinced  of 
H*  his  error.  He  then  wrote  his  '  Triumph  of  Sentimentality '  as 
'  a  satirical  antidote  to  *  Werther ; '  but  the  medicine  had  no  great 
effect.  The  romance  had  been  recommended,  not  only  by  its 
purport,  but  also  by  its  excellent  style,  of  which  one  proof  is  the 
facility  with  which  it  may  be  translated  into  French. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that '  Werther '  was  followed  by 
a  crowd  of  imitations  barely  worth  mentioning.  Among  them  the 
tedious  romance  of  'Siegwart'  by  Johaxn  Maetin  Miller, 
might  be  referred  to  as  one  that  enjoyed  a  remarkable  popularity. 
We  notice  a  few  other  inferior  writers  of  fiction  in  these  times, 
because  their  productions  serve  to  show  by  contrast  the  merits  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  whose  best  works  were  written  in  defiance 
of  the  degraded  taste  that  prevailed  in  their  days.  We  cannot 
fairly  estimate  such  works  as  '  Iphigenia '  and  '  Wilhelm  Tell,'  if 
we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  lower  poetical  literature  that 
found  numerous  admirers,  fi-om  the  days  of  Klinger  and  Lenz  to 
the  times  when  IfHand  and  Kotzebue  had  possession  of  the  German 
fltage. 

Goethe's  yoimg  cotemporaries  belonged  to  two  classes — the  men 
of  the  Gottingen  School  (the  '  Hainbund '),  and  'the  originals,' 
already  generally  described.  It  is  among  the  latter  that  we  find 
the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  the  imaginative  literature  of 
the  age.  Its  worst  errors  may  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  a  brief 
reference  to  the  writings  of  Wilhelm  Heinse  (1749-1803),  who 
in  his  youth  was  patronised  by  father  Gleim,  and  afterwards  was 
an  imitator  of  Wieland.  It  is  enough  to  mention  his  romance  of 
*  ArdingheUo  and  the  Fortunate  Islands '  as  a  specimen  of  debased 
fiction,  of  which  the  contents  are  as  impure  as  the  treatment  is 
unartistic.  The  less  offensive  paiis  of  the  book  consist  of  some* 
dreamy  attempts  to  describe  works  of  art.  To  pass  over  all  the 
worst  parts  of  the  story— its  sentimentality  on  the  subject  of 
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friendship  may  be  noticed  as  one  of  the  errora  from  wliicli  even 
the  early  writings  of  Goethe  are  comparatively  free.  There  is 
nothing  real  and  manly  in  Heinse's  notions  of  friendship,  and  his 
language  is  so  full  of  had  taste  that  it  can  hardly  be  quoted.  This 
is  the  style  in  which  he  represents  the  sudden  formation  of  'an 
everlasting  bond  of  friendship  '— '  he  sprang  up  from  his  chair  so 
violently  that  the  glasses  were  knocked  off  the  table,  as  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  Oh  happy,  singular,  wonderful  coincidence  !  so  young, 
so  handsome,  and  so  full  of  good  sense  and  experience !  we  must 
be  frienda  for  evermore!  nothing  shall  part  us — darling  of  my 
soul  J  *■  •* 

When  we  turn  to  notice  another  prevalent  fault — the  taste  for 
such  violent,  unartistic  writing  as  is  now  called  *  sensational ' — 
we  see  at  once,  the  distance  existing  between  Goethe  and  his 
young  cotemporaries,  the  dramatic  authors,  Lenz  and  Klinger. 
About  the  time  when  he  was  writing  *Gotz  von  Berlichingen,' 
Goethe  became  acquainted  with  these  sensational  playwrights. 
They  had  read  Shakspere,  and  had  been  earned  away  by  the 
vehemence  of  his  dramatic  power,  but  had  learned  nothing  of  the 
art  by  which  that  power  was  controlled.  The  result  was  that  they 
wrote  some  deplorable  dramas,  which,  however,  found  ad- 
mirers. 

JoHANN  Reinhold  Lenz,  born  in  1750.  studied  at  Konigsberg, 
and  was  for  some  time  emploj'ed  as  a  private  tutor  before  he  came 
to  Weimar.  There  he  made  himself  noticeable  for  his  defiance  of 
the  conventions  of  polite  society,  and  was  soon  compelled  to  leave 
the  town.  He  afterwards  lived  at  Ziirich  and  in  Eussia,  was 
afflicted  with  insanity,  and  died  in  very  miserable  circumstances 
in  1792.  In  his  dramas — such  as  'Der  Hofmeister,'  and  'Die 
Soldaten'  (1774-7G) — he  mingled  comedy  with  tragedy,  and 
treated  with  an  equal  contempt  the  rules  of  art,  and  those  of 
decency.  His  cotemporary  Fried eich  Maximilian  von  Kxinger, 
born  in  1752,  was  a  far  stronger  man  in  intellect  and  character,  and 
bis  worst  personal  eccentricity,  during  youth,  seems  to  have  been 
his  dislilie  of  a  complete  suit  cf  clothes.  But  this  is  only  what 
was  said  by  Wieland  who  was  the  enemy  of  all  men  of  Klinger's 
school.  After  visiting  Weimar,  where  Goethe  treated  him 
*kindly,  Klinger  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  writing  for  the 
Leipzig  theatre.  His  dramas  '  Sturm  und  Drang,' '  Die  Zwillinge,' 
'Konradin/  *Der  Giinstling'  and  ethers  are,  with  regard  to  thei: 
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offences  agrainst  good  ta'^te,  worse  than  his  didactic  romances ; 
though  these  are  also  destitute  of  moderation  and  sobriety.  His 
purport  in  most  of  his  prose-fictions  is  severely  moral;  but  he 
thinks  it  necessarj'  to  teach  ethics  by  exposing  crimes  and  miseries 
in  all  their  bare  deformity,  and  by  the  use  of  unchastened  language, 
such  as  we  find  in  '  Faust's  Life,  Actions  and  Doom.'  Klinger's 
best  romance — '  the  Man  of  the  World,  and  the  Poet '  (1798) — is 
morose  and  misanthropic  in  its  tone,  but  contains  useful  warnings 
for  idle  dreamers.  In  his  'Meditations  and  Thoughts  on  the 
World  and  on  Literature  '  (1802),  he  gives  his  severe  notions  en 
ethics  in  a  style  less  tedious  than  that  of  his  romances.  Of  these 
it  will  be  enough  to  notice  very  briefly  one — 'Faust'— as  a 
specimen  of  the  taste  for  demonology  prevalent  in  Klinger's  day. 
When  Faust  is  summoned  to  his  doom,  he  defies  the  arch  enemy 
in  words  so  daring  that,  says  Klinger :  '  never  since  Pandemonium 
was  founded,  was  there  such  a  silence  as  now  reigned  throughout 
the  abodes  of  everlasting  lamentation  ! '  In  short,  Faust  frightened 
all  the  demons.  In  another  passage,  when  the  tempter  appears  in 
his  true  form  before  his  victim,  the  scene  is  thus  described  :  '  Satan 
towers  up  to  a  gigantic  height :  his  eyes  glow  like  thunder-clouds 
from  whicli  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun  are  reflected ;  his 
breathings  are  like  the  sighings  of  a  tempest  through  chasms,  when 
the  crust  of  the  earth  is  burst  open  ;  the  earth  groans  beneath  his 
feet,  and  his  hair,  through  which  a  storm  is  raving,  floats  around 
his  head  like  the  tail  of  a  threatening  comet ! '  Another  of  the 
young  men  classed  with  *  the  originals,'  the  painter,  Fktedrich 
MiJLLER  (1750-182.3)  treated  the  same  subject  in  his  'Faust'  but 
hardly  with  such  energy  as  Klinger  displayed.  In  '  Genoveva,'  a 
drama,  and  in  several  of  his  ballads  and  idylls,  Miiller  wrote  in  a 
natural  and  popular  style,  and,  in  some  respects,  anticipated  the 
tendencies  of  the  Romantic  School  in  poetical  literature. 

Friedrich  Daniel  SnnjTR^RT^  hnrn  in  1739,  may  be  mentioned 
here;  for  tnougli  he  was  not  personally  associated  with  the  writers 
above  named,  his  characteristics  belong  mostly  to  the  time  of 
Sturm  und  Drang.  He  was  a  Suabian  schoolmaster,  and  a  man 
of  versatile  abilities.  At  one  time  he  supported  himself  as  a 
teacher  of  music,  then  as  a  public  reciter  of  poetry,  and  lastly, 
ri>  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  die  Deutsche  Chronik,  notorious  for  its 
a  idacity.  Writers  of  Schubart's  biography  have  described  him, 
ou  one  side,  as  a  dissolute  man,  on  the  other,  as  a  patriot.    He  had 
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good  talents  for  music  and  poetical  declamation  and  was  often  well 
paidforhis  services;  but  he  had  everywhere  the  misfortune  of  finding 
or  making  enemies.  He  was  expelled  from  his  place  as  organist 
at  Ludwigsburg  for  writing  a  parody  on  the  litany.  After  that  he 
■was  patronised  at  Mannheim,  but  soon  made  himself  unwelcome 
there,  and  his  usual  bad  fortune  haunted  him  when  he  went  to 
Miinchen.  Then  he  started  *  the  German  Chronicle '  at  Augsburg, 
where  he  had  a  brilliant  success  as  a  reciter  of  poetiy.  Again  he 
made  enemies,  and  was  driven  away  to  Ulm,  where  he  continued 
to  publish  his  paper.  Having  given  offence  to  the  Duke  of 
Wiirtemberg,  the  editor  of  the  chronicle  was  enticed  into  the 
domains  of  that  ruler  and  there  was  sentenced,  without  any  form 
of  trial,  to  suffer  ten  years'  imprisonment.  In  his  own  account  of 
this  transaction  he  wrote,  with  some  pathos,  of  his  separation  from 
his  family ;  but  he  forgot  to  confess  that  he  had  been  a  careless 
husband  and  father.  The  imprisonment  was  a  most  despotic  act ; 
but  it  should  be  added  that  Schubart's  faithful  wife  and  his  family 
were  better  cared  for  while  he  was  kept  in  confinement  than  they 
had  been  sometimes  when  he  was  at  liberty  to  provide  for  their 
wants.  After  his  release,  he  returned  to  his  old  habits  of  dissi- 
pation, and  died  in  1791.  In  literature  he  partly  represents  a  taste 
for  the  grotesque  and  horrible,  expressed  in  ballads  beginning  with 
such  lines  as : — 

*  See  you  the  blood-stain  on  the  wall  ?  ' 

or, 

•  Ha !  here's  one  bone  and  here's  another ! ' 

Goethe,  in  his  grotesque  ballad,  '  the  Skeletons'  Dance,'  showed 
that,  if  he  chose,  he  could  excel  Schubart  in  this  sensational 
style : — 

*  Then  ah  !  what  a  dance  in  the  churchyard  lone  I 
And  oh !  what  a  clatter  of  bone  upon  bone.' 

Schubart's  poem,  entitled  '  the  Vault  of  the  Princes  '  was  gene- 
rally admired  in  his  day.  A  few  verses  may  serve  to  show  another 
literary  trait  of  the  times,  declamation  on  the  wickedness  of  ruling 
families: — 

*  And  here  they  lie  !  these  ashes  of  proud  princes. 

Once  clad  in  bright  array ; 
Here  lie  their  bones — all  in  the  dismal  glimmer 
Of  the  pale  dying  day. 
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And  their  old  coffins  in  the  vault  are  gleaming 

Like  rotten  timber,  side  by  side ; 
And  silver  family-shields  are  faintly  shining — 

Their  last  display  of  pride. 

Oh,  wake  them  not — the  scourges  of  their  race, 

Earth  has  for  them  no  room  ! 
Soon,  soon  enouijh  will  over  them  be  rattling 

The  thund^Ts  of  their  doom.' 

Though  their  offences  against  good  taste,  morals  and  rules  of 
art  were  hardly  pardonable,  the  sensational  poets,  already  so 
often  referred  to,  were  progressive  in  some  of  their  innovation?, 
and  an  excuse  may  be  found  for  their  extravagance  when  it  is 
contrasted  with  the  tameness  of  the  so-called  poetry  of  the 
*  Hainbund.'  This  union,  the  latest  of  formal  associations  of  literary 
men  in  the  times  of  Klopstock,  was  formed  by  several  young 
students  of  Gottingen,  and  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  sentimental 
taste.  They  were  assembled  one  evening,  near  a  clump  of  oali- 
trees  in  a  field,  while  the  moon  was  shining  clearly.  Here  they 
agreed  together  to  form  a  school  for  the  culture  of  patriotic  poetry, 
and  pledged  themselves  to  act  honestly  towards  each  other  in  their 
exchanges  of  criticism.  Their  meeting  ended  with  the  ceremony 
of  crowning  themselves  with  oak-leaves.  In  nationality  they 
endeavoured  to  make  themselves  worthy  followers  of  Klopstock.  On 
the  anniversary  of  his  birthday  (1773)  they' assembled  to  honour 
their  master,  and  on  the  same  occasion,  they  burned  Wieland's 
portrait  and  some  of  his  writings.  Both  the  *  Hainbund '  men  and 
the  men  of  Sturm  vnd  Drang  disliked  Wieland ;  the  former,  because 
he  had  introduced  a  foreign  and  licentious  taste ;  the  latter,  because, 
he  cared  for  rules  of  art  and  had  common-sense  enough  to  know 
that  Klinger  was  not  a  second  Shakspere.  On  the  whole,  thai 
Gottingen  men  of  the  '  Hainbund '  were  conservatives  in  poetry, 
and  their  representative,  Voss,  wrote  bitterly  against  all  the  inno- 
vations of  the  original  geniuses  and  against  those  of  their  successors, 
the  Eomantic  School.  But  the  *  Hainbund '  produced  no  great 
poets.  Biirger,  the  most  powerful  of  the  men  associated  with  the 
tmion,  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  one  of  its  members.  With 
regard  to  his  cultivation  of  a  popular  style  in  ballads,  he  might  be 
reckoned  among  Herder's  disciples,  while  in  other  respects,  he  was 
associated  with  the  sensational  school. 

GoixFRLED  Arsusx  BiJKGER,  born  on  the  first  day  of  1748, 
h2 
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studied  at  Halle  and  Gottingen,  and,  during  hia  youth,  -was  at- 
tracted by  the  charms  of  English  poetry ;  especially  by  Shak- 
Bpere's  plays  and  Percy's  ballads.  Of  the  latter  he  translated 
eeveral,  but  deviated  considerably  from  their  simplicity,  in  order 
to  suit  a  taste  for  so-called  poetic  diction.  Biirger's  practical  life 
was  irregular  and  unhappy.  However  great  his  sins  might  have 
been,  he  was  severely  punished  in  his  third  marriage.  A  senti- 
mental and  frivolous  woman  pretended  to  be  fascinated  by  some  of 
his  poems,  and  wrote  to  him  in  verse,  offering  her  services  as  a 
mother  to  his  three  children.  He  was  weak  enough  to  accept  the 
offer,  but  he  soon  bitterly  repented.  This  third  wife  made  him 
wretched  for  two  years  and  then  left  him,  about  the  time  when  his 
literary  reputation  was  attacked  by  the  severest  criticism  ever 
written  by  Schiller.  There  was  only  one  consolation  left  for 
Biirger — his  death,  which  took  place  in  1794  It  was  a  miserable 
spectacle  to  see  the  woman  who  had  embittered  his  last  four 
years,  when,  after  his  decease,  she  travelled  about  the  country  and 
made  small  profits  by  reciting  his  ballads  with  affected  pathos. 

Biirger  had  great  merits  of  style  and  versification.  His  wild, 
spectral  ballad  of  'Leonora' was  rapidly  spread  through  Germany 
and  soon  translated  into  several  languages.  An  English  version 
was  Sir  Walter  Scott's  first  publication.  Other  ballads,  such  aa 
*  Lenardo  and  Blandine  '  and  *  the  Pastor's  Daughter  of  Tauben- 
hain  '  were  generally  admired  for  their  graphic  and  popular  style, 
though  in  some  respects  they  were  severely  criticised.  Several  of 
Biirger's  songs  are  good,  and  his  sonnets  are  excellent.  The 
opinions  of  critics  have  been  divided  respecting  the  poet's  general 
merits.  Those  who  have  praised  him  highly  have  spoken  chiefly 
of  his  best  ballads  and  of  a  few  of  his  lyrical  poems,  while  they 
have  studied  rather  the  style  than  the  purport  of  his  poetical 
works.  Others,  who  have  viewed  his  poems  as  a  whole,  and  have 
had  regard  to  their  purport,  as  well  as  to  their  fluent  versification, 
have  censured  the  poet  for  his  want  of  refinement,  and  for  such 
passages  of  inflation  or  bad  taste  as  are  found  in  his  Hitter  Karl 
von  Eichenhorst,  Frau  Schnips,  '  the  Rape  of  Europa,'  and  even  in 
one  of  his  prettiest  lyrical  poems,  *  the  Hamlet.'  But  however 
critics  may  differ  on  the  general  merits  of  Biirger,  they  must  agree 
in  praising  his  melodious  versification  which,  though  it  has  the 
characteristics  of  ease  and  simplicity,  was  the  result  of  careful 
study.  Elopstock,  in  his  old  age,  when  talking  with  Wordsworth, 
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"expressed  his  belief  that  Biirger  waa  a  more  genuine  poet  ihan 
either  Goethe  or  Schiller.  This  strange  j  udgnient  was  pronounced 
in  1798,  when  Schiller  had  published  his  finest  ballads. 

JoHANN  Heinrich  Voss  (1751-1826)  the  best  scholar  among 
the  men  of  the  *  Hainbund,'  was  far  more  respectable  as  a  trans- 
Lator  of  Homer  than  as  an  original  poet.  He  wrote  in  tedious 
hexameter  verees  a  long  idyll-epic  called  *  Luise '  (1784),  which 
suggested  to  Goethe  the  form  of  his  *  Hermann  and  Dorothea.' 
In  other  respects,  these  two  poems  should  hardly  be  named  on  one 
page.  It  has  been  absurdly  said  that  the  notion  of  domestic 
*  comfort '  is  peculiarly  English,  but  the  whole  purport  of  one  of 
the  idylls  of  Voss  is  to  expatiate  on  the  snug  and  soothbg  circum- 
stances of  a  country  parson.  Voss  was  a  great  enemy  of  all 
romance  and  mysticism,  and  admired  a  clear,  didactic  tendency, 
such  as  is  well  adapted  for  catechisms  and  reading-books  ini 
elementary  schools.  He  was  an  industrious  man  of  highly  respect- 
able character  and  scholarship,  but  was  intensely  prosaic,  and 
avoided,  not  only  everything  that  could  be  called  fantastic  and 
unreal,  but  almost  every  thought  that  would  rise  above  the  levei 
of  commonplace.  His  rural  epic  'Luise,'  is  divided  into  three 
idylls : — in  the  first,  a  walk  through  a  wood  is  described ;  then 
the  pastor  of  Griinau— the  heroine's  father — joins  his  family  in  a 
pic-nic  party  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  and,  when  every  minute 
incident  of  the  excursion  has  been  tediously  described,  all  the 
insipid  characters  return  to  the  vicarage.  The  second  idyll  is 
hardly  more  lively,  for  here  a  young  man  named  Walter  (of  whom 
we  know  nothing  more  than  that  he  is  betrothed  to  Luise)  pays  a 
visit  to  the  old  parson  of  Griinau  and  finds  Luise  fast  asleep.  In 
the  third  idyll  Walter  and  Luise  are  married.  No  reason  what- 
ever is  assigned  why  the  reader  should  feel  sympathy  with  any 
of  the  characters  introduced,  for  they  are  hardly  distinguished  by 
more  than  their  names,  and  they  all  talk  the  same  commonplaces. 
Voss  was  proud  of  this  idyll-epic,  and  preferred  his  own  creation, 
'Luise,'  to  Goethe's  heroine,  'Dorothea.'  'They  may  say  what 
they  please  in  favour  of  Dorothea,'  said  Voss,  '  she  is  not  my 
Luise,'  a  statement  a'terwards  universally  accepted,  though  not 
in  the  sense  the  author  intended.  Voss  was  the  representative  of 
a  class  of  versifiers,  including  such  names  as  NeuHer,  Kosegarten 
and  Schmidt,  whose  chief  characteristic  was  their  extreme  home- 
liness.   Take  away  all  the  poetry,  humour  and  sentiment  from 
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some  paspajres  of  Goldsmith's  'Deserted  Village'  and  tlie  'Vicar 
of  Wakefield/  and  leave  only  some  descriptions  of  homely  articles 
of  furniture,  and  the  result  might  be  something  like  the  idylls 
written  by  Voss.  As  they  must  be  ranked  thus  low  in  art,  it  ia 
pleasant  to  say  anything  in  favour  of  their  moral  purport.  They 
/express  contentment  in  circumstances  of  moderate  prosperity,  and 
such  natural  piety  as  is  likely  to  be  fostered  by  a  general  sense  of 
comfort. 

The  names  of  a  few  other  associates  of  the  'Hainbund'  might  be 
mentioned  here,  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  hardly  rose  above 
mediocrity.  There  might  be  found  one  or  two  exceptions  to  this 
statement.  Johann  Anion  Leisewitz  (1762-1806)  wrote  one 
tragedy,  Julius  von  Tarent,  which  was  praised  by  Lessing  and 
contained  some  passages  of  powerful  pathos.  Matthias  Clauditts, 
(1740-1815)  known  also  by  his  pseudonym  '  Asmus,'  wrote  several 
good  lyrics  expressive  of  simple  pious  feelings,  such  as  are  found 
in  his  *  Evening  Hymn'  and  his  'Peasant's  Eveniug  Song.'  Ilis 
Jtheinwemlted  is  national  and  popular. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  inferior  poetical  writers  to  indicate  the 
literary  tendencies  of  the  times  when  Goethe  was  educating  him- 
self as  a  poet.  A  few  years  passed  away,  and  the  author  of  'Gotz' 
and  '  the  Sorrows  of  Werther '  had  left  far  behind  him  the  wild 
nature- worship  of  his  youth,  and  had  produced  such  true  works  of 
art  as  '  Iphigenia,'  '  Egmont,' '  Tasso,'  as  well  as  some  parts  of 
*  Faust '  and  many  beautiful  lyrical  poems  and  ballads.  Before  we 
attempt  to  give  an  account  of  this  second  period  in  Goethe's 
literary  biography,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  works  of  a  few 
prose-writers  belonging  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  1770-1830. 

Among  writers  of  harmless  and  amusing  fictions  JohannMus^tts 
(1735-87),  the  author  of  many  stories  founded  on  old  popular 
legends  may  be  mentioned  with  some  praise  of  his  lively  and  fluent 
style,  though  his  best  work,  a  series  of  Fairy  Tales,  has  been  cast 
into  the  shade  by  the  later  collections  of  old  popular  myths,  edited, 
as  Kinder-  und  Hausmdrchen,  by  the  brothers  Grimm.  On  the 
ground  that  harmless  fairytales  are  better  than misrepresentatioDS 
of  real  life,  we  may  leave  unnamed  many  empty  novels  and  wild 
romances  containing  neither  truth  nor  poetry.  A  romance  written 
in  the  form  of  '  Travels  in  the  South  of  France '  by  Mokitz  Atjgusi 
VON  TniJMMEL  (1738-1817)  was  distinguished  from  the  crowd  by 
its  lively  style,  and  by  some  true  obsen  ati'ins  of  life  in  France, 
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but  it  was  partly  based  on  Wieland's  notions  of  morals  and  con- 
tained some  imitations  of  Sterne's  '  Sentimental  Journey.* 

Another  imitator  of  Sterne  was  Theodor  Gottlieb  ton  Hippel 
(1741-96),  the  writer  of  some  books  partly  narrative  and  auto- 
biographical but  mostly  didactic,  in  which  there  is  no  want  of 
vei-satile  talent,  though  order  and  clearness  of  arrangement  are 
utterly  neglected.  If  we  may  trust  Hippel's  biographers,  his  life 
was  a  series  of  contradictions  and  in  its  want  of  logical  sequence 
was  like  his  writings.  To  gain  the  means  of  supporting  himself 
and  a  wife,  he  studied  law,  and  with  such  industry  and  success 
that  he  gained  what  might  be  called  wealth  in  his  times,  but 
instead  of  marrying,  as  he  had  intended,  he  contented  himself  with 
writing  a  book  '  On  Matrimony,'  in  which  he  la'd  down  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  husbands  and  wives.  It  is  noticeable  as  being  one 
of  the  earliest  arguments  in  favour  of  *  the  emancipation  of  women.' 
Imitation  of  Sterne  is  found  merely  in  the  erratic  form  of  Hippel's 
works.  His  best  thoughts  were  borrowed  from  Kant,  whose 
lectures  he  had  attended.  The  eccentricity  of  Sterne  was  more 
closely  imitated  in  *  Tobias  Knaut, '  a  strange  romance,  at  one  time 
falsely  ascribed  to  Wieland,  who  did  however  write  a  favourable 
review  *of  it.  The  author,  Johann  Karl  Wezel,  who  wrote 
several  other  fictions  and  some  plays,  was  aSlicted,  in  1786,  with 
a  delusion  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature.  He  placed  over  a 
series  of  his  own  works  in  his  library  the  inscription  Opera  Dei 
Wezelit,  retired  from  society  into  profound  solitude,  and  remained 
in  this  state  of  mind  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1819. 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  times  that  one  of  Wezel's  works  was 
ascribed  to  Goethe. 

Many  examples  might  be  quoted  from  the  novelists  and  romance 
writers,  of  morbid  thought  and  sentiment,  of  license  supposing 
itself  to  be  liberty,  and  of  extravagance  mistaken  for  a  proof  of 
genius.  Tlie  chief  characteristic  of  numerous  productions  in  prose- 
,  fiction  was  their  total  want  of  union  with  practical  life  and  its 
realities.  The  words  sobriety  and  moderation,  when  applied  to 
literature,  were  in  these  times  regarded  as  severe  terms  of  reproach. 
One  of  the  most  extravagant  and  absurd  fictions,  *  the  Adventures 
of  Baron  Miinchhausen,'  may  be  named  here,  because  its  authorship 
has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  the  poet  Burger.  The  true  author, 
Rudolf  Erich  Raspe  (1737-94)  was  a  librarian  who,  after  com- 
mitting a  robbery  at  Cassel,  escaped  in  1775  to  London,  where  he 
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wrote  in  English,  beside  other  books^  the  above-named  extrava- 
ganza, -which  was  translated  into  German  by  Burger  in  1787. 

In  leaving  the  department  of  prose-fiction  and  passing  to  that 
of  didactic  prose,  we  may  mention  a  narrative  writer  whose  works, 
though  partly  imaginative,  were  doubtless  founded  on  realities. 
JoHANN  Heinkich  Jung,  otherwise  known  as  Stilling,  the  sea 
of  a  poor  tailor  and  schoolmaster,  was  bom  in  1740.  After 
enduring  many  privations,  he  went  to  Strassburg,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Goethe,  from  whom  he  probably  received  some 
help  in  the  authorship  of  the  book  entitled  *  Heinrich  Stilling's 
Youth.'  It  was  so  successful  that  it  was  soon  followed  by  several 
other  stories  of  the  same  class,  all  mostly  founded  on  the  early 
experiences  of  the  writer.  There  may  be  some  doubt  where  fact 
ends  and  fiction  begins  in  these  stories,  but  the  individuality  of 
several  of  the  characters  introduced  leaves  no  doubt  of  their 
reality.  The  village  pastor  who  studies  alchemy,  and  becomes 
melancholy  in  his  old  age;  his  opposite,  the  surly  and  proud 
parson  who  keeps  a  ferocious  dog,  and  calls  his  parishioners 
clodhoppers  and  boors;  Johann  Stilling,  the  genius  of  the  family, 
who  ponders  long  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  grandfather 
Stilling,  who,  in  extreme  old  age,  climbs  cherry-trees  and  helps  to " 
thatch  cottages ;  these  are  no  literary  inventions,  but  true  recol- 
lections of  the  author's  youthful  days.  The  trust  in  Divine 
Providence  so  often  expressed  in  the  stories  of  the  Stilling  Family 
was  the  chief  trait  in  the  author's  own  character.  His  misfortunes 
served  only  to  confirm  his  faith.  When  his  failures  in  some  other 
endeavours  had  led  him  to  study  ophthalmic  surgery  and  when  he 
became  celebrated  for  his  successes  in  operating  for  cataract,  he 
felt  sure  that  Heaven  had  led  him  to  his  choice  of  a  profession. 
Though  a  Pietist,  he  was  neither  narrow  nor  bigoted.  With 
regard  to  both  his  breadth  of  sympathy  and  his  childlike  credulity, 
he  might  be  classed  with  another  of  Goethe's  early  friends,  the 
eccentric  mystic,  pietist,  gossip,  preacher,  patriot  and  physiogno- 
mist, Lavater. 

Johann  Kaspar  Lavatee,  bom  in  1741  at  Ziirich,  was  an 
enthusiastic  preacher,  who  gained  his  literary  reputation  chiefly 
by  his  treatise  on  the  supposed  science  of  'Physiognomy.'  Ilia 
lively  and  declamatory  style  and  his  firm  belief  in  his  own  skill  in 
detecting  the  characters  of  men  made  his  book  amusing.  As  the 
ahiewd  satirist  Lichteuberg  si^id,  *  Lavater  could  find  more  sens© 
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in  the  noses  of  several  authors  than  the  public  could  find  in  all 
their  books.'  He  was  as  hardy  in  his  assertions  as  in  fulfilling  his 
duties  as  a  pastor  and  a  patriot.  When  Ziirich  was  occupied  by 
French  troops,  Lavater  preached  boldly  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Directory  and  published  the  substance  of  his  discourses.  He  was 
engaged  in  reproving  the  violence  of  the  soldiery  in  the  streets  ol 
that  town,  in  1799,  when  he  was  shot  by  a  French  grenadier. 
The  patriot's  sufferings  were  severe,  and  he  was  not  released  by 
death  until  1801.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  times  that  Lavater, 
on  account  of  his  enthusiastic  piety,  was  suspected  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  Jesuits.  No  charge  could  be  more  absurd.  His 
errors  belonged  to  the  head  and  not  to  the  heart.  He  was 
exceedingly  credulous  and  was  fond  of  gossip.  His  religious  works, 
of  which  an  indescribable  treatise  called  *  Pontius  Pilate  '  is  the 
chief,  are  written  in  a  fluent  but  incoherent  style.  Perhaps  the 
most  amusing  of  all  his  books  is  his  (so-called)  '  Private  Diary,' 
published  in  1772,  full  of  confessions  of  such  sins  as  wasting  his 
time  on  light  literature  and  in  gossiping,  followed,  here  and  there, 
by  such  a  reflection  as,  '  Do  you  call  this  living  for  eternity  ?  ' 
Lavater  was  acquainted  with  almost  all  the  leading  literary  men 
of  his  times,  except  Lessing,  and  loved  to  give  aid  and  encourage- 
ment to  every  good  movement  He  was,  in  short,  a  fanatic 
utterly  destitute  of  the  passion  of  hatred,  and,  if  only  on  that 
account,  would  deserve  to  be  remembered.  This  pious  man  was 
made  a  butt  of  ridicule  by  a  clever  and  humorous  writer,  already 
named,  Geokge  Lichtenberg  (1742-99)  author  of  a  commentary 
on  the  -works  of  our  great  painter  Hogarth.  Lichtenberg's  chief 
studies  were  scientific,  and  his  light  and  fragmentary  essays  were 
merely  his  recreations.  '  I  once  lived,'  he  says,  '  in  a  house  where 
one  of  the  windows  looked  into  a  narrow  shady  lane  running  from 
one  street  to  another.  There  I  noticed  that  passengers,  on  stepping 
out  of  the  strong  daylight  of  the  street  into  the  dusky  little 
thoroughfare,  would  suddenly  change  their  expression.  The  man 
•who  had  been  smiling  in  the  street  would  look  grave  when  he 
stepped  into  the  shade  of  the  lane,  or  the  demure  tradesman  would 
smile  slyly,  as  if  he  had  just  gained  the  advantage  in  a  bargain. 
Here  was  a  puzzle  for  Lavater.  Would  he  trust  the  face  in  the 
street  or  the  face  in  the  lane  ?  '  This  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  satire  levelled  ap\inst  Lavater's  new  science  of  physiognomy. 
He  certainly  deserved  ridicule,  for  nothing  could  be  more  presump- 
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tuous  and  arbitrary  than  many  of  his  assertions ;   for  example,  the 
following  on  the  features  of  Jesuits : — 

Let  a  Jesuit  disguise  himself  as  he  may,  a  skilful  physiognomist  will 
easily  detect  him  by  three  signs — the  forehead,  the  nose,  and  the  chin. 
The  first  is  generally  boldy  convex  and  not  angular,  but  rather  capacious  ; 
the  nose  is  commonly  large,  more  or  less  Roman,  and  has  a  strong  cartilage ; 
t)ie  chin  is  roimded  and  prominent.  ...  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
among  so  many  Jesuits  who  are  men  of  great  erudition,  j'ou  will  hardly 
find  one  truly  philosophical  head. 

Among  the  writers  of  criticism  who  were  associated  with  Herder 
and  Goethe  two  may  be  mentioned,  with  regard  rather  to  their 
personal  influence  than  to  the  value  of  their  writings.  Johann 
Georg  Schlosser,  born  in  1739,  the  friend  and  brother-in-law  of 
Goethe,  edited  a  critical  journal  published  at  Frankfort  (in  1772 
and  afterwards)  to  which  Herder  and  Goethe  were  contributors. 
Johann  Heinrich  Merck,  born  in  1741,  maintained  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  the  chief  literary  men  of  his  times,  and  exer- 
cised the  influence  of  a  teacher  over  his  junior  friend  Goethe,  on 
whom  he  impressed  one  maxim,  never  forgotten — that  a  man  of 
genius  needs  education.      Merck  was  very   unfortunate   in  his 

i       domestic  and  financial  affairs  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  and 

\       perished  by  his  own  hand  in  1791. 
»T  Of  the  merits  of  the  greatest  among  didactic  authors  in  these 

Z       times,  Immantjel  Kant,  born  in  17:24  at  Konigsberg,  no  adequate 

i  estimate  can  be  given  in  these  outlines  of  general  literature.  His 
metaphysical  doctrines  belong  to  a  closely  connected  system  of 
reasonings  begun  by  Hume  and  ended,  as  some  writers  have  said, 
by  Hegel.  By  the  publication  of  his  lectures  on  morals  and 
aesthetics,  Kant  made  a  great  impression  on  the  general  literature 
of  the  decennium  following  1781.  In  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
that  would  base  all  morality  upon  calculations  of  utility,  he 
asserted  the  authoritative  character  of  the  moral  principle  in  the 
conscience  of  man.  It  is,  ^  he  contended  as  superior  to  all  our 
likings  and  our  interests,  as  the  law  that  rules  the  solar  system  is 
superior  to  the  masses  which  it  governs.  'Two  things,'  said  Kant, 
'  fill  the  soul  with  wonder  and  reverence,  increasing  evermore  as  I 
meditate  more  closely  upon  them ;  the  starry  heavens  above  me, 
and  the  moral  law  within  me.'  He  goes  on  to  argue,  that  if  the 
moral  law  is  authoritative,  it  implies  the  existence  of  a  morai 
governor,  and  postulates  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  futur« 
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state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Hence  religion  is  inseparably 
united  with  ethics,  and  in  the  ratio  of  his  own  rise  or  fall  as  a  moral 
agent,  a  man's  faith  in  God  must  rise  or  fall.  The  substance  of 
Kant's  ethical  doctrine  may  be  found  in  the  sermons  of  Joseph 
Butler,  Bishop  of  Durham.  Wordsworth,  in  his  sublime  *Ode  to 
Duty,'  had  probably  some  recollection  of  the  passage  above  quoted 
when  he  wrote  the  lines : — 

Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong, 

And  the  most  ancient  heavens  through  Thee  are  fresh  and  strong. 

The  didactic  writings  of  Kant  served  to  refute  some  popular 
arguments  in  favour  of  natural  theology  which  had  been  employed 
by  Reimarus  and  other  authors  of  the  rationalistic  school.  Man 
cannot,  either  by  the  logic  of  his  own  understanding,  or  by  his 
searcbings  throughout  nature,  'find  out  God,'  said  Kant,  as  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Job  had  said  in  old  times.  This  doctrine 
was  entirely  opposite  to  the  teaching  of  many  rationalists  and 
natural  theologians.  They  had  taught  that  clear,  religious  know- 
ledge might  be  obtained  by  q  study  of  nature,  and  that  duty  was 
only  a  name  for  self-interest  well  understood.  Hence  Kant's 
ethical  teaching  excited  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere  the  controversy 
to  which  we  have  already  refeiTed.  Of  his  three  chief  works; 
the  'Critique  of  Pure  Reason'  (1781),  the  '  Critique  of  Practical 
Reason '  (1787),  and  the  '  Critique  of  the  Faculty  of  Judgment ' 
(1790),  the  last  is,  perhaps,  the  best  example  of  his  style.  Kant's 
life  was  that  of  a  retired  thinker,  but  his  principles  were  not 
ascetic.  'Act  so  that  men  might  induce^  from  your  example  a 
universal  ruleofaction,'  i3.the  summary  of  his  ethics.  The  teacher 
who  laid  down  that  law  was  eminently  truthful  and  honourable 
in  his  own  practical  life,  and  was  as  remarkable  for  his  content- 
ment. He  was  never  married,  and  hardly  ever  left  his  native 
town,  where  he  possessed  a  small  house  and  a  garden  in  a  quiet 
street.  He  had  no  large  library,  though  he  was  a  very  extensive 
reader,  especially  in  works  of  travels  and  geography.  His  patience 
could  grapple  with  the  long  novels  of  Richardson,  and  he  admired 
Rousseau's  writings.  After  a  life  of  almost  uninterrupted  health 
and  quietude,  Kant  died  in  bis  native  place,  February  12,  1804* 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SEVENTH  PERIOD.     1770-1830. 

*  EGMONT  '  IPHIGENIA  ' — '  TASSO  ' — '  HERMANN   AND   DOEOTHEA.* 

Not  soon  will  the  world  see  again  such  a  union  of  poetry  and 
art  with  pi-actical  life  as  existed  during  the  half-century  of  Goethe'a 
residence  at  Weimar.  The  town  and  its  neighbourhood  were 
improved  and  beautified  ;  abuses  in  the  administration  of  law  were 
removed,  and  several  good  plans  of  political  reform  were  converted 
into  facts ;  men  of  genius  and  learning  were  saved  from  their  hard 
struggle  for  bread ;  the  university  of  Jena  was  made  great  and 
celebrated,  and  the  poverty  left  by  war  was  relieved.  Then  art 
and  literature  appeared  in  their  true  place,  not  as  substitutes  for 
work,  but  as  its  reward,  and  as  attendants  of  hours  of  leisure 
afforded  by  a  faithful  fulfilment  of  duties. 

GoExnE  had  already  obtained  a  wide  reputation  when  he 
accepted,  in  1775,  from  the  young  prince  Karl  August  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  an  invitation  to  his  court,  where,  in  the  following  year, 
he  was  appointed  Counsellor  of  the  Embassy,  with  a  seat  and  a 
vote  in  the  privy  council.  Thus  began  a  friendship  which  endured 
for  fifty  years.  Weimar,  with  its  pleasant  valley  of  the  Ilm,  its 
park  and  garden  at  Belvedere,  and  its  rural  retreat  at  Ilmenau,  was  a 
charming  residence  for  a  poet  who  loved  both  work  and  repose. 
Here,  placed  in  independent  circumstances,  he  could  developh  his 
plan  of  writing  only  for  his  own  satisfaction  and  of  waiting  patiently 
for  the  world's  expression  of  its  judgments  How  much  both 
Goethe  and  Schiller  owed  to  the  retreat  and  quietude  they  enjoyed 
at  Weimar  can  hardly  be  estimated.  The  former,  though  no  servile 
courtier,  valued  highly  these  advantages  of  his  position.  *  What  has 
made  Germany  great,'  he  says,  *  but  the  culture  which  is  spread 
through  the  whole  country  in  such  a  marvellous  manner  and  per- 
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vades  all  parts  of  the  realm  ?  And  does  not  tins  culture  emanate 
from  the  numerous  courts  which  grant  it  support  and  patronage?' 
There  are  many  Germane  who  would  dissent  from.  Goethe's 
conclusions.  They  must,  however,  admit  that  the  best  works  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller  were  not,  at  first,  patronised  by  the  German 
people,  but  were  written  in  defiance  of  a  popular  taste  which  was 
satisfied  with  the  dramatic  writings  of  Kotzebue  and  Iffland,  to 
Bay  nothing  of  '  Rinaldo  Rinaldini '  and  the  rest  of  the  deplorable 

*  robber-romances  '  of  the  time. 

Soon  after  he  had  removed  to  Weimar,  Goethe  began  to  write 
the  drama  of  '  Ep:mont.'  founded  on  passages  in  the  history  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Netherlands.  It  has,  in  some  parts,  strong  popular 
and  political  interest,  but  its  chief  attraction  for  many  readers  is 
in  the  scenes  where  Egmont  appears  with  the  heroinej^lliiwhen. 
These  must  be  simply  described  as  charming,  and  were  evidently 
suggested  by  the  poet's  own  experience.  The  defect  of  the  drama 
is  that  Clarchen  calls  the  attention  of  the  reader  away  from  the 
idea  of  liberty  to  which  the  hero's  life  is  sacrificed.  A  conciliation 
of  the  two  chief  motives  of  the  play  takes  place,  however,  in  the 
last  scene,  where  Clarchen  appears  as  the  Spirit  of  Liberty  and 
arrayed  in  all  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty  ;  but  the  mode  in 
which  this  is  effected  is,  as  Schiller  observed,  more  suitable  for  an 
opera  than  for  a  tragedy.  Egmont,  sentenced  to  death,  falls  into 
a  deep  sleep  in  the  dungeon.  In  his  dream,  the  walls  expand,  the 
place  is  filled  with  radiance,  and  the  brave  and  beautiful  maiden 
appears,  to  cheer  the  prisoner  with  a  prophecy  that,  by  his  deai.i, 
he  shall  win  freedom  for  his  native  land.  This  dream,  externally 
represented  as  a  vision,  is  seen  by  the  spectators,  at  the  same  time 
when  it  appears  to  the  sleeper.    In  spite  of  its  operatic  conclusion, 

*  Egmont '  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  poet's  dramatic 
writings. 

In  the  course  of  rather  more  than  ten  years  after  he  began  to 
write  'Egmont,'  Goethe  produced,  beside  comedies,  operettas, 
lyrical  poems  and  ballads,  the  greater  part  of  the  didactic  romance 
Wilhdm  Meisters  Lehi:jahre,   and   the   dramas  'Iphigenia'  and 

*  Tasso.'  Among  numerous  proofs  of  the  poet's  breadth  of  sym- 
pathy, hardly  any  can  be  h  und  more  remarkable,  than  that  he 
published  '  the  Sorrows  of  Werther '  in  1774  and  wrote  '  Iphigenia ' 
(in  prose),  in  1779.  It  was  first  acted  in  thej)ulfe'spri\\'vte 
theatre  at  Weimar;  Goethe  took  the  part  of  Orestes,  andTEoaa 
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and  Pylades  were  respectively  represented  by  Von  Knebel  and  the 
Duke  Karl  August.  The  drama  was  not  completed  in  verse  until 
1786,  when  the  poet  was  travelling  in  Italy. 

Apart  from  all  considerations  of  popularity  or  fitness  for  thea- 
trical representation, '  Iphigenia  '  may  be  described  as  the  author's 
most  artistic  drama.  All  its  parts  are  closely  united,  its  motives 
are  clearly  developed,  and  one  consistent  tone  of  dignity  and 
repose  prevails  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  But  readers  who 
expect  stirring  incidents  and  loud  passion  in  a  play  may  find  the 
coldness  of  Greek  sculpture,  as  well  as  its  repose,  in  this  modern- 
antique  drama.  The  plot  chosen  by  Euripides  in  treating  the 
same  subject  is  considerably  modified  by  Goethe.  He  does  not 
make  Orestes  the  bearer  of  the  statue  of  Diana  from  Tauris  to 
Delphi,  for  this  would  have  required  supernatural  agency.  Orestes 
comes  to  liberate  his  own  sister  and  succeeds  by  means  of  her 
truthfulness  and  magnanimity.  The  heroine  is  a  woman  of  almost 
perfect  character.  At  one  moment,  she  is  tempted  to  deceive  her 
friend,  King  Thoas;  but  she  soon  displays  the  truth  and  the 
gratitude  that  belongtoher  character,  and  this  noble  self-assertion — 
at  first  threatening  to  bring  ruin  on  herself  and  her  brother — leads 
to  the  conciliation  with  which  the  drama  concludes. 

To  those  who  demand  vigorous  action  arising  from  external 
causes,  *  Iphigenia '  must  seem  too  quiet.  The  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  the  heroine  in  exile  take  the  place  of  action,  and 
are  expressed  rather  with  epic  repose  than  with  dramatic  energy. 
As  the  solitary  priestess  of  Diana,  she  mourns,  but  utters  no 
loud  lamentation.  Her  first  soliloquy  expresses  the  repose  of 
grief  and  resignation,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  drama  is  per- 
vaded : — 

Into  your  shadows,  'neath  your  tremulous  boughs, 

Old  consecrated  grove ! — from  ancient  times 

Made  sacred  to  the  goddess  whom  I  serve — 

I  come,  not  fearless,  but  as  if  to-day 

I  stepp'd,  for  the  first  time,  into  this  gloom  j 

My  soul  is  still  an  exile  in  the  land 

Where,  through  long  years,  and  far  from  all  I  love, 

A  will  above  mine  own  hath  bound  me  fast. 

She  deplores  her  destiny,  as  one  separated  from  all  whom  she 
loves,  and  stands,  lonely,  on  the  sea-shore,  where  only  the  low 
roar  of  the  tide  gives  a  reply  to  her  sighs.     *  I  would  not  argue 
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with  the  gods,' she  says,  when  tempted  to  envy  the  power  and  the 
liberty  enjoyed  by  man  : — 

Within  the  state  and  on  the  battle-field 
He  rules,  and  far  from  home,  can  aid  himself; 
Possession  cheers  him,  victory  crowns  his  strife, 
Or  death  for  him  is  made  the  way  to  fame — 

"With  such  a  destiny  she  contrasts  her  own  long  sufferings,  and 
her  words  rise  in  energy,  but  still  her  grief  is  dignified,  even  when 
she  addresses  to  Diana  the  prayer : — 

Deliver  me,  whom  thou  hast  saved  from  death, 
Now  from  this  second  death — my  lonely  life ! 

T]ie  self-<;qnti;ol_blegded_\vith-gTi'^^  P^rp^^^  jn^^^JTPgnAjTojiTnnr 
sentences,  governs  the  whole  progress  of  the  drama  and  leads  to 
its  beautiful  conclusion. 

In  1789  'Iphigenia'  was  followed  by  another  psychological 
drama, '  Tasso,'  at  first  written  in  prose  (1780-81),  and  completed 
in  iambic  verse  in  1789,  when  the  poet  was  forty  years  old.  Its 
general  purport  was  the  extreme  opposite  of  all  that  had  been 
believed  in  the  wild  days  of  Stunn  tind  Drang.  *  Tasso  '  repre- 
sents the  important  truth,  that  the  highest  genius  wants  a  moral 
as  well  as  an  intellectual  education.  *A  hundred  times,'  says 
Goethe,  *  I  have  heard  artists  boast,  that  they  owed  everything  to 
themselves,  and  I  have  been  often  provoked  to  reply,  "  Yes,  and 
the  result  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected."  '  The  central 
character  of  the  drama,  Tasso,  represents  enthusiasm  and  imagin- 
ative genius,  wanting  education,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 
The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  poet  take  the  place  of  external 
incidents  ;  in  other  words,  the  action  of  the  drama  is  intellectual 
and  emotional.  This  limits  the  interest  of  the  work,  but  not  so 
narrowly  as  might  be  supposed.  For  the  laws  of  moral  education 
to  which  even  genius  must  be  obedient  are  general,  and,  therefore, 
are  applicable  to  men  who  are  neither  poets  nor  artists. 

Tasso  was  twenty-two  years  old  when  he  came  to  Ferrara,  at 
the  time  of  the  duke's  wedding-festival.  Here  Lucrezia  and 
Leonora,  the  duke's  sisters,  treated  the  poet  with  great  kindness^ 
and  encouraged  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  completion  of  his 
epic  poem.  The  patronage  enjoyed  by  the  poet  excited  the  envy 
of  inferior  men,  but  their  whisperings  could  not  have  hurt  him,  if 
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his  own  too-active  imagination,  excited  by  a  suspicious  temper, 
had  not  created  for  him  foes  who  had  no  real  existence.  After 
the  completion  of  his  epic,  and  during  a  visit  to  Rome,  he  yielded 
more  and  more  to  morbid  suspicion,  believing  himself  to  be 
everywhere  surrounded  by  enemies,  or  spies  sent  out  by  the 
Inquisition.  Thus  in  the  noon-day  of  his  fame,  dark  clouds  swept 
across  his  intellect,  and  the  gloom  grew  deeper  and  deeper.  On 
his  return  to  Ferrara,  after  aimless  wanderings  in  Mantua,  Padua 
and  Venice,  he  found  himself,  as  he  believed,  treated  with  cold 
contempt.  This  so  excited  his  anger  that  ho  spoke  violently 
against  the  duke  and  his  court,  and,  soon  afterwards,  was  declared 
to  be  insane.  He  was  placed  in  confinement  in  the  hospital  of 
St.  Anna,  where  he  remained  seven  years.  Though  he  regained 
the  use  of  his  faculties  and  wrote  sometimes  calmly  and  well, 
during  his  imprisonment,  the  duke  harshly  refused  to  grant  a 
release  until  1586,  and  then  it  came  too  late ;  the  malady  that 
might,  perhaps,  have  yielded  to  a  milder  treatment  had  been  made 
incurable.  Tasso,  after  his  release,  wandered  about,  like  a  spectre, 
in  Rome,  Florence,  Mantua,  and  Naples,  no-vhere  finding  a  place 
that  he  could  call  his  home,  nowhere  a  friend  in  whom  he  could 
confide.  When  his  majestic  figure,  with  pale  face  and  lustrous 
eyes,  passed  through  the  Italian  towns,  the  people  gazed  upon 
him,  and  said,  'See,  that  is  Tasso.'  He  died  in  the  convent  of 
San  Onofrio,  in  1595.       n 

The  story  of  JJt^  dratn^  includes  only  one  passage  in  the  earlier 
life  of  Tasso  at  the  court  of  FeiTara,  a  misunderstand uig  existing 
between  the  poet  and  Antonio,  who  represents  a  man  of  the  world 
and  a  politician.  The  drama  opens  with  a  pleasing  scenelir  the 
duke's  garden,  where  his  highness's  sisters  are  making  wreaths  of 
flowers  to  crown  the  busts  of  Virgil  and  Ariosto.  The  duke  joins 
them,  and  soon  afterwards,  Taeso  enters,  bringing  the  coin^lete 
copy  of  his  epic,  *  GofFredo,'  as  it  was^entitled  in  1675. 

Tasso  gives  the  book  to  Alfonso. 

Alfonso,  You  brin<?  me,  Tasso,  with  this  gift  delight, 
And  make  this  beauteous  day  a  festival. 
At  last,  I  have  the  poem  in  my  hand 
And  in  a  certain  sense,  may  call  it  mine. 

Tasso.  If  you  are  satisfied  the  work  is  done ; 
The  whole  belongs  to  3-ou.     Wlien  1  regard 
The  labour  of  the  hand  alone,  'tis  mine  ; 
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Bnt  when  I  ask  what  gave  my  epic  song 
All  that  it  has  of  inner  worth  and  beauty, 
I  see  it  clearly;  'twas  bestowed  by  you. 
Though  nature  gave  to  me  the  power  of  song. 
How  easily  might  contradicting  fate 
Have  hid  from  me  the  face  of  this  fair  world ! 
'J'he  poverty  of  parents  might  have  cast 
A  dismal  gloom  upon  my  youthful  soul. 
And  if  mj'  lips  had  opened  then  to  sing, 
A  mournful  elegy  had  issued  forth 
In  tones  too  well  according  with  my  fate. 
You  saved  me  from  the  sorrows  of  my  home 
And  freed  my  soul  from  care,'  that  in  full  flow 
My  song  might  pour  forth  all  its  melody ; 
All  that  I  have  j'our  bounty  gave  to  me, 
And,  like  a  heavenly  genius,  you  delight 
In  me  to  let  the  world  behold  yourself. 

Alfonso.  The  beauteous  crown,  the.  poet's  meed,  I  see 
Here  on  the  forehead  of  your  ancestor ; 

He  points  to  VirgW s  bttst. 

Has  chance,  or  some  good  genius  placed  it  here? 

Methinks  I  hear  old  Virgil  saying  now  : 

♦  VV^hy  deck,  with  verdant  coronals,  the  dead  ? 

My  marble  image  is  adorned  enough. 

The  living  crown  becomes  the  living  poet.' 

AlJ'onso  beckons  his  sister,  who  takes  the  crown  from   VirgiFs  bust,  and 
approaches  Tasso,  who  steps  back, 
Ijeonora.  Why  hesitate  ?     Whose  hand  bestows  the  crown? 
Tasso.  How,  after  such  a  moment  shall  I  live  ! 
Princess.  You  will  allow  me,  Tasso,  the  delight 
To  tcU  you,  without  words,  all — all  I  think. 

He  kneels  down,  while  the  Princess  places  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and 
Leonora  applauds, 
Tasso.  Oh,  take  it  off,  ye  gods !  and,  glorified, 
There  let  it  hang,  suspended  in  the  heavens, 
High,  inaccessible ! — let  all  my  life 
Be  a  continual  aiming  at  that  mark ! 

At  this  moment  of  the  poet's  triumph,  when  the  princess  has 
crowned  him  as  her  laureate,  the  statesman  Antonio  arrives  at 
Fen*ara,  and,  with  coldness  and  caution,  declines  to  share  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  but  takes  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
an  admiration  of  Ariosto.  When  Tasso  contrasts  his  own  cha- 
racter with  that  of  the  man  of  practical  understanding,  he  feels 
too  painfully  his  own  inferiority.  The  princess,  meanwhile,  has 
resolved  to  unite  Tasso  and  Antonio  in  firm  friendship,  and  the 
poet  is  ready  to  obey  her  wishes,  though  he  is  not  patient  enough 
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to  make  use  of  the  means  required  for  winning  the  confidence  of 
the  calm  and  cautious  politician.  The  secret  of  Tasso's  failure  is 
that  he  is  not  contented  in  his  own  realm  of  poetry.  Genius  for 
him  is  not,  like  virtue,  its  own  reward,  but  is  accompanied  with 
an  ambition  to  gain  honours  in  society.  This  weakness  is  betrayed 
when,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  the  princess,  he 
describes  the  impressions  received  on  his  first  arrival  at  the  court 
of  Ferrara: — 

An  inexperienced  youth,  I  hither  came. 

Just  at  that  time  when  briaht  festivities 

Made  this  Ferrara  jjlory's  central  light. 

O  what  a  spectacle  I  then  beheld  ! 

A  circle  here  was  formed  around  the  space 

Where  knights  in  armour  shone — a  ring  so  bright 

The  sun  will  never  see  the  like  again  ! 

The  fairest  ladies  and  the  bravest  men 

Sat,  all  assembled,  in  that  glorious  ring. 

Then  when  the  lists  were  opened,  how  the  steeds 
Stamped  !  shields  and  helmets  glittered  in  the  sun, 
While  piercingly  the  trumpet's  blast  went  forth  ; 
Then  lances  cracked,  and  shields  and  helmets  rang. 
And  whirling  clouds  of  dust  arose,  to  hide 
The  fallen  hero  and  the  victor's  pride. — 

0  let  the  curtain  fall  upon  a  scene 

That  makes  me  know  my  own  obscurity ! 

The  princess  speaks  of  her  own  recollections  of  that  time,  which 
are  well  contrasted  with  Tasso's  glowing  description  : — 

That  glorious  festival  I  did  not  see ; 
But  in  a  lonely  room,  where  died  away 
The  last  faint  echoes  of  all  sounds  of  joy, 

1  sat  in  pain,  M-ith  many  pensive  thoughts, 
And,  Avith  broad  wings,  before  me  hovered  then 
The  form  of  Death,  and  covered  from  my  sight 
The  scenes  of  all  the  varied  living  world. 

Bj'  slow  degrees,  the  dark  cloud  passed  away, 
And  once  again  I  saw,  as  through  a  veil, 
The  varied  hues  of  life  shine  faintly  out. 
And  living  forms  about  me  gently  moved. 

When  the  princess  first  advises  Tasso  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  Antonio,  the  poet  thus  replies  : — 

Though  all  the  gods  assembled  to  bring  gifts 
Around  the  cradle  of  this  sapient  man, 
Alas!  the  Graces  surely  stayed  away 
And  he  who  has  not  their  endearing  gilU 
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May  be  a  wise  and  prudent  counsellor ; 
But  he  can  never  be  our  bosom-friend. 

After  other  expressions  of  the  poet's  intolerance  and  defect  of 
sympathy,  the  princess  warns  him  of  the  danger  of  yielding  to  a 
mood  of  mind  that  will  drive  him  into  solitude  : — 

In  this  mood,  Tasso,  you  will  never  find 
Companiocship  among  your  fellow-men. 
This  way  will  lead  you  through  the  lonely  woods, 
Through  the  still  valleys  of  secluded  thought, 
Whe'e  more  and  more,  the  mind  falls  out  of  tune 
With  all  the  world  around,  and  strives  in  vain 
fo  find  within  itself  that  golden  time 
Which  in  the  outward  world  is  never  foimd. 

Tasso.  0  what  a  word  my  Princess  speaks  to  met 
That  golden  time — ah !  whither  has  it  fled  ? 
For  which  the  heart  so  often  yearns  in  vain  ! 
When  o'er  the  cheerful  earth  the  sons  of  men 
In  joyous  companies  with  freedom  strayed  ; 
When  in  the  flowery  field  the  ancient  tree 
Shaded  the  shepherd  and  the  shepherdess  ; 
When  o'er  the  purest  sands  the  water-nymphs 
Guided  at  will  the  clear  and  gentle  rills  ; 
The  harmless  snake  wound  through  the  grass  his  way ; 
The  daring  fawn,  by  the  brave  youth  attacked. 
Fled  to  the  wood,  and  everj'  creature  roaming. 
And  every  bird  that  carolled  in  the  air, 
Proclaimed  to  men — '  Live  freely  as  you  please !  * 

Princess.  My  friend,  the  Golden  Age  has  parsed  away, 
And  yet  true  souls  can  bring  it  back  again, 
Yea,  to  confess  to  you  my  firm  belief. 
That  golden  time  of  which  the  poets  sing 
Was  never  more  a  truth  than  it  is  now. 
Or,  if  it  ever  was,  'twas  only  so 
That  it  may  always  be  restored  again. 
Still  close  together  true  congenial  souls. 
And  share  the  joys  of  all  this  beauteous  world. 
But  let  me  slightly  change  your  law,  my  friend. 
And  let  it  be — '  Live  truly,  as  you  ought.' 

A  common  tradition  tells  ua  that  Tasso's  unhappiness  arose  from 
an  affection  inspired  by  the  princess.  The  drama  partly  comhines 
this  romantic  story  with  the  true  biography  of  the  poet,  but  the 
princess  is  represented  as  addressing  Tasso  only  as  an  intimate 
friend.  Goethe  doubtless  remembered  that  she  was  no  longer  in 
her  youth,  when  he  represented  her  as  speaking  thus  of  a  fxiendsbip 
superior  to  any  passion : — 
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Beauty  is  perishable  :  that  alone 

You  seem  to  honour  ;  all  that  can  endure 

Is  dead  for  you,  without  that  transient  charm. 

If  men  could  only  learn  to  know  and  prize 

All  the  dear  treasury  of  love  and  truth 

The  bosom  of  a  woman  can  enfold  : 

If  true  remembrance  might  renew  past  joys ; 

If  but  your  glance,  which  seems  at  times  so  keen, 

Could  pierce  the  veil  that  age  or  sickness  casts 

O'er  beauty ;  if  you  would  but  rest  contented, 

Then  happy  days  might  soon  for  us  appear 

And  we  should  celebrate  our  golden  time. 

A  bright  world  expands  itself  before  the  poet,  who  sees  all 
things  coloured  by  the  radiance  of  his  genius.  Assured  of  the 
affectionate  regard  which  the  princess  cherishes  for  him,  he  feels 
himself  restored  to  confidence  and  good-will,  and  he  is  ready  to 
embrace  even  his  suspected  foes.  But  though  a  splendid  poet,  he 
is  still  an  uneducated  man  He  knows  not  how  to  make  prudence 
the  friend  and  supporter  of  genius.  Whatever  he  does  he  must  do 
as  he  writes  poetry,  by  inspiration,  disregarding  the  cold  rules  of 
actual  life.  He  forgets  that  all  men  are  not  just  now  in  the  glow 
of  enthusiasm  which  he  feels  after  the  completion  of  his  poem  and 
his  conversation  with  the  princess.  Determined  to  obey  her 
wishes,  he  resolves  to  make  an  offer  of  friendship  to  Antonio.  The 
politician  receives  the  poet  coldlj--,  hesitates  to  return  the  offer  of 
friendship,  and  refuses  the  hand  stretched  out  Tasso's  feelings 
are  outraged  by  this  reception ;  and,  after  the  exchange  of  some 
satirical  remarks,  the  poet  draws  his  sword,  when  the  duke  steps 
forward  and  prevents  a  duel. 

The  princess  repents  of  her  plan  of  making  a  friendship  between 
the  statesman  and  the  poet,  and  Antonio  describes  Tasso  as  an 
intolerant  enthusiast : — '  At  one  time,'  says  the  statesman,  '  he 
forgets  all  around  him  and  lives  in  the  world  of  his  own  thoughts  ; 
at  another,  he  would  suddenly  maUe  all  the  world  obedient  to  the 
impulses  of  his  own  mind.'  Tasso  speaks  as  severely  of  the  states- 
man, whom  he  describes  as  a  stiff  pedagogue  : — *  I  hate,'  says  the 
poet,  *  the  imperious  tone  with  which  he  tells  you  what  you  know 
well  already.'  In  the  sequel  Tasso,  suspecting  that  the  duke  and 
his  sisters  are  in  conspiracy  with  Antonio,  resolves  to  leave 
Ferrara ;  his  anger  finds  expression  in  declamation  against  his  best 
friends,  and  confirms  their  belief  that  he  has  lost  self-control      He 
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thus  consoles  himself  in  the  desolatioa  in  which,  as  he  imagines, 
he  is  to  be  left  for  ever : — 

One  gift  alone  remains — 
Nature  bestowed  on  man  the  fount  of  tears. 
The  cry  of  anguish,  to  relieve  the  heart. 
When  more  it  cannot  suffer  ;  and  to  me 
She  gave,  with  all  my  sorrows,  poetry, 
To  tell  the  deepest  fulness  of  my  woe  ; 
And  while  in  anguish  other  men  are  dumb, 
She  gives  me  power  to  tell  the  grief  I  feel. 

At  this  moment,  Antonio,  coming  forward,  grasps  the  hand  of 
Tasso,  and  with  the  sudden  reconciliation  the  drama  conclu^g^,..— 

In  writing  these  two^TinnBftay*rfpTHw(i uiri '  ana  '  lasso,"  tne  poet 
liberated  himself  from  the  errors  of  the  first  period  in  his  deve- 
lopment, and  amended  the  crude  defects  of  form  wjich  are  found 
in  his  first  drama, '  Gotz  von  BerHchmgen.^  This,  however,  with  all 
its  faults,  was  recommended  by  its  national  character,  and  it  was 
a  disappointment  for  many  readers  when  Goethe  selected  antique 
and  foreign  themes. 

Critics  who  accuse  Goethe  of  *  political  indifference,'  during  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution,  should  remember  the  fact,  that  he 
endeavoured  to  understand  it,  though  he  could  not  be  hopeful 
respecting  its  results.  He  was  neither  *  an  apostle  of  liberty,'  nor 
a  blind  worshipper  of  rulers,  but  belonged  to  the  third  party,  if  we 
may  so  name  the  men  who  held  a  position  thus  described  by 
himself : — '  I  am  no  more  a  friend  of  the  revolutionists  than  I  am 
of  such  a  king  as  Louis  XV,  I  hate  every  violent  overthrow, 
because  as  much  good  is  destroyed  as  is  gained  by  it.  I  dislikg 
those  who  achieve  it,  as  well  as  those  who  give  cause  for  it' 

In  accordance  with  hl9  habiTol  jJllltTnj?  llllo  SOUie  t'orm,  moW  Or 
less  poetical,  all  the  events  that  were  parts  of  his  own  experience, 
Goethe  wrote  several  dramatic  works  having  reference  to  the 
political  movements  of  the  age.  In  the  Gross- Cophtha  (1789)  he 
exposed  the  corruption  of  the  upper  classes  in  France,  and  in  the 
'Citizen-General'  (1793),  he  referred  to  the  influence  of  the 
French  Revolution  on  men  of  weak  and  imitative  minds  in 
Germany.  An  unfinished  drama  entitled  Die  Aufyeregten  ('  The 
Agitated,'  in  a  political  sense),  published  in  1793,  expressed  the 
writer's  belief  that  such  an  outburst  of  the  lowest  passions  as  had 
occurred  in  Paris  could  never  have  been  made  possible  save  b^ 
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previous  unjust  government.  '  That  play,'  said  Goethe,  *  may  bo 
regarded,  in  some  measure,  as  my  political  confession  of  faith  at 
the  time.  ...  It  is  true  that  I  could  be  no  friend  to  the  French 
Eevolution,  for  its  horrors  were  too  near  me  and  shocked  me  daily 
and  hourly,  whilst  its  beneficial  results  were  not  then  to  be  disco- 
vered. But  I  was  as  little  a  friend  to  arbitrary  rule.  .  .  .  Revo- 
lutions are  utterly  impossible  as  long  as  govoiillliw4u  are  constantly 
just  and  vigilant.' 

'Eugenie,  or  the  Natural  Daughter'  (1801) — a  drama  founded 
on  the  memoirs  of  the  Princess  Stephanie  de  Bourbon-Conti,  was 
intended  to  form  the  first  part  of  a  trilogy — a  circumstance  that 
explains  its  slow  progression  and  want  of  dramatic  effect.  The 
■whole  design,  of  which  only  a  part  was  completed,  would  have 
included  an  exposition  of  the  writer's  views  of  the  movement  of 
1789.  The  plan  was  left  unfulfilled,  says  Madame  de  Stael,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  story  of  the  princess  was  discredited ;  more 
probably,  the  reason  was,  that  the  poet  was  not  in  love  with  the 
subject. 

In  order  to  place  several  dramatic  works  in  an  unbroken  series, 
we  have  deferred  a  notice  of  one  of  the  poet's  best  productions. 
It  is  an  epic-idyll,  and  with  regard  to  its  extent  may  be  styled  a 
miniature,  but  its  interest  is  both  general  and  national. 

'Hermann  and  Dorothea'  (1796-7)  is  a  poem  in  which  a 
simple  story  of  domestic  but  universal  interest  is  united  with 
national  events  arising  from  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution. 
These  incidents  are  well  placed  in  the  background,  and  there 
serve  as  dark  shadows  in  a  picture.  The  characters  are  few  and 
clearly  drawn,  and  one  ruling  thought,  the  triumph  of  love  and 
courage,  is  well  developed  throughout  the  story.  Its  foreground 
scenery  includes  only  a  small  rural  town  and  its  neighbourhood, 
but  in  the  background  are  seen,  in  shade,  bands  of  the  retreating 
French  soldiery,  who,  on  their  way  through  the  district  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  plunder  farm-houses  and  drive  peasants  from  their 
dwellings.  A  great  historical  event  is  thus  connected  witTi  the 
plot,  and  gives  both  interest  and  importance  to  the  story,  while  its 
leading  characters  are  worthy  of  such  an  association  with  national 
events.  For  Hermann,  the  hero,  is  honest  and  brave,  though  hia 
character  is  hardly  defined  before  the  time  when  he  meets 
DoROTnEA,  the  heroine,  whose  goodness  is  made  more  prominent 
thau  her  personal  beauty,  while  her  misfortunes  develop^  virtues 
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truly  heroic,  yet  womanlike.  In  mentioning  one  trait  of  her  cha- 
racter, her  courage,  shown  in  slaying  a  marauding  soldier,  the  poet 
was  probably  guided  by  a  recollection  of  facta.  This  is  one 
exception  to  the  rule  otherwise  observed  well  throughout  the 
poem,  of  keeping  scenes  of  warfare  in  the  background,  and  covered 
by  a  cloud.  Out  of  the  darkness  of  that  cloud  the  character  of 
the  heroijie  shines  forth  with  the  brightness  of  a  rainbow. 

The  beauty  of  the  style  and  the  poetry  of  the  idyll  must  be  lost 
when  it  is  reduced  to  a  succinct  analysis  in  prose,  but  this  will 
convey  a  better  notion  of  the  story  than  could  be  expressed  by 
abstract  criticism.  We  give  therefore  the  following  outlines  of 
this  epic  in  miniature. 

The  harvest  is  ripe  for  the  sickle  in  a  fertile  valley  near  the 
Rhine,  where  a  band  of  emigrants,  driven  from  their  homes  in  the 
Upper  Rhine  district,  are  arriving.  They  are  led  by  a  venerable 
old  man,  and  stay  to  rest  themselves  in  a  village  a  few  miles 
distant  from  a  little  market-town.  Among  the  leading  men  of 
this  town  the  host  of  the  *  Golden  Lion '  is  a  prominent  figure. 
He  is  sitting  at  the  doorway  of  his  house,  in  the  market-place,  and 
though  grieved  by  the  tale  he  has  heard  of  the  emigrants  and  their 
distresses,  he  solaces  himself  by  thoughts  of  his  own  prosperity. 
*'Tis  rare  line  harvest-weather,'  he  says  to  his  wife;  'we  shall  get 
in  the  wheat,  I  hope,  as  well  as  we  secured  the  hay.  There  ia 
not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  a  soft  wind  is  blowing.  We  shall 
begin  reaping  to-morrow.  ...  I  never  before  saw  the  streets 
and  the  market-place  of  our  town  so  empty.  Hardly  fifty  people 
seem  to  be  left  in  the  town,  so  many  have  gone,  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  to  see  these  emigrants  from  the  Upper  Rhine.  Well,  for  my 
part,  I  will  not  move  from  my  place  to  see  their  misery.'  But 
the  landlord  is  not  destitute  of  sympathy  ;  he  has  sent  out  his  only 
son,  Hermann,  to  carry  food  and  clothing  to  the  poor  people.  One 
of  his  neighbours,  an  apothecary,  though  a  man  of  narrow  sympa- 
thies, has  been  out  to  see  the  refugees,  and  now  comes  back  to 
describe  their  wretched  circumstances.  He  is  an  egotist,  and  soon 
betrays  himself,  for  he  cannot  tell  the  story  without  a  prefatory 
reference  to  his  own  discomfort  in  seeing  misery.  This  feeling  ia 
shared  by  the  host.  *  I  am  glad,'  he  says,  *  that  I  did  not  go 
myself,  for  I  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  distress.'  The  landlord,  with 
his  friends,  the  apothecary  and  the  curate,  refresh  themselves  with 
a  flask  of  Rhine- wice,  enjoyed  in  the  shade  of  a  cool  back-parlour, 
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where  '  no  flies  intrude '  (as  mine  host  says),  and  their  talk  is  oi 
the  events  of  the  times. 

When  Hermann  comes  Lome,  he  tells  his  story  of  the  pitiable 
condition  of  the  emigrants.  '  On  my  way,'  he  says,  *  I  overtook  a 
waggon  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  guided  by  a  brave  young 
maiden  who  came  towards  me  and  prayed  for  assistance,  not  for 
herself,  but  for  a  poor  woman  lying  upon  straw  in  the  waggon, 
and  clasping  an  infant  to  her  breast.  I  gave  the  maiden  both  food 
and  clothing,  and,  when  she  thanked  me,  she  said,  "It  is  only  in 
such  misery  as  ours  that  we  see  clearly  the  hand  of  God  directing 
good  men  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate."  '  The 
tale  told  by  Hermann  suggests  timid  tlioughts  to  the  apothecary, 
who  is  a  snug  bachelor.  'Happy,'  sajs  he,  'is  the  man  who,  in 
these  days  of  trouble,  has  neither  wife  nor  children  to  care  for ! 
I  am  glad  that  I  have  already  packed  away  the  most  valuable 
part  of  my  property.  No  one  runs  away  from  danger  so  easily  as 
a  single  man.'  Against  this  timid  sentiment  Hermann  makes  an 
earnest  protest.  '  I  do  not  agree  with  you,'  he  says,  '  for  many  a 
good  maiden,  in  these  days,  needs  a  protecting  husband.  How 
can  a  man  live  and  think  only  of  himself  ?  '  This  bold  speech  gives 
pleasure  to  the  good  hostess  of  the  '  Golden  Lion,'  who  tells  the 
story  of  her  own  marriage  in  times  of  pecuniary  difficulty.  In  the 
conversation  that  follows,  it  appears  that  the  host,  like  a  man  who 
has  risen  in  the  world  and  wishes  his  son  to  rise  higher,  has 
cherished  a  hope  that  Hermann  may  select  as  a  wife  the  daughter 
of  the  we.ilthiest  tradesman  in  the  town.  '  Yes,  Hermann,'  says 
the  father,  'you  will  be  a  comfort  to  my  old  age,  if  you  bring  me 
a  daughter-in-law  from  a  certain  house,  not  far  off;  you  know  it 
well.' 

Unhappily,  the  father  and  the  son  have  never  been  able  to 
agree  on  the  merits  of  this  project.  The  son  frankly  confesses  that 
he  fails  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  union,  and 
speaks  with  disrespect  of  the  showy  education  of  the  rich  trades- 
man's daughters.  This  arouses  the  father's  despotism,  and  the 
conversation  soon  becomes  so  unpleasant  that  Hermann  leaves  the 
house.  '  Go,'  says  the  landlord,  '  headstrong  as  you  are.  Go  and 
see  to  the  farm-yard,  for  which,  by  the  bye,  I  do  not  thank  you. 
But  think  not  to  bring  here  any  low  country  maiden  for  my 
daughter-in-law  !  I  will  have  a  respectable  daughter,  one  who  can 
play  the  pianoforte,  and  I  will  have  all  such  respectable  company 
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as  my  neighbour  has  on  Sundays ;  mind  that ! '  When  Hermann 
has  gone  out  the  father's  temper  becomes  cooler,  and  he  solaces 
himself  by  preaching  to  his  friends  on  the  important  duty  of 
constantly  studying  how  to  rise  in  the  world.  '  What  must 
become  of  a  house,  or  of  a  town,'  he  say.-*,  '  if  each  generation  does 
not  try  to  make  improvements  on  the  old  ?  '  Then  follow  severe 
remarks  on  the  son's  want  of  laudable  ambition,  and  these  call 
into  exercise  the  eloquence  of  the  hostess,  who  bravely  defends 
the  character  of  her  sdu  ; — '  1  will  not  have  my  Hermann  abused,' 
she  says,  *  I  know  he  has  a  good  heart,  and  that  he  will  rise  to  be 
an  honourable  man  and  a  pattern  for  our  townspeople.'  So  saying, 
she  leaves  her  husband  to  continue  his  long  4iscourse  on  '  respec- 
tability,' and  goes  to  find  her  son  and  solace  him  with  kind 
■words. 

The  conversation  continues  in  the  cool  back-parlour,  and  the 
apothecary,  studious  to  avoid  anything  that  might  offend,  ventures, 
nevertheless,  to  say  something  in  favour  of  moderating  ambition. 
He  prefers  repose  to  *  i-espectability,'  and  speaks  with  terror  of 
increasingly  expensive  habits.  '  In  old-fashioned  times,'  he  says, 
*  my  pleasure-garden  was  talked  of  all  through  the  neighbourhood  ; 
every  stranger  stayed  to  look  through  the  palisades  at  the  two 
stone  figures  and  the  painted  dwarfs  there.  My  grotto,  too,  where 
I  often  took  my  coffee,  was  greatly  admired,  for  I  had  decorated 
the  walls  with  artistically  arranged  shells,  corals  and  spars ;  but 
who  cares  for  such  old-fashioned  things  now  ?  I  should  like  to 
go  with  the  times,  but  I  fear  to  make  any  changes,  for,  when  you 
begin,  who  knows  how  many  work-people  you  will  soon  have 
about  your  house  ?  I  have  had  thoughts  of  gilding  the  figures  of 
Michael  and  the  Dragon,  in  front  of  my  shop,  but  I  shall  leave 
them  brown,  just  as  they  are.  The  cost  of  gilding  is  so  frightful.' 
So  ends  the  speech  of  the  cautious  and  conservative  apothecary. 

Meanwhile,  the  hostess  has  sought  her  son  in  the  garden  and  in 
the  vineyard,  and  finds  him  in  the  adjoining  field,  seated  in  the 
Bhade  of  a  pear-tree,  and  looking  towards  the  distant  blue  hills. 
He  looks  stem,  and,  in  reply  to  soothing  words,  talks  of  the 
war  and  of  the  miseries  of  the  emigrants.  '  What  I  have  seen 
and  heard  this  morning  has  touched  my  heax't,'  says  he ; — '  shall  a 
German  stay  at  home  and  hope  to  escape  the  ruin  that  threatens 
us  all  ?  I  am  grieved  that  I  escaped  from  the  last  drawing  for 
soldiers.     I  will  go  now,  to  live  or  die  for  fatherland,  and  to  set  a 
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good  example  to  other  youths.  I  will  return  to  our  house  no 
more.  From  this  place  I  go  to  give  .to  our  army  my  hand  and  my 
heart,  to  fight  for  our  native  land,  and  then  let  my  father  say 
again,  that  I  have  not  a  spark  of  honourable  pride  in  my  bosom  ! ' 
The  sagacious  hostess  hears  all  this  and  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  and  admires  her  son's  enthusiasm,  but  she  will  not  believe 
that  he  is  inspired  only  by  patriotism.  With  tact  and  kindness 
she  leads  him  to  make  a  fuller  confession  of  his  motives  for  dis- 
obeying his  father's  wishes.  The  result  of  the  visit  to  the  emi- 
grants' camp  has  been  more  than  sympathy  with  their  misfortunes; 
Hermann  cannot  forget  that  brave  maiden  who  prayed  that  he 
■would  have  compassion  on  her  companion.  When  the  mother 
feels  assured  that  this  is  no  dream,  but  an  impression  so  strong 
that  it  has  already  changed  her  son's  character,  she  resolves,  that 
the  domestic  warfare  impending  shall  be  waged  frankly  and 
boldly.  Having  returned  to  the  room  where  her  husband  and  his 
friends  are  still  drinking  Rhine-wine  and  talking,  she  tells  them 
»11  the  truth  respecting  Hermann's  sudden  resolution.  The  father 
listens  with  silent  astonishment,  while  the  curate  takes  the  mother's 
part  and  deprecates  opposition.     '  A  moment  like  this,'  he  says, 

*  often  decides  a  man's  destiny.'  *  Make  haste  slowly  ! '  says  the 
timid  apothecary,  who  proposes  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent 
to  make  enquiries  respecting  the  heroine. 

Accordingly,  the  curate  and  the  apothecary  sally  forth  to  the 
village,  where  tliey  find's  venerable  man,  the  leader  and  the  ruler 
of  the  company  of^  refugees^.  *  He  is  like  a  Moses  leading  the 
wandering  people  through  the  wilderness,'  says  the  curate.  Tlie 
old  man  tells  his  story  and  that  of  his  friends,  and  thus  the  plot 
of  the  epic  is  connected  with  history.  The  vill{U||rua^^^Hph 
the  people  were  driven  were  plundered  by  a  T^WSAting^Hly. 

*  Vanquished  soldiers,'  says  the  old  man,  '  involved  all  things  in 
their  own  ruin.  May  I  never  live  to  see  again  men  so  maddened 
and  so  miserable  !  Let  no  man  talk  again  of  fifeedom  until  he  is 
sure  that  he  can  govern  himself ! '  In  the  conrse  of  further  con- 
versation, the  veteran  tells  the  story  of  a  German  maiden,  who, 
left  alone  to  guard  children  in  a  farm-house,  repelled  several 
marauders  and  cut  down  one  of  them  with  a  sabre. 

Meanwhile,  the  apothecary  has  been  wandering  about,  until  ha 
has  found  a  maiden  answering  to  the  description  given  pf  Dorothea. 
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She  is  seated  under  the  shade  of  an  apple-tree,  and  is  engaged  in 
preparing  for  destitute  children  some  articles  of  clothing  given  bv 
Hermann.  'That,'  says  the  old  man,  'is  the  maiden  who  guard ea 
the  farm-house,  and  she  is  as  good  as  she  is  brave  and  beautiful,' 
The  curate  and  his  friend  return  to  the  town,  bearing  a  highly 
favourable  report  of  the  results  of  their  enquiry,  and  soon  after- 
wards, Hermann,  unattended,  again  visits  the  encampment  of  the 
refugees. 

As  he  approaches  a  clear  fountain,  on  the  side  of  the  road 
leading  to  the  village,  he  sees  Dorothea  coming  to  draw  water, 
that  she  may  carry  a  refreshing  draught  to  the  invalid  woman. 
*  Thoughtless  people,'  says  the  maiden,  '  have  allowed  their  cattle 
to  disturb  the  stream  that  flows  through  the  village,  but  I  am 
glad  that  I  have  come  so  far  to  find  pure  water,'  she  adds  frankly, 
'for  it  does  the  heart  good  to  see  the  face  of  a  friend.'  While  she 
is  speaking,  Hermann  notices  the  golden  ring  upon  her  finger  that 
tells  him  she  is  already  betrothed.  She  explains  that  she  is  left 
desolate  in  the  world,  and  that  when  she  has  done  all  that  she 
can  for  her  friends,  she  would  be  glad  to  find  any  home  where  she 
might  be  serviceable.  The  result  of  all  that  she  tells  and  of 
Hermann's  fear  to  confess  the  whole  truth  is,  that  Dorothea 
resolves  to  accept  an  engagement  as  domestic  servant  at  the 
'  Golden  Lion.'  She  bids  farewell  to  the  mother  whom  she  has 
nursed.  *  When  you  look  on  your  child,'  says  Dorothea,  '  when 
you  see  him  wrapped  in  this  comfoi-table  robe,  and  press  him  to 
your  bosom,  think  of  the  generous  youth  who  gave  us  the  clothing, 
and  who  now  takes  me  to  a  home  where  I  may  be  useful  and 
happy.'  Then  Dorothea  kneels  down,  kisses  the  woman  reclining 
on  Ifce  bed  of  straw,  and  receives  a  whispered  blessing. 

Meanwhile,  the  report  given  by  the  curate,  and  the  pleadings  of 
the  hostess,  have  had  such  an  efl'eet  on  the  landlord  of  the  '  Golden 
Lion,'  that  he  can,  at  least,  tolerate  the  thought  that  Dorothea 
may  some  day  be  accepted  as  a  daughter.  He  is  again  sitting  in 
his  retired  parlour  and  talking  with  his  neighbours,  while  the 
hostess  impatiently  awaits  her  son's  arrival.  When  Hermann 
comes  home,  he  calls  the  curate  aside  and  explains  that  the 
emigrant  maiden  enters  the  house  at  present  as  a  servant.  This 
explanation  is,  however,  too  late  to  prevent  the  pain  already 
given  by  a  remark  made  by  the  host,  as  soon  as  the  maiden  steps 
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into  the  room.  He  suddenly  expresses  admiration  of  her  beauty, 
and  an  approval  of  Hermann's  choice  in  that  respect.  *  Your  son, 
sir,'  says  IJorothea,  *  did  not  prepare  me  for  this  reception.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  I  stand  here  before  a  good  and  a  respectable  man, 
but  you  have  not  such  pity  as  you  ought  to  have  for  the  poor,  or 
you  would  not  thus  remind  me  how  far  my  destiny  has  placed  me 
beneath  your  family.  I  come  to  you  as  a  poor  maiden,  with  all 
my  property  in  this  small  bundle.  Is  it  noble,  by  an  untimely 
jest,  to  drive  away  one  who  would  have  served  you  faithfully  ?  ' 

In  vain  the  curate  interposes  and  prays  Dorothea  not  to  be 
offended  by  a  joke.  It  is  not  a  mere  jest  that  has  so  deeply 
wounded  her  feelings.  She  has  been  more  than  grateful  towards 
the  youth  whom  she  calls  the  saviour  of  her  friends,  and  her 
feelings  have  made  her  too  ready  to  accept  service  at  the  '  Golden 
Lion.'  Now  she  sees  clearly  the  false  position  into  which  such 
sentiments  might  lead  her,  and  is  resolved  to  stay  no  longer  in  the 
house.  A  storm  has  suddenly  gathered,  and  the  rain  is  heavily 
falling,  but  she  hastens  to  the  door  and  is  turning  to  say '  farewell/ 
when  Hermann  steps  forward  and  makes  a  full  confession.  The 
curate  has,  meanwhile,  explained  the  misunderstanding  and  now 
offers  his  services  for  the  betrothal  of  Hermann  and  Dorothea. 
But  Hermann  again  looks  at  the  pledge  on  the  maiden's  finger 
and  still  fears  that  he  may  be  rejected,  until  Dorothea  is  persuaded 
by  the  curate  to  tell  all  the  mystery  of  the  ring.  *  The  brave  youth 
who  gave  it  me,  some  years  ago,'  says  she,  *  went  away  to  Paris, 
there  (as  he  believed)*  to  fight  for  freedom,  and  there  he  fell. 
"  Farewell !  "  said  he,  when  he  left  me,  "  all  things  are  moving 
now ;  laws  and  possessions  are  changing ;  friend  is  severed  from 
friend;  we  are  but  pilgrims  on  the  earth — more  so  now  than  ever ! " 
I  thought  of  his  words  when  I  lost  all  my  own  pvoperty,  and  I 
think  of  them  again  now,  when  a  new  life  seems  beginning  for  me. 
Forgive  me,  if  I  tremble  now,  my  friend,  while  I  hang  upon  youi 
arm.  I  feel  like  the  sailor,  when  he  escapes  from  a  storm,  and 
first  steps  upon  the  land.' 

'  Thou  art  mine,  Dorothea,'  says  Hermann,  'and  all  that  is  mine 
seems  now  more  my  own  than  ever  it  was  before,  and  I  will  keep 
it,  not  with  care  and  anxiety,  but  with  strength  and  courage.  So 
let  all  Germans  say,  "  This  is  ours,"  and  boldly  assert  their  rights  I 
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And,  if  all  are  of  my  mind,  we  shall,  with  resolute  hearts,  oppose 
the  foe,  and  our  native  land  shall  have  peace.' 

Thus  the  poem  concludes,  as  it  opened,  with  a  reference  to 
national  events,  and  the  union  of  the  hero  and  the  heroine  ia 
associated  with  the  prospect  of  national  unity.  If  the  poet  had 
ever  incun-ed  just  censure  by  neglectmg  to  write  in  a  patriotic 
spirit,  he  made  a  good  apology  by  writing  'Hermann  and 
Dorothea.' 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

SEVENTH  PEBIOD.    1770-1830. 

Goethe's  lyrical  and  occasional  poems — songs — ballads — iw> 

FEKENCES   TO    AUTOBIOGRAPHY ODES  —  ELEGIES  —  KF1GBAM8    AND 

OTHER   DIDACTIC   POEMS. 

The  object  of  this  chapter  can  hardly  be  more  than  to  indicate  the 
extraordinary  variety  of  themes  and  modes  of  treatment  found  in 
Goethe's  minor  poems.  If  it  were  desirable  to  add  anything  to  the 
voluminous  criticism  already  bestowed  on  the  poet,  it  could  not 
be  reasonably  attempted  within  our  limits.  For  any  general 
remarks  which  we  may  venture  to  make  respecting  the  genius  of 
Goethe,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  subsequent  chapter.  Preceding 
analyses  have  already  told  something  of  the  wide  range  of  subjects 
treated  by  the  poet.  How  remarkable  the  transition  from  Gotz — 
vigorous,  but  destitute  of  artistic  form — or  from  the  *  Sorrows  of 
Werther,'  to  the  dignity  of  '  Iphigenia '  and  the  cheerful  epic  tone 
of  *  Hermann  and  Dorothea ' !  Yet  only  a  few  phases  of  the  poet's 
variety  have  been  shown  ;  we  have  still  to  mention  his  ballads  and 
lyrical  poems  and  his  unique  drama,  *  Faust.' 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  the  attempt  to  represent  in  any  form 
of  English  translation  the  melody  and  the  charm  of  the  ballads 
and  lyrical  poems,  for  they  have  all  the  ease  and  freedom  of  nature 
in  their  happy  union  of  thought  and  expression.  There  is  no 
apparent  effort  and  no  rhetoric  in  these  poems.  Among  the  songs 
are  found  several  so  closely  united  with  music  that  they  must  be 
Bung  to  be  appreciated.  They  are  melodious  expressions  of  life 
vrith  its  common  joys  and  sorrows,  and  as  life  is  often  simple  and 
lowly,  several  of  these  lyrics  have  the  same  character.  For  a  taste 
80  confused  as  to  ask  for  dramatic  effects  and  didactic  points  in  a 
lyrical  poem,  Goethe's  songs  were  not  written,  and  they  would 
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certainly  have  failed  to  please  the  extinct  critics  who  ridiculed 
Wordsworth  for  using  in  poetry  the  language  of  common  life. 

Several  early  occasioniil  poems  on  art  have  a  reference  to  the 
poet's  own  attempts  in  painting  and  enjiraving.  His  boyhood  waa 
partly  spent  in  an  atelier  in  bis  father's  bouse  at  Frankfort,  where 
painters  and  other  artists  were  frequent  visitors.  For  some  years 
afterwards,  in  Leipzig,  Dresden  and  elsewhere,  the  poet  continued 
bis  studies  in  drawing,  etching  and  painting,  until,  as  be  tells  us, 
be  felt  convinced  that  be  could  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  master  in  only 
one  art,  that  of  writing  German  verse  and  prose. 

All  Goethe's  minor  poems  may  be  called  *  occasional,'  in  his 
own  free  sense  of  the  word,  and  several  are  so  far  autobiographical 
that  they  require  annotations  to  make  clear  their  numerous  refer- 
ences to  facts  in  the  poet's  life.  For  example,  a  poem  composed 
*  during  a  journey  in  the  Harz  Mountains,  in  winter  (1776),'  might 
at  first  sight  seem  like  a  fiction,  but  its  individuality  soon  assures 
us  that  it  is  founded  on  facts.  The  poet,  wishing  to  inspect  some 
mines  and  also  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  depressed  health, 
availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  of  joining  a  winter  hunting 
party.  Leaving  bis  companions  to  pursue  their  sport,  he  under- 
took a  lonely  journey  over  the  Brocken,  which  be  describes  in  the 

poem:— 

Stonnv  winds  around  him  blowing 
Serve  to  cheer  him,  upwards  going. 
The  torrent,  as  it  roars  along. 
Makes  ma<<ic  for  a  matin-song. 
And  for  a  lofty  altar,  lo ! 
The  haunted  Blocksberg,  capp'd  with  snow, 
Where,  as  boors  and  miners  dream. 
Wild  spectres  in  the  moonlight  gleam. 

Other  parts  of  the  poem  would  be  hardly  intelligible  without  the 
biographical  facts  above  stated.  It  is  important  therefore  that 
tnis  Harsreise  twj  Winter,  with  other  occasional  poems  of  the  same 
class,  shoull  not  be  given  without  notes,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
selections  of  poetry  intended  for  general  use. 

Several  early  lyrical  poems,  including  not  a  few  amatory  songs, 
may  be  passed  by  with  the  remark  that  their  defects,  or  rather 
their  excesses,  l^longed  to  the  days  of  Stwm  und  Drang,  when 
Goethe  wrote  also  his  wild  dithyrambic  *  Storm-song,'  described 
by  himself  as  a  *  half-crazy  '  production.  The  following  is  an 
imitation  of  Jhe  opening  lines  : — 
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Genius!  while  by  thee  attended. 

Neither  rain  nor  storm  can  daunt  me, 
Fears  no  longer  haunt  me. 
Genius!  while  by  thee  befriended. 
Singing  still,  I  face  rough  weather, 
Clouds  of  thunder  piled  together : 
Singing  still, 
As  over  the  hill, 
The  lark  is  singing ! 

For  a  full  interpretation  of  this-rhapsody  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  poet's  autobiography.  He  tells  us  that,  to  quell  the  sorrow  he 
felt  after  leaving  Strassburg  and  Sesenheim,  he  took  long  walks 
in  the  country,  without  regard  for  stormy  weather.  The  quasi- 
I'indaric  effusion  was  the  result  of  a  walk  under  heavy  rain.  Not 
long  after  writing  that  *  Wanderer's  Storm-song/  the  poet  wrote 
ft  dialogue  called  'The  Wanderer,'  remarkable  for  its  antique 
dignity.  In  several  other  poems  of  about  the  same  date  (1771-4) 
he  delights  to  view  life  as  a  stormy  journey  and  in  one  of  them 
he  calls  '  Time '  a  '  postilion,'  and  bids  him  ply  whip  and  spurs, 
that  life's  carriage  may  roll  on  swiftly,  over  the  mountain  and 
down  into  the  valley,  and  by  villages  and  lonely  hostelries,  where 
the  traveller  refuses  to  stay,  though  youth  and  beauty  invite  him. 
This  rhapsody  has  all  the  vigour  without  the  coarseness  of  the 
days  of  Sturm  und  Drang. 

The  ditbyrambic  audacity  of  that  *  Storm-song '  is  exceeded  in 
another  poem,  'Prometheus,' the  result  of  the  young  poet's  reading 
of  some  of  Spihosa's  works.  It  must  be  understood  that  these 
defiant  words  are  addressed  by  Prometheus  only  to  Zeus,  the 
despot,  an  imaginary  creature  of  Greek  mythology  :— 

Cover  thy  skj'  with  clouds 

And^ — like  a  boy  who  smites 

The  heads  of  thistles — 
Display  thy  might  on  oaks  and  mountain  peaks  I 
Still  Thou  must  leave  for  me 
The  earth ;  my  hut — not  built  by  Thee  ! 

And  this  my  glowing  hearth  ;  its  cheerful  flame 

Excites  thine  envj'  1 
*  *  •  «  « 

Here  sit  I,  forming  men  on  mine  own  plan, 
A  race,  like  me,  to  suffer  and  to  weep  ; 
But  they  shall  also  prosper  and  rejoice, 
And — like  myself — care  nought  for  Thee! 

Tuat  the  solitary  and  defiant  mood  expressed  in  these  unrhymed 
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lines  was  only  temporary,  is  easily  shown  by  a  reference  to  the 
hynms  entitled  respectively  *  The  Divine,'  and  the  *  Boundaries  of 
Humanity.'  The  latter  is  an  expression  of  humility,  the  former 
asserts  only  what  Kant  and  Hegel  taught,  that  religion  must  he 
founded,  not  on  natural  theology  (so  called),  but  on  morality.  In 
the  following  passage  no  attempt  is  made  to  follow  closely  th« 
original  rhythm : — 

Let  man  be  magnammons,    generoos  and  kind ! 

Such  virtues  alone    can  make  him  distinct 

From  all  other  boings    of  whom  we  have  knowledge. 

With  reverence  be  named    the  Higher  Powers 
Unknown,  of  whose  nature    we  have  but  forebodingly 
In  whom  man  alone    can  make  us  believers. 

For  Nature,  around  us,    is  cold  and  unfeeling ; 
The  sun  shines  alike    on  the  good  and  the  evil ; 
The  moon  and  the  stars    light  the  criminal's  path. 
As  well  as  the  way  of  the  just. 

The  themes  chosen  by  Goethe  for  his  songs  are  often  *  as  old 
as  the  hills,'  but,  like  the  hills,  are  ever  new  for  poets.  The 
forsaken  shepherd  stands  on  the  hill-side  and  looks  down  on  a 
deserted  cottage.  The  poet  teUs  all  the  shepherd's  sorrow  without 
the  use  of  *  poetic  diction  ; '  in  other  words,  just  as  the  swain  would 
have  told  it,  had  he  possessed  the  power  of  making  metre  and 
rhyme : — 

All  down  tbe  dope  descending,    and  following  my  sheep^ 
Along  the  valley  wending,    as  walking  in  my  sleep, 

I  roam  along  the  meadow,    all  gay  in  summer  bloom  ; 

The  fairest  flowers  I'm  culling,    and  hardly  know  for  whom ; 

Or  shelter'd  from  the  weather,    there,  in  a  misty  gleam, 
I  see  a  hut  deserted,    'tis  all  but  like  a  dream — 

A  nd  o'er  the  roof  a  rainbow    for  others  bright  and  fair. 
But  not  for  me !  the  maiden,    no  longer  dwelling  tfaere^ 

Has  wander'd  o'er  the  mountain,    it  may  be,  o'er  the  sea ! 
Sheep  1  leave  the  flowery  meadow  ;    'tis  sorrowful  for  me  I 

In  another  song,  the  Jdgers  Abendlied,  we  have  the  same  theme, 
but  treated  with  new  harmonies,  for  it  is  now  the  hunter  who 
tells  his  sorrow,  and,  instead  of  the  meadow  in  the  valley,  the 
tree  and  the  deserted  cottage  in  the  rainbow's  gleam,  we  have 
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for  sceneiy,  the  still  moon  shining  on  the  ridge  where  the  game 
easily  escapes  from  the  dreaming  Jiiger : — 

Ab,  lone  and  wild,  along  the  fell 

In  search  of  game  I  stray, 
The  form,  the  face  I  love  so  well 

Attend  me  on  my  way.  .  .  . 

Dost  Thou  behold  in  dreams  the  man 

Who  wanders,  east  and  west. 
And,  while  so  far  away  from  thee. 

Can  find  no  place  of  rest  ? 

Another  song  may  be  briefly  noticed  as  an  example  of  Goethe's 
simplest  lyrical  poems  written  for  music.  It  is  hardly  treated 
with  fairness  when  taken  out  of  its  place  in  the  operetta  *  Erwin 
and  Elmire.'  There  it  is  sung  by  Erwin  in  a  garden  where  the 
roses  are  blighted. 

I  remember,  love,  with  sadness. 

When,  to  win  a  smile  from  you, 
Every  morn,  I  brought  with  gladness 

Roses  wet  with  morning  dew.  .  .  . 

Now,  no  more  your  charms  displaying, 

Flowers  my  love  refused  to  wear  1 
Roses — ah,  so  soon  decaying— - 

Fade  and  die !  for  I  despair. 

Among  other  lyrical  poems  that  partly  lose  their  effect  when 
given  in  an  isolated  form,  Mignon's  Song,  *  Know'st  Thou  the 
Land  ?  *  (in  Wilhelm  Meister)  may  be  noticed.  It  strictly  belongs 
to  the  story  of  an  exiled  Italian  girl,  wandering  about  with 
strolling  players  in  the  cold  North  and  longing  for  her  home.  We 
must  know  something  of  the  singer  before  we  can  feel  all  the 
pathos  of  such  words  as  these  : — 

Know  you  the  land  where  citron-trees  are  growing? 

In  leaty  shade  the  golden  orange  glows, 
A  softer  wind  is  from  the  blue  sky  blowing. 
And  near  the  bay  the  lowlier  myrtle  grows. 
Know  you  the  land  ? — 

'Tis  there !  'tis  there ! 
That  I  would  go  with  theCj  my  love ! — 'tis  there ! 

Goethe's  occasional  poems  include  songs,  dithyrambic  odes, 
elegies,  ballads,  epigrams,  and  parables.  With  regard  to  theii 
Bubjectai  it  may  be  asserted,  that  a  selection  containing  only  a  few 
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poems  from  each  of  tlie  above  claasea  would  include  such  a 
variety  of  thoughts  and  sentiments  as  could  hardly  be  found 
elsewhere  in  so  small  a  compass.  For  here  we  have  the  nmny 
moods  of  mind  characteristic  of  a  writer  who  was,  at  once,  a  poet, 
a  man  of  science,  an  observer  of  practical  life,  and  a  lover  of  art. 
The  varied  metres  and  forms  of  his  minor  poems  accord  with  the 
variety  of  their  themes.  Here  lyrics  as  simple  as  the  songs  already 
noticed  are  followed  by  odes  of  antique  grandem-,  and  by  ballada 
ranging  in  style  from  wild  romance  or  caricature  to  epic  interest 
and  dignity.  Of  the  ballads  and  other  poems  written  to  satirize 
literary  follies  one  or  two  specimens  may  be  noticed.  There  was 
a  time,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  German  fiction 
could  not  be  mentioned  without  suggesting  robber-romances, 
ballads  of  '  diablerie  '  and  *  tales  of  terror.'  We  have  seen  how 
rapidly  Biirger's  wild  ballad  of  '  Leonora,'  masterly  in  its  kind, 
won  a  wide  popularity,  and  that  far  inferior  pieces  were  read  with 
avidity.  On  the  whole,  Goethe  in  early  life,  showed  a  wholesome 
aversion  from  the  hortors  of  powerful  sensational  writing,  and  to 
turn  them  into  ridicule  wrote  two  or  three  such  caricatures  as 
*  The  Skeletons'  Dance.'  A  few  lines  are  enough  to  show  that  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  excelled  both  Schubart  and  Biirger  in  this 
odd  department  of  literature.  However  absurd,  it  must  be  repre- 
sented here,  and  Goethe's  caricature  may  serve  to  set  aside 
quotations  from  inferior  writers : — 

The  warder  looks  down  from  the  tower  at  night, 

On  the  churchyard  asleep  in  the  moon's  pale  light.  .  .  • 

Ha !  can  it  be  real  ? — the  graves  open  all. 
And  the  skeletons  come  to  their  midnight  ball  I 

Bone  clatters  to  bone  ;  legs  find  their  own  feet. 

And  balls  with  their  sockets  all  readily  meet ; 
For  dancing  the  shrouds  are  too  lengthy  and  wid^ 

So,  to  make  tripping  easy  and  steady, 
On  tombstones  and  graves  they  are  all  cast  aside. 

And  now  for  the  ball  we  are  ready. 

Then,  ha !  what  a  dance  in  the  churchyard  lonet 
And  oh,  what  a  clatter  of  bone  upon  bone !  .  .  . 

The  warder  grows  merry  ;  he  nms  down  below 
And  one  of  their  winding-sheets  seizes.  ... 
t2 
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One  misses  his  shroud.  There  it  hangs  on  the  tower  1 
He  must  have  it  before  the  bell  tolls  the  next  hour.  .  . 
He  climbs  up  the  turret  on  crocket  and  scroll 

('Twas  Gothic  with  rich  decoration) 
He  climbs  like  a  spider ;  the  warder,  poor  soul ! 

Is  quaking  in  dire  perturbation  ; 

For  up  comes  the  skeleton  !  sure  not  to  stop 
Until  his  claws  grapple  the  thief  on  the  top. 
With  terror  the  warder  is  white  as  a  smock, 

When  luck  the  poor  fellow  releases ; 
The  beU  thunders  '  one,'  and — thrown  down  by  the  shock— 

The  skeleton  tumbles  to  pieces  I 

Anotter  caricature,  '  Muses  and  Graces  in  the  Mark,'  a  sort  of 
pastoral,  should  be  mentioned,  as  it  serves  to  explain  our  brevity 
in  noticing  several  writers  of  homely  idylls.  They  belonged  to  a 
school  of  which  Voss  was  the  head-master,  while  Schmidt  (a  rural 
pastor  who  lived  in  a  district  called  the  Mark)  was  one  of  the 
more  advanced  pupils.  He  was  a  lover  of  extreme  simplicity  and 
lowliness  of  both  thought  and  expression.  "Without  this  reference 
to  the  class  of  poems  satirized  in  the  pastoral  above  named,  it 
might  seem  strange  to  find  among  Goethe's  lyrical  poems  such  a 
stanza  as  this  : — 

By  their  rules  let  critics  try  us, 

Still  we  never  care  a  jot; 
For  we're  natural  and  pious, 

And  contented  with  our  lot. 

Several  of  Schmidt's  own  poems  are  more  ridiculous  than  this. 
It  is,  indeed,  more  like  a  fair  imitation  than  a  parody  of  the  style 
m  which  the  good  pastor  in  the  Mark  wrote  of  the  pleasures  of 
rural  life.  For  satire  in  a  better  style  we  may  tui-n  to  a  ballad 
entitled  I)er  Znuberlehrling  (*  The  Magician's  Apprentice '),  an 
excellent  union  of  apparent  levity  with  good  teaching.  There  ia 
nothing  directly  didactic  in  the  story,  but  the  thought  suggested 
has  importance  both  for  life  and  art.  The  tale,  borrowed  frc>m 
Lucian's  ^i\iii\i>-vSi]c,  tells  that  Eukrates,  a  pupil  in  magic,  whose 
master  was  Pankrates,  stole  by  eavesdropping  half  of  one  of  the 
master's  secrets,  a  formula  of  incantation  by  which  a  besom  may 
be  suddenly  converted  into  a  kobold  or  sprite  who  is  employed  aa 
a  water-carriei,  When  his  services  are  no  longer  required,  three 
words  can,  at  once,  reduce  him  to  his  primitive  condition.  The 
sequel   shows  the   danger   attending   a   half-knowledge   of   ajiy 
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tiisiness.  Eukrates,  left  alone,  calls  into  activity  the  water- 
carrier,  whose  services  are  only  too  zealous.  He  fills  the  bath,  but 
still  pours  in  one  pail  of  water  after  another  until  the  house  is 
flooded.  The  apprentice  has,  like  a  demagogue,  excited  a  movement 
over  which  he  has  no  control,  and,  for  want  of  skill,  has  now 
recourse  to  violence.  He  seizes  a  sabre  and  cuts  the  kobold  ia 
twain,  but  this  only  makes  the  case  worse,  for  there  are  now  two 
kobolds,  both  pouring  water  into  the  house  as  fast  as  they  can,  until 
Eukrates  screams  out  in  his  despair  : — 

See  them  running,  coining,  going. 

Pouring  water,  fast  and  faster  I 
Over  all  the  rooms  'tis  flowing, 

And  they'll  dro^vn  me,    O  good  master  I 

Hear  me ;  and  in  this  disaster, 
Help  me  ! — Sprites  compelled  to  aid  me 
Thus,  in  spite,  have  disobeyed  me. 

As  examples  of  the  poet's  most  artistic  ballads,  two  written  In 
1797,  '  The  Bride  of  Corinth,'  and  '  The  God  and  the  Bayadere,' 
must,  at  least,  be  mentioned.  The  painful  subject  of  the  first  was 
taken  from  the  •  Wonderful  Stories  '  of  Trallianus,  a  Greek  writer 
of  the  second  century.  This  choice  of  a  subject,  the  story  of  a 
vampire,  has  been  severely  censured,  and  it  has  been  especially 
noticed  as  inconsistent  that  a  writer  who  condemned  the  mediaeval 
legend  of  *  Poor  Henry,'  the  leper,  should  select  a  more  repulsive 
narnttive.  *  The  God  and  the  Bayadere  '  ia  a  Hindoo  legend,  and, 
as  treated  by  Goethe,  is  remarkable  for  the  dramatic  interest  of 
the  story  and  the  varied  melody  of  the  versification. 

The  best  of  the  ballads  are  those  of  which  an  artistic  translation 
is  difficult.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  give  the  substance 
of  a  few  of  the  more  didactic  poems  written  in  the  poet's  declining 
years,  but  these  cannot  serve  as  fair  examples  of  his  powers  as  a 
lyrical  writer.  The  ballad  of  the  *  Treasure-Digger '  may  be 
pointed  out  as  a  medium  between  the  free  Jind  sometimes  wild 
poetry  of  youth  and  the  didactic  sobriety  of  age.  Here  the  story 
hi\s  a  moral,  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  but  the  narrative  interest 
is  not  sacrificed  to  the  moral,  and  the  latter  is  not  repeated  like  a 
maxim  in  a  boy's  copybook.  Urged  to  desperation  by  extreme 
poverty,  the  treasure-digger  comes,  at  the  dark  hour  of  midnight, 
to  make  a  contract  with  '  the  enemy '  so  often  encountered  in 
German  ballads.    The  magic  circle  is  duly  di-awn,  and  the  rcqiii- 
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site  incantations  are  chanted,  when,  instead  of  the  fiend,  a  bright 
light  appears,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  boy,  the  Genius  of  Industry, 
cheerful  and  rosy  as  Cupid.  He  brings  a  bowl  filled  with  a 
refreshing  beverage,  and  thus  advises  the  misguided  digger  for 
hidden  treasure : — 

Drink !  and  now,  prepared  for  labour, 

You  shall  learn  your  true  vocation : — 
Come  no  more  with  vain  endeavour, 

Here  to  try  your  incantation  ; 
Dig  no  more  for  hidden  treasure  ! 

Better  far  than  conjuration 
Weeks  of  care  with  days  of  pleasure, 
Toil  relieved  by  recreation ! 

The  following  verses  should,  perhaps,  hardly  be  classed  with 
the  didactic,  for  their  moral  is  as  latent  as  the  little  flower  of 
which  they  tell  a  story:  — 

As  in  the  wood  I  stray'd,     a  flower  I  chanc'd  to  spy  ; 
Within  the  leafy  shade,     'twas  like  a  deep-blue  eye. 

'I'll  gather  you,'  I  said  ;     the  violet  seem'd  to  say, 

'  Ah,  why  so  soon  must  I    be  cull'd  and  thrown  away  ? ' 

'I'll  take  your  rootlets  fine,     and  in  my  garden,  near 
My  cottage,  you'll  be  mine,     and  bloom  for  many  a  year.' 

The  youthful  period  in  the  development  of  Goethe's  poetic 
genius  may  be  said  to  have  closed  about  1783,  when  he  wrote  his 
meditative  poem  on  '  Ilmeuau,'  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Weimar  to  which  the  poet  and  his  friend  the  archduke  loved  to 
retreat  from  the  cares  of  public  life.  In  this  interesting  retro- 
spective soliloquy  Goethe  speaks  of  the  excitements  of  fonner 
years  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  remote  past.  The  love  of  repose 
that  prevails  throughout  the  poem  is  more  concisely  expressed  in 
an  impromptu  of  about  the  same  date.  It  was  at  first  written 
witli  a  pencil  in  a  summer-house  on  the  Kikelhahn,  a  high  hill 
near  the  Ilmenau  valley.     The  following  is  a  paraphrase : — 

Hush'd  now  is  every  wild  bird's  lay 
In  the  day's  calm  close  ; 
The  trees  are  all  asleep  ;  how  still 

Is  the  light  green  leaf  on  the  topmost  spray 
And,  list  as  you  will,  you  hear  not  a  trill 
In  the  woodland  lone. 
O  wait,  my  soul !  and  soon,  repose 
Like  this  will  be  your  own. 
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When  it  is  said  that  the  poem  on  *  Ilmenau '  marks  a  transition 
from  youthful  inspiration  to  studious  and  artistic  writing,  tho 
assertion  must  not  be  too  strictly  understood,  for  the  poet  gave 
proofs  of  a  studious  and  refined  taste  before  1783 ;  witness  the 
dialogue  entitled  *  The  Wanderer,'  written  in  1772.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  transition  made  was  not  one  of 
an  extreme  character.  It  affected  the  form  and  the  style  more 
than  the  essential  character  of  the  poet's  writings.  Neither 
Goethe  nor  Schiller  ever  forgot  all  the  sensual  and  sentimental 
tendencies  of  the  literature  belonging  to  the  days  of  Sturm  und 
Drang.  Schiller's  play  of  WaVenstein  is  injured  by  the  long  and 
sentimental  Inve-episode  of  Max  and  Thecla.  With  regard  to 
Goethe's  more  sensuous  poetry,  we  can  only  briefly  refer  to  the 
blame  incurred  by  the  freedom  of  expression  found  in  some  of  his 
minor  poems,  especially  in  the  'Roman  Elegies,'  wiitten  in  1788-9, 
after  his  second  visit  to  Italy.  In  other  respects,  they  belong  to 
the  poet's  classical  works,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  elegies 
of  Propertius  and  Tibullus.  These  '  Roman  Elegies,'  so  named 
with  respect  to  their  form  and  versification,  though  their  tone  is 
cheerful,  are  at  once  antique  and  original.  To  their  antique  form 
the  writer  ascribes  no  inconsiderable  virtue,  for  he  confesses  that 
'  if  they  had  been  written  in  the  metre  and  the  style  of  Byron's 
"  Don  Juan,"  their  import  would  have  been  thought  infamous.' 

No  apology  of  that  kind  is  required  for  three  beautiful  elegies, 
*  Alexis  and  Dora,'  *  Amyntas,'  and  '  Euphrosyne,'  all  written  in 
1796-7.  The  first  is  truly  described  by  Schiller  as  one  of  the 
finest  of  Goethe's  poems.  The  third  was  written  on  the  decease 
of  Christiane  Becker,  an  actress  who  had  lived  at  Weimar,  and 
had  been  educated  under  the  care  of  Goethe,  while  he  was  director 
of  the  theatre  there.  The  elegy  *  Amyntas '  may  be  noticed  as  a 
good  specimen  of  antique  versification. 

The  classic,  elegiac  metres  to  which  such  a  powerful  charm  waa 
ascribed  by  the  poet  were  also  employed  in  the  *  Venetian 
Epigrams,'  written  in  1790,  when  he  went  to  Venice,  to  accompany 
the  Duchess  Anialia  on  her  homeward  journey  from  Italy.  These 
epigrams  are  less  cheerful  than  the  *  Roman  Elegies.'  '  I  have 
never  since  been  so  happy  as  I  was  in  Italy  in  1786-7,'  said 
Goethe.  In  Rome,  at  that  time,  he  forgot  both  Germany  and 
France,  with  all  their  unhappy  politics ;  in  Venice  he  expresses  a 
Want  of  sympathy  with  'the  grand  movement'  of  tho  age,  and 
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rails  against  the  *  apostles  of  freedom,'  and  other  visionaries,  but 
also  against  priests  and  rulers.  Several  of  these  Venetian  epigrams 
are  as  audacious  as  anything  written  by  the  poet.  It  is  hard  to 
give  well-translated  specimens,  for  their  metres  and  their  meanings 
cannot  coincide  in  English.  The  import  of  two  or  three  of  these 
may,  therefore,  be  given  in  prose : — 

•  Why  talk  you,  0  Poet,  of  vagabonds,  tumblers,  andbeggars,  as  if  you  knew 
nothing  of  good  society  V ' — '  I  have  seen,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  respecta- 
ble people,  suggesting  no  thought  for  an  epigram  or  for  a  sonnet.' 

Tlie  fanatic  gains  many  disciples  and  stirs  up  the  people ;  the  moderate, 
rational  man  may  count  all  his  friends  on  his  fingers.  Wonder-working 
pictures  [of  saints']  are  mostly  vile  daubs ;  fine  works  of  genius  and  art  are 
not  for  the  many. 

♦All  may  be  clearly  explained,' — so  a  student  tells  me — 'by  a  new  theorj' 
taught  by  our  master  to-day  : ' — '  When  you  have  hammered  together  the 
beams  of  your  cross,  then  you  can  torture  thereon  whatever  body  you 
choose. 

Other  epigrams,  collectively  entitled  'The  Predictions  of  Bakis  * 
(1798),  and  a  series  given  under  the  title  of  '  The  Four  Seasons,' 
may  be  named  here.  The  former  are  rather  mysterious ;  the  latter 
include  one  of  the  finest  of  the  poet's  epigrams,  which  is  placed 
last  in  the  following  translations : — 

When  the  clouds  burst,  as  freely  streams  the  rain 
On  the  bare  rock  as  on  the  grassy  plain. 
The  field  is  soon  revived,  the  rock  soon  dried  ; 
With  life  alone  the  gifts  of  God  abide. 

♦Why  am  I  transitory,  0  Zeits?'  asked  Beauty,  and  he  replied: — ♦Be- 
cause I  make  only  that  beautiful  which  is  transitory.'  When  Love,  and 
the  Floweks,  and  the  Dew,  and  Youth  heard  the  sentence,  all  went  away 
weeping  from  the  Olympian  throne. 

•What  is  holj'  ?' — That  which  unites  many  souls  as  one,  though  it  binds 
them  as  lightly  as  a  rush  binds  a  garland.  '  What  is  holiest  ?  ' — That 
which,  to-day  and  for  ever,  more  and  more  deeply  felt,  more  and  more 
closely  imites  the  souls  of  men. 

This  last  epigram  is  a  summary  of  Goethe's  notions  of  religion. 

In  1796-7  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  partners  in  writing  four 
series  of  epigrams.  The  first — entitled  Tabulee  Votivce — contains 
maxims  and  results  of  experience  in  life  and  art ;  the  second,  col- 
lected under  the  inscription   Helen,  and  the  third — at  first,  in- 
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scribed  Einer  in  Schiller's  Mtisenalmanach — were  both  inserted 
by  Goethe  in  his  own  collected  works,  under  the  title,  *  The  Four 
Seasons.'  This  was  done  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  made 
with  Schiller.  The  fourth  series — the  Xenien — includes  many 
satirical  and  personal  epigrams  written  as  replies  to  some  un- 
favourable critiques  on  articles  published  ia  Schiller's  literary 
journal,  Die  Horen.  The  two  friends  wrote  their  epigrams  on  a 
plan  of  such  close  co-operation,  that  it  is  impossible  to  select  all 
the  Xenien  that  belong  to  Goethe.  Such  men  as  Lavater,  Nicolai, 
Manso,  Friedrich  Schlegel,  and  some  duU  commentators  on 
Kant's  philosophy,  were  chosen  as  objects  of  satire,  and,  in  some 
of  the  epigrams  bearing  the  names  of  German  towns  and  rivers, 
the  supposed  characteristics  of  the  people  of  several  districts  are 
noticed. 

The  minor  poems  of  Goethe  which  were  written  during  his 
youth  are  as  original  and  vigorous  as  those  that  belong  to  his 
second  period — that  of  his  middle  life — when  he  paid  more  at- 
tention to  rules  of  art.  In  his  later  years  he  becomes  didactic, 
and  reminds  us  often,  that  '  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work ; '  but  his  meditations  on  mortality  are  not  gloomy. 
*  Remember  to  live,'  is  the  maxim  he  makes  most  prominent,  even 
when  his  topics  are  mutability  and  death.  It  is  to  recommend 
the  culture  of  art,  that  he  thus  writes  of  the  transitions  of 
nature : — 

.  With  every  shower  the  valleys  change ; 

You  cross  the  selfsame  brook  no  more ; 
The  river,  in  another  bed. 

Is  gliding  by  another  shore ! 

The  castled  crags,  the  palace  walls 

No  longer  can  your  wonder  raise ; 
No  longer  with  a  youthful  eye 

Along  their  battlements  you  gaze ; 
And  where  is  now  the  rosy  lip 

That  stole  the  kiss — the  first — so  sweet  ? 
And  where  the  foot  that,  on  the  hill. 

Was,  like  the  wild-goat's,  sure  and  fleet? 

We  have  still  to  notice  one  more  striking  example  of  the 
poet's  versatility — his  *  West-East  Divan,'  written  mostly  in  1814, 
and  suggested  by  Hammer's  translations  from  the  Persian  poet 
Hafiz.    As  the  title  indicates  the  '  Divan '  is  a  union  of  European 
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thoughts  -with  Oriental  forms  of  poetry.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  Goethe,  when  almost  seventy  years  old,  found 
recreation  and  repose  in  this  new  style  of  writing;  but  it  was 
absurd  that  such  young  poets  as  Riickert  and  Platen  could  find 
in  all  Goethe's  writings,  nothing  more  worthy  of  imitation  than 
the  '  West-East  Divan.' 
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CHAPTER  XX 
SEVENTH  PERIOD.     1770-1830. 

*  FAUST.' 

There  are  a  few  poems  that  are  as  remarkable  for  the  attractive 
power  of  their  subjects  as  for  their  literary  merits.  The  master- 
thought  of  *  Prometheus  Bound '  might  have  given  success  to  a 
play  written  by  a  poet  inferior  to  ^schylua.  "Without  a  word  to 
detract  from  the  poetic  merits  of  Cervantes,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  world-wide  fame  of  his  great  romance  is  partly  owing  to  the 
happy  choice  of  a  subject.  But  a  theme  of  far  wider  and  deeper 
interest — the  myth  of  Faust — haunted  the  mind  of  Goethe  from 
youth  to  old  age.  Had  he  treated  the  story  with  less  power,  it 
might  still  have  been  successful ;  for,  while  its  form  and  many  of  its 
details  are  intensely  German,  its  interest  ia  ugjvegal.  It  is 
founded  on  a  fact — the  duality  of  human  nature. 

The  poet  wrote  some  parts  of  Faust  as  early  as  1774,  and,  in 
the  following  year,  read  them  to  Klopstock,  who  liked  them 
well.  Other  scenes  were  added  in  1777-80  j  in  1790  the  first 
part  was  published  as  a  fragment,  and  in  1806  as  completed.  The 
second  part — begun  as  early  as  1780 — was  not  completed  until 
1831 — a  few  months  before  the  close  of  the  poet's  earthly 
Ufe. 

Differences  of  critical  opinions  and  controversies,  to  which  parts 
of  the  drama  have  given  rise,  must  be  merely  alluded  to  here ; 
for  any  attempt  to  interpret  such  obsom-ities  as  may  ^  found  in 
the  second  part  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  these  outlines.  It 
is  therefore,  to  the  principal  subject,  and  to  those  scenes  that 
are  most  closely  connected  with  it,  that  our  attention  must  bo 
eonfined. 

The  common  notion  of  Faust,  the  magician,  which  was  cir- 
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culated  by  the  crude  old  legend  and  the  Puppenspiel  (both 
noticed  ante  in  Chapter  X.)  must  be  here  dismissed.  Faust,  as 
Goethe  has  represented  him,  is,  both  originally  and  finally,  a 
man  of  noble  and  generous  aspirations,  and  throughout  a  series  of 
trials,  if)  represented  as  guilty  of  only  one  dark  sin.  His  repen- 
tance is  not  described  at  length,  but  is  both  expressed  and  implied. 
The  deaths  of  Valentine  and  the  heroine's  mother  are  results  of  a 
plot  in  which  Faust  is  an  unconscious  accomplice.  These  points  in 
the  story  should  be  noticed ;  otherwise,  readers  who  exaggerate 
the  guilt  of  Faust,  as  implied  in  the  first  part  of  the  drama,  might 
regard  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  second  part  as  both  inconsequent 
and  heartless.  In  the  first  scene  of  the  play,  the  hero  shows  the 
better  side  of  his  character.  He  has  found  out  that  the  sup- 
posed sciences  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  studies  are  mere 
delusions  and  can  alFord  no  aid  to  mankind ;  he  therefore  de- 
nounces them  at  once,  and  will  teach  them  no  longer.  If  the 
pedant  Wagner  (who  is  introduced  as  a  contrast  to  Faust)  had 
had  the  wit  to  make  the  same  discovery,  he  would  have  kept  it  a 
secret,  and  'for  a  profit'  (to  use  his  own  words)  would  have  per- 
sisted in  *  leading  poor  students  by  the  nose.' 

In  dismissing  the  common  notion  of  Faust's  depravity,  we 
must  not  err  on  the  other  side,  or  imagine  that  he  is — like  Job — 
'  a  perfect  man.'  He  is  an  egotist,  though  he  does  not  even  sus- 
pect it.  His  egotism  is,  however,  by  no  means  of  the  baser  kind, 
but  assumes  the  form  of  intellectual  pride  and  ambition.  '  Two 
souls,'  he  says,  '  are  striving  in  my  breast ;  each  from  the  other 
longing  to  be  free.'  The  first  includes  the  common  passions  of 
men ;  l^e  second  is  a  vague  and  restless  aspiration  for  the  pos- 
session of  unbounded  knowledge  and  power.  When  pride  and 
ambition,  however  refined,  are  admitted  into  the  heart,  envy  and 
hatred  will  not  long  be  absent ;  but  Faust  never  succumbs  to  the 
power  of  these  lower  passions.  They  are  kept  separate  from  the 
essence  of  his  character,  and  this  separation  is  powerfully  re- 
presented by  the  poet,  by  calling  into  existence  a  distinct  character 
— Mephist^heles  (or  Mephisto,  as  he  is  called  in  the  old  legend). 
Stripped  of  all  his  grotesque  features  and  his  mythological  dis- 
guise, he  is  simply  an  intensely  bad  man ;  one  in  whom  envy  and 
hatred  are  predominant.  In  truth,  Faust  and  Mephistopheles 
are  one,  just  as,  in  ancient  Persian  mythology,  Ormuzd  and 
Arimanrs  were  one  before  time  existed  ;  but,  for  poetic  purposes, 
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the  light  and  the  darkness  are  separated,  and  the  higher  nature  of 
Faust  is  placed  in  clear  opposition  to  the  lower  nature  represented 
in  the  person  of  Mephistopheles.  In  the  exposition  of  the  drama, 
Faust  binds  himself  to  his  own  lower  nature  ;  in  the  development, 
he  strives  more  and  more  to  liberate  himself,  and  he  at  last  suc- 
ceeds. As  he  rises  towards  freedom,  the  distance  between  his 
own  character  and  that  of  his  'companion' — so  he  calls  his 
enemy — increases,  until  death  makes  the  separation  perfect  and 
everlasting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  character  of  Mephistopheles, 
as  it  is  made  more  and  more  distinct  from  that  of  Faust,  becomes 
also  more  and  more  darkly  shaded.  The  fiend  appears,  at  first, 
as  a  cynical  satirist,  and  not  without  humour ;  but  as  the  story 
proceeds,  he  is  described  as  a  juggler,  a  sorcerer,  and  a  murderer, 
lie  is  Satan,  without  any  disguise,  in  the  midst  of  infernal  revels 
on  the  Blocksberg,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  drama,  his  character 
appears  still  worse  ;  though  this  might  seem  impossible.  He  is, 
at  last,  what  a  man  remains  when  every  noble  aspiration  has  left 
him. 

These  preliminary  notes  on  the  two  chief  characters  of  the 
drama  may  help  to  render  the  following  outlines  of  the  story 
clear.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  *  Prelude  in  the  Theatre ' 
must  be  passed  over  with  few  words,  though  it  contains  both 
humorous  and  beautiful  passages,  and  clearly  indicates  the  poet's 
personal  sympathy  with  the  destiny  of  Faust.  The  Theatre- 
Poet  is  an  idealist,  with  an  ambition  above  his  vocation;  he 
would  write  *  for  posterity,'  of  whom  the  manager  wishes  never 
to  hear  another  word.  Both  he  and  his  friend,  the  Merryman, 
are  realists  and  practical  men,  who  insist  upon  it  that  the  Poet 
shall  insert  in  the  play  a  considerable  amount  of  folly,  in  order  to 
amuse  the  multitude,  and  increase  the  profits  of  the  theatre.  The 
humour  of  this  prelude  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  beginning 
of  the  '  Prologue  in  Heaven,'  which  immediately  follows. 

The  prologue  opens  with  a  song  in  heaven,  where  three  arch- 
angels— Raphael,  Gabriel,  and  Michael — sing  severally,  and  then 
unite  in  harmony  with  '  the  music  of  the  spheres.'  This  form  of 
introduction  is  obviously  founded  on  the  opening  of  the  book  of 
Job,  and  the  song,  with  its  chorus,  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
text  (in  chapter  xxxviii.  of  that  book),  speaking  of  the  time 'when 
the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted 
for  joy.'    The  three  archangels  dewribe  the  sun  and  the  planets 
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as  ever  pouring  forth  divine  harmony  while  carried  along  around 
their  eternal  centre.  The  translation  of  this  song  into  English 
presents  a  problem  which  has  led  to  several  laudable  attempts,  but 
hardly  to  one  perfect  success.  The  solution  may  be  impossible, 
when  the  highest  artistic  form  of  translation  is  demanded.  If  it 
be  required  that  a  version,  exactly  representing  the  meaning  of 
the  original,  shall  also  have  corresponding  metre  and  rhymes,  and 
shall  seem  to  be  so  easily  done  as  to  read  like  original  verse,  the 
problem  becomes  too  complex.  The  last-named  condition,  the 
art  concealing  art,  is  indispensable,  yet  can  hardly  be  fulfilled 
without  a  sacrifice  of  some  minor  merits.  The  following  stanzaa 
give  nothing  better  than  a  paraphrase  of  the  original : — 

Raphael. 

With  pace  of  thunder  rolls  along 

The  Sun,  in  concord  never  ending 
Still  chanting  a  primeval  song, 

With  tones  from  all  the  planets  blending; 
The  Angels  from  the  glorious  sight 

Derive  their  power  and  inspiration. 
And  all  the  wondrous  works  are  bright 

As  in  the  morning  of  creation. 

Gabriel. 
There  rolls  the  earth — so  swift  and  bright  !— 

And  changeful  day  and  night  attend  her, 
As  out  of  gloom  of  awful  night 

She  turns  to  Paradisian  splendour  ; 
While  foams  the  sea—  broad  waves  upthrowlng 

On  rocky  barriers  deep  and  strong — 
And  rocks  and  billows,  onward  going. 

Are  carried  with  the  spheres  along; 

Michael. 
And  tempests  blow,  in  emulation, 

From  sea  to  land  and  o'er  the  main, 
And  form,  through  all  their  perturbation, 

A  circling,  energetic  chain  ; 
There  flames  the  lightning's  devastation, 

And  thunders  roll  along  its  way  ; — 
But  we,  O  LoitD,  with  veneration. 

Behold  thy  calmly-changeful  day. 

The  Three  Archangels, 
The  vision  gives  us  inspiration. 

Though  no  one  comprehend  Tiiee  nu^y 
And  all  the  works  of  thy  creation 

Are  bright  as  in  the  Primal  Day. 
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This  grand  declaration  of  Eternal  Divine  Power  is  followed  by 
its  extreme  opposite. 

Among  the  heavenly  host,  assembled  to  proclaim  that  all  the 
works  of  the  Lord  are  glorious,  there  presents  himself  the  spirit 
whose  bad  will  leads  only  to  negation  and  destruction;  the 
'  Ai-imanes  '  of  old  Persian  mythology,  the  '  Satan'  of  the  vene- 
rable book  of  Job.  He  will  say  nothing  against  the  glory  of  the 
sun  and  the  stars,  but  he  asserts  that  Man,  with  all  his  pride  of 
intellect  and  his  restless  discontent,  is  a  mere  disgrace  to  the 
universe  in  which  he  lives.  In  the  conversation  that  follows  this 
assertion,  tlie  leading  thought  of  the  drama,  that  evil  is  permitted 
to  exist  only  as  a  condition,  sine  qua  no?),  of  energetic  life,  is 
expressed.  Mephistopheles,  the  genius  of  envy  and  negation, 
receives  full  p<^rn^jfflio"  »»  *^""^pt  i^^""^,  ^^^1t  *hp.  i\r\^\  dofont  of  the 
tempter  is  predicted. 

We  now  descend  to  the  earth.  Here  Faust,  a  gray  professor  in 
a  German  university,  is  seated  at  his  desk  in  a  narrow  and  high- 
vaulted  gothic  chamber,  while  the  moon  pours  her  light  through 
the  window.  He  is  surrounded  by  books,  old,  dusty  parchments, 
and  some  instruments  of  science,  on  which  he  looks  with  weariness 
and  disgust.  For  he  has  arrived  at  the  stage  of  thought  when  he 
despairs  of  the  power  of  study.  It  is  from  powers  of  which  man 
is  unconscious  that  all  the  wonders  of  creation  proceed.  When 
contrasted  with  those  powers,  all  our  studies  are  nothing  more  than 
a  '  vanity  of  vanities.'  Law,  medicine,  theology — Faust  describes 
them  all  as  dry  abstractions  and  de&dforinulce,  having  no  union 
with  life  and  reality,  and  conferring  on  the  student  no  power 
either  to  control  or  to  enjoy  the  boundless  energies  and  resources 
of  nature..  His  ambition  is  partly  sensuous  and  mostly  egotistic. 
True,  he  complains  in  one  part  of  his  monologue  that  he  finds  in 
his  studies  nothing  that  can  confer  benefits  on  mankind,  but  from 
other  expressions  we  learn  that  he  lo  igs  chiefly  for  power  and 
enjoyment.  It  is  indeed  nothing  less  than  theurgic  power,  or 
what  Goethe  called '  dfemonic  energy,'  for  which  Faust  is  craving. 
That  the  object  of  thought  should  be  to  make  this  finite  world 
appear  untrue,  that  the  aim  of  life  and  of  study  should  be  to  obtain 
rest,  not  excitement,  that  the  destiny  of  man  is  to  rise  above  his 
own  nature,  and  to  subdue  all  its  passions,  its  contfifttwiwatt^ 


cravings;  this  is  not  Faust's  beliefz-^ouch  philosophy  is  for  him 
a  realm  of  shadows.     He  would  explore,  he  says,  *  the  fountains 
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whence  flows  life  throughout  creation,'  he  would  refresh  himself 
in  their  streams.  To  gain  such  power  and  enjoyment,  he  tries  the 
processes  of  magic  that  were  recommended  by  old  Nostrodamus 
(a  magician  or  astrologer  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
century),  but  after  some  deceptive  indications  of  success,  dis- 
couragement follows,  and  Faust  is  interrupted  by  a  visit  from 
Wagner,  his  Famulus  or  attendant-student,  who  is  a  very  dull  pe- 
dant. All  that  Faust  disdains  as  the  *  dry  bones  and  mere  lumber  of 
erudition '  is  choice  meat  and  drink  for  the  intellectual  constitution 
of  Wagner.  No  amount  of  our  modern  preparations  for  exami- 
nation could  have  been  too  great  for  him.  He  is  charmed  with 
dead  formulce  and  cannot  have  too  many  of  them  impressed  upon 
his  memory.  His  notion  of  the  object  of  life  is  that  his  'mind' 
may  be  stored  with  an  infinite  number  of  rules  of  grammar,  prosody, 
formal  logic,  and  barren  rhetoric,  and  he  regrets  that  '  life  is  too 
ehort '  to  allow  the  most  diligent  student  to  master  thoroughly 
8uch  a  study  as  Greek  prosody.  The  character  of  this  '  dry-as- 
dust  *  pedant  is  admirably  contrasted  with  that  of  Faust. 

WagiT^  after  receiving  a  hint  that  his  presence  is  becoming 
tiresome,  goes  away  to  pore  on  'the  dead  letter'  of  prosodj',  or 
something  of  that  kind,  but  his  master,  despairing  of  ever  knowing 
more  than  mere  forms  and  words  without  power,  resolves  to  die 
rather  than  live,  a  melancholy  inane  pedant.  There  stands,  near 
him,  on  one  of  the  dusty  shelves  of  his  library,  an  old  brown 
goblet,  an  heir-loom  from  his  father,  and  often  of  yore  filled  with 
Rhine-wine  at  happy  family  festivals.  Faust  has  filled  it  now 
•with  laudanum,  and  is  lifting  the  poison  to  his  lips  when  his 
resolution  is  suddenly  disturbed  by  a  melodious  peal  of  bells,  and 
by  the  choral  hymn  sung  in  a  neighbouring  church  : — 

Christ  hath  arisen 
Out  of  death's  prison ; 

for  it  is  now  Easter  morning,  and  all  the  old  Christian  asso- 
ciations of  the  time  are  at  once  recalled  by  that  peal  of  church 
bells  and  that  cheerful  hymn.  '  Oh,  heavenly  tones  I '  he  ex- 
claims : — 

Ye  call  me  back  to  life  again,  sweet  bells ! 

Ye  call  to  mind  the  time  when  Sabbath  peace 

Fell  on  my  spirit  like  a  kiss  from  heaven. 

Later  in  the  morning,  Faust  and  *  dry-as-dust '  Wagner  take  a 
walk  into  the  fields,  where  all  the  ambition  and  melancholy  of 
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Faust  are  brought  into  vivid  contrast  with  the  gladness  of  common 
life  that  beams  from  the  faces  of  peasants  and  townspeople — all  in 
their  holiday  dress  and  coming  forth  into  the  sunshine.  Their 
cheerfulness  for  a  moment  imparts  itself  to  Faust.  But  when  one 
of  the  older  men  among  the  peasants  recognises  '  the  doctor,'  and 
thimk-j  him  for  aid  received  during  affliction,  the  incident  suggests 
only  a  contemptuous  remark  on  the  uncertainty  of  medical 
science. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Wagner  that  he  can  find  no  pleasure  in 
looking  on  the  crowd  of  people  enjoying  their  Easter  holiday. 
They  do  not  help  him  in  the  sole  aim  of  his  life — reading  to  gain 
honours  at  the  University  !  He.  has  come  out,  even  on  Easter 
Sunday,  solely  to  derive  some  'profit,'  as  he  says,  from  conver- 
sation with  his  superior  in  learning.  'All  this  skittle-playing, 
fiddling,  and  singing  (as  they  call  it)  is,  for  me,  simply  detestable,' 
says  Wagner, — His  master,  however,  can  forget,  for  a  few  moments, 
his  own  melancholy,  while  he  looks  upon  the  merry  people  of 
whom  he  thus  speaks  : — 

With  jor  they  celebrate  the  day, 
For  they  themselves  have  burst  away. 
As  out  of  prison,  or  from  the  tomb, 
From  many  a  workshop's  dusty  gloom  ; 
From  many  a  narrow,  crowded  street 
They  come,  each  other  here  to  greet, 
Or  from  the  minster's  solemn  night 
They  wander  forth  into  the  light. 

When  evening  comes  on,  the  master  looks  on  the  burning 

western  heavens,  and  expresses  a  vague  longing  to  follow  the 

course  of  the  sun  : — 

To  drink  at  the  eternal  source  of  light. 
And  leave  behind,  for  evermore,  the  night ! 

Wagner  frankly  owns  that  he  has  no  sympathy  with  any  such 
aspiration,  and  that  he  cares  little  for  the  beauties  of  nature.  For 
him  there  are  better  attractions  in  a  snug,  warm,  and  well-lighted 
study.     *  There  winter-evenings  are  very  pleasant,'  he  says ; — 

And,  when  some  precious  parchment  you  unroll, 
You  have  all  Paradise  in  your  own  soul ! 

Faust  spends  the  holiday  with  Wagner,  and  retires  after  snnset 
into  the  solitude  of  the  old  Gothic  chamber.  Here  he  is  visited 
by  Mephistopheles  'the  spirit  who  always  denies.'    Ostensibly 
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the  demon  has  been  compelled  to  appear  by  Faust's  magic ;  but  in 
truth  he  is  only  the  expression  of  Faust's  own  discontent  and 
egotism.  *  Every  man  is  tempted  by  himself,'  and"  ihe  evil  that 
seCinS~to  come  from  without  comes  from  within.  Instead  of  the 
spirit  who  can  reveal  to  the  aspirant  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
creation,  it  is  the  demon  who  would  deny  and  destroy  that  now 
appears  in  a  human  form.  It  is,  indeed,  the  man's  own  worse  self 
that  arises  and  stands  before  him. 

With  a  bitter  sense  of  the  duality  of  his  own  existence — of  the 
contrast  between  his  ambition  and  its  results— Faust  describes 
what  he  would  call,  in  his  mediaeval  Latin,  his  whole  currieidu7n 
vikB  as  a  failure  and  disappointment.  He  denounces  all  attractions 
that  bind  him  to  life,  and  closes  a  dreadful  formula  of  imprecation 
by  execrating  the  highest  virtues — hope,  faith,  and  patience.  When 
the  utterance  of  the  curse  is  concluded,  a  chorus  of  invisible  spirits 
utter  a  lamentation : — 

Woe,  woe  for  thee ! — a  world  how  fair 
Hast  thou  destroyed  in  thy  despair  I 
To  the  dark  void  the  wreck  we  bear. 

0  mighty  one,  thou  earth-born  son ! 
In  thine  own  soul  build  up,  once  more. 
The  world,  so  fair,  that  we  deplore  I 

The  reply  that  Mephisto  gives  to  the  lamentation  is  very  subtle. 
He  suggests  that  the  best  way  to  build  up  a  new  life  is  to  renounce 
all  philosophy  and  to  seize  such  sensual  pleasures  as  thejjiorld 
affords.  In  the  course  of  the  Conversation  that  follows,  Faust 
more  deliberately  renounces  all  the  hopes  of  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual nature,  while  the  demon  undertakes  to  supply  the  want  of 
them  by  such  wretched  excitements  as  a  sensual  life  can  afford. 
Faust  denies  that  the  fiend,  by  means  of  '  all  the  pomps  and 
vanity  of  this  world,'  can  ever  give  satisfaction  to  the  soul  of  man ; 
*  If  ever,'  says  he,  *  I  am  so  charmed  with  any  earthly  pleasure 
that  I  say  to  any  present  moment,  "  Stay;  thou  art  so  fair ! "  then 
I  yield  myself,  as  your  prisoner  and  slave,  to  suffer  any  doom  that 
may  be  inflicted  upon  me.' — This  is  the  substance  of  the  bond 
between  Faust  and  Mephistopheles,  which  is  forthvsith  signed  in 
his  own  blood  by  Faust. 

Meanwhile,  a  young  student  has  come  to  present  letters  of 
latroduction  to  the  professor.    The  genius  of  negation  puts  on 
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Fausf  8  cap  and  gown  and  jocosely  takes  his  seat  in  the  professor's 
chair.  A  conversation  follows  in  which  the  student  talks  with 
the  old  savaut  on  the  respective  merits  of  several  studies.  Of 
logic,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry  Mephistopheles  speaks 
contemptuously,  and  of  metaphysics  and  theology  he  presents  to 
the  student  grotesque  caricatures.  The  youth  will  hear  nothing  of 
law,  and  even  the  arch-sophist  finds  little  to  say  in  its  favour;  but 
he  strongly  recommends  the  study  of  medicine:  not,  however,  for 
its  merits  as  a  science.  The  student  listens  with  abject  submission 
to  some  very  bad  advice,  and  then  presents  to  the  pseudo-philo- 
sopher, a  little  book  of  blank  paper,  begging  that  he  will  write  in  it 
some  pithy  motto,  to  serve  as  a  memorandum  of  this  interview. 
Mephistopheles  writes  down  the  words — entis  sicut  Deus,  scientes 
bonwn  et  malum,  and  the  student  departs,  well  satisfied,  as  if  he 
had  found  a  treasure. 

In  the  next  scene  an  abrupt  transition  takes  place  from  the 
professor's  study  to  Auerbach's  wine-cellar  in  Leipzig,  where 
Faust  is  introduced  to  anumber  of  jovial  fellows  who  are  drinking, 
flinging  and  quarrelling.  Their  buffbonery  is  distasteful  to  Faust, 
■who  will  not  accept  their  easiest  of  all  solutions  of  life's  problems. 
Though,  he  has  recently  denounced  abstruse  philosophy,  he  is  not 
80  soon  prepared  to  enjoy  its  extreme  opposite.  It  is  evident  that 
he  must  be  tempted  by  attractions  somewhat  more  refined  than 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  Auerbach's  wine-cellar,  and  in  ordei 
that  he  may  be  conquered,  he  must  be  made  young  again. 

Now  follow  scenes  of  enchantment  in  '  the  witch's  kitchen,' 
where  a  charm  is  prepared  by  which  Faust  is  suddenly  restored  to 
the  enjoyment  of  youth.  The  gray  hair,  the  deep  wrinkles  and 
the  stooping  figure  of  the  weary  student  are  abolished,  and  all 
that  experience  had  gained  is  also  cast  aside  with  the  signs  of  old 
age.  A  vigorous,  handsome  and  enterprising  youth  takes  the 
place  of  the  old  professor  of  metaphysics. 

Faust — under  the  guidance  of  Mephisto — becomes,  for  a  short ) 
time,  a  materialist  of  the  most  advanced  school ;    he  renounces  I 
the  ideal,'  or  alilhat  cannot  be  made  real  and  enjoyable.     It  is  | 
contrived  by  the  enemy  that  his  dupe,   while  in  this   mood   of 
mind,  shall  meet  the  heroine  of  the  drama — Margaret,  whom  we 
can  hardly  describe  otherwise  than  as  a  representative  of  Nature 
herself,  in  all  the  innocence  imagined  by  poets  and  mystjcs.     Her 
presence  makes  the  y^ouUaal  belwtJHU  FSust  and  his  *  Companion ' 
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more  apparent  than  ever  before ;  in  the  former  all  the  nobler 
aspirations  of  bis  youth  are  revived,  while  the  latter  becomes 
more  and  more  cynical.  The  poet  writes  here  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  a  maxim  given  by  Leopold  Schefer : — '  a  man's  honour 
must  be  estimated  according  to  his  own  estimate  of  women.' 
Such  a  maxim  would  have  excited  all  the  satirical  power  of 
Mephisto.  He  talks  of  Margaret  so  as  to  expose  his  own  extreme 
degradation,  and  succeeds,  for  a  time,  in  making  Faust  a  slave  to 
passion.  Meanwhile,  their  intended  victim  is  dreaming  only  of 
an  affection  as  pure  and  faithful  as  that  told  of  in  the  simple 
ballad  she  is  singing : — 

There  lived  a  king  in  Thulfe    who- was  faithful  to  the  grave; 
His  love,  when  she  was  dying,    to  him  a  beaker  gave. 

More  prized  than  all  his  treasure    that  cup  of  gold  reraain'd  , 
His  eyes  with  tears  would  glisten    when  he  the  goblet  drain'd. 

When  he  was  old  and  dying,    his  wealth  he  reckoH'd  up, 
And  gave  all  to  the  princes— except  that  golden  cup  1 

And  to  his  knights,  all  loyal,    as  were  the  men  of  j'ore, 
He  gave  a  banquet  royal    in  his  castle  on  the  shore. 

There  stood  the  old  king,  drinking    one  long  deep  health — the  last — 
Then  down  among  the  billows    that  sacred  cup  he  cast ; 

And  as  the  cup  was  sinking    he  closed  his  eyes  ;  no  more 
He  drank  the  wine  all  rosy    in  his  castle  on  the  shore  1 

The  evil  '  Companion '  has  cast  aside  his  mediaeval  encum- 
brances— hoof,  horns,  and  tail — and,  in  a  low  but  common  sense  of 
the  word,  is  a  gentleman !  smart  with  scarlet  mantle,  a  cock's 
feather  on  his  hat,  and  a  rapier  at  his  side.  A  slight  halt  in  the 
left  foot  might  be  concealed,  but  his  sneer  betrays  him  to 
Margaret's  insight.  She  tells  his  character  in  a  few  simple 
"words : — 

Tou  see  that  he  with  no  soul  sympathizes  ; 
'Tis  written  on  his  face — he  never  loved.  .  .  . 
Whenever  he  comes  near,  I  cannot  pray. 

Faust,  under  the  influence  of  these  suggestions,  learns  to  abhor 
his  *  Companion,'  and,  in  a  soliloquy,  expresses  a  longing  to  be 
freed  from  contact  with  him : — 

v.ith  this  new  joy  that  brings 
Me  near  and  nearer  Heaven,  was  given  to  me 
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This  man  for  my  '  companion ' ! — He  dogrades 
My  nature,  and  with  cold  and  insolent  breath 
Turns  Heaven's  best  gifts  to  mockeries  ! 

Meanwhile,  with  a  foreboding  of  coming  sorrow,  Margaret^ 
Bitting  alone  at  her  spinning-wheel,  is  singing  : — 

My  heart  is  heavy,    my  peace  is  o'er  ; 
I  shall  find  it  never ;    oh,  never  more  ! 

Subsequent  scenes  in  the  drama  blend  together  the  most  dis- 
cordant elements — the  highest  passion  and  the  lowest  cynicism, 
ideal  aspiration  and  the  coarsest  materialism,  mysticism  and 
prosaic  common-place,  ethereal,  religious  poetry,  and  the  most 
profane  caricature;  all  are  strangely  mingled.  The  highest  in- 
terest throughout  belongs  to  the  beautiful  chnracter  of  Margaret, 
whose  innocent  love  is  made  the  means  of  urging  her  on  to  crime, 
misery,  and  insanity.  It  may  remain  a  question  whether  the 
poet's  power  is  more  evident  in  the  creation  of  this  heroine,  or  in 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  cynical,  envious  and  malignant  in 
the  person  of  Mephistopheles.  The  fiend  is  seen  in  a  light  of 
contrast  that  makes  him  more  and  more  revolting,  and  Faust  who 
once  despised,  now  hates  yet  dreads,  the  tempter — his  destined 
companion  through  life !  By  the  blind  passion  of  Faust  and  by 
the  machinations  of  the  demon,  Margaret  is  surrounded  with  a, 
cloud  of  guilt  and  disgrace,  which  becomes  darker  and  darker ; 
though  it  can  never  be  truly  said  to  belong  to  her  character.  Her 
mother,  her  brother,  and  lastly  her  own  child  have  been  destroyed, 
and  of  two  of  these  crimes  she  has  been  made  an  unconscious 
instrument.  Without  the  use  of  F-^phiqtry^^r_jvtiy  pn^^iRtiiQn__of 
guilt,  she  is  made  to  appear  innocenF^^^even  when  she  is  coijj- 
demned  to  die.  ' 

But  her  soul  is,  nevertheless,  tormented  by  the  terrors  of  the 
guilt  that  belongs  to  othei-s,  and  she  seeks  refuge  in  the  cathedral, 
where  she  used  to  pray  when  a  child.  There  an  Evil  Spirit 
haunts  her— as  a  voice — while  the  tones  of  the  organ  and  the 
choir,  singing  the  Dies  tree,  threaten  final  condemnation  : — 

Evil  Spirit.  Ah,  happier  in  her  childhood's  day 
Margaret  in  innocence  would  come  to  pray, 
And,  kneeling  here,  beside  the  altar-stairs, 
With  tiny  book  in  hand,  lisped  out  her  prayer^ 
While  thinking  half  of  Heaven  and  half  of  play  ! 
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Would'st  thon  pray  now  for  thine  own  mother's  soul 
Sent  by  thyself  into  her  long,  last  sleep  ? 

•  •••••• 

Margaret.  Woe  I  Woe  I 

Were  I  but  free 

From  these  bad  thoughts  that  follow  me 
And  threaten  me,  where'er  I  go ! 

Choir.  Dies  tree,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  stBclum  infavilla. 

Evil  Spirit  speaks  while  chords  are  prolonged  on  the  organ 
Terrors  seize  thee ! 
The  trumpyet  sounds ! 
The  graves  are  opening,  and  thy  heart, 
As  out  of  slumber  in  the  dust 
Awakening  into  fiery  pain, 
Quivers ! 

Margaret.    Oh  were  I  but  away  from  here 
The  organ  takes  away  my  breath ; 
The  sincine'  breaks  mv  heart. 


1  ne  organ  taKes  away  my  ore 
The  singing  breaks  my  heart. 


Choir.  Judex  ergo  quum  sedebit, 
Quidquid  latet  adparebit. 
Nil  inultum  remanehit. 

Margaret.  Oh  for  one  breath  of  air  I 
These  pillars  clasp  me  round  ; 
The  roof  comes  down  on  me  ; 
Air !  give  me  room  to  breathe  I 

EvU  Spirit.  Would'st  hide  thyself  ? — ^but  sin  and  shame 
Can  never  long  be  hidden. 
Air?— light  ?— for  tliee  ?— 
Woe !— Woe  !— 

Choir.  Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus, 
Quem  patronum  rogaturus  f 
Cum  vix  Justus  sit  securus. 

Evil  Spirit.  The  angels  turn  their  faces  from  thee  I 
The  saints  all  shudder  to  stretch  their  hands 
Towards  such  a  sinner  I — Woe  1 

Choir.  Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus  f 

Margaret  utters  a  call  for  aid  and  falls  senseless.  Soon  after- 
•wards  she  is  arrested.  It  was  a  devotion  that  became  insanity 
•which  led  her  to  yield  herself  an  instrument  in  the  perpetration 
of  crimes  of  -which  Mephistopheles  is  really  guilty. 

Without  any  attempt  to  explain  the  scenes  of  diablerie  on  the 
Blockflberg,  a  *  haunted  *  eummit  of  the  Ilarz  Mountains,  to  which 
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Faust  is  led  by  his  *  Companion,* — while  Margaret  is  left  pining  ia 
prison — one  sequence  may  be  noticed,  namely,  that  guilt  is  fol- 
lowed by  prostration  of  both  the  will  and  the  intellect.  Amidst 
wild  revels  in  which  he  seems  to  have  no  pleasure,  the  trans- 
gressor is  haunted  by  a  vision  of  one  whom  he  has  left,  in  her 
deepest  misery,  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon. — '  Save  her !  liberate 
her  !  or  woe  upon  thee  ! '  he  exclaims  fiercely  to  his  '  Companion,* 
who  coldly  replies :  *  Did  1,  or  didst  thou,  thrust  her  down  to 
destruction  ? ' 

The  sentence  of  death  has  been  passed  upon  her,  when  Faust — 
Heinrich  as  she  calls  him — comes,  before  daybreak,  to  the  prison, 
♦o  snatch  her  away  from  the  sword  of  the  executioner.  But  it  is 
not  life,  it  is  the  innocence  and  happiness  of  past  days  that 
Margaret  demands ;  and  as  they  can  never  be  restored  to  her  in 
this  world,  she  is  willing  to  leave  it  She  will  die  rather  than 
escape  from  prison  to  live  in  ignominy  with  Faust,  and  she  is 
horrified  by  finding  him,  once  more,  in  the  company  of  his  evil 
genius : — 

Ftust.  Tis  dawning,  love !  no  tarrying ;  haste  away ! 

Margaret.  Yes,  it  grows  light;  it  brings  to  me  the  day 
That  is  to  be  my  last ! — and  'twas  to  be 
The  morning  for  my  wedding  ! 


Ah  !  see  the  crowd  is  gathering ;  but  how  still 
The  streets  !  the  square  ! 
It  cannot  hold  the  thousands  that  are  there ; 
The  bell  is  tolling ;  now  they  bind  me  fast 
They  horrj'  nie  along  ;  there  shines  the  sword 
To  taU  upon  no  neck  but  mine  ! — How  dumb 
All  the  world  lies  around  me,  like  the  grave ! 

Faust.  Oh  that  I  never  tjni  been  bom ! 

[_Mephistopheles  appears  and  speaks  to  Faiut.'\  Away! 
You  perish  if  you  loiter  now.    See  there ! 
My  horses  are  shuddering  in  the  chilly  air  ; 
The  daj'  is  dawning. — Come  ! 

Margaret.  What  rises  from  the  earth  ?— Tis  he !    Til  he 
How  dares  he  to  come  hither  ? — Drive  him  forth  ! 
This  is  a  sacred  place  ;  dares  he  to  come 
Hither  for  me  ? — 

Faxtt  No ;  thou  shalt  live ! 
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Margaret.  Thou  Judge  of  all !  to  Thee  myself  I  give  1 
Mephistopheles.  Come !  or  I  leave  you  with  her — both  to  perL«h  ! 

But  this  is  a  vain  threat  with  regard  to  one  of  the  intended 
"victims.  The  Spirit  who  denies  and  destroys  has  lost,  for  ever, 
his  power  over  the  soul  of  Margaret!  — 'She  is  judged  !  '  he  ex- 
claims, in  his  fierce  anger  and  disappointment ;  but  a  voice  from 
above  replies,  'She  is  saved.'  Her  last  thought  is  of  Faust. 
Though  the  sword  is  ready  to  fall  upon  her  neck,  it  is  not  for  her- 
self that  she  has  any  fears,  but  for  the  destiny  of  Faust,  who  is 
now  hurried  away — whither  P  For  the  last  time,  she  looks  on 
his  face  and  says : — 

Heinrich  !  I  shudder  as  I  look  on  thee. 

Mephistopheles  to  Fanst.  Here !  hither  to  me ! 

[  Vanishes  with  Faust."] 

[-4  voice  from  within,  dying  awag.^  Heinrich  !  Heinrich  ! 

The  clearest  harmony  between  this  First  Part  of  the  drama  and 
the  Second  is  found  in  their  concluding  scenes.  That  pathetic 
last  word  uttered  the  truth,  that  Margaret  could  not  be  happy, 
if  saved  alone. 


Some  considerable  space  of  time  must  be  supposed  to  elapse 
between  the  close  of  the  First  and  the  opening  of  the  Second 
Part.  The  hero — ^whose  repentance  has  been  fully  implied,  though 
it  is  not  expressed  here — is  found  awaking,  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
All  things  around  him  are  symbolical  of  his  own  resolution  to 
begin  a  new  life.  His  first  monologue  gives  a  fine  description  of 
the  effects  of  sunrise  in  an  Alpine  valley  : — 

In  glimmering  sheen  the  world  is  wrapt  around, 

A  thousand  carols  through  the  woodland  sound  ; 

Along  the  dale  the  misty  streaks  are  drawn, 

Yet  in  the  deepest  gorge  are  signs  of  dawn ; 

The  leafy  twigs  from  misty  clefts  shine  out ; 

On  buds  and  blooms  fresh  pearls  are  dropt  about ; 

Hue  after  hue  gleams  from  the  dusky  ground. 

And  Paradise  is  opening  all  around. 

Upwards  my  glance  I  the  mountain-peaks  are  glowing; 

For  OS  the  signs  of  nearer  daybreak  lowing ; 
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They  earlier  enjoy  the  eternal  light 

That  later  beams  upon  our  dazzled  sight. 

Now  a  bright  glance  displays  the  mountain's  green, 

I^'ow  spreads  the  light  till  all  the  dale  is  seen, 

And  now  the  sun  !  and,  blinded  bj'  the  day, 

With  aching  sight  1  turn  myself  away. 

So  let  the  sun,  unseen,  behind  me  blaze, 
WhUe  here  I  meet  his  fair,  reflected  rays  ; 
Yon  waterfall  I  see  with  new  delight. 
Burst  through  the  rocky  cleft,  and  from  the  height 
Falling — a  thousand  streams  at  once  outpouring. 
Mid  spray  clouds  over  spray  clouds  lightly  soaring. 
How  glorious,  beaming  through  the  misty  air. 
The  changeful  yet  abiding  rainbow  there. 
Now  clear  outshining,  fading  now  away. 
Lost  for  a  moment  in  the  cloud  of  spray  ! — 
\Vell  shows  the  varying  bow  our  life's  endeavour; 
For  ever  changing  and  the  same  for  ever ! 

Passing  over  many  other  scenes — shifted  from  land  to  land,  as 
in  a  phanti\smagoria — we  find  a  more  direct  connection  with  the 
chief  interest  of  the  First  Part  on  arriving  at  the  fourth  act  of  the 
Second  Part  Here  Faust,  who  has  been  active  in  politics,  war- 
fare, and  the  culture  of  art,  but  has  found  no  satisfaction  in  any  of 
his  endeavours,  devotes  himself,  finally,  to  a  great  philanthropic 
and  industrial  undertaking.  The  king  whom  he  has  served,  has 
given  him  a  wide  waste  of  land  on  the  sea-shore,  which  he  has 
resolved  to  save  from  the  devastation  spread  by  the  ocean.  This 
final  enterprise  has  been  condemned  as  forming  a  prosaic  con- 
clusion to  the  drama  ;  but  it  should  be  observed  that  the  hero— 
now  represented  as  very  old^is  contemplating,  in  all  his  plans 
for  drainage  and  embankment,  nothing  less  than  the  creation  of  a 
new  land,  to  be  inhabited  by  a  free  and  industrious  people.  Not 
for  the  indulgence  of  either  luxury  or  ambition,  but  for  the  pro- 
motion of  victorious  industn,',  and  for  the  development  of  rational 
liberty, Faust  labours  on;  while  his  sneering  '  Companion' — though 
somewhat  humbled  now — derides  all  such  honest,  hard  work,  and 
proposes  to  build,  instead  of  dams  and  sluices,  *a  magnificent 
Versailles,'  with  all  the  appendages  that  could  be  desired  by  a 
modern  Sardanapalus  !     Faust  scorns  the  demon's  notion  of  life. 

In  spite  of  all  satire  and  evil  suggestion,  the  gray  old  man — 
formerly  known  as  '  Dr.  Faustua  ' — goes  on  bravely,  working  for 
other  men  ;  for  many  generations  of  men,  as  he  says. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  the  general  design  of  some  passages 
in  this  Second  Part  of  the  drama  is  to  show  that  neither  philo- 
sophy, art,  nor  literature  can  afford  satisfaction  and  rest  to  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  modern  times.  May  we  not  understand  the 
poet  as  telling  us,  that  our  destiny  is  to  pass  through  great  soci-il 
cLAnges  and  industrial  and  economic  reforms  into  a  new  era, 
•where  the  elements  of  our  life,  both  physical  and  intellectual, 
shall  be  more  harmoniously  developed  than  in  our  present  civiliza- 
tion ? — This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  comparing 
8«veral  passages  in  'Faust'  w^ith  the  writer's  'Social  Romances.' 

Such  a  conclusion  may  be  called  *  prosaic,'  but  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  noble;  for  the  workman  must  be  judged  by  his  motive. 
For  want  of  more  work  like  that  which  occupied  the  close  of  the 
ex-magician's  career,  our  refinements  of  civilization — our  art, 
music  and  poetry ;  even  our  religion,  so  far  as  it  is  unpractical — 
are  but  glittering  pinnacles  on  an  edifice  without  a  safe  foundation. 
Is  there  no  danger  of  our  being  rudely  called  away  from  art  and 
literature,  from  philosophy  and  meditative  theology,  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  hard  social  questions  respecting  disorganised  labour, 
and  the  strife  of  classes  ?  May  not  such  strife  possibly  be  found 
symbolised  in  '  that  coast  wasted  by  the  sea  waves,'  against  which 
Faust  waged  warfare  ? — He  grappled  with  the  first  difficulty  of 
civilization;  the  organisation  of  labour  for  the  subjugation  of 
nature — including,  under  that  word,  the  crude  human  nature  that 
must  be  subdued  in  all  of  us.  We  cannot  therefore  see  that  such 
a  conclusion  of  a  drama  is  deficient  in  moral  dignity. 

To  pass  to  the  Fifth  Act — here  '  four  gray  women  ' — '  Poverty,' 
*  Guilt,'  '  Destitution,'  and  *  Care ' — all  come  to  disturb  the  old 
workman  ;  but  all  excepting  '  Care '  are  expelled  from  the  land 
governed  by  an  industrial  'king  of  men.'  'Care'  must  remain 
with  him  ;  for  she  is— as  Leopold  Schefer  says — of  divine  origin, 
and  a  personage  worthy  of  dwelling  with  rulers  in  palaces.  In 
his  extreme  old  age,  and  stricken  with  blindness — he  is  about  a 
hundred  years  old— the  man  battles  with  the  rude  elements  of 
nature  to  the  last,  and  then  enjoys,  in  dying,  an  anticipation  ol 
future  results.     Thus  he  speaks  of  his  work  t — 

Freedom,  like  Life,  must  be  deserved  by  toil- 
Here  men  shall  live,  and,  on  this  fertile  soil. 
Begirt  with  dangers,  shall,  from  youth  to  age, 
Their  constant  warfare  with  the  ocean  wage. 
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O  could  I  see  my  followers ! — Mi^ht  I  stand 
/  Among  free  people  on  my  own  free  land ! 

To  such  a  moment  of  intense  delight 
I         I'd,  fearless,  say — O  stay ! — thou  art  so  bright  t 

I         Anticipating  all  that  future  bliss, 

/         I  have  it  now. — That  moment's  here ! — 'Tis  this! 

So  saying,  the  fighter  with  the  sea  reclines  upon  the  soil  which 
he  has  bravely  won  from  the  waves,  and  in  full  contentment  ex- 
pires. By  his  last  words,  he  has  (if  the  letter  of  the  old  bond 
holds  good)  forfeited  his  soul  to  Mephisto,  who  is  here,  ready  to 
show  the  bond.  '  Here  lies  the  body,'  says  he,  'and  now,  if  the 
spirit  tries -to  escape,  I  meet  him,  at  once,  with  this  document.' — 
The  enemy  who  led  young  Faust  into  sin  now  makes  a  protest 
against  the  doctrine  of  'the  forgiveness  of  sins,'  which,  as  lie 
declares,  is  a  modem  innovation  and  utterly  heterodo.x.  'In 
the  ancient  times,'  says  he,  *  there  was  no  trouble  such  as  we 
have  now  in  catching  the  souls  of  men.  We  were  then  sure  of 
our  victims  when  once  they  had  signed  ;  but  now  there  are  so 
many  new^  ways  of  saving  them  ! ' — This  zeal  for  orthodox  and 
conservative  principles  seems  very  strange,  when  the  character  of 
the  speaker  is  considered. 

Meanwhile,  companies  of  angels  appear  to  welcome  the  soul  of 
Faust,  as  one  of  their  own  communion,  and  to  lead  him  up  to  the 
place  where  a  Spirit  once  named  '  Margaret '  is  waiting  for  him. 
By  his  devotion  to  a  grand,  benevolent  aim,  by  living  for  the 
whole  and  for  the  better  world  to  come,  he  has  been  prepared  for 
communion  with  the  unseen  inhabitants  of  that  world. 

The  demon  summons  all  his  subordinates  to  assist  in  preventing 
the  escape  of  the  intended  victim.  Passages  of  most  grotesque 
humour  are  here  placed  in  contrast  with  some  beautiful  thoughts 
and  their  imagery.  Angels  and  demons  contend  for  the  pjp- 
session  of  the  soul,  while  Margaret  is  waiting  in  heaven  for  tk3 
arrival  of  the  Spirit  whom  she  once  called  '  Heinrich.'  Transub- 
stantiated and  endowed  with  everlasting  youth,  he  rises  to 
heaven,  whilo  the  angels  who  attend  him  are  singing : — 

This  member  of  our  heavenly  quire     7 

Is  saved  from  evil  powers  ; 
Let  evermore  a  soul  aspire. 

And  we  can  make  him  oon. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

SEVENTH  PERIOD.     1770-1830. 


•  He  was  a  seer — a  prophet.  ...  A  century  has  passed  since  his  birth, 
and  we  revere  him  as  one  of  the  first  among  the  spiritual  heroes  of  humanitj'. 
A  hundred  years  may  roll  away  ;  another  and  yet  another ;  still  from 
century  to  century  his  name  shall  be  celebrated,  and  at  last  there  shall  come 
a  festival  when  men  will  saj* : — "  See !  there  was  truth  in  his  ideal  anticipa- 
tions of  freedom  and  civilization." ' 

Friedkich  Vischer's  Speech  at  the  Centenary  Festival 
of  Schiller's  Birthday  (1859). 

For  the  sake  of  placing  together  notices  of  several  of  Goethe'a 
works,  so  as  to  show  both  their  union  and  their  variety,  we  have 
deviated  from  the  order  of  time,  to  which  we  now  return. 

In  1781,  when  Goethe  wrote  (in  prose)  his  quiet  drama  of 
'  Tasso,'  a  contrast  to  that  work  appeared  in  a  wild  and  violent 
play  called  *  The  Robbers,'  which  produced  an  excitement  now 
hardly  conceivable  as  the  result  of  such  a  tragedy.  It  was  an 
unartistic,  dramatic  rhapsody,  written  in  favour  of  anarchy,  which 
was  described  as  propitious  to  the  development  of  '  genius '  and 
strength  of  character.  The  praise  and  the  censure  bestowed  on 
this  crude  drama  were  alike  unbounded.  *  If  Germany  is  ever 
to  have  a  Shakspeare,  here  he  is  I  '  said  one  fanatical  critic — refer- 
ring to  the  author  of  '  The  Robbers.'  '  If  I  might  create  a  world,' 
said  another  and  more  ridiculous  fanatic,  '  on  the  condition  that 
"The  Robbers"  should  appear  in  that  world,  I  would  not  create 
it ! '  The  play  thus  absurdly  spoken  of  was  Friedrich  Schiller's 
contribution  to  the  sensational  literature  already  described  in 
Chapters  XVI.  and  XVII.  The  errors  of  the  play  belonged  to  the 
time  when  it  appeared.  The  extreme  bad  taste  then  prevalent 
has  been  sufficiently  noticed. 
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JoHAXN  Cheistoph  Frtedrich  (von)  Schilleb  was  born  at 
the  little  town  of  Marbach,  situate  on  the  Neckar,  on  November 
10,  1759.  His  father,  a  lieutenant  in  the  army  of  Wiirteraberg, 
held  also  an  appointment  as  park-keeper  at  *  The  Solitude,'  a 
country-seat  where  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  1771,  established 
a  military  academy,  afterwards  removed  to  Stuttgart.  In  this 
school  the  young  poet  received  his  education.  Here  be  read 
Goethe's  drama,  '  Gotz,'  several  inferior  German  plays  and  poems, 
and  some  translations  from  Shakspeare.  He  thus  found  solace  in  a 
world  of  imagination,  revealing  itself  to  him  in  startling  contrast 
with  the  school-world  of  hard  routine  in  which  he  was  confined. 
His  dislike  of  law  studies  extended  itself  to  civilised  life,  and 
drove  his  imagination  to  the  haunts  of  bandits  in  forests.  After 
forsaking  law  and  slightly  studying  medicine,  he  was  appointed  aa 
a  regimental  surgeon.  His  pay  was  despicable,  and  his  style  of 
hospital  practice  more  drastic  and  heroic  than  judicious.  Mean- 
while his  thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  success  of  'The  Robbers ' 
at  Mannheim,  and,  without  leave  of  absence,  he  quitted  his 
patients  and  went  to  enjoy  the  popularity  of  his  own  play.  For 
this  offence  he  suffered  a  fortnight's  arrest,  and  received  some 
admonition  from  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg. 

A  deep  impression  had  been  made  on  the  poet's  mind  by  his 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Daniel  Schubart,  (see  Chapter 
XVII.),  who,  on  account  of  some  irreverent  writings,  had  endured 
in  Wiirtemberg  an  imprisonment  of  ten  years  !  Calling  to  mind 
that  fact,  the  author  of  'The  Robbers'  was  resolved  to  escape  from 
Stuttgart,  and  a  favourable  opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  The 
Grand  Duke  Paul  of  Russia  visited  Stuttgart,  and  the  authorities 
of  the  place  were  too  busy  in  preparing  illuminations  in  honour  of 
their  guest  to  notice  the  departure  of  a  young  regimental  surgeon. 
Schiller  rode,  at  midnight,  by  *  The  Solitude,'  lit  up  with  a 
thousand  candles,  and  the  Stuttgart  people  did  not  dream  that  a 
man  was  leaving  their  town  that  night  of  whom  they  would  some 
day  be  prouder  than  they  were  of  the  Grand  Duke's  visit.  That 
royal  visit  is  now  remembered  only  on  account  of  the  fact  that, 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  the  poet  went  to  Mannheim. 

Wlien  he  arrived  in  the  town,  he  alarmed  the  theatre-manager, 
Meyer,  by  making  a  confession  to  the  effect  that  the  duke's  autho- 
rity had  been  defied,  and  that  his  own  pecuniary  resources  were 
slender,  while  his  hopes  of  success  were  founded  on  a  manuscript 
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play  called  '  Fiesco.'  At  first  tLe  manager  disliked  this  new 
drama,  and  would  hardly  believe  that  it  had  been  written  by  the 
author  of  *  The  Robbera.'  Afterwards,  Meyer  thought  better  of 
'Fiesco,'  but  time  was  wanted  to  adapt  it  to  the  stage,  and  the 
poet's  resources  meanwhile  were  failing.  Wishing  to  place 
himself  at  a  greater  distance  from  his  former  patron,  the  duke, 
Schiller  soon  left  Mannheim  and  went  to  Frankfort.  On  the 
journey  his  strength  was  exhausted,  and  he  lay  down  to  rest  in  a 
wood,  while  one  faithful  friend — a  poor  musici.an  named  Streicher 
— watched  over  him.  They  left  Frankfort  ere  long;  for  the  poet's 
hope  of  receiving  aid  from  the  director  of  the  Mannheim  theatre 
was  disappointed.  The  travellers  next  found  a  more  obscure 
retreat  in  a  village  where  Schiller  wrote  a  part  of  Kabale  und 
Liehe  (*  Intrigue  and  \  /ove ')  in  a  miserable  chamber  where  the 
damp  wind  of  Noveii^ber  was  blowing  through  a  crazy  window 
patched  with  paper.  Here  Streicher  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
companion  in  distress,  who,  dressed  in  a  light  coat  and  destitute 
of  winter  clothing,  was  carrying  all  his  worldly  goods  in  a  small 
portmanteau.  He  now  gladly  availed  himself  of  an  invitation 
which  he  had  received  from  a  lady — Frau  von  Wolzogen— the 
mother  of  some  young  men  who  had  been  fellow-students  with 
the  poet  at  Stuttgart.  In  her  house  at  the  lonely  village  of 
Bauerbach,  near  Meiningen,  he  found  welcome  shelter  during  the 
winter  of  1782-3,  and  there  completed  his  third  drama.  In  1783 
he  gained  a  small  salary  by  his  services  as  poet  to  the  theatre  at 
Mannheim,  and  this  poor  appointment  brought  to  a  conclusion  the 
sensational  furor  in  the  development  of  his  genius.  His  next 
drama,  Don  Carlos,  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for  freedom,  and  ex- 
presses some  traits  in  the  poet's  character;  especially  his  wish  to 
make  the  theatre  serve  as  an  educational  institution. 

His  firm  belief  in  the  possibility  of  making  the  stage  a  great 
moral  power  in  society  explains  his  earnest  devotion  to  dramatic 
Btudies.  Li  a  clear  and  eloquent  lecture,  delivered  at  Mannheim, 
in  1784,  he  contends  that  a  superior  drama  may,  powerfully 
though -indirectly,  assist  the  laws  of  a  nation  for  the  support  of 
morality.  He  argues  that,  even  where  the  moral  condition  of  a 
people  is  low,  they  can  be  made  to  feel  a  wholesome  dread  of 
crime  *  when  the  poet  brings  on  the  stage  the  wife  of  Macbeth, 
muttering,  in  her  perturbed  sleep  : — "  All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia 
will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand  1 "  *   *  Such  theatrical  impr  tssions  ^ 
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— says  Schiller — '  cannot  be  esteemed  good  substitutes  for  moral 
teaching ;  but  they  are  strong  and  durable  upon  the  minds  of  the 
common  people,  and  must  have  some  value.'  '  Could  any  lecture 
or  essay  on  the  hateful  nature  of  ingratitude  produce  the  effect  of 
Lear's  exclamation  to  his  daughters — "  I  gave  you  all "  .''  But 
there  are  many  minor  virtues  and  vices,  pleasing  qualities  and 
fqibles  in  human  nature,  which  religion  and  lavsr  cannot  condescend 
to  notice  ;  yet  worthy  of  observation,  and  without  any  personality 
or  malice,  these  are  placed  before  us  in  legitimate  comedy.  In 
this  mirror  we  see  defects  and  inconsistencies  found  in  our  own 
characters,  and,  without  having  to  submit  to  personal  reproof,  we 
may  be  secretly  thankful  to  the  comic  dramatist  for  giving  us 
wholesome  hints,  while  he  raises  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  an 
imaginary  character.  If  against  these  observations  it  is  argued 
that  practical  life  contradicts  them ;  that  spectators  can  witness 
representations  of  the  best  moral  dramas,  and  feel  no  wholesome 
influence  ;  that  the  "  Harpagon  "  of  Moliere  has  not  made  extor- 
tioners ashamed  of  their  practices;  that  the  suicide  of  "Beverley" 
has  not  proved  an  effectual  warning  to  all  gamblers ;  or  that  the 
tragical  end  of  "  Karl  Moor  "  has  not  frightened  all  robbers,  and 
made  our  highways  safe — still,  admitting  the  force  of  these 
objections,  I  would  say  that  the  drama  must  not  be  condemned 
for  having  failed,  as  other  institutions  have  hitherto  failed,  to 
produce  a  complete  reformation  in  society.^  Thus  Schiller  rea- 
soned— his  conclusions  all  depending  on  the  supposition  that  a 
legitimate  and  moral  drama  can  be  maintained. 

Almost  all  that  can  be  said  for  and  against  the  moral  power  of 
the  stage  may  be  found  in  this  lecture,  and  in  an  essay  on  the 
same  subject  by  a  Catholic  writer,  named  Ignaz  Wessenberg. 
'  The  drama,'  says  this  author,  *  however  noble  its  character,  must 
not  give  its  lessons  in  a  didactic  style,  but  must  place  before  us, 
in  fair  contrasts,  the  lights  and  the  shadows  of  human  nature; 
must  make  us  acquainted  with  the  wise,  the  virtuous,  and  also 
with  the  foolish  and  the  unworthy.  And  characters  must  be 
naturally  drawn.  The  goodness  which  accompanies  evil  must 
claim  our  notice.  The  moral  or  general  purport  of  a  drama  cannot 
appear  in  every  part;  but  must  result  from  a  fair  view  of  the 
whole.  Can  we  hope,  even  if  a  drama  is  in  itself  good,  that  all 
the  spectators  will  take  a  fair  view  of  the  whole  ?  If  a  rogue  is 
introduced  on  the  stage,  he  must  be  made  interesting ;  his  good 
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humour,  his  cleveraess,  his  temporary  successes,  must  be  fairly 
exhibited.  This  will  not  lead  a  discriminating  mind  into  error; 
but  many  young  and  untrained  minds  will  admire  the  hero,  and 
forget  that  he  is  a  rogue.  His  cleverness  and  success  captivate 
their  attention  ;  their  sympathies  are  enlisted  on  his  side,  and 
they  feel,  not  satisfaction,  but  regret  when  they  see  the  failure  of 
his  cunnipg  plot.  I  see  no  way  of  avoiding  this  evil ;  for  if  you 
make  the  drama  a  school  for  popular  instruction,  you  injure  ita 
character  as  a  work  of  art.' 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Schiller  fairly  met  these  practical 
objections.  His  own  ideal  theory,  which  led  both  to  the  defects 
of  his  Don  Carlos  and  to  the  success  of  his  Wilhdm  Tell,  was  not 
realised  at  Mannheim.  Several  disagreeable  circumstances  there 
induced  him  to  leave  the  town  in  1785.  He  was  then  thinking  of 
forsaking  poetry,  and  of  devoting  his  attention  to  law  studies, 
when  he  received  aid  from  one  of  the  best  of  friends — Korner,  the 
father  of  the  young  poet  who  fell  in  the  war  of  liberation.  It  was 
one  of  the  finest  traits  of  these  times  that  men  who  had  literary 
taste  but  no  great  mental  power  found  delight  in  aiding  men  of 
genius.  Such  friends  of  poets  we  have  already  seen  in  Bodmer 
and  father  Gleim,  and  Korner  was  one  of  the  noblest  men  of  this 
class.  Wherever  the  name  of  Schiller  is  known,  that  of  Korner 
will  not  be  forgotten.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  this  friend  that  the 
poet  was  enabled  to  live  and  pursue  his  studies  in  the  neighbour- 
hoods of  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  from  1785  to  1787,  when  he  went 
to  Weimar.  Here  he  was  kindly  received  by  Herder  and  Wieland. 
Goethe  was  then  travelling  in  Italy,  but,  soon  after  his  return, 
gained  for  Schiller  an  appointment  (at  first,  without  any  salary) 
as  professor  of  history  at  Jena.  There  was  no  remarkable  kindness 
in  this  action  ;  Goethe  was,  at  that  time,  no  admirer  of  Schiller's 
writings,  and,  for  several  years  afterwards,  the  two  poets,  though 
meeting  now  and  then,  remained  almost  strangers  to  each  other. 

Jena,  the  common  University  for  five  little  states,  could  not 
then  afford  to  pay  an  extra  professor  of  history ;  although,  under 
the  Duke  of  Weimar's  care,  the  place  was  becoming  celebrated 
as  a  centre  of  learning.  It  had  been,  in  old  times,  noted  for  the 
poverty  of  professors,  and  the  rude  manners  of  students.  Young 
Gottingen  (founded  in  1734)  was  the  most  orderly  of  the  uni- 
versities, '  because  the  students  there  had  no  rules ; '  in  other  words, 
uo  bad,  old  traditions.     At  Jena  amusing  stories  were  told  o^ 
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students  '  in  the  good  old  times;'  of  their  scanty  wavdrol  jp;  of  their 
dressing  up  one  old  professor  so  as  to  make  him  like  a  scarecrow, 
and  of  their  duels  fought  in  the  market-place,  close  to  the  town- 
hall,  where  the  magistrates  were  sitting.  Some  traces  of  these 
manners  remained  in  Schiller's  time  and  afterwards,  until  the 
sturdy  patriot  and  philosopher,  Fichte,  came  as  a  reformer  to  Jena, 
and  then,  some  unruly  spirits  gave  trouble  to  the  man  whoso 
will  was  as  firm  as  steel.  But  Jena,  near  the  close  of  the  century, 
was  assuming  an  advanced  position  in  learning  and  philosophy, 
and,  in  the  coui'se  of  a  few  years,  there  came  hither  such  men  as 
Woltmann,  Schelling,  Hegel,  the  brothers  Schlegel,  and  the 
brothers  Humboldt.  Here  the  Romantic  School,  of  which  we 
have  soon  to  tell,  was  founded,  and  here  was  fostered  the  desire 
for  national  unity  and  independence  that  had  for  its  result  the 
war  of  liberation.  Schiller  might  well  feel  anxious  about  the 
reception  of  his  first  lecture ;  for  he  was  modest  enough  to  believe 
that  his  own  knowledge  of  history  hardly  equalled  what  might  be 
found  among  the  students.  His  feai'S  were,  however,  soon  dissi- 
pated ;  the  lecture-room  engaged  for  his  use  was  found  too  small ; 
the  largest  hall  in  Jena  was  crowded  and  the  students  gave  a 
serenade  to  cheer  the  new  professor. 

At  Jena  the  poet  devoted  his  days  (and  too  great  a  part  of  his 
nights)  to  historical  and  philosophical  studies,  which  were  relieved 
by  holidays  spent  at  Rudolstadt,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Chai-lotte  von  Lengenfeld  whom  he  married  in  1790.  He  had 
now  obtained  a  small  salary  and  had  hopes  of  improving  his 
circumstances.  His  happiness  was  interi'upted  in  1793  by  a 
failure  of  health,  which  compelled  him  to  seek  repose  in  a  visit  to 
his  parents— still  living  near  Stuttgart. 

In  1794  Schiller  issued  the  prospectus  of  a  new  literary  journal — 
Die  Horen — and  invited  the  aid  of  many  contributors,  including 
Goethe,  Garve,  Engel,  Herder,  and  the  venerable  septuagenarians, 
Kant  and  Klopstock.  The  editor  was  disappointed  in  some  of  his 
expectations  when  the  journal  appeared  in  1795.  The  literature 
of  Die  Horen  was  too  good  for  the  public,  and  Schiller's  philoso- 
phical articles  were  too  far  advanced  to  suit  the  taste  of  minor 
literary  men.  Schiller  soon  heard  disrespectful  remarks  on  his 
enterprise  and  read  unfavourable  criticisms  on  his  own  contri- 
butions. Of  these  matters  he  conversed  often  with  Goethe,  (whose 
irieudship  he  had  gained  in  1794),  and  the  two  poets  resolved  to 
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reply  by  publishing  the  Xenien,  a  series  of  epigrams  briefly  noticed 
in  a  preceding  chapter.  They  were  planned  in  1795  and  appeai'ed 
in  Schiller's  new  journal,  the  Mv.senalmanach,  in  1797.  The 
allied  poets — now  converted  into  satirists — gained,  at  the  time,  more 
fame  by  these  epigrams  than  by  their  better  writings,  and  were 
respected,  because  they  were  feared.  Among  all  the  literary  men 
who  were  offended  by  the  Xenien  the  most  respectable  writer  was 
Herder.  He  had,  for  some  time,  lived  apart  from  close  sympathy 
with  Goethe,  and  had  no  cordial  liking  for  Schiller.  The  Xenien, 
though  they  now  seem  mild  specimens  of  satire,  were  so  offensive 
to  Herder  that  he  never  forgave  the  writers.  The  sense  of  the 
importance  of  literature  and  of  the  dignity  of  men  of  genius  that 
once  prevailed  in  Weimar,  Jena,  and  other  places  seems  now  to 
belong  to  a  world  that  has  passed  away.  It  was  a  genial  time 
when  the  Xenien  appeared;  but  atone  of  youthful  exaggeration 
in  praising  one  another  prevailed  among  literary  men.  They 
cared  more  for  sentiments  than  for  what  are  called  the  stern 
realities  of  life,  and  they  would  accept  compliments  that  now 
appear  too  much  like  irony.  Men  who  could  be  pleased  by  gross 
flattery  were  easily  mortified  by  such  satire  as  the  Xenien  con- 
tained. 

Schiller  remained  an  invalid  during  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
and  this  fact  makes  his  success  in  literature  more  remarkable. 
His  consciousness  of  a  duality  in  his  existence — of  warfare  between 
the  mind  and  body — is  reflected  in  several  of  his  letters.  There 
was  a  discord  in  his  life  that  would  be  resolved  only  in  the  grave. 
He  expressed  it  when  he  exclaimed,  *  Miserable  man !  with 
thoughts  and  hopes  soaring  to  the  heavens,  yet  tied  down  to  this 
clod  of  earth ;  this  tiresome  clock-work  of  the  body  ! ' — In  one  of 
hia  letters  to  Goethe  he  writes : — *  Now  I  have  attained  such 
intellectual  clearness  and  have  established  in  my  mind  such 
principles  of  art,  that  I  might — if  spared — do  something  great  and 
good,  my  physical  constitution  is  threatened  by  decay.  Well;  if  it 
must  be  so — if  the  house  must  fall  to  ruins — I  have  rescued  from 
the  fall  all  that  is  worth  saving.' 

Goethe  and  Schiller  were  as  strongly  contrasted  in  their  physical 
ns  in  their  intellectual  characteristics.  The  former,  though  he 
had  his  share  of  work  and  care,  controlled  his  literary  and  other 
labours,  so  that  they  harmonized  with  health.  His  life  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  summer's  day ;  Schiller's  career  vf  as  vexed  with  clouds 
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and  storms,  Goethe  travelled  along  a  smooth  road,  and  the  quiet 
scenery  of  his  journey  was  mirrored  in  the  repose  of  his  features. 
Schiller  was  fv  striving  man,  and  his  harsh  and  worn  countenance 
told  of  the  time  when  the  world  was  not  his  friend.  Goethe  found 
poetry  as  if  it  had  been  already  created  for  his  enjoyment,  when- 
ever he  had  leisure  for  contemplation.  Nature  seemed  to  bestow 
upon  him  all  that  he  asked  for.  Schiller  had  to  work  and  fight  to 
attain  his  ideal  objects,  and  the  strife  gave  a  stem  expression  to 
his  face.  '  Except  the  eyes,  there  is  nothing  soft  or  gentle  in  his 
face,'  said  Goethe.  But,  however  differing  in  these  and  other 
respect,  the  two  poets  were  firm  friends,  and  their  friendship  had 
better  results  than  could  have  followed  rivalry. 

In  1795-1800  Schiller  wrote  his  finest  ballads,  each  inspired  by 
some  noble  idea,  and  his  most  elaborate  drama,  TVaUetvitein.  In 
1800  he  went  to  reside  at  Weimar,  and,  in  the  same  year,  wrote 
the  drama  'Maria  Stuart,'  which  was  followed  by  'The  Maid  of 
Orleans '  (1801).  '  The  Bride  of  Messina '  appeared  in  1803.  In 
the  same  year,  the  poet  was  occupied  on  his  drama  of  WUhelm 
Tell  and  went,  sometimes,  with  Goethe  to  Jena,  where  they  often 
met  Hegel,  for  whose  character  and  powers  of  mind  Schiller  had 
a  high  respect.  *  I  can  excuse,'  he  said,  *  Hegel's  want  of  facility 
in  expression,  on  account  of  his  depth  and  earnestness.' 

In  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  Schiller  received  modestly  the 
homage  paid  to  him  by  Madame  de  Stael,  during  her  visit  to 
Weimar.  As  Goethe  was  indisposed  at  the  time,  his  friend  was 
called  upon  to  exercise  his  slight  ability  in  French  conversation, 
in  order  to  entertain  '  the  most  fluent,  vivacious,  and  controversial 
of  all  talkers' — so  the  poet  described  his  visitor.  '  In  her  company,' 
said  he,  ^  the  whole  man  ought  to  be  converted  into  an  organ  of 
hearing,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  her.'  ...  '  She  would 
explain,  see  through,  measure  and  define  everything.'  .  .  .  'She 
knows  nothing  whatever  of  poetry,  in  our  sense  of  the  word.'  .  .  . 
'  Where  her  torch  can  cast  no  light,  there  is  nothing  existing  for 
her.'  ...  '  She  made  me  more  contented  than  ever  to  remain  a 
German.' 

Of  Schiller's  talents  in  conversation  Madame  de  Stael  wrote 
thus : — '  He  reads  French  very  well;  but  he  has  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  talk  in  our  language.  I  warmly  asserted  the  superiority 
of  our  own  dramatic  system  over  all  others.  He  had  to  contend 
with  a  slow  utterance  and  a  difficulty  in  finding  French  words  to 
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express  his  ideas;  but  without  fearing  the  opinions  of  the  audience, 
which  were  opposed  to  his  own,  he  was  ready  to  meet  me  in 
controversy ;  indeed,  his  earnest  convictions  compelled  him  to 
speak.  At  first  I  used  against  him  our  French  weapons — vivacity 
and  pleasantry — but  I  soon  discovered  such  a  fulness  of  thought 
amid  all  the  embarrassment  of  his  words  ;  I  was  so  much  impressed 
by  the  simplicity  of  character  that  led  a  man  of  genius  to  enter 
into  a  dispute,  though  he  wanted  language  to  express  himself;  I 
found  him  so  modest;  so  careless  about  his  own  success  in  the 
argument,  but  so  firm  and  animated  in  the  defence  of  what  ho 
believed  to  be  true — that  I  devoted  to  him,  at  once,  a  friendship 
full  of  admiration.' — Was  this  friendship  anything  more  than  a 
sensation  of  triumph  in  the  exhibition  of  a  fluent  eloquence  ? 

Six  years  later,  Madame  de  Stael  published,  in  her  work  De 
VAllemagne,  her  observations  on  Germany,  its  general  literature, 
poetry,  fine  arts,  morals,  manners,  religion  and  systems  of  philo- 
sophy. In  the  compilation  of  this  book  she  was,  no  doubt,  greatly 
indebted  to  her  friend  August  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel,  who,  for 
several  years,  resided  or  travelled  with  her.  A  glance  at  the 
chapters  on  philosophy  and  on  classical  and  romantic  poetry  may 
suffice  to  show  that  Madame  de  Stael  was  not  the  sole  author  of 
the  book.  To  prove  that  she  might  have  been,  it  has  been  said 
(and,  no  doubt,  truly)  that  she  often  contradicted  Schlegel,  and 
controverted  his  judgments  on  departments  of  literature  and 
philosophy  with  which  he  was  very  well  acquainted.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  she  might  do  all  this,  and,  at  the  same  time,  use  very 
freely  the  resources  of  his  extensive  reading.  Her  book — noticeable 
as  the  first  that  offered  to  French  readers  a  tolerably  ftiir  account 
of  German  literature — was  seized  by  the  police  of  Napoleon  T.  in 
1810,  and  the  writer  received .  orders  to  quit  France  at  a  day's 
notice.  The  agent  in  this  transaction  addressed  to  the  authoress 
a  note  containing  these  remarks  : — '  It  appears  to  me  that  the  air 
of  our  country  does  not  agree  well  with  you  ;  and  on  our  part  it 
may  be  added,  that  we  are  not  yet  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
looking  for  models  among  the  people  whom  you  admire.  Your 
last  work  is  not  French.  I  have  confiscated  the  whole  impression, 
and  am  sorry  that  this  must  be  a  loss  to  your  publisher ;  but  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  allow  the  book  to  appear.' 

To  return  to  Schiller — in  1804,  while  in  failing  health,  he 
completed  his  last  and  most  successful  play,  Wiihelm  Tell.    The 
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acclamations  with  which  it  was  received  seem  exaggerated  to 
English  readers ;  for  men  who  have  never  been  weary  of  a  long 
night  cannot  know  how  beautiful  the  first  streak  of  dawn  appears. 
What  did  the  poet  say  for  national  freedom  ? — Nothing  more  than 
what  had  been  said  before.  But  the  question  should  be  rather — 
B'hen  did  he  say  it  ? — In  1804 — near  the  midnight-hour  of 
national  degradation  (1806).  To  say  nothing  of  the  petty  states 
— the  want  of  union  between  Prussia  and  Austria  had  destroyed 
all  hopes  of  liberty.  In  Austria  the  liberal  measures  of  Joseph  II. 
bad  been  repealed,  and  ignorance  and  bigotry  were  made  tbe 
bases  of  a  restored  despotism.  In  Prussia  men  were  resting  un- 
der the  shadow  of  a  name — Friedrich  II. ;  but  the  spirit  of 
the  king  had  left  the  land.  There  were  men  who  called  them- 
selves patriots;  but  their  plans  had  no  practical  value.  Others 
— like  the  rhetorical  historian,  Miiller — were  easily  made  apo- 
states, and  bestowed  adulation  on  the  despot,  while  tbere  were 
enthusiasts  who,  even  then,  had  hardly  awakened  from  their 
dreams  of  enjoying  liberty  without  national  honour. 

Literary  men  had  talked  wildly  of  a  Utopia  coming  from  the 
clouds — or  from  Paris — and  students  at  universities  had  amused 
themselves  by  planting  dead  '  trees  of  liberty.'  A  tale  was  told 
in  1793,  that  Schelling  and  Hegel,  then  young  philosophers  at 
Tiibiugen,  planted  one  of  the  barren  emblems  in  a  meadow  by  the 
Neckar!  Another  version  asserts  that  Hegel — a  grim  Jacobin, 
only  twenty-two  years  old— performed,  witb  the  aid  of  his  friend, 
Holderlin,  a  frantic  dance  about  a  liberty-tree  set  up  for  the 
occasion  in  the  market-place  at  Tiibingen. 

Schiller  also  dreamed  in  his  youth  ;  but  he  awakened  early. — 
*  The  French  Republic  will  pass  away,'  said  be,  *  as  suddenly  as  it 
arose.  It  will  pass  into  anarchy,  and  this  will  end  in  submission 
to"  a  despot,  who  will  extend  his  sway  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.' — It  may  be  suggested  that,  possibly,  the  poet's  wife,  who 
recorded  this  prediction,  might  make  some  mistake  witb  regard  to 
its  date  ;  for  she  quotes  the  words  as  if  they  had  been  uttered  in 
1794.  Yet  Schiller  had  then  read  enough  of  Kant's  moral  philo- 
Bopby  to  know  that  freedom  must  be  founded  on  morality  and 
that  morality  must  be  founded  on  religion.  In  his  later  years  he 
■was  a  true  enthusiast  in  the  service  of  freedom.  He  had  seen  the 
errors  of  a  vapid  cosmopolitanism,  and  had  learned  that  good-will 
for  men  of  all  nations  must  have  its  centre  at  borne,  and  be 
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united  with  a  supreme  care  for  national  honour.  His  later  works 
maintain  the  doctrine  that  virtue,' patriotism  and  true  ireedom 
are  inseparable.  Sympathy  with  his  patriotic  enthusiasm  con- 
spired with  admiration  of  his  poetic  genius  to  make  his  name 
more  and  more  popular  near  the  close  of  his  life  and  after  hia 
decease.  His  fellow-countrymen  then  understood  the  tendency 
of  his  best  works,  to  cherish  a  love  of  unitive  freedom  and 
national  honour.  People  had  called  him  *  an  idealist '  and  *  a 
visionary.'  He  was,  indeed,  possessed  by  two  or  three  ideas ;  but 
these  were  so  true  and  so  powerful  that  they  insisted  on  being 
converted  into  realities.  The  idea  of  liberty,  pronounced,  at  first, 
so  crudely  in  '  The  Robbers,'  was  more  and  more  purified  and 
ennobled,  as  it  passed  through  other  forms  of  expression, — in 
Fieseo,  Kahale  und  Liebe,  Don  Carlos,  Wallenstein  and  '  The  Maid 
of  Orleans ' — until,  at  last,  it  shone  forth  splendidly  in  Wilhelm 
Tell,  as  a  prophecy  of  coming  liberation. 

*  Thousands  who  trembled  not  when  the  earth  groaned  under 
the  weight  of  the  despot's  mailed  cavalry  ;  men  who,  with  fearless 
hearts,  confronted  the  thunders  of  his  artillery  j  thousands  who 
fell  to  be  mingled  with  the  ensanguined  soil,  on  bo  many  battle- 
fields ; — all  carried  with  them  into  the  struggle  the  enthusiasm 
kindled  by  Schiller's  poetry  ;  his  songs  were  on  their  lips,  and  his 
Spirit  fought  along  with  them ! — And  if  the  time  come  again 
when  such  sacrifices  shall  be  demanded — for  Fatherland,  for 
morals  and  laws,  for  truth — the  poetry  of  Schiller  shall  once  more 
inspire  us,  and  his  burning  words  shall  be  our  battle-cry ! ' 

The  above  quotation  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Friedrich 
Vischer,  at  the  centenary  festival  of  Schiller's  birthday  (1859), 
may  serve  to  express  the  enthusiasm  awakened  in  Germany  by  the 
patriotism  and  poetic  genius  so  well  united  in  the  poet's  last 
drama. 

In  the  spring  of  1804  and  after  a  visit  to  Berlin,  the  poet  suf- 
fered again  from  a  severe  attack  of  his  constitutional  malady, 
pulmonary  consumption,  from  which  he  only  faintly  rallied  ;  and, 
about  a  year  afterwards,  the  disease  returned  with  fatal  power. 
On  April  28,  1805,  he  was  seized  with  fever,  and  lay  for  about  a 
week,  still  cherishing  hopes  of  life.  On  May  6  he  fell  into  de- 
lirium. On  the  7th  he  seemed  restored  to  self-possession,  and 
began  to  converse  with  his  sister-in-law  on  *  the  nature  of  tragedy.' 
Feaiing  the  excitement  of  his  ruling  passion,  she  exhorted  him  t^ 
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be  quiet.  '  Trae,'  he  replied,  *  now,  when  no  one  understands 
me,  and  I  no  more  understand  myself,  it  is  better  that  I  should  be 
silent.' 

At  the  beginning  of  this  illness  he  had  regretted  the  interrup- 
tion it  must  occasion  to  his  projected  tragedy  of  '  Demetrius.'  On 
the  night  of  the  7th,  the  servant,  watching  by  his  bed,  heard  him 
recitiug  several  lines  from  the  drama  upon  which  his  mind  waa 
still  engaged.  In  the  morning,  he  called  for  his  infant  daughter, 
gazed  upon  her  face,  kissed  her,  and  wept  bitterly.  In  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day,  when  his  tister-in-law  asked  him  how  he 
felt,  he  answered,  '  Better  and  more  cheerful.'  Then  he  longed 
to  behold,  once  more,  the  setting  sun ;  they  drew  aside  the 
curtains  and  he  looked,  for  the  last  time,  with  a  poet's  sympathy, 
on  the  great  light.  As  after  a  cloudy  afternoon  there  comes, 
sometimes,  a  short  season  of  splendour,  just  before  sunset ;  so  it 
seemed,  on  Schiller's  death-bed,  that  the  character  of  the  man, 
the  father,  and  the  poet  was  allowed  to  shine  out  for  a  few 
moments  between  the  clouds  of  delirium  and  the  darkness  of 
death.  The  next  day  he  was  exhausted  and  speechless,  and  in 
the  evening  he  breathed  his  last. 

Goethe  was  ill  at  the  time  of  his  friend's  depirture,  and  none 
durst  tell  the  news.  He  observed  the  embairassment  of  his  friends 
and  servants,  and  feared  to  demand  the  whole  truth.  The 
members  of  his  household  heard  their  master,  so  remarkable  for 
his  control  of  feeling,  secretly  weeping.  On  the  next  morning  he 
asked,  *  Was  not  Schiller  very  ill  yesterday  ? '  A  silence  followed. 
'  He  is  dead  ! '  said  Goethe,  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands. 

So  died  Friedrich  Schiller,  aged  forty-five  yeara.  His  life  was 
short ;  but  it  was  a  life,  not  a  sleep.  He  had  devoted  himself  to 
a  great  object,  to  win  a  high  place  among  the  poets  and  intellec- 
tual heroes  of  his  country ;  he  used  the  means  of  attaining  this 
end  ;  he  studied  long  and  felt  deeply,  esteeming  his  vocation  more 
than  his  earthly  life — and  he  gained  his  object;  he  was  crowned 
with  more  than  the  admiration,  with  the  love  of  his  people,  and 
died  as  he  touched  the  goal. 

*  He  lived  as  a  Man,  and  as  a  mature  Man  he  departed  from  us. 
In  that  form  in  which  one  leaves  the  earth  he  still  lives  and 
moves  for  us  in  the  world  of  spirits.  Achilles  is,  for  us,  still 
present  as  an  ever-striving  youth.  That  Schiller  went  away 
early  is  for  us  also  a  gain.    From  his  tomb  there  comes   to 
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us  an  impulse,  strength eninp:  us,  as  with  the  breath  of  his  own 
might,  and  awakening  a  most  earnest  longing  to  fulfil,  lovingly 
and  more  and  more,  the  work  that  he  began.  So,  in  all  that  he 
■willed  to  do,  and  in  all  that  he  fulfilled,  he  shall  live  on,  for  ever, 
for  his  own  nation  and  for  mankind.' 

Thus  Goethe  spoke  of  his  departed  friend,  Schiller. 
The  question  sometimes  discussed  by  young  students,  'Whether 
Schiller  or  Goethe  is  the  greater  poet  ?  '  was  long  ago  answered 
by  the  younger  poet,  who  was  *  too  clear-sighted  and  modest '  (as 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  observed)  to  claim  equality  with  his  friend.  The 
breadth  of  mind  and  the  comprehensive  sympathy  of  Goethe  were 
— we  might  almost  venture  to  say — excessive.  In  Schiller's  mind 
the  height  is  more  remarkable  than  the  expanse.  In  Goethe's 
best  poems  art  and  nature,  thought  and  its  symbol,  are  united, 
fused  and  welded  together.  In  Schiller's  poetry  we  find  division  ; 
there  is  a  visible  strife  between  the  thought  and  its  symbol.  The 
idea  seems  to  be  discontented  with  its  incorporation,  and  endea- 
vours, again  and  again,  to  assert  itself  in  an  abstract  form.  The 
poet  first  fixes  his  attention  on  some  noble  thought,  and  then 
proceeds  to  find  imagery  for  its  expression ;  but,  after  all  his 
endeavour,  the  thought  is  left  too  often  solitary  or  abstract,  as  if 
too  pure  and  high  to  be  incorporated.  This  abstract  elevation 
may  be  seen  in  the  drama  of  Don  Carlos;  especially  in  the  con- 
versation between  Philip  II.  and  the  Marquis  of  Posa.  Here,  as 
in  many  other  passages,  we  are  reminded,  that  the  writer  was 
not  contented  with  his  vocation  as  a  poet ;  he  wished  to  analyse 
and  S3'stematise  his  thoughts,  and  he  had  an  earnest  desire  to 
teach. 

How  lofty  his  thoughts  of  his  own  duty  were,  may  be  seen  in 
a  passage  from  his  *  Letters  on  Esthetic  Education  '  which  has 
been  often  quoted,  but  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted  here  : — 
*  The  Artist  is  the  son  of  his  time,  but  it  is  not  good  for  him  that 
he  should  be  its  pupil  or  even  its  favourite.  Let  some  beneficent 
divinity  snatch  him,  while  he  is  a  suckling,  from  the  maternal 
bosom,  that,  under  a  distant,  Grecian  sky,  he  may  be  nurtured  with 
the  milk  of  a  better  time.  And  when  he  has  arrived  at  maturity, 
let  him  return  to  his  own  century  and  appear  there,  not  to  give 
pleasure  to  his  cotemporaries,  but — like  Agamemnon's  son — to 
chasten  and  to  purify  them.' — To  understand  the  force  of  theso 
expressions  we  must  refer  to  the  low  literature  of  the  times  whec 
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Kotzebue  ruled  in  the  theatre  and  Clauren  supplied  novels  and 
romances  for  crowds  of  readers. 

Schiller's  endeavour  to  avoid  all  that  is  common  and  mean  led 
hiai  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  ideal  abstraction.  His  views  of 
human  life  were  lofty,  but  were  uot  comprehensive.  If  he  did  not 
despise,  he  neglected  to  study,  many  common,  lowly  realities.  His 
poetry  is  therefore  the  antithesis  of  such  poetry  as  was  written  by 
dur  English  realist— George  Crabbe.  •  Nature's  sternest  painter  * 
could  look  on  life  with  a  poet's  eye— as  his  story  of  *  The  Lover's 
Journey '  might  prove — but  he  would  not  describe  either  an 
Arcadia  or  a  Utopia  as  possible  in  a  world  like  this.  As  he 
travelled  through  life,  he  stayed  to  look  into  workhouses,  prisons, 
and  'the  huts  where  poor  men  lie,'  and  he  became  so  much  in- 
terested in  his  duties  as  an  inspector  of  miseries,  that  he  forgot 
all  about  Utopia.  His  poor  people  hardly  ever  look  up  to 
heaven.  Crabbe  lived  in  the  present,  and  looked  around  on  the 
objects — the  hard  facts — presented^y  every-day  life  ;  Schiller 
looked  around  him,  but  more  fretjuently,  upwards  and  onwards, 
as  we  see  him  in  one  of  his  portraits.  He  despised,  or  he  defied 
low  realities,  and  boldly  uttered  his  belief  that,  after  all  the 
failures  of  which  history  is  the  record,  men  shall  enjoy,  first  moral, 
then  political  and  social  freedom.  The  poet  who  will  pass  through 
all  Crabbe's  realism  and  arrive  at  Schiller's  idealism  will  be  a  new 
phenomenon  in  literature. 

The  differences  of  intellect  and  character  existing  between 
Schiller  and  Goethe  have  been  accurately  described  by  German 
critics  ;  but  the  agi-eement  of  the  two  poets  in  their  thoughts  of 
the  vocation  of  literature  has  hardly  received  due  attention.  One 
of  the  objects  professed  by  the  writers  of  the  Romantic  School, 
who  made  themselves  prominent  near  the  close  of  Schiller's  life, 
was  to  assert  that  literature  and  art  (including  poetry)  should  be 
closely  united  with  a  religious  faith  and  with  the  institutions  of 
practical  life.  To  find  such  a  union,  they  proposed  to  do  that 
which  was  utterly  impossible — to  return  to  the  social  circum- 
stances of  the  middle  ages.  Both  Goethe  and  Schiller  had 
thoughts  and  hopes  of  a  more  haimonious  world  than  the  present; 
but  they  looked  forward  and  into  the  future  for  the  realisation 
of  their  hopes.  Their  views  of  the  progress  of  society  were  far 
in  advance  of  the  notions  prevalent  in  their  times.  Apathy  had, 
too  generally,  followed  the  great  failure  of  the  Eevolution  and, 
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(as  Schiller  said)  men  who  had  been  '  terrified  by  freedom  assert- 
ing itself  as  negation  and  destruction  were  too  ready  to  fall  into 
the  arms  of  any  protecting  despotism.'  But,  against  all  the  dis- 
couragements of  that  age,  the  poet  of  freedom  maintained  his  own 
faith,  and  there  was  more  sobriety  in  bis  doctrine  than  in  such  as 
had  been  taught  by  some '  philosophers '  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
for  he  held  that  freedom  could  never  come  from  without  to  any  man 
or  to  any  nation.  So  lofty,  however,  was  the  poet's  notion  of  the 
culture  which  he  styled  aesthetic  that  he  made  it— though  not  a 
substitute  for  morality— a  most  important  aid  for  the  renovation 
of  society.  It  may  be  asked,  Did  Schiller  give  due  attention  to 
the  historical  fact,  that  the  idea  of  freedom  for  all  men  was  first 
introduced  to  the  world  by  the  Christian  Religion  ?  However 
that  may  be,  the  poet — like  his  friend  Goethe — had  no  faith  in 
any  such  changes  as  can  be  produced  by  external  and  superficial 
politics.  He  was,  after  all  that  has  been  said  of  his  idealism, 
more  practical  than  some  grave  men  who  have  talked  derisively 
of  *  di-eamers.'  The  writer  of  such  poems  as  the  '  Eleusiuian 
Festival '  and  the  '  Song  of  the  Bell '  suggested  a  future  poetry  in 
hai-mony  with  life  and  culture.  He  endeavoured  to  widen  his 
own  sympathies,  when  he  came  neai*  to  the  close  of  his  career 
and  was  fully  conscious  of  his  own  defects. 

From  his  philosophical  essays  and  letters,  his  poems  and  his 
life,  there  shines  out  a  noble  ideal  of  a  poet's  mission.  He  must 
not  be  content  (as  we  understand  Schiller)  either  with  dreams  or 
with  the  so-called  realities  of  the  present,  and  he  must  not  think 
that  his  duty  is  fulfilled  by  declamation  against  the  errors  and 
miseries  of  the  world.  He  must  feel  that  the  genius  which 
inspires  him  is  the  true  catholic  element  of  human  nature  and  pene- 
trates the  souls  of  all.  He  must  be  content  to  see  those  visions 
of  beauty  which  his  songs  anticipate — not  coming  with  sudden 
and  triumphant  fulfilment  of  the  hopes  and  desires  of  prophets  in 
all  ages ;  but  slowly  breaking  through  the  clouds  of  dark  and 
painful  realities,  beaming  forth  gently  as  the  morning  light,  and 
Bhining  more  and  more  to  the  perfect  day.  He  must  neither 
forfeit  the  real  nor  the  ideal ;  but  must  see  good  in  the  contradic- 
tion between  them,  as  it  is  the  condition  of  faith,  constancy, 
activity,  and  enterprise.  He  must  not  hope  to  live  in  a  region  of 
indolent  contemplation,  where  beauty  and  poetry  and  truth  will' 
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be  found  ready-made  all  around  him ;  but  he  must  feel  that  he 
is  called  to  be  a  maker — to 

Stifle  the  contradictions  of  his  fate. 
And  to  one  purpose  cleave — his  being's  godlike  mate. 

The  influence  of  a  sincere  and  genial  literature  is  wanted  to 
soften  the  contradictions  which  exist  between  our  poetry  and  our 
actual  life,  our  best  faith  and  our  practice ;  and,  to  fulfil  hia 
duty  in  promoting  such  a  literature,  the  man  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  song  must  add  to  the  power  of  imagination  the  virtues 
of  faith,  fortitude,  and  patience,  and,  in  short,  must  strive  to  be  a 
good  man  as  well  as  a  great  poet.  That  endeavour  made  Schiller 
noble. 

To  conclude — he  was  eminently  an  ideal  poet,  but  facta  should 
reprove  the  error  of  taking  the  word  ideal  as  always  a  synonyme 
for  unpractical.  The  true  ideal  is  spiritual  and  operative.  In- 
tense thoughts  are  just  as  expansive  as  they  are  intense,  and  lofty 
aims  are — like  lights  on  high  towers — seen  at  a  great  distance. 
To  descend  to  facts — the  influence  of  Schiller's  poetry  on  the 
characters  of  young  men  in  Germany  has  been  so  important,  and 
is  so  closely  united  with  the  memory  of  his  life,  that  this  sketch 
of  his  biography  can  hardly  be  out  of  place  here.  There  is  no 
modem  writer  to  whom  the  young  men  of  the  Gexman  Empire 
are  so  much  indebted  as  to  Fbiedkich  Schilles. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

SEVENTH  PERIOD.     1770-1830. 

SCHIXT-EU'S  ■WRITINGS  ; — '  THE  EOBBEBS  ' — '  FIESCO  ' — '  INTBIGTJE  AND 

LOVE  ' '  DON  CAHLOS  ' HISTOHICAL  STUDIES ESTHETICS — BALLADS 

LYKICAL    POEMS POEMS    ON    THE    HISTORY     OF    CULTURE LATER 

dramas: '  WALLENSTEIN  ' 'MARIA    STUART ' 'THE    MAID    OF   OB- 
LEANS  ' '  THE    BEIDE    OF    MESSINA  ' '  WILHELM   TELL.' 

Schiller's  writings  belong  respectively  to  three  periods  in  hia 
short  life : — youth,  middle  life,  and  the  last  decennium.  The 
lyrical  poems  and  the  dramas  of  his  early  life  are  his  weakest 
productions.  After  years  of  wandering  and  striving  against  poverty, 
he  cast  poetry  aside  and  studied  history  and  philosophy.  Then 
followed  a  happier  time — the  last  ten  or  eleven  years  of  his  life — 
during  which  he  wrote  his  best  dramas  and  the  well-known  series 
of  ballads. 

Schiller  sympathised,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  revolutionary 
tendency  of  the  time  in  which  his  youth  was  passed.  Like  some 
older  men,  he  protested  against  all  existing  institutions  and  gained 
popularity  by  the  use  of  violent  declamation.  There  was  no  truth 
in  the  characters  described  in  his  first  three  dramas.  Men  were 
absurdly  divided  into  two  classes ; — noble  spirits  on  the  right 
hand,  and  fiends  on  the  left.  A  wild  craving  for  negative  liberty 
is  the  most  remarkable  trait  in  *  The  Robbers  '  and  in  '  Fiesco,' 
and  the  success  of  Kahale  mid  Liebe  ('  Intrigue  and  Love  ')  was 
partly  gained  by  its  attacks  on  the  aristocracy.  These  three  plays 
must  be  judged  as  the  productions  of  a  youth. 

In  the  play  of  'Don  Carlos  ' — written  at  various  times  in  1784- 
87 — the  poet  moderated  his  revolutionary  fervour  and  expressed 
a  wish  to  build  up  rather  than  to  destroy.  ,  Though  defective  in 
unity  and  uniaithtul  to  history,  the  drama,  by  its  representation 
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of  a  noble  but  ideal  character — the  Marquis  of  Posa — won  the 
admiration  of  many  voung  readers. 

The  story  of  '  Don  Carlos '  departs  widely  from  historical  facta 
and  is  foimded  mostly  on  a  French  work  by  Saint-R^l,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  an  historical  romance.  The  Marquis  of  Posa  is 
an  entirely  fictitious  character,  invented  to  give  expression  to  the 
poet's  own  sentiments  on  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In  a  long 
conversation  (Act  iii.  scene  10)  Posa  delivers,  without  interruption 
and  in  the  presence  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  evil  effects  of  tyranny.  This  is  a  gross  improbability  ;  for  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  hard  and  narrow  bigot  who  caused  the 
death  of  his  own  son  would  not  have  listened  for  one  moment  to 
such  language  as  is  here  used  by  the  Advocate  of  liberty.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  enthusiastic  Marquis  of  Posa  ventures  to  express 
his  sentiments  (or  rather  SchiUer's)  in  the  presence  of  Philip 

II.:— 

My  home  !  my  fatherland ! — There's  none  for  me. 

Spain  all  belongs  to  you,  and  not  to  Spaniards ; 

"Tis  the  gigantic  body  for  one  mind — 

Your  own — throughout  that  body  you  alone^ 

As  omnipresent,  think  and  work  to  make 

Yourself  a  mighty  name ;  you  flourish  here 

And  none  can  grow  besides  you.    What  you  giv* 

Is  but  the  food  to  gladiators  given 

To  make  them  strong  to  fight  for  you.  .  .  . 

Souls  here  can  merely  vegetate  and  die  ; 

Genius  and  virtue  grow  to  be  cut  down, 

As  corn  grows  yellow  for  the  reaper's  scythe. 

In  this  direct  style  the  Marquis  (or  rather  Schiller  placing 
himself  in  the  sixteenth  century)  lectures  the  king  for  the  space 
of  about  an  hour,  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain  —  marvellous  to 
gay — listens  very  patiently  and  is  greatly  edified !  When  he  has 
heard  the  whole  of  the  long  sermon,  he  graciously  extends  his 
hand  to  be  kissed  by  the  faithful  preacher,  and  invites  him  to  call 
again  as  soon  as  possible.  There  could  hardly  be  a  grosser  con- 
tradiction of  historical  facts.  The  play  contains  eloquent  and 
enthusiastic  passages  of  declamation  ;  but  wants  dramatic  life  and 
unity.  The  interest  which,  in  the  first  three  acts,  has  a  centre  in 
Don  Carlos  is  afterwards  transferred,  to  the  imaginary  character  of 
the  Marquis  of  I  osa. 

Schiller's  youlhrul  and  vague  enthusiasm  for  liberty  was  mode- 
rated, by  his  historical  studies,  ot  which  the  results  appeared  in  a 
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*  History  of  the  Revolt  in  the  Netherlands'  (1788)  and  in  a 

*  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  '  (1791-93).  These  writings 
give  no  proof  of  laborious  research  ;  but  advocate  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  have  a  tendency  to  support  the  doctrine,  that 
'  the  History  of  the  World  is  the  Judgment  of  the  World.'  The 
poet  could  hardly  have  chosen  a  more  difficult  historical  subject 
than  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

After  his  appointment  at  Jena  (1789)  Schiller  devoted  not  a 
little  of  his  time  to  a  study  of  Kant's  philosophical  works,  and  the 
results  of  such  reading  and  meditation  appeared,  in  *  Letters  on 
Esthetic  Education,'  in  the  Essays  '  On  Grace  and  Dignity,'  '  On 
the  Sublime,'  and  'On  Naive  and  Sentimental  Poetry/  and  in 
the  didactic  poem  entitled  'The  Artists.'  One  of  the  poet's 
own  doctrines  is,  that  the  study  of  beauty,  as  revealed  in  art, 
while  it  must  not  be  made  a  substitute  for  moral  training,  may 
render  essential  service  as  an  ally.  The  object  of  ethical  education 
is  to  convert  the  obedience  due  to  an  apparently  stern  law  into  a 
free  expression  of  love.  As  the  ideas  of  goodness  and  beauty  are 
united,  though  distinct,  there  must  be  a  natural  connection  be- 
tween ethical  and  artistic  training,  however  they  may  be  separated 
by  the  eiTors  and  the  frailties  of  individuals.  Schiller  extended 
to  other  departments  of  art  his  fiiith  in  the  educational  power  of 
the  drama,  which  he  had  professed  in  the  lecture  delivered  at 
Mannheim  in  1784.  That  faith  he  maintained,  even  while  Kotze- 
bue  reigned  in  the  theatre.  Schiller  still  asserted  his  own  ideal 
and  hopeful  doctrine,  and  would  not  be  discouraged  by  looking  on 
realities.  It  must  be  added,  that  his  philosophical  writings  want 
systematic  arrangement.     He  criticised  them  fairly  when  he  said : 

*  My  poetry  interferes  with  my  philosophy.' 

He  returned  to  poetry  soon  after  1794,  and  his  finest  ballads 
(written  in  1797-8)  combined  successfully  his  inevitable  didactic 
tendency  with  a  study  of  artistic  form.  Almost  every  one  of  the 
series  of  ballads  produced  at  this  time  serves  to  express  and 
illustrate  some  important  thought  or  precept.  The  *  Diver '  may 
perhaps  be  mentioned  as  an  exception  ;  for  we  would  not  extort 
from  it  such  a  common-place  maxim  as  '  be  not  too  venturesome.' 
The  whole  story  serves,  however,  as  a  symbol  of  perfect  courage  ; 
for  the  Diver,  after  he  has  explored  the  horrors  of  the  whirlpool, 
and  has  been  alone  among  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  plunges  a 
second  time  into  the  waves  and  returns  no  more.    In  the  eq^ually 
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■well-known  ballad,  'The  Fight  with  the  Dragon,'  the  noble 
illustration  given  of  self-conquest,  as  the  greatest  heroism,  might 
have  saved  the  poet  from  the  reproach,  that  *he  knew  nothing  of 
Chiistianity.'  The  story  told  in  this  ballad  is  too  well  known  to 
be  again  narrated  except  in  the  briefest  form  ;  but  it  should  be 
noticed  as  showing  that  the  poet  of  liberty  could  write  powerfully 
of  Christian  humility  and  obedience — the  bonds  of  society  and  the 
necessary  attendants  of  true  freedom. 

One  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  ('named  Dieu-Donn6  de  Gozon,' 
Sfiys  Vertot,  in  his  history  of  the  Order)  had,  without  receiving 
or  asking  permission  from  the  Grand  Master  (Helion  de  Ville- 
neuve)  sallied  forth  to  attack  a  huge  dragon  which  had  spread 
devastation  over  a  large  district  near  Rhodes.  Dieu-Donn6  had 
employed  every  precaution  to  insure  success  in  his  bold  adventure. 
To  train  his  charger  and  his  hounds  for  the  combat,  he  employed 
an  artist  to  make  an  image  of  the  monster,  and,  when  the  dogs 
were  accustomed  to  attack  the  hideous  efSgy,  they  were  led  out 
against  the  dragon.  The  Knight  returned  victorious,  dragging 
behind  him  the  slain  enemy,  and  accompanied  by  crowds  of  peop'e 
loudly  hailing  their  deliverer.  Meanwhile,  the  Knights  of  the 
Order  were  assembled  in  conclave  in  their  hall,  and,  when  the 
hero  appeared  before  them,  he  received  from  the  Grand  Master  a 
stern  reprimand  for  disobedience,  and  a  command  to  divest  him- 
self of  his  badge  and  to  surrender  all  claims  to  the  honours  of 
Christian  knighthood.  The  crowd  of  people  who  have  pressed 
into  the  hall,  expecting  to  see  some  great  reward  bestowed  on 
their  hero,  stand  in  mute  amazement  when  this  heavy  censure 
i\ills  upon  liim,  and  some  of  his  brethren  come  forward  to  plead 
for  grace ;  but  the  penitent  meekly  submits,  takes  oft'  his  badge, 
and,  before  he  turns  away,  kisses  the  hand  of  the  Grand  Master. 

*  Here !  to  my  heart ! '  the  Master  cries ; 
'  Come  back ! — by  deeds  of  valour  done, 
You  only  risketi  the  Christian's  prize 
Which  now  your  lowliness  hath  won.* 

The  lesson  artistically  conveyed  in  '  The  Cranes  of  Ibycus '  has 
a  true  and  profound  meaning.  The  Nemesis  described  as  haunt- 
ing the  transgressor  is  ir separably  united  with  himself;  a  man's 
moriil  destiny  is  an  evolution  of  his  own  character ;  the  Euminides 
are  mere  shadows  for  all  save  guilty  consciences.    Thia  truth  was 
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never  more  finely  uttered  in  poetry  than  by  Schiller.  He  found 
in  Plutarch  a  story  which  might  be  treated  so  as  to  malce  it  serve 
a  higher  purpose  than  that  for  which  it  was  at  first  narrated. 

Plutarch,  after  telling  the  story  of  Ibycus,  appends  to  it  a  shal- 
low moral,  to  the  effect,  that  the  murderers  of  the  poet  were 
betrayed,  not  by  the  cranes,  but  by  their  own  garrulity.  Ibycus, 
a  Greek  lyric  poet  (of  whose  writings  some  fragments  have  been 
preserved),  was  travelling,  we  are  told,  from  his  native  place, 
Rhegium,  to  Corinth,  there  to  take  part  in  the  Isthmian 
Festival.  He  was  near  the  end  of  his  journey,  and  was  passing 
through  the  dark  pine-wood  consecrated  to  Neptune,  when  he 
was  attacked  by  robbers,  who  murdered  him  for  the  sake  of  such 
email  booty  as  a  poet  could  carry  with  him.  Ibycus,  left  alone 
and  dying,  looks  up  and  sees,  in  the  sky,  a  long  flight  of  cranes, 
migrating  to  the  south : — 

'  Ye  Cranes !  bear  witness  how  I  fall,' 

Said  Ibycus,  with  failing  breath  } 
*  If  human  tongues  are  silent  all, 

Fly ! — tell  the  story  of  my  death.' 

The  poet's  corpse  is  found  in  the  vrood,  and  the  news  of  his 
melancholy  fate  is  soon  spread  aaiong  the  people  assembled  at  the 
games.  Meanwhile,  a  tragedy  in  which  the  Furies  appear  is  to 
be  performed  in  the  great  roofless  theatre,  where  all  the  tiers  of 
seats  are  crowded  with  spectators,  including  many  who  knew  and 
loved  the  murdered  poet. 

Out  of  the  dim  background  of  the  stage  there  come  forth — liko 
remembered  sins  rising  out  of  the  gloom  of  a  bad  conscience — 
the  terrible  forms  of  the  Furies,  the  detectors  and  avengers  of 
crime : — 

Dark  robes  about  their  loins  are  flowing, 
And  in  their  fleshless  hands  they  bear 
Their  torches,  dimly,  redly  glowing; 

Their  cheeks  are  bloodless,  and  for  hair- 
Instead  of  such  as,  soft  and  lithe, 

About  a  human  forehead  hangs — 
See  dusky  snakes  and  vipers  writhe 
And  twist,  and  show  their  deadly  fangs. 

Then,  with  their  rhythm  of  long  and  slow  paces,  the  Furies 
going  round  about  on  the  stage,  sing,  with  hoarse  voices, — 

How  blest  the  man  unstained  by  crime, 
Who  keepelh  cleaa  both  heart  and  hand  ! 
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lie  travels,  free,  through  every  clime. 

His  steps  we  track  not  o'er  the  land  ; 
But  woe  to  him  who  from  the  light 

Would  hide  a  murder  in  his  breast  I 
The  Furies — daughters  of  the  night^ 

Will  follow  him  and  give  no  rest ; 

Will  follow !    Ay— on  pinions  fleet, 

We  follow  ;  we  are  everywhere ; 
The  criminal,  in  swift  retreat, 

Can  only  run  into  a  snare ; 
And  when  he  fails,  'tis  vain  for  grace 

To  pray  to  us — forijiving  never — 
Down  to  the  Shades,  our  dwelling-place. 

We  drag  the  wretch— our  own  for  ever ! 

The  silence  that  follows  this  terrible  denunciation  is  suddenly 
broken  by  a  strange  outcry  from  the  highest  tier  of  the  rootless 
theatre.  A  long  flight  of  cranes  is  passing  over  and  blackening 
the  sky.  The  Furies  have  vanished  into  the  dark  background  of 
the  stage ;  but  the  natural  accident  of  the  cranes  appearing  at 
this  moment  is  made  effectual  for  the  detection  of  the  two 
criminals.  Nature  and  art  conspire  together  to  alarm  a  guilty 
conscience :  — 

'  There  ! ' — sounding  from  the  loftiest  tier— 

A  voice  is  lieard  : — *  TimothSus,  see  I 
The  cranes  of  Ibycus  are  here  ! ' 

*  Why  should  a  flight  of  cranes  be  associated  with  the  name  of 
Ibycu5  ?  '  say  the  people,  and  their  suspicions  soon  become  convic- 
tions:— 

'  Of  Ibycus ! ' — in  accents  low 

The  people  talk,  and  through  the  crowd. 
Like  spreading  waves,  the  murmurs  go> 

Until  they  grow  to  voices  loud — 
*0f  Ibycus,  whom  we  deplore, 

Who  fell  beneath  a  guilty  hand, 
What  have  the  cranes  to  tell? — Say  morel 

Speak  out,  that  we  may  understand.' 

As  by  the  lightning's  flash  revealed. 

The  crime  appears  in  open  daj'  ; 
•'Twas  murder  ;  could  not  be  concealed  ; 

He  has  confessed  ! '  the  people  say  ; — 
*  Seize  there  the  murderer,  self-betrayed. 

And  him  to  whom  the  words  were  said  I— 
The  Furies  have  their  power  displayed. 

And  Justice  will  avenge  tho  <l«a«l.' 
r 
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Several  other  ballads  written  by  Schiller  during  the  years 
1799-1803  (when  he  was  chiefly  employed  in  dramatic  literature), 
are  so  well  known  that  this  brief  reference  may  sufBce. 

Of  the  early  lyrical  poems  included  in  an  *  Anthology '  (pub- 
lished in  1781),  it  may  be  enough  to  repeat  what  has  been  said 
of  the  early  dramas — they  must  be  viewed  as  the  crude  produc- 
tions of  youth.  The  *  Song  to  Joy '  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  poet's 
youthful  time,  and  the  poem  *  Eesignation  '  has  a  biographical 
interest,  and  speaks  of  hopes  unwillingly  resigned.  Another  poem, 
DerKampf  ('  The  Combat '),  contains  only  a  part  of  an  earlier  and 
far  wilder  expression  of  passion.  Both  may  be  referred  to  as 
confessions  that  the  poet,  in  his  youthful  time,  longed  for  the 
so-called  'physical  freedom  '  which  was,  often  enough,  asserted  in 
life  as  well  as  in  poetry.  But  it  must  be  added,  that  the  subor- 
dination of  passion  to  duty  and  the  reconciliation  of  duty  with 
happiness  of  which  he  speaks  so  well  in  his  •'  Letters  on  Esthetic 
Education '  were  fully  realised  in  his  own  life  after  1790,  when 
he  married  Charlotte  von  Lengefeld.  Another  poem  of  biogra- 
phical interest,  Das  Gluck  ('Good  Fortune'),  may  be  named,  be- 
cause it  has  been  falsely  imagined  that  it  expresses  some  envy  of 
Goethe's  success  in  life.  This  supposition  has  in  its  favour  only  a 
few  words  in  one  of  Schiller's  letters  to  Korner,  and  the  poem  is 
clear  enough  in  itself,  without  any  reference  to  that  letter. 

As  one  of  the  best  examples  of  Schiller's  ideal  lyric  poetry,  the 
poem  originally  entitled  *  The  Realm  of  Shadows,'  and,  afterwards, 
'  The  Ideal  and  Life,'  deserves  more  attention  than  can  be  given 
here.  It  describes  life  as  a  battle-field  where  duty  and  inclina- 
tion struggle,  and  where  aesthetic  culture  may  afi'ord  an  impor- 
tant aid  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  of  the  contending  powers. 
The  true  idea  of  freedom  is  expressed  in  this  fine  poem,  and  is 
again  found  in  *  The  Power  of  Song,'  which  blends  lyrical  enthu- 
siasm with  true  philosophy, 

Schiller  had  studied  history,  and  was  no  cold  spectator  of  the 
events  taking  place  in  his  own  times.  He  had  a  strong  tendency 
to  generalise,  or  to  reduce  to  forms  of  pure  thought,  the  results 
of  his  observations,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  not  rest  con- 
tented with  this  process,  but  wished  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in 
poetic  imagery.  These  characteristics  are  all  united  in  a  series  of 
poems  still  to  be  noticed.  The  '  Song  of  the  Bell,'  completed  in 
1799,  belongs  to  this  series,  which  includes  also  *  The  Walk/  and 
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'The  Eleusinian  Festival.'  In  these  poems  the  writer  gives,  in  an 
imaginative  form,  his  thoughts  on  the  history  of  culture.  In  the 
first  (which  is  well  known  everywhere),  the  various  uses  of  the 
Bell  call  up,  in  the  poet's  mind,  a  succession  of  scenes  in  human 
life,  and  the  progress  of  the  individual  is  traced  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  Then  thoughts  of  the  political  movement  of  his 
own  times  lead  the  poet  into  a  digression  on  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  Song  closes  with  a  prayer  for  the  advent  of  peace. 

*  The  Walk '  is  a  fine  poem  of  its  class,  in  which  thoughts  on 
history  and  some  reflective  passages  are  well  combined  with  a 
series  of  varied  landscapes  through  which  the  poet  wandera.  Cul- 
tivated fields  and  gardens  are  left  behind  him,  as  he  enters  into  a 
pastoral  seclusion  where  dreams  of  Arcadia  and  of  the  Golden 
Age  are  suggested ;  but  a  glimpse  of  some  hamlets  and  scattered 
dwellings  of  men  turns  his  thoughts  to  the  gi-owth  of  cities  and 
to  the  history  of  civilisation.  He  describes  its  advantages  and 
its  splendours  ;  but  his  contentment  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  a 
remembrance  of  the  recent  reign  of  terror.  Meanwhile,  lost  in 
grave  meditation,  he  has  left  behind  him  the  valleys,  with  all 
their  sights  and  sounds  of  rural  life,  and  has  ascended  a  mountain, 
■where  he  is  glad  to  find  himself  alone  and  yet,  as  he  says,  not 
Bolitary.    The  poem  is  thus  concluded : — 

But  where  am  1  ?    My  path  is  lost.    I  find 

Myself  alone  on  wild  and  rocky  ground  : 
Gardens  and  hedge-rows  all  are  left  behind  ; 

No  trace  of  human  life  or  toil  is  found  ; 
But  rude,  uncultured  hills  about  me  stand. 
And  piles  of  rock  await  the  builder's  hand. 
The  torrent  from  the  mountain's  melted  snow 

Foams  over  rocks  and  roots  of  trees  laid  bare. 
And  pours  its  waters  in  the  dell  below  ; 

While  o'er  the  desolate  place,  in  the  lone  air. 
The  eagle  hangs,  with  outspread  wings,  on  high. 
And  knits  the  savage  landscape  to  the  sky. 

No  winds  can  hither  waft  the  faintest  sound 

Of  human  joj's  or  cares.    Alone  I  seem, 
And  yet  am  not  alone.    Thy  arms  surround 

Thj'  child,  maternal  Nature !     "Twas  a  dream 
Of  human  woes  that  led  me  far  astray  ; 
But  now  thy  presence  drives  my  fears  away  ; 
From  thee  I  drink  once  more  a  purer  life ; 

The  hopes  of  youth  revive  within  my  breast. 
r2 
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The  minds  of  men,  in  a  perpetual  strife, 
Kevolve  from  age  to  age,  and  find  no  rest ; 

While  nature,  in  unfading  youth  and  beauty, 

Obeyn  one  everlasting  law  of  duty  ; 

Upon  her  constant  bosom,  ever  green, 
Beneath  her  skj'  of  never-fading  blue, 

Lived  all  the  generations  who  have  been, 

And  still  her  children  find  her  fresh  and  new. 

And  the  same  sun  that,  o'er  some  Grecian  hill. 

Homer  beheld,  is  shining  on  us  still  I 


While  Tffland  and  Kotzebue  were  gaining  popularity  by  writing 
common-place  dramas,  Schiller  remained  faithful,  as  we  have  said, 
to  his  noble  idea  of  making  the  theatre  a  school  for  the  people. 
The  last  six  years  of  his  life  were  mostly  devoted  to  the  fulfilment 
of  this  design.  In  his  drama  of  WaUenstein  (completed  in  1790), 
the  poet  chose  a  very  difficult  subject;  but  it  is  national,  and  is 
connected  with  historical  events  of  great  interest.  When,  in  the 
prologue,  the  hero  is  described  as  '  a  Creator  of  Armies '  and  '  a 
Scourge  of  the  Nations,'  as  *  unsatisfied,  though  he  had  attained 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  honour,'  and  as  *  falling,  at  last,  a  victim 
to  his  own  unbounded  ambition,'  the  words  seem  more  fairly 
applicable  to  Napoleon  I.  than  to  WaUenstein,  who  could  hardly 
be  more  selfish  than  his  secret  and  his  open  foes,  and  who, 
after  all  his  ambition,  was  raised  only  to  the  rank  of  a  Duke  of 
Friedland,  The  drama  is  arranged  as  a  Trilogy ;  but  the  Second 
Part  is  not  independent.  The  First  Part  gives  a  succession  of 
scenes  among  the  rude  soldiery — Croats,  Walloons,  and  others^n 
Wallenstein's  camp.  In  one  scene  their  revels  are  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  the  arrival  of  a  Capuchin  Friar,  who  takes  his  stand 
among  them  and  preaches  boldly  against  their  vices.  His  style — • 
consisting  of  a  crude  mixture  of  German  with  Latin,  and  garnished 
with  puns — might  seem  too  absurd  to  be  used  even  in  a  caricature ; 
but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  faithful  representation  of  such  sermons  as  were 
preached  by  the  Augustine  friar,  Ulrich  Megerle,  of  whom  a 
brief  notice  has  been  given  in  our  twelfth  chapter.  This  is  only 
one  of  many  examples  of  Schiller's  careful  historical  study  of  his 
subject.  There  are  many  passages  in  Megerle's  sermons  more 
eccentric  than  the  following  in  the  Friar's  homily,  as  given  by 
the  poet : — 

Neminem  concutiatis  ! 
(Violent  hands  on  no  man  lay ;) 
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Neque  cafumniam  facialis  t 
(Never  a  word  of  slander  say  ;) 
Contenti  estate  (be  content) 
Stipendiis  vestris  (with  your  pay) 
And  of  your  evil  ways  repent . 

When  iLe  preacher  proceeds  to  rail  violently  against  their 
Commander-in-Chie^  and  to  call  him  *  a  heretic '  and  '  a  Nebu- 
chadnezzar,' the  sermon  is  promptly  brought  to  an  end  amid  the 
loud  outcries  and  threats  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  screaming  friar 
is  driven  from  the  field. 

The  impression  left  by  these  scenes  in  the  Camp  accords  aa 
•well  with  facts  as  with  Wallenstein's  own  estimate  of  his  army, 
and  affects  our  estimate  of  his  subseq[uent  conduct.  In  the  Third 
Part  of  the  drama,  he  gives  his  own  account  of  the  soldiery  eni- 
ploved  as  '  defenders  of  the  faith.'  Their  Commander  is  here 
talking  with  a  Swedish  Protestant  general : — 

Toar  Lutherans  are  fighting  for  their  Bible  ; 
They  are  in  earnest  to  defend  their  faith.  .  .  . 
There's  nothing  of  the  kind  among  these  men.  .  .  ■ 
Tis  true,  the  Austrian  has  a  fatherland. 
He  loves  it  well,  and  not  without  a  cause ; 
But  this  so-called  '  Imperial  Army '  here 
Has  neither  faith,  nor  church,  nor  any  home. 
It  is  but  refuse,  sent  from  foreign  lands 
Into  Bohemia. 

The  Second  Part — Die  Piccolomini — serves  as  an  exposition  to 
the  Third—'  The  Death  of  Wallenstein.'  The  character  of  the 
hero,  as  described  by  historians,  is  complex  and  mysterious.  He 
was  the  leader  of  vast  armies,  over  whom  he  exercised  a  mar- 
vellous personal  control.  He  had  resolved  to  revolt  against  the 
Emperor,  and  had  grounds  for  justifying  such  a  resolution ;  but 
his  indecision  or  procrastination  in  carrying  his  designs  into  exe- 
cution was  fatal.  Ascribing  both  his  fortunes  and  his  misfortimes  to 
the  influence  of  the  planets,  he  was  guided  partly  by  the  advice  of  an 
Italian  astrologrer.  Thus  too  many  motives  are  brought  into  action 
in  the  unfolding  of  the  plot  The  hero  is  represented  as  believing 
that  the  war-policy  of  the  bigot  Emperor — Eerdinand  H. — would 
•be  ruinous  to  Germany,  and  if  he  held  such  a  belief,  he  had  some 
grounds  for  it.  While  these  traits  win  sympathy  for  Wallenstein, 
there  is  little  to  be  said  in  favour  of  his  enemies,  who  secretly 
used  against  him  the  power  he  had  conferred  upon  them.     What 
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caves  the  reader  for  Ferdinand  the  Second ;  for  Octavio  Piccolo* 
mini ;  or  for  the  hirelings  Buttler  arid  Gordon,  who  assassinated 
their  General  ?  The  weakness  of  the  drama  is  that  it  ends  with 
a  negation  ;  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  otherwise  described  in 
the  triumph  of  Wallensteih's  enemies. 

The  theory  may  be  entertained  that  he  was  a  mercenary  traitor; 
but  this  is  not  stated  in  the  tragedy.  His  character  is  left  as 
mysterious  here  as  in  liistory.  His  trust  in  astrology  and  in  his 
own  power ;  his  indecision,  and  his  revolt ; — all  lead  to  his  down- 
fall. For  two  years  he  hesitates  to  act  so  as  to  punish  imperial 
ingratitude  ;  then,  when  the  deed  is  done,  when  he  has  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Swedes,  he  gives  his  enemies  time  to  conspire 
against  him.  For  this  neglect  of  precaution  against  foes  there  is, 
however,  a  noble  excuse — he  believed  them  to  be  friends,  and  it 
was  not  his  nature  to  mistrust  them.  He  gives  to  his  opponent 
Piccolomini  the  command  of  the  Spanish  forces,  and  trusts  in  tho 
honour  and  friendship  of  the  mercenary  Buttler. 

Wallenstein  is  thus  surrounded  by  danger,  while  dwelling  in  a 
repose  founded  not  only  upon  self-confidence  and  astrological  pre- 
dictions, but  also  on  a  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  friends,  when — like 
crash  after  crash  of  a  thunderstorm  following  a  dead  calm — tidings 
of  the  failure  of  his  plans  and  the  defection  of  his  friends  are 
brought  to  him.  But  nought  can  break  down  his  proud  spirit. 
He  is  only  roused  to  self-confidence  when  the  worst  news  reaches 
him;  that  his  'friend' — Octavio — has,  with  all  the  Spanish 
forces  under  his  command,  decided  to  fight  for  the  Emperor.  All 
is  lost  for  Wallenstein,  who  thus  boldly  encounters-ihe  ruin  of  bia 

plans: — 

I  am  as  desolate  as  I  was  left 

After  that  diet  held  at  Regensburg, 

When  I  possessed  myself  and  nothing  more ; 

But,  since  then,  I  have  shown  you  what  a  man 

May  do,  when  left  alone. — Strike  off  the  twigs  I 

Yet  here  stand  I — the  trunk — and  in  the  pith 

There's  still  creative  energy,  to  mabe 

A  new  world  all  around  me  ! — You  have  known 

How  I  was,  once,  an  array  in  mj-self.  .  .  . 

I  am  the  same  man  still,  and  strong  as  ever. 

It  is  the  spirit  that  builds  up  the  body  ; 

Fkiedland  will  fill  his  camp  with  followers. 

Lead  on  yonr  thousands  ! — men  once  led  by  me 

To  victories,  but  arrayed  against  me  now — 

They're  but  the  limbs,  and  soon  shall  know  their  fate> 

When  they  rebel  against  the  Head! 
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The  hero,  while  speaking  thus  undauntedly,  knows  enough  to 
cru<h  the  bravest  spirit ;  yet  he  knows  not  all.  He  suspects  not 
that  one  of  his  most  trusted  followers — Buttler — while  seeming 
faithful  to  his  master  in  adversity,  is  in  fact  the  confidential  agent 
of  the  Emperor.  The  enemies  of  Wallenstein  have  surrounded  him 
on  all  sides  ;  his  plan  for  effecting  a  junction  with  the  Swedes  is 
too  late  in  its  execution,  and  when  he  advances  to  Eger,  to  fulfil 
his  design,  he  only  marches  into  a  prison  prepared  for  him. 

At  the  midnight  hour,  when  without  suspicion  of  treachery  he 
has  retired  to  rest,  he  is  slain  by  assassins  led  on  by  Buttler,  and 
paid  by  the  Emperor.  If  the  act  was  just,  it  was  lamentable  that 
it  should  assume  such  a  cowardly  character. 

The  circumstances  attending  Wallenstein's  death  would— even 
if  he  were  clearly  shown  to  have  been  a  selfish  traitor — make  im- 
possible any  sympathy  with  his  enemies.  Whatever  his  trans- 
gression may  have  been,  he  is  represented,  in  this  drama,  as  a 
great  man,  and  such  a  man  ought  not  to  fall  before  a  mean  faction. 
If  it  be  said  that  he  falls  because  he  has  too  blindly  confided  in 
his  own  power ;  it  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  stated  in  the  drama. 
Nor  is  the  indecision  that,  at  times,  was  so  remarkable,  described 
here  clearly  as  the  cause  of  his  ruin.  If  he  falls  simply  as  a 
traitor  who  meets  such  punishment  as  he  deserves,  the  conclusion 
is  rational ;  but  it  is  also  common-place,  and  it  does  not  agree 
with  the  exposition  of  the  drama. 

We  are  left,  then,  without  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  query, 
Who  is  the  conqueror  at  the  close  of  this  tragedy  ? — '  It  is,'  eays 
Hegel,  '  the  fall  of  a  great  man  under  a  destiny  both  deaf  and 
dumb.  .  .  .  Wallenstein  is  represented  as  a  man  who,  by  his  in- 
dividual energy,  holds  command  over  a  vast  army  ;  for  his  inde- 
finite greatness  of  character  even  such  aims  as  the  restoration  of 
peace  to  Germany,  the  winning  of  a  sovereignty  for  himself,  and 
great  rewards  for  his  followers  ; — all  seem  insufficient  objects  of 
ambition.  Aspiring  beyond  earthly  boundaries,  he  seeks  guidance 
from  Heaven,  and  would  read  his  destiny  in  the  stars.  This 
vaguely  ambitious  character  finds  himself  surrounded  by  smaller 
men  of  definite  aims  ;  he  becomes  involved  in  their  strategies,  and 
he  falls.'  ....  '  The  close  of  the  tragedy  is  unsatisfactory,'  says 
Hegel ; — *  life  against  life  ! — but  here  we  have  death  against  life, 
and — incredible  !  detestable  ! — death  has  the  victory  over  life.' 

The  diction  of  the  drama  is  chaste,  appropriate,  and  dignified. 
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The  long  episode  containing  the  love-story  of  Max  and  Thecla 
has  been  highly  admired  by  many  young  readers,  and  has  beauty 
and  purity  in  itself  5  but  it  must  be  condemned  as  having — with 
the  exception  of  one  passage — but  little  connection  with  the  evo- 
lution of  the  chief  dramatic  interest. 

After  completing  '  Wallenstein,'  the  poet  selected  as  the  subject 
of  his  next  drama  another  difficult  historical  character — '  Maria 
Stuart.'  Her  imputed  guilt  is  implied  ;  but  is  cast  into  the  shade 
by  sympathy  with  her  sorrows  ;  while  the  unhappiness  of  her 
later  years  is  represented  as  a  penance  patiently  endured. 

The  motive  of  Schiller's  next  play  deserved  success.  He  en- 
deavoured to  defend  the  character  of  *  the  Maid  of  Orleans  ' 
against  the  satire  of  Voltaire  in  La  Pucelle.  The  poet  could 
believe  what  the  enlightened  philosopher  could  not  imagine ;  that 
an  ardent  hatred  of  oppression  may,  without  fraud,  assume  the 
chai'acter  of  inspiration.  Historical  probability  and  a  generous 
interpretation  of  facts  are  both  on  the  side  of  Schiller ;  but  it  must 
be  regretted  that,  after  he  had  clearly  distinguished  the  true 
heroine  from  the  mean  caricature  in  La  Pucelle,  he  partly  con- 
tradicted his  own  noble  design  by  the  arbitrary  invention  of  an 
attachment  existing  between  the  heroic  maiden  and  the  English- 
man, Lionel — the  enemy  of  France !  Why  should  such  a  weak- 
ness have  been  thought  possible  ?  The  poet  Platen  might  well 
protest  against  this  sentimental  episode. 

In  the  *  Bride  of  Messina '  we  find  such  passages  of  splendid 
diction  as  were  never  surpassed  by  Schiller ;  but  his  endeavour  to 
introduce  in  this  drama  the  form  of  the  antique  Greek  Chorus  is  a 
failure.  The  indistinct  notion  of  fate  expressed  in  some  parts  of 
the  drama  suggested  the  deplorable  *  fate-tragedies '  written  by 
Werner,  Miillner,  and  Grillparzer ;  but  Schiller  must  not  be  held 
accountable  for  their  absurdities. 

Schiller's  first  play  was  a  wild  rhapsody  against  law  and  order ; 
his  last  play — '  Wilhelm  Tell ' — was  a  true  prophecy  of  freedom. 
While  writing  of  '  Gessler '  the  poet  was  thinking  of  Napoleon  I. 
*  I  would  like  him  if  I  could,'  said  Schiller,  *  but  I  cannot ;  his 
character  is  the  extreme  opposite  of  my  own.'  True  ;  for  if  the 
poet  had  one  fixed  idea  it  was  that  of  national  freedom. 

In  *  Wilhelm  Tell '  nothing  is  said  in  favour  of  that  negative 
and  destructive  liberty  of  which  Franz  Moor  declaimed  so  wildly 
in  'The  Ilobbers.'     It  is  of  freedom  united  with  order,   and  de« 
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fended  by  venerable  traditions,  that  the  poet  writes  in  his  last 
completed  play.  For  this  freedom  Schiller  spoke  out  boldly  in 
1804,  while  his  native  land  was  in  a  disgraceful  state  of  bondage. 
It  was  of  Germany,  divided  against  itself  and  trodden  down,  that 
he  was  thinking,  more  than  of  Switzerland,  when  he  wrote  the 
last  words  of  the  Swiss  patriarch — AttingLausen  : — 

Therefore,  hold  fast  together  ! — firm  for  ever- 
Let  no  free  place  be  foreign  to  another ; 
Set  warders,  to  look  forth  from  all  your  hills. 
To  call  vour  Bund  together,  and,  in  the  fight, 
Let  all  be  one — oxe — one — 

Schiller  once  thought  of  writing  something  in  the  shape  of  an 
apology  for  the  literary  sin  of  his  youth.  He  was  then  in  love 
with  a  shadow.  In  his  later  years  he  fixed  his  affections  on  true 
liberty — the  companion  of  national  honour  and  of  intellectual  and 
moral  culture — and  to  this  pure  love  he  remained  faithful.  Thus 
he  especially  won  the  hearts  of  the  German  people. 

It  is  but  too  probable  that  neither  Tell,  the  hero  of  the  drama, 
nor  his  antagonist — the  despot  Gessler — ever  existed,  except  in 
fiction.  The  story  of  Tell,  as  given  by  the  chronicler  Etterlin, 
is  not  supported  by  earlier  writers,  whose  silence  would  have  been 
hardly  less  than  miraculous  if  such  a  hefo  had  lived,  or  had  been 
talked  of  before  their  times. 

These  facts,  however  depressing  to  both  students  of  history  and 
lovers  of  romance,  do  not  decrease  the  value  of  Schiller's  drama. 
Its  subject  is  the  assertion  of  their  national  independence  by  the 
Swiss  people,  who,  in  fact,  take  the  place  of  the  hero  in  the 
drama. 

An  earnest  wish  to  justify  the  assassination  of  Gessler — in  the 
fourth  act — seems  to  have  led  the  poet  to  add  a  fifth  act,  which 
may  be  described  as  an  appendix.  The  same  motive  may  have 
induced  him  to  dwell  so  long  on  the  principal  scene  in  the  third 
act,  where  Tell  shoots  at  the  apple  placed  on  the  head  of  his  sou 
Walther.     We  subjoin  a  quotation  from  this  part  of  the  play  : — 

^Walthek  Tell,  the  son,  stands  under  a  linden-tree ;  the  apple  is 
placed  vpon  his  head.'\ 

Tdl  [bends  the  cross-bow  and  places  a  bolt  in  the  groove']. 

Make  clear  the  way  there ! 
Stauffacher.  Tell !  you  will  never  venture  it — 0  never  I 
See ! — your  knees  tremble,  and  your  hand  is  shaking. 
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Tell  {lowering  the  cross-bow'].    All  swims  before  my  sight — 

Landvogt !  O  spare  me  this  !— Here  is  my  heart — 

{He  bares  his  breast. 
Call  here  j'our  horsemen  ;  let  them  tread  me  down — 

Gessler.  Your  life  is  safe,  when  I  have  seen  this  shot — 
What !— Men  say  you  fear  nothing,  Tell ;  your  hand 
Can  hold  the  rudder  firm  against  the  storm, 
As  well  as  bend  the  bow.    No  tempests  daunt  you 
When  you  would  aid  the  Switzers.    Help  them  now  I 
Ay,  in  one  moment  save  yourself  and  all ! 

£Teli,  in  an  agony  of  doubt,  and  with  hands  quivering,  looks  first  at  tha 
Landvogt,  then  to  heaven ;  then  suddenly  takes  from  the  quiver  anoHier 
bolt.     The  Landvogt  watches  Tell's  movements^ 

Walther  Tell.  Shoot,  father !  I  am  not  afraid— 

Tell.  I  must ! 

{He  collects  himself  and  takes  aim 

Rudenz  {stepping  forwards'], 
Landvogt,  no  more  of  this  ! — You  cannot  mean  it ; 
'Twas  but  a  trial  of  the  man's  submission, 
And  now  your  end  is  gained  ;  your  purpose,  urged 
Too  far,  must  contradict  itself;  the  bow 
Too  violentlj'^  strained  asunder  snaps — 

Gessler.  Pray,  save  your  words  till  they  are  wanted,  sir  — 

Rudenz.  But  I  will  speak,  sir  !  and  without  a  fear— 
The  Emperor's  honour  and  the  government 
That  you  would  make  detestable,  for  me 
Are  sacred  still,  and,  fearless,  I  declare 
This  is  not  Albkecht's  will ! — his  people  here 
Shall  not  be  made  your  victims ! — I  deny 
Your  warrant  for  an  act  like  this — 

Gessler.  How  dare  you  ! — 

Rudenz.  The  Emperor  is  my  lord,  and  you  are  noc— 
I'm  free-born,  like  yourself,  and  I  will  match 
Mj'sel^  against  you  in  all  warlike  virtue  ; 
Were  you  not  here  to  represent  the  king 
(Whose  name  I  reverence,  even  when  'tis  abused,) 
I'd  throw  my  glove  down  for  you;  you  should  give 
Account  to  me  for  words  that  you  have  spoken —  , 

Ha  !  you  may  call  your  followers.  I  am  not 
Defenceless  like  these  people  ;  I've  a  sword — 
Let  any  man  come  near  me  ! — 

Stauffacher  {shouts].  The  apple  has  fallen  ! — See  I—  ^ 

RosseLmann,  The  boj-'s  alive  ! 

Walther  Tell  {leaping  towards  his  father  and  bringing  the  apple"] 
See,  father,  here's  the  apple  ! — I  was  f,ure 
You  would  not  shoot  at  Walther — 
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[Tell  stands,  for  some  moments,  bent  forwards,  as  if  stlU  following  the  bolt't 
flight;  then  steps  on  quickly  to  meet  the  boy,  lifts  and  embraces  him ;  then  sinks 
helplessly  on  tb4  ground.     The  bystanders  look  on  him  with  sympathy.^ 

Leuthold.  There  was  a  shot ! — Switzers  will  talk  of  that 
To  the  latest  times — 

Rudolph.  Ay !  while  these  mountains  stand 

On  their  foundations  men  shall  talk  of  that ! 

\_He  gives  the  apple  to  Gessles. 

Gessler.  By  Heaven  !  the  apple's  split ! — A  master's  shot 
Was  that!  .'.  . 

Ha,  Tell  !— 

TeU  Isteps  towards  Gessler].  Vogt,  what  command  you  now? 

Gessler.  You  had  another  bolt  there — Yes  ;  I  saw  it — 
What  was  your  meaning  ? 

Tell  [^embarrassed^.  Sir.  'tis  our  custom. 

Gessler.  No,  Tell ! — that  reply 

Will  not  suffice — there  was  a  meaning  in  it; 
Speak  out !  your  life  is  safe  ;  I  pledge  my  word— 
What  was  that  second  bolt  to  do  ? — 

TeU.  My  lord, 

My  life  is  safe,  you  say — then  hear  the  truth  : — 
If  I  had  chanced  to  hit  the  boy,  this  bolt — 
[JJe  draws  forth  the  bolt  and  looks  Jiercely  at  the  Laxdvogt.] 
Should  have  pierced  through  your  heart ! — ay  ;  for  I'm  sure 
I  should  not  then  have  missed  my  mark  ! — 

Gessler.  Enough ! 

Tour  life  is  safe ;  I  gave  my  word  for  that — 
And,  now  I  know  your  temper,  I'll  be  safe 
From  such  a  marksman !  you  shall  spend  your  life 
Down  in  a  prison,  where  neither  sun  nor  moon 
Shall  ever  shine  upon  you  more  I — Away  ! 
Come  hither,  men  !  and  bind  him  fast ! 

[GESSLEK's/<j//oirer»  bind  Telu] 

How  the  cords  that  bound  the  Swiss  hero  were  loosened  that, 
Dy  his  power  in  rowing,  he  might  save  his  own  warders  from  a 
etorm  on  the  lake — all  the  world  knows.  The  above  scene  waa 
necessary  to  introduce  another  in  which  the  death  of  Gessler 
takes  place.  There  is,  even  in  the  removal  from  the  earth  of 
such  a  monster  as  the  Landvogt,  something  with  which  we 
cannot  sympathise ;  for  Tell  shoots  from  an  ambush,  while  the 
tyrant  is  detained  in  a  narrow  pass.  In  the  preceding  scenes  of 
the  drama  all  that  could  be  done  by  the  poet  has  been  well  done 
to  reconcile  us — if  possible — to  the  conclusion  of  the  third  scene 
in  the  fo'orth  act,  of  which  we  ti-anslate  a  part : — 
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[Scene  : — The  narrow  pass  of  Kussnacht,     On  the  rock  Tell  appear$, 
armed  with  a  cross-bow."] 

Along  this  close  defile  the  Vogt  must  ride  : 

There  is  no  other  way  to  Kussnacht.     Here 

I  end  my  work,  for  which  the  place  seems  made. 

This  alder-busli  will  screen  me  from  his  view. 

And  hence  mj'  bolt  can  be  more  surel}'  pointed. 

The  rocky  cleft  will  hinder  all  pursuers. 

Now,  Gessler,  balance  your  accounts  with  Heaven — 

Your  latest  hour  has  sounded.    You  must  go  I 

I  once  lived  harmlessly,  and  only  pointed 
My  shafts  against  the  creatures  of  the  forest — 
I  thought  not  then  of  hurting  human  life  : 
But  you  have  driven  from  me  all  thoughts  of  peace  } 
Ay,  you  have  changed  the  current  in  my  veins 
To  poison.     When  j'ou  forced  the  father's  hand 
To  point  the  shaft  so  near  his  darling  boy. 
You  made  me  think  of  aiming  at  your  breast. 

Now,  to  defend  my  children  and  my  wife 
I'll  spend  this  shaft.     When  last  I  drew  the  string, 
'Twas  with  a  faltering  hand,  to  strike  the  apple 
From  my  boy's  head — then,  while  I  prayed  in  vain 
That  I,  a  fatlier,  might  be  spared  that  trial, 
I  made  a  vow  (within  my  secret  breast 
Breathed  deeply — God  was  witness  of  that  vow) 
That  the  next  target  for  my  arrow,  Gessler, 
Should  be  thy  heart !     And  now  the  vow  I  made 
In  that  dark  moment  of  infernal  pain 
Shall  be  fulfilled  :  it  was  a  sacred  oath. 

^A  Marriage  Procession,  accompanied  with  music,  winds  through  the  defile, 
.  .  .  Armgart,  a  poor  woman,  comes  with  her  children,  and  occupies  the 
entrance  of  the  pass.  .  .  .  ] 

Friesshardt.  Make  clear  the  path !   Away !    The  Landvogt  comes ! 

[Tell  retires. 
Armgart.  The  Landvogt  comes ! 

[Gkssler,  attended  by  RuuoLPH,  enters  on  horseback.'] 
Gessler  [to  Rudolph]. 
Say  what  you  will,  I  am  the  Emperor's  servant, 
And  ail  my  care  is  to  obey  his  wishes. 
He  did  not  send  me  to  this  stubborn  land 
To  soothe  these  people.    No  !  the  question  now 
Is  this — who  shall  be  ruler  ;  prince  or  peasant  ? 

Armgart.  Now  is  the  moment !    Now  I  press  my  claim  ! 

[  She  afjproackus  Gesslbb. 
Gassier.  I  did  not  bid  the  people  to  bow  down 
Before  the  Hat,  tliat  I  might  laugh  at  them — 
No  ;  bul  to  bend  the  sinew  in  their  neck, 
Wluc/^  would  not  bow  before  their  rightful  lord.     * 
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I  placed  the  Hat  there,  in  the  road  by  Altdorf, 
To  keep  in  their  unwilling  minds  the  truth 
That  I  am  master,  and  must  be  obeyed. 

Rudolph.  And  yet  the  people  have  some  ancient  rights. 

Gessler.  We  have  no  time  to  talk  about  them  now  : 
There  are  more  serious  interests  at  stake. 
The  Emperor's  house  must  tiourish  :  what  the  father 
Began  so  well,  the  son  must  now  complete. 
This  people  is  a  stone  upon  our  path — 
And— once  for  all — they  must  submit. 

[Ar.mgakt  kneels  in  the  way  before  Gbssleib. 

Amigart.  Mercy,  lord  governor  !  Hear  my  petition  ! 

Gessler.  Woman,  how  dare  you  thus  obstruct  the  pass  ? 

Armgart.  My  lord  !  my  husband  in  a  dungeon  lies — 
All  his  poor  orphans  scream  for  bread.    Have  mercy  I 
Have  pity,  governor,  on  our  distr^'ss  ! 

Rudolph.  What  is  your  name  ? — who  is  your  husband,  woman  ? 

Aringart.  He  was  a  peasant  on  the  Rigi  mountain, 
And  mowed,  for  life,  the  scanty  grass  that  grows 
Over  the  mouths  of  fearful  chasms  and  sides 
Of  rocks,  where  even  wild  cattle  dare  not  climb. 

Rudolph  [to  Gessler^.  Good  Heaven  !  a  poor  and  miserable  life  I 
I  pray  you  let  this  wretched  man  be  free : 
Whatever  his  transgression  maj'  have  been. 
His  life  is  a  sufficient  punishment. 

[To  Akmoabt 
You  shall  be  heard  ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  : 
Apply  to  us  when  we  arrive  at  KUssnacht. 

Armgart.  No,  no !  I  will  not  move,  sir,  from  this  spot 
Until  my  prayer  is  granted.     Free  my  husband  ! 
Six  moons  have  o'er  his  dungeon  passed  away, 
And  still  he  lies  there,  asking  for  a  trial. 

Gessler.  Woman,  no  more  of  this.    Make  clear  tbe  path  I 

Armgart.  Justice  for  me,  my  lord  !     You  are  our  judge  t 
The  servant  of  the  Emperor  and  of  God  : 
Perform  your  duty.     If  you  have  a  hope 
That  Heaven  may  listen  to  your  prayers,  hear  mine ! 
.  Gessler.  Away,  I  tell  you  !     This  audacious  people ! 

[Armgart  seizes  the  reins  of  his  hon  . 

Armgart.  No,  no,  sir !     I  have  nothing  now  to  lose. 
You  go  not  through  this  narrow  pass  until 
My  prayer  is  heard  !    Ay,  you  may  knit  your  brow. 
And  roll  your  eyes  in  anger — I  care  not. 
I  tell  you  that  we  are  so  wretched  now. 
We  care  not  for  your  fury ! 

Gessler.  Woman,  move ! 

Or  over  you  I  soon  shall  find  a  way. 

(Abmoart  seizes  her  children,  and  throws  herself  with  them  on  thepiM 
before  Gessler.  | 

Armgart,  Ride  on,  then !    Here  I  lie  with  all  my  children. 
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Now  trample  on  us  with  your  iron  hoofs ; 
It  will  not  be  the  worst  deed  you  have  done  I 

Rudolph.  Purely  the  woman's  mad  ! 

Armgart.  For  years  you've  trodden 

Upon  the  Emperor's  people  ia  this  land. 
I'm  but  a  woman  ;  if  I  were  a  man, 
I  would  do  something  better — not  lie  here 
Down  in  the  dust  before  you.    Now  ride  on  ! 

[77(6  music  of  the  wedding-party  is  heard. 

Gessler.  Where  are  my  servants  ?     Call  my  followers 
To  drag  this  wretched  creature  from  the  path ; 
Or  I  may  act  too  rashly,  and  rei)ent. 

Rudolph.  Your  followers  are  all  detained,  my  lord ; 
A  marriage-company  obstructs  the  way. 

Gessler.  I  see  it — I  have  been  too  mild  a  ruler ; 
The  people  grow  audacious  in  their  talk  ! 
They  are  not  tamed  and  fettered  as  they  shall  be  ; 
It  shall  be  otherwise — I  swear !     I'll  break 
Their  obstinate  will  and  bend  their  spirit  down  ; 
A  new  law  shall  be  published  in  the  land  ; 
I  \i\\\— 

\__A  bolt  strikes  him.    He  places  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  speaks  faintl/,'] 

0  God,  be  merciful  to  me ! 
Rudolph.  My  lord  I    What  is  it  ?     Whence  came  that  ?    OGodI 
Armgart.  He  falls  !— He  dies  ! — The  governor  is  s!ain  t 
[RuiiOLPH  Jias  dismounted  and  hastens  to  support  Gessler.] 
Rudolph.  What  sudden  horror  this  ! — my  lord,  'tis  death — 
Call  for  God's  mercy  !  pray  !  your  time  is  short. 
Gessler.  That  was  Tell's  bolt  !— 

[He  sinks  from  the  saddle  into  the  arms  of  Rudolph,  who  lays  him  down  on 
the  slope  at  the  side  of  the  road.  Tell  appears  on  the  summit  of  the 
rock.^ 

Tell.  Yon  know  the  marksman  !     Search  not  for  another. 
Free  are  our  huts,  and  innocence  is  safe ; 
The  tyrant's  hand  shall  vex  the  land  no  more. 

A  brief  criticism  may  be  appended  to  this  scene.  However 
great  the  atrocity  of  which  Gessler  had  been  guilty,  Tell,  with 
his  friends,  should  have  met  the  despot  face  to  face,  as  Arnold 
von  Winkelried  encountered  the  Austrians  at  Sempach.  The 
scenes  of  which  Tell  is  the  hero  have  been  quoted,  because  their 
interest  is  almost  complete  in  itself;  but  they  are  not  the  best 
parts  of  the  play ;  they  are  hardly  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  scene  CAct  ii.  scene  2)  in  which  the  gathering  of  the  Swiss 
people  at  Riitli  is  represented.  There  Schiller  makes  the  manly 
and  sober  orator,  StauiFacher,  assert  the  rights  of  the  people  on 
grounds  that  are  truly  religious.     He  preaches  no  new  dreams 
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about  *  the  rights  of  man ; '  but  asserts  the  ancient,  lawful,  and 
constitutional  freedom  of  the  Swiss  people,  in  harmony  with  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  empire  of  which  they  form  a  part.  The 
moral  strength  of  the  drama  has  its  centre  and  heart  in  the  oration 
delivered  by  Stauffacher  at  Riitli.  We  must,  "as  an  act  of  justice 
to  the  poet,  give  a  quotation  from  this  speech.  On  reading  it 
once  more,  we  wonder  again  that  Napoleon  I.  allowed  '  Wilhelm 
Tell'  to  be  performed.  It  was  no  act  of  liberality;  but  rather  a 
mistake  respecting  the  influence  of  poetry.  What  did  he  care  for 
anything  that  a  poor  obscure  poet  at  Weimar  could  say  about 
liberty  ?  The  mechanical  Emperor  heard  of  the  success  of  the 
play,  and  sneered  at  the  Germans  for  their  admiration  of  a  piece 
founded  on  a  revolt  (so  called)  by  which  their  own  empire  in  old 
times  had  lost  a  province.  He  could  not  imagine  that  there  was 
anything  greater  or  stronger  than  a  vast  empire  held  together 
(like  the  rudest  and  least  durable  works  in  mechanism)  by  a 
merely  external  power.  The  poet,  with  all  his  idealism,  was,  in 
the  long  run,  a  more  practical  man  than  the  Corsican  who  in- 
vaded Russia  and  then  went  to  Leipzig  and  to  Waterloo. 

In  the  scene  from  which  we  quote  a  few  paragraphs,  the  leaders 
of  the  Swi.-3  people  are  assembled,  at  night,  on  a  plot  of  meadow- 
land  at  Riitli,  surrounded  on  all  sides  but  one  by  rocks  and  trees. 
By  steps  cut  among  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  by  ladders  sus- 
pended from  the  cliffs,  the  confederate  leaders  of  the  people  are 
hastening  down  to  join  the  national  gathering.  A  lake  shines  in 
the  background  and,  in  the  distance,  white  Alpine  mountains  and 
glaciers  are  glistening  in  the  moonlight.  Stauffacher,  one  of  the 
older  members  of  the  Bund  ('union '),  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
confederate  patriots,  and  delivers  a  speech,  which  may  be  fitly 
called  a  German  declaration  of  '  the  rights  of  man.'  It  is  as  sober 
as  it  is  enthusiastic,  and  gives  us  the  poet's  last  ideas  of  liberty, 
which  are  strongly  conti-asted  with  the  crude  notions  found  in  *  The 
Robbers ' : — 

Stauffacher.  We  make  here  no  new  Bund,  to-night,  my  friends  1 
It  is  the  old,  old  Bund  of  our  fathers'  time 
We  renovate. — Mark  that.  Confederates ! 
Lakes  may  divide  us  ;  mountains  rise  between  us  ) 
Still  we  are  all  one  race — all  of  one  bloo<l — 
We're  all  the  sons  of  one  dear  Fatherland  ! 

Aufdar  Mauer.  All  of  oni^.  blood ! — ^A^  ;  and  we've  all  one  heart  I 
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[^All  the  people  shout;  meanwhile  grasping  one  another's  hand.'\ 

We  are  one  people !     We  will  act  as  one. 

Rosselmann.  Our  union  with  the  empire  was  our  choice  ; 
That's  written  down  by  Kaiser  Friwlrich's  hand. 

Stauffacher.  A\',  we  are  free  ! — As  free  men  we  would  serve; 
We  would  be  loyal ;  there  must  be  a  judge. 
So  that  when  strife  begins,  it  ma^'  be  ended, 
And,  therefore,  our  forefathers,  for  this  soil. 
Which  was  their  own — won  from  a  wilderness — 
Paid  homage  to  the  Emperor,  the  lord 
Of  our  own  German  and  of  foreign  lands  ; 
But  it  was  paid  by  men  whose  rights  were  safe 
Within  the  realm ;  they  gave  their  lives  to  guard 
The  realm  that  over  them  had  spread  its  shield. 

Melchthal.  Service  on  other  terms  is  fit  for  slaves. 

Stauffacher.  The  land  is  ours  ;  it  is  our  own  creation  1 
By  our  own  labour,  those  old  gloomy  forests. 
That  once  were  lairs  for  wolves  and  bears,  were  felled. 
To  make  space  for  our  homesteads,  and  the  brood 
Of  the  old  dragons  that  among  the  swamps 
Lurked,  or,  with  venom  swollen,  issued  forth 
For  prey,  were  all  destroj'ed  ;  the  dense,  gray  fogs 
That  hung  o'er  fenny  pastures  were  dispersed ; 
The  rocks  were  rent  asunder  ;  over  chasms 
Were  flung  these  bridges,  to  make  safe  the  way 
For  passengers  ; — ay,  by  a  thousand  claims. 
The  land  is  ours  for  ever  ! — Shall  we  bear  it, 
That  this,  the  creature  of  a  foreign  lord. 
Shall  here  insult  us  on  our  own  free  soil  ? 
Is  there  no  help  for  us  ?     Must  we  bear  this  ? — ■ 

l^A  great  commotion  takes  place  among  the  people,^ 
No  ! — there's  a  limit  to  the  tyrant's  power. 
When  men,  oppressed,  can  find  no  aid  on  earth. 
To  rid  them  of  their  burden,  then  they  rise  ; 
The  people  rise ;  they  stretch  their  hands  to  heaven. 
And  thence  fetch  down  their  old,  eternal  rights ; 
Their  rights,  all — like  the  everlasting  lights 
There  shining  in  the  heavens — unchangeable, 
Imperishable  as  the  stars  themselves  ! — 
Then  nature's  own  primeval  rule  returns  ; 
Man  stands  in  battle,  ready  for  the  foe. 
'Tis  our  last  means  ;  but,  when  all  others  fail, 
We  draw  the  sword  ! — The  best  of  all  life's  boons 
We  will  defend  ! — In  front  of  this  our  land 
And  of  our  wives  and  children,  here  we  stand  1 

The  instantaneous  and  splendid  success  of  this  patriotic  draros 
is  noticed  in  a  letter  from  Zelter  to  Goethe  : — '  Schiller's  "Tell,"  ' 
Bays  Zelter,  *  has  been  received  here,  in  Berlin,  -with  the  liveliest 
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acclamation,  and  has  been  played  thrice  in  the  course  of  the  last 
eight  days.     The  people  like  the  apple  well.' 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  success,  not  confined  to 
theatres,  but  soon  spreading,  as  with  electric  energy,  throughout 
the  people,  who  felt  and  understood  all  that  the  poet  had  intended 
to  say  to  the  men  of  his  own  nation.  He  had  talked  of  making 
the  theatre  serve  as  a  school  for  teaching  virtue  and  patriotic  devo- 
tion. A  more  hopeless  ideal  could  then  hardly  have  been  dreamed 
of.  Frivolities  served  as  opiates  to  relieve  a  sense  of  national  degra- 
dation, and  enthusiasm  was  made  to  appear  ridiculous.  Kotzebue, 
it  was  judged,  was  a  poet  quite  good  enough  for  people  who  were 
governed  by  a  despot  possessing  neither  French  nor  German 
virtues. 

At  a  time  when  the  continent  was  crouching  under  a  theatrical 
revival  of  oriental  despotism ;  when  men  and  women  were  expected 
to  submit  to  such  discipline  as  would  hardly  be  tolerated  by  boys 
in  a  respectable  school;  when  the  moral  evil  of  tyranny  was  not 
more  apparent  than  the  contemptible  nature  of  the  means  employed 
to  uphold  it;  when  it  was  expected  that  intelligent  nations  could 
be  governed  by  an  intellect  which,  though  urged  by  a  mighty  will 
and  skilful  in  strategy,  belonged  to  the  mechanical  class ; — at  such 
a  time,  SchUler  persevered  in  striving  on  towards  his  ideal,  in 
working — not  for  the  market,  such  as  it  was — but  for  Germany. 
And  he  succeeded. 

So  great  was  his  success  that— after  all  that  has  been  said  of 
his  defects — there  are  still  thousands  of  readers  who  will  not  think 
that  we  have  assigned  too  many  pages  in  this  book  to  an  account 
of  the  life  and  the  works  of  Fbiedeich  Schilleb. 
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CHAPTER  XXni. 
SEVENTH  PEEIOB.    1770-1830. 

SCliniEB'S     COTEMPOHAElfes — JEAN     PAUL — MINOB     POETS — PEOSB 
FICTION — LOW   LITERATUEE — THE   DBAMA. 

Next  to  Schiller's  endeavours  to  improve  the  drama,  the  most 
important  movement  in  literature,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  the  rise  of  the  Romantic  School,  represented 
by  the  brothers  Schlegel  and  other  writers.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  value  of  their  services  in  connection  with  religion, 
art,  and  political  life,  it  is  clear  that  they  led  to  important  results, 
and  had  an  effect  on  the  progress  of  general  literature  in  the 
period  extending  from  1800  to  1820.  "Without  attempting  to 
speak  very  precisely,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Romantic  School 
became  powerful  at  the  time  when  Schelling  taught  his  first 
philosophy  (at  Jena),  and  that  it  declined  rapidly  when  Hegel's 
teaching  prevailed.  In  order  to  give  a  connected  account  of  the 
school  and  its  associated  interests,  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice 
first  a  few  authors  who  can  hardly  be  classed  in  any  other  way 
than  by  saying,  that  they  were  the  cotemporaries  of  Schiller. 

To  follow  the  beaten  track  of  several  literary  historians,  we 
ought  to  mention  in  the  first  place  a  few  versifiers  who  were 
ambitious  enough  to  write  epics ;  but  we  cannot  so  highly  esti- 
mate the  value  of  form  as  to  place  epic  writers  like  Alxinger 
and  Blumauer,  or  even  their  superiors,  the  lyric  poets  Holderlin 
and  Matthison,  above  a  greater  poet  who  wrote  in  prose,  and  who 
—though  justly  censured  for  many  faults — had  a  wide  gnisp  of 
eympathy  and  an  imaginative  power  that  distinguish  him  from 
many  of  his  versifying  cotemporaries. 

In  1796,  when  Goethe  and  Schiller  had  left  far  behind  them 
the  days  of  Sturm  und  Drang,  there  came  to  "Weimar — 'the 
sacred  citadel;'  as  be  called  it — an  enthusiast  and  huuiomt  who 
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had  recently  gained  fame  by  writing  a  'book  called  'Hesperus.' 
lie  was  a  genial  child  of  nature,  and  came  from  Ilof,  an  old  town 
in  the  Baireuth  district,  where  he  had  been  living  in  extreme 
poverty,  of  which  he  made  no  secret ;  indeed,  he  rather  gloried  in 
it  Of  a  world  where  pretension  and  disguise  are  the  highest 
virtues,  and  where  poverty  is  almost  the  only  sin  that  can  be 
neither  gilded  nor  forgiven,  the  writer  of  *  Hesperus'  had  no  con- 
ception. He  had  *a  genial  time'  of  his  own;  it  began  in  bis 
childhood,  continued  through  all  his  privations,  and  ended  when 
he  died.  His  literary  life  was  commenced  by  the  mistake  of 
writing  some  satires  intended  to  be  sharp;  but  he  'closed,*  as  he 
said, '  the  vinegar  manufactory '  in  1788,  His  first  visit  to  Goethe 
at  Weimar  is  described  as  the  introduction  of  a  wild  '  forest-man ' 
to  polite  society.  Nevertheless,  he  was  received  with  enthut-iasm  by 
Herder  and  Wieland,  and  was  lauded  by  some  other  people  who 
wished,  if  possible,  to  vex  Goethe;  but  the  attempt  failed,  for  the 
latter  was  incapable  of  so  base  a  passion  as  envy.  The  literary  hermit 
from  Hof  enjoyed  his  introduction  to  the  society  of  Weimar.  'All 
the  women  here  are  my  friends '  (he  wrote  to  one  of  his  correspon- 
dents), '  and  the  whole  Court  reads  my  books.  I  felt  shy  on  my 
first  visit  to  Goethe ;  for  Frau  von  Kalb  had  told  me  that  he 
admired  nobody ;  not  even  himself.  .  .  .  However,  he  read  to  me 
one  of  his  splendid  unprinted  poems ;  the  tones  of  his  voice,  while 
reading,  were  like  low  thunder  with  gentle  whisperings  of  rain. 
His  heart  warmed  while  he  was  reading,  and  the  fire  glowed  up 
through  the  ice-crust.  He  gave  me  a  grasp  of  the  hand  ;  another, 
when  he  said  good-bye,  and  asked  me  to  come  again.'  It  is  plain 
that,  though  Goethe  did  not  think  '  Hesperus '  a  classical  work, 
he  might  have  agreed  well  with  the  genial  and  humorous  author; 
but  some  gossips  at  Weimar  made  a  distance  between  the  two 
men.  Schiller  in  his  literary  journal,  Die  Horen,  had  called  Goethe 
a  modem  '  Propertius,'  and  Jean  Paul  Richter,  the  man  from  Hof, 
said  (truly  enough)  that  'the  times  wanted  a  Tyrtaeus.'  This  was 
of  course  reported  to  Goethe,  who  retorted  by  publishing  in  Die 
Horen  a  satirical  epigram  entitled  *  A  Chinese  Visitor  in  Rome.* 
With  a  reference  to  Jean  Paul's  style,  the  celestial  visitor  con- 
fesses that  he  likes  all  sorts  of  gilt-gingerbread  decorations  better 
than  the  simplicity  and  quiet  beauty  of  the  antique.  At  a  later 
time,  Goethe  spuke  more  kindly  of  Richter. 
JoHANN  Paul  Fbiedrich  Richi£B  (commonly  called  Jxak 
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Paul)  was  born  in  1703  at  Wunsiedel  in  the  Baireuth  district. 
His  father,  who  was  in  his  early  life  a  schoolmaster  and  organist, 
was  appointed  pastor  at  Schwarzenbach  in  177G.  Jean  Paul's 
writings  abound  in  pleasing  recollections  of  his  youthful  days, 
though  they  were  passed  in  poverty.  After  some  schooling  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Hof  and  a  course  of  studies  at  Leipzig,  he  made  the 
crude  attempts  in  satire  already  referred  to,  but  without  success. 
He  was  for  some  time  employed  as  a  private  tutor  in  several 
families,  and,  after  the  publication  of  an  incomplete  romance 
entitled  *  The  Invisible  Lodge  '  (1793),  gained  a  reputation  as  a 
humorist.  His  later  works  include  '  Hesperus '  (1794), 'Flower, 
Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces'  (1796),  'The  Life  of  Quintus  Fixlein' 
(1796),  'Titan'  (1800-3),  'Wild  Oats,' and  several  other  very 
discursive  romances.  In  1798  he  was  induced  by  his  friendship  for 
Herder  to  visit  Weimar  a  second  time,  and  there  he  stayed  until 
1800,  when  he  went  to  Berlin.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  re- 
ceived a  pension  which  enabled  him  to  live  in  modest  and  com- 
fortable circumstances  at  Baireuth,  where  he  died  in  1825.  His 
biography  ('Truth  from  Jean  Paul's  Life'),  partly  written  by 
himself  and  completed  by  friends,  explains  many  traits  in  his 
writings. 

It  has  been  said  that  Jean  Paul  is  fully  appreciated  only  by  hia 
own  countrymen,  and  it  may  be  added,  that  among  his  German 
critics  great  differences  may  be  found  in  their  respective  estimates 
of  his  merits.  Readers  who  admire  his  youthful  enthusiasm,  his 
fertility  of  imagination,  and  his  genial  humour  often  blended  with 
pathos,  have  given  him  a  place  among  the  true  poets  who  have 
written  in  prose  ;  others,  who  maintain  that  beauty  of  form  is  an 
essential  part  of  poetry,  have  severely  criticised  even  the  best  of 
his  writings.  Both  parties  agree  that  his  romances  contain  abun- 
dant evidences  of  a  breadth  of  sympathy  as  remarkable  as  the 
wide  range  of  his  imaginative  powers.  His  rural  descriptions  and 
his  stories  of  lonely,  persevering  battles  with  poverty  are  his 
most  successful  passages  ;  but  he  luxuriates  in  the  wildest  liberty 
of  imagination,  and  it  is  his  humour  to  soar  away  from  all  such 
domestic  quietudes  as  he  wrote  of  in  *  The  Invisible  Lodge^'  and 
to  speculate  or  dream  on  remote,  mysterious  and  incomprehensible 
subjects.  His  reading  was  difiuse,  and  its  results  were  given  '  in 
season  and  out  of  season.'  Accordingly  his  writings  contain- 
fragmente  carried  away  from  all  classes  of  literature  and  throwa 
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together.  lie  fills  his  pages  with  the  results  of  the  most  mul- 
tifarious reading ;  so  that,  sometimes,  to  understand  one  of  his 
stories,  one  must  be  something  of  a  geologist,  a  chemist,  an  as* 
tronomer,  a  natural  historian,  and  an  antiquarian.  If  a  deluge 
should  break  in  upon  some  old  museums,  and  bear  away  on  its 
billows  promiscuously-scattered  curiosities  in  all  the  sciences,  it 
might  afford  a  symbol  of  his  style.  Or,  if  anyone  would  collect 
some  hundreds  of  miscellaneous  quotations  from  works  of  science, 
old  histories,  and  modern  newspapers,  put  them  together  and 
shake  them  well  in  a  bag,  then  write  a  story  to  employ  them  all 
as  they  came  to  hand,  he  would  make  some  approach  to  Jean 
Paul's  style.  Indeed,  he  actually  wrote  on  a  plan  similar  to  that 
just  suggested  !  All  this  and  more  that  has  been  said  by  critics 
on  Jean  Paul's  aesthetic  offences  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
epigram  which  Schiller  addressed  to  him  : — '  You  would  indeed 
be  worthy  of  admiration,  if  you  made  as  good  use  of  your  riches  as 
others  make  of  their  poverty.' 

After  all  that  may  be  said  of  his  rococo  manner,  there  is  a  certain 
consistency  in  his  works ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  (as  Goethe  says) 
only  in  their  moral  tone.  In  other  respects  they  are  ill-con- 
structed and  unfinished.  Tlie  Flegeljahre  ('  Wild  Oats  '),  esteemed 
by  the  author  as  his  best  work,  is  so  lengthy  in  descriptions  and  so 
microscopic  in  details  that  it  must  tire  the  most  patient  reader. 
*  The  true  way  of  ending  with  ennui  is  to  try  to  say  everything ; 
and  the  author  who  cannot  limit  himself  does  not  know  how 
to  write.'  It  must  be  regretted  that  Ilichter  never  learned  the 
value  of  these  maxims.  If  he  had  studied  them,  there  would 
have  been  less  difference  of  judgment  respecting  his  merits. 
There  may  be  found  in  his  works  more  of  hearty  sympathy  with 
life  than  we  find  in  thousands  of  books  by  authors  who  have 
treated  literature  as  an  amusement,  and  have  written  clear,  cold 
thoughts  in  a  correct  style.  With  these  remarks,  which  include 
the  substance  of  many  critiques,  the  praise  and  the  blame  bestowed 
on  Jean  Paul  may  be  left  to  moderate  each  other.  There  is  only 
one  way  of  conveying  a  true  notion  of  his  genius,  and  that  is  to 
give  a  fair  selection  of  passages  from  his  writings ;  but  this  can 
be  done  here  only  in  the  form  of  abridged  translations. 

Jean  Paul  wrote  sixty-five  volumes  of  tales,  romances,  di- 
dactic essays,  dreams,  visions,  and  homilies.  Considering  their 
•voluminous  extent,  his  works  have,  with  all  their  rich  variety  oi 
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imaginative  illustration,  a  remarkable  similarity  in  their  leading 
ideas.  By  his  early  attempts  in  satire — the  '  Greenland  Lawsuits ' 
and  the  *  Selection  from  the  Devil's  Papers ' — he  gained  some 
experience  of  his  own  defects.  Then  he  abandoned  the  attempt 
to  write  sharp  and  direct  satire,  and  wrote,  with  genial  humour, 
of  the  sorrows  and  the  consolations  of  poverty  as  exemplified  in 
the  experience  of  *  the  poor  little  schoolmaster  Wuz.'  There  is  a 
noble  playfulness  in  the  author's  descriptions  of  the  hardships 
with  which  he  was  too  well  acquainted.  In  another  story  of  a 
schoolmaster  (very  poor,  as  a  matter  of  course)  Jean  Paul  tells 
how  his  starving  hero  yielded  to  the  strong  temptation  of  pur- 
chasing a  lottery-ticket,  giving  him  a  chance  of  becoming  the 
owner  of  *  certain  desirable  estates,  named  respectively  Walchern 
and  Lizelberg,  and  charmingly  situated  between  Salzburg  and 
Linz !'.,..  '  The  circumstances  of  poor  Seemaus  (the  forlorn 
schoolmaster)  had  been — as  the  government  seemed  to  think — 
exactly  suitable  to  his  wretched  and  obscure  profession.'  Thus 
the  author  continues  the  story : — '  When  Moses  was  preparing  to 
become  the  teacher  and  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jewish  people,  he 
fasted  forty  days  upon  a  mountain;  and  from  this  sublime  ex- 
ample our  legislature  seems  to  have  deduced  the  conclusion,  that 
the  man  who  would  be  the  guide  and  teacher  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, must  prove  his  capabilities  by  his  endurance  of  fasting.  A 
starving  schoolmaster  is  consequently  one  of  the  features  of  our 
civilisation,  and  Seemaus  is  a  perfectly  normal  specimen  of  his 
class.  Under  the  excitement  of  a  lottery-ticket  his  frail  nerves 
are  quivering,  and  in  a  letter  which  he  has  sent  to  me,  he  ex- 
presses an  apprehension  that  if  ho  finds  himself  on  June  30 
owner  of  "the  princely  estates  of  Walchern  and  Lizelberg. 
peopled  by  1,000  families ;  also,  the  new  and  spacious  mansion, 
with  the  brewery,  and  the'  700  acres  of  forest,  with  shooting  and 
fishing" — he  shall  die  for  joy !  His  letter  contains  the  following 
paragraph  : —  .  ,  ,  "  In  my  excited  condition,  I  have  been  so  in- 
judicious as  to  read  several  chapters  of  a  translation  of  '  Tissot  on 
Nervous  Disorders,*  in  which  I  have  found  several  accounts  of 
persons  who  have  died  under  the  influence  of  sudden  joy.  For 
instance,  we  read  of  a  pope  dying  in  his  delight  on  hearing  of  a 
victory  gained  by  his  friends,  and  of  a  hound  which  died  in  the 
joy  with  which  it  hailed  its  master  after  a  long  absence.  Weber 
tells  a  story  of  a  man  whose  nerves  were  bo  much  affected  by 
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a  sudden  stower  of  good  fortune,  that  he  hepame  paralytic,  and 
"vras  afflicted  with  stammering.  The  '  Nuremberg  Correspondent 
has  lately  given  ah  account  of  two  great  bankera  who  both  died 
suddenly  in  one  day,  one  in  joy  on  receiving  a  large  profit,  and 
the  other  in  sorrow  for  a  heavy  loss.  I  have  also  read  of  a  poor 
relation  of  Leibnitz,  who  heard  with  calmness  the  news  of  a  rich 
legacy  bequeathed  to  her;  but  when  the  real  property — the  costly 
linen  and  valuable  silver  plate — were  spread  out  before  her  eyes,  she 
gazed  upon  them  for  a  moment  in  silent  ecstasy,  and  immediately 
expired !  What,  then,  must  I  expect  to  feel  when  I  look  upon 
the  princely  estates  of  Walchem  and  Lizelberg,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  and 
realise  the  fact  that  they  are  mine  !  "  ' 

To  appease  the  natural  fears  of  the  hopeful  but  timid  pedagogue, 
the  poor  author  writes  to  confess  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  the 
same  folly ;  he  has  purchased  the  lottery-ticket  numbered  19,983. 
*  If,'  says  he,  '  this  number  prove  the  winning  card  in  the  game, 
what  a  destiny  will  be  mine!  According  to  the  proclamation 
made  under  royal  authority  at  Munich,  I  shall  possess,  in  the 
first  place,  *'  all  those  most  desirable  estates  named  respectively 
Walchern  and  Lizelberg,  in  the  district  of  Hausruckviertel, 
charmingly  and  beautifully  situated  between  Salzburg  and  Linz  ; 
estates  which,  even  in  the  year  1750,  were  valued  at  231,900 
Rhenish  florins ;  item,  the  saw-mill  in  excellent  repair,  and  the 

complete  brewery  situated  at  Lizelberg Such  is  the  gold 

mine  of  which  I  shall  be  the  possessor  if  my  ticket  (one  out  of 
30,000)  prove  fortunate,-«fc-which  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  hope. 
....  So  now  I  can  put  my  finger  on  the  spot  in  my  almanac 
marking  the  day  when,  like  an  aloe  suddenly  bursting  into  bloom 
after  forty  years  without  flowers,  I  sixaXl  expand  my  golden 

blossoms,  and  flourish  as  the  Croesus  of  our  times I  can 

assure  you,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  fully  sympathise  with  your 
excited  feelings,  for  I  am  now  in  circumstances  exactly  like  your 

own Many  others  around  me  are  hoping  and  fearing  to 

evaporate  in  joy  on  that  day,  and  such  is  the  benevolent  feeling 
prevailing  here  that  everyone  h  willing  to  become  a  martyr  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow  ticket-holders — willing,  among  36,000 
men,  to  be  the  one  man  doomed  to  die !  .  .  .  Plowever,  as  you 
wish  to  cherish  your  hope  of  gaining  Walchem,  Lizelberg,  the 
excellent  saw-mill,  and  the  complete  brewery,  &c.  &c.,  without 
giving  up  all  hope  of  life,  I  will  give  you  some  means  of  calming 
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your  fears.  Allow  me  to  recommend  to  you  an  umbrella  to  defend 
your  head  against  the  sudden  thunder-shower  of  gold ;  or  a 
parasol  to  guard  you  from  the  sun-stroke  of  good  fortune.  The 
danger  to  be  apprehended  when  we  step  suddenly  into  the  posses- 
sion of  such  enormous  wealth  is,  that  our  minds  will  be  unpre- 
pared to  cope  with  our  external  circumstances.  A  thousand 
schemes  of  expenditure  will  at  once  present  themselves.  While 
our  nerves  are  tingling  with  delight,  and  our  veins  are  throbbing, 
the  brain  will  be  oppressed  by  ideas  too  vast,  too  new,  and  too 
numerous  to  be  comprehended,  and  even  the  fatal  explosion  which 
you  apprehend  may  take  place.  To  prevent  such  a  calamity,  w© 
must  now  calmly  prepare  ourselves  for  the  great  crisis.  We 
must  familiarise  our  minds  with  thoughts  of  the  possession  and 
the  distribution  of  such  wealth  as  will  soon  be  ours.  .  .  .  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  made  charts  of  the  travels  I  shall  enjoy  during  my 
first  year  in  possession.  ...  If  you  could  visit  me  now,  you 
would  find  among  my  papers  some  elegant  plans  and  elevations 
of  houses  (for  after  all  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  the  mansion, 
I  shall  build  another  to  suit  my  own  taste)  ;  item,  an  extensive 
catalogue  for  a  new  library ;  item,  a  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tenants ;  besides  sundries,  such  as  memoranda,  "  to  buy  a  Silber- 
mann's  pianoforte,"  "  a  good  hunter,"  &c.  &c. 

*You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue my  authorship;  but  it  will  be  in  future  conducted  in  a 
princely  style,  as  I  shall  maintain  two  clerks  as  quotation-makers 
and  copyists,  and  another  man  to  correct  the  press.  But  my 
great  care  has  been  to  prepare  a  code  of  laws  for  my  1,000  families 
of  subjects.  .  .  .  Allow  me  to  remind  you  that  you  should  be  pre- 
paring a  magna  charta  foi^our  subjects;  for  all  rulers  must  be  bound 
before  they  can  be  obeyed.  .  .  .  The  old  Egyptians  wisely  tied 
together  the  fore-claws  of  the  crocodile,  in  order  that  they  might 
worship  him  without  danger. 

*  Prepare  j'ourself  according  to  my  plan,  and  then  you  need  not 
fear  that  the  great  gold  mine  will  fall  in  and  crush  you  as  you  begin 
to  work  it.  At  least  let  us  enjoy  for  a  few  days  the  hope  for 
which  we  have  paid  twelve  florins :  let  us  not  spoil  it  with 
anxieties.  Tliia  hope  is  like  butter  on  a  dog's  nose,  which  makes 
him  eat  dry  bread  with  relish.  With  their  noses  anointed  with 
this  butter,  all  our  fellow  ticket-holders  are  now  eating  their  bread 
(black,  brown,  or  white,  earned  by  toil,  or  tears,  or  servility)  with 
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An  extra  relish.  This,  for  the  present  time,  is  a  positive  enjoyment, 
and  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  not  disturb  it.' 

This  is  an  example  of  Jean  Paul's  quiet  style ;  but  it  shows 
only  one  side  of  his  character.  It  was  his  humour  to  range  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  and  a  gneat  part  of  his  writings  consists 
of  variations  on  the  themes  given  in  '  The  Invisible  Lodge '  and 
in  '  Titan ; '  the  first  idyllic,  the  latter  containing  some  rhapsodies 
according  well  with  its  title.  The  stories  of  *  Quintus  Fixlein,' 
*  Siebenkas '  and  '  Der  Jubelsenior,'  are  passages  of  transition  be- 
tween 'The  Lodge  '  and  'Titan.'  Of  the  last-named  romance  it 
would  be  as  hard  to  give  a  concise  account  as  to  give  a  notion  of 
a  forest  by  selecting  a  few  tTrigs.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  may 
venture  to  say,  that  Jean  Paul's  success  is  in  inverse  ratio  with 
his  ambition,  and  that  his  longest  works  are  not  his  best. 

In  *  Siebenkas,'  as  in  other  tales,  the  author  harps  too  much  on 
the  contrast  between  the  real  and  the  ideal.  The  Ideal  is  here 
represented  in  the  person  of  a  poor  author ;  the  Real  is  his  wife, 
who  plies  her  needle  while  Siebenkas  writes.  A  collision  between 
the  Ideal  and  the  Ileal  is  thus  described : — 

*  The  evil  genius  who  delights  in  raising  matrimonial  disputes 
ttut  of  mere  trifles  had  thrown  into  the  way  of  our  hero  a  classical 
anecdote  of  the  wife  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  who  (it  is  said)  held 
the  lamp  over  her  husband's  table,  while  he  was  employed  in 
writing.  Siebenkas  admired  this  example,  and,  as  he  had  no 
lamp,  he  suggested  that  his  wife  might,  by  snuffing  the  candle  fol 
him,  imitate,  in  a  humble  way,  the  conduct  of  that  noble  Roman 
lady.  Lenette — closely  engaged  with  her  needlework — allowed 
the  snufF  to  rise  almost  above  the  flame,  and  after  receiving  a 

lecture  on  this  ofl^ence,  promised  to  do  better  another  time 

This  promise  was  duly  remembered  the  next  evening ;  for  now  she 
would  hardly  keep  her  Angers  from  the  snuffers  for  five  minutes. 
As  Siebenkas  expressed  by  frequent  nods  his  thanks  for  her 
attentiveness,  she  imagined  that  .she  could  not  be  too  active,  and 
was  thus  led  into  an  extreme.  Her  husband  observed  this,  and 
sjiid,  "  Try  to  preserve  a  just  medium."  But  again  Lenette  was 
too  hasty.  "  Really,"  exclaimed  Siebenkas,  "  was  there  any  need 
of  snuffing  then?"  Lenette  now  tried  to  find  "the  just  me- 
dium," but  it  was  too  late.  "  Now,  now ! "  said  the  author. 
**  Yes,  yes ! "  she  responded,  immediately  performing  the  required 
amputation.     At  length  Siebenkas  became  deeply  engaged  in  bis 
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writing  ;  and  Lenette,  being  left  without  a  prompter,  tlionglit  so 
much  of  her  needlework,  that  the  forgotten  wick  rose  again  in 
dismal  blackness  as  a  witness  against  her.  Siebenkas  fixed  a 
despairing  look  upon  it ;  then  threw  down  his  pen,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Tills  is  a  miserable  life  for  a  poor  author !  I  have  not  in  all  Ihe 
world  a  friend  who  will  even  snuff"  a  candle  for  me  1 "  So  say- 
ing, he  hastily  snuffed  it  out. 

<  In  the  interval  of  darkness  which  followed,  he  walked  to  and 
fro,  and  expressed  some  unfavourable  views  of  feminine  charac- 
teristics. "  Women,"  said  he,  *'  have  no  just  sense  of  moderation ; 
but  will  always  do  either  too  much  or  too  little !  "  As  this 
abstract  theory  provoked  no  answer,  he  proceeded  to  apply  his 
remarks,  and  complained  that  his  wife  had  always  been  unwilling 
to  perform  for  him  even  the  most  trifling  services.  Even  this  ex- 
torted no  reply. 

'"  Indeed,"  he  exclaimed,  rising  to  a  declamatory  tone,  "when 
have  I  required  any  save  the  slightest  services  ?  And  when  have 
even  these  been  paid  to  me  ?  Now  I  demand  an  answer. 
Speak ! " 

'  Lenette  said  nothing  ;  but  lighted  the  candle,  and  placed  it  on 
the  table,  while  Siebenkas  saw  tears  in  her  eyes  for  the  first  time 
since  their  marriage.' 

These  excerpts  may  serve  as  examples  of  the  writer's  quiet 
humour  and  of  two  of  his  peculiarities ;  his  love  of  bringing  in  many 
references  to  his  reading,  and  his  minuteness  in  descriptions.  The 
account  given  of  snuffing  the  candle  (which  we  have  closely 
abridged)  occupies  four  or  five  pages  in  *  Siebenkas.'  To  show  that 
such  passages  represent  only  one  side  of  Jean  Paul's  genius,  we  may 
refer  to  his  terrible  *  Vision  of  a  Battle-Field,'  and  to  the  gloom 
and  despair  of  his  *  Dream  of  Atheism.'  But  as  a  shorter  speci- 
men of  Richter's  serious  style  we  may  translate  two  or  three 
paragraphs  from  the  dream  of  '  A  New  Year's  Eve.' 

*  At  midnight,  when  the  old  year  was  departing,  there  stood  at 
his  window  an  Old  Man,  looking  forth,  with  the  aspect  of  a  long 
despair,  on  the  calm  never-fading  heavens,  and  on  the  pure,  white 
and  quiet  earth,  where  there  seemed  to  exist  then  no  creature  so 
sleepless  and  so  miserable  as  himself!  Now  near  the  grave,  this 
Old  Man  had,  as  the  results  of  all  his  long  career,  nothing  but  errors, 
feins,  and  diseases — a  shattered  body,  a  desolated  soul,  a  poisoned 
heart,  and  an  age  of  remorse.    The  beautiful  years  of  his  youth 
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were  all  changed  into  dismal  goWins  slirinliing  away  now,  to  liido 

themselves  from  the  dawn  of  another  New  Year In  hia 

desperation  and  unutterable  grief,  he  looked  up  towards  the 
heavens  and  cried  aloud  : — "  Oh,  give  me  back  my  youth  ! — O 
Father !  place  me  but  once  more  upon  the  cross-way,  that  I  may 
choose  the  path  on  the  right  hand,  and  not  again  that  on  the 
left."  .... 

*  But  his  Father  and  his  Youth  were  gone — for  ever !  He  saw 
misguiding  lights  (ignes  fatui)  gleaming  forth  out  of  the  marsh, 
and  fading  away  in  the  churchyard.  ''  There  are  my  days  of 
folly  !  "  he  said.  Then  a  shooting  star  fell  from  heaven,  flickered, 
and  vanished  on  the  ground.  "  That  is  myself!  "  said  he  ;  while 
the  poisoned  fangs  of  remorse  were  biting  into  his  bleeding 
heart 

'Then,  suddenly,  a  peal  of  bells — distant  church  music  hailing 
the  New  Year — sounded  through  the  calm  air,  and  his  agony  was 
appeased.  He  looked  on  the  dim  horizon,  and  on  the  wide  world 
all  around,  and  he  thought  of  the  friends  of  his  youth ;  of  the 
men  who — happier  and  better  than  himself — were  now  teachers 
of  the  people,  or  fathers  of  joyous  children  growing  up  to  a  pros- 
perous manhood,  and  he  exclaimed: — "Ah,  my  Parents !  I  too 
might  have  been  sleeping  now  with  eyes  not  stained  with  tears, 
if  I  had  followed  your  advice  and  had  responded  to  your  New  Year's 
prayers  for  me !"....  He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
a  thousand  burning  tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks,  while  in  his 
despair  he  sighed  :— "  Oh,  give  me  back  my  youth  !".... 

*  And  his  youth  suddenly  returned — he  awoke,  and  lo,  all  the 
terror  of  this  New  Year's  Eve  had  been  only  a  dream !  He  was 
still  young ;  but  the  sins  of  his  youth  had  not  been  dreams.  How 
thankful  he  felt  now,  that  he  was  still  young;  that  he  had  power 
to  forsake  the  false  path  and  to  enter  the  road  lighted  by  a  bright 
Bun  and  leading  on  to  rich  fields  of  harvest ! 

*0  young  reader!  if  you  have  wandered  from  the  right  path, 
turn  back  now !  Or  this  terrible  dream  may,  some  day,  be  for 
you  a  condemnation ;  and  when  you  cry  out :  "  O  beautiful 
Youth,  return!"  your  prayer  may  not  be  heard;  your  Youth  may 
come  back  to  you  no  more,' 

A  sermon  like  that  may  make  readers  pardon  many  of  Richter's 
faults  of  style.  He  wrote,  besides  the  romances  already  named 
aad  others  left  unnoticed,  several  discursive,  didactic  works ; — the 
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Kampanerthal  (au  Essay  on  Immortality)  ;  an  *  Introduction  to 
^Esthetics;'  Levana,  an  Essay  on  Education;  and  Selina,  an  un- 
finished Essay  on  Immortality.  This  last  work  was  placed  on 
his  bier  and  carried  to  his  grave. 

Jean  Paul's  virtues  won  the  love  of  enthusiastic  readers, 
especially  of  the  young  and  of  women.  Their  interest  in 
his  sentiments  made  them  overlook  all  his  faults.  Many  who, 
when  young,  admired  his  works,  afterwards  grew  tired  of  them, 
and  readers  of  mature  age,  accustomed  to  read  dry,  sober  authors, 
could  hardly  be  induced  to  read  many  pages  of  Richter ;  but  his 
admirers  forgave  all  his  sins  of  taste,  because  he  had,  what  many 
correct  writers  have  wanted — a  sympathetic  heart. 

The  subjects  which  he  treated  most  charmingly  were  spring-time, 
childhood,  poverty,  the  patience  of  women  amid  the  cares  and 
sorrows  of  domestic  life,  and  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  poor  to 
aid  the  poor.  '  He  loved  to  travel  in  imagination  '  (says  one  of 
his  friendly  critics)  *  through  mist  and  storm,  and  over  the  frozen 
brook  to  the  snow-covered  cottage  of  the  village  schoolmaster  j 
there  to  share  in  the  joys  of  the  children  on  Christmas 
Eve.'  He  was  never  less  successful  than  when  he  attempted  to 
describe  scenes  in  the  so-called  *  higher  circles  of  society.'  There 
Jean  Paul  was  quite  out  of  his  element.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
in  his  praise,  that  his  general  tendency  is  to  encourage  virtue  and  to 
cherish  all  the  best  hopes  of  youth.  If  many  women  were  counted 
among  his  readers  there  was  a  reason  for  it ;  they  appreciated  his 
respectful  sympathy. 

Richter's  humour  and  earnestness  have  been  represented  as 
fairly  as  our  limits  allow ;  but  there  remains  to  be  noticed  au 
amiable  phase  of  his  character — his  delight  in  dreaming  of  the 
happiness  of  other  men ;  especially  of  a  domestic  happiness  such 
as  the  realities  of  this  world  can  too  seldom  afford. — '  Go  away, 
sweet  tones !  '  says  .lean  Paul  (in  a  description  of  music),  '  for  ye 
tell  me  of  a  beautiful  world  that  I  shall  never  see.'  The  words 
might  have  been  applied  to  the  author's  own  vision  of '  The  Morn- 
ing and  the  Evening  of  Life,'  which  may  serve  as  a  conclusion  to 
our  quotations.  It  must  be  given — like  all  our  excerpts  from  Jean 
Paul — in  the  form  of  an  abridged  translation  : — 

'  GoTTREiCH  Haktmann  lived  with  his  father,  the  aged  pastor 
of  a  church  in  the  village  of  Ileim.  Happy  were  the  old  man's 
declining  years ;  for,  as  his  strength  failed,  his  son  stepped  into 
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bis  place,  and  fulfilled  liis  duties ;  and  truly  edifying  ?rere  thd 
homilies  of  the  young  preacher  to  the  father's  heart.  ...  If  it  ia 
painful  to  differ  in  opinion  from  one  whom  we  love,  to  turn  away 
the  head  from  one  to  whom  the  heart  is  always  inclined,  it  ia 
doubly  sweet  at  once  to  love  and  believe  in  accordance  with  one  in 
whom  we  find  our  own  better  self  sustained  and  perpetuated  with 
youthful  enei^y.  Thus  life  is  like  a  fair  starry  night,  when  no 
star  sets  until  another  has  arisen.  Gottreich  had  a  paradise 
about  him,  in  which  he  held  the  post  of  gardener  for  his  father, 
and  enjoyed  all  its  fruits,  while  he  laboured  chiefly  for  the 
gratification  of  the  old  man.  Every  Sunday  brought  a  new  de- 
light in  a  new  homily  prepared  to  gladden  the  father's  heart,  .  .  . 
The  moistened  eye  of  the  old  clergyman,  his  hands  folded  now 
and  then  in  silent  thanksgiving  during  the  sermon,  made  for  the 
young  preacher  an  Ascension  festival  out  of  every  Sunday.  Those 
who  imagine  that  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  a  course  of 
homilies  throughout  a  year  must  be  a  dry  task,  should  have  heard 
this  father  and  his  son  conversing  on  the  last,  or  consulting  on 
the  next  discourse  for  the  little  congregation  at  Heim. 

*  A  new  member  was  added  to  this  congregation.  Justa,  a  young 
maiden  of  considerable  wealth,  and  an  orphan,  left  her  residence 
in  a  neighbouring  town  to  find  rural  happiness  in  the  little  village 
where  Gottreich  lived  with  his  father.  Two  may  be  happy  to- 
gether, but  three  may  be  still  happier;  for  two  may  talk  on  the 
merits  of  the  third,  and  so  the  harmonic  triad  of  friendship  will 
allow  of  several  pleasing  variations.  This  required  third  person 
was  found  in  Justa;  for,  after  she  had  heard  four  or  five  of  the 
young  preacher's  homilies,  she  consented  to  listen  also,  very 
patiently,  to  his  addresses,  and  resolved  to  withhold  her  hand 
Dnly  until  the  disturbances  of  the  country  (for  it  was  then  the 
time  of  our  war  with  the  French)  should  subside  into  peace.  .  .  . 

*  In  the  fresh  delight  of  this  May  mornins:  of  his  life,  Gottreich 
could  not  avoid  thinking  that  his  morning  star  must  some  day 
shine  as  his  evening  star.  He  said  to  himself: — "  My  prospects 
are  clear  and  joyous  now  ;  the  happiness  of  life,  the  beauty  of  the 
universe,  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  the  constellations  of  eternal 
truths ; — I  see  and  feel  them  all  clearly  and  warmly.  But  it  may 
be  otherwise  with  me  in  the  latest  hours  of  my  life ;  for  approach- 
ing death  sometimes  holds  an  inverted  telescope  before  the  eye, 
and  then  nothing  is  seen  but  a  drear,  void  space,  extending  be- 
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tween  us  and  all  whom  we  love.  But  should  this  mere  optical 
deception  be  taken  as  the  truth  ?  No ;  this  is  the  truth  which  I 
see  and  feel  now,  in  the  youth  and  vigour  of  my  life.  Let  me 
remember  it  well,  that  the  light  of  my  morning  may  appear  again 
in  my  evening  sky."  With  this  intention  he  opened  a  diary,  and 
wrote  down  his  best  sentiments  under  this  title — "  Recollections 
of  the  Fairest  Hours  preserved  to  cheer  the  Latest  Hours  of 
Life."  ... 

'  From  these  happy  occupations  Gottreich  was  called  away  by 
the  demands  of  his  country  during  the  warfare  of  liberation.  He 
left  his  father  under  the  care  of  Justa,  and  took  a  place  in  a 
regiment  of  volunteers.  He  closed  his  campaign  after  some  active 
service,  but,  somewhat  to  his  disappointment,  without  a  wound. 
And  now,  as  peace  again  brooded  over  the  rescued  country,  the 
young  soldier  travelled  homeward  through  towns  and  villages  full  of 
festivity,  but  knowing  that  none  were  happier  than  himself. 

*  As  he  approached  his  native  place,  the  little  church  tower  of 
Heim  seemed  to  grow  up  out  of  the  earth,  and  as  he  went  down 
into  the  valley,  the  lowly  parsonage  again  met  his  eye,  while  all  its 
windows  were  shining  in  evening  radiance.  But  when  he  entered 
the  house,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  lower  rooms  empty.  A 
slight  noise  called  his  attention  to  his  father's  chamber.  He 
entered  it,  and  found  Justa  beside  the  bed  of  the  old  clergyman, 
who  sat  propped  up  by  pillows,  while  his  pale  wasted  face  gleamed 
strangely  in  the  rosy  light  of  evening.  Justa  related,  in  a  few 
words,  how  the  father  had  overwrought  himself  in  attention  to 
his  duties,  and  had  remained  now  for  some  days  half  sunk  in 
lethargy,  taking  no  interest  in  all  that  had  once  been  dear  to  him. 
As  she  spoke  the  old  man  heard  not,  but  sat  gazing  on  the  setting 
sun  surrounded  with  crimson  and  golden  clouds. 

'After  a  little  time  the  sky  was  overcast,  a  dead  calm  lasted  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  a  heavy  shower  fell,  accompanied  with 
lightning.  This  disturbance  of  elements  seemed  to  waken  the 
dying  father  from  his  stupor.  "  See  !  "  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
sky ;  "  see  the  glorious  works  of  God  !  And  now,  my  son,  tell 
nie,  for  my  comfort,  something  of  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty 
One,  as  you  told  us  in  your  sermons  in  the  spring." 

*  Gottreich  wept,  as  he  thought  that  the  little  manual  whieh  he 
liad  written  for  his  own  consolation  must  tirst  be  read  at  hit 
iitiher's  death-bed.   He  drew  out  his  little  book  oi  "  Recollections,'* 
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and  read  a  passage  with  a  faltering  voice,  while  tlie  tld  man 
folded  his  hands  in  silent  prayer.  "  Have  you  not  known  and 
felt,"  said  Gottreich,  "  the  presence  of  that  Being  whose  infinitude 
is  not  only  displayed  in  power  and  wisdom,  hut  also  in  love? 
Eememher  now  the  sweet  hours  of  childhood,  when  the  clear  hlue 
sty  of  day,  and  the  dark  blue  sky  of  night,  opened  upon  you,  like 
the  eyes  of  your  preserving  Angel.  Think  how  a  thousand  reflec- 
tions of  the  Eternal  Goodness  have  played  around  you,  from  heart 
to  heart,  from  eyo  tc  eye  of  mankind,  as  one  light  shines  from 
eun  to  sun,  and  from  world  to  world,  throughout  the  uni- 
verse." .  .  . 

'Gottreich  read  other  passages  from  his  manual,  and  adminis- 
tered Christian  consolation  to  his  father.  The  old  man  drank  in 
the  words  of  his  son,  and  seemed  to  be  refreshed  with  the  recol- 
lections of  his  own  life,  as  he  whispered  now  and  then,  with  fail- 
ing breath,  "All  is  good — all  is  good  !  "  At  last  the  brightness 
of  these  views  of  life  was  lost ;  not  in  the  darkness  of  death,  but 
in  the  superior  light  of  another  life. 

'"He  is  gone,"  said  Gottreich.  .  .  .  "The  sun  has  set  and 
risen  at  once,  and  he  knows  now  that  the  same  light  makes  glorious 
both  the  morning  and  the  evening." ' 

'The  accomplishment  of  verse'  which  was  wanting  in  Jean 
Paul  was  the  chief  talent  possessed  by  several  of  his  cotemporaries 
who,  writing  in  rhyme,  were  very  kindly  called  *  poets.'  The 
lyrical  verse- writers  were  better  than  the  writersof  epics  who  may  be 
briefly  noticed  here ;  for  they  belonged,  with  hardly  any  excep- 
tion, to  the  imitative  class.  If  an  exception  must  be  made,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  in  favour  of  the  unhappy  y^ung  writer  Fkanz 
Anton  von  Sonnenbeeg  (1779-1805),  who,  when  only  fifteen 
years  old,  began  to  wiite  a  poem  (Das  Weltende)  on  'The  End  of 
the  World.'  Another  epic,  Donatoa,  on  the  same  subject,  was 
completed  only  a  short  time  before  the  writer  committed  suicide  by 
throwing  himself  from  the  window  of  a  house  in  Jena. 

The  choice  of  such  a  theme  as  'The  End  of  the  World '  is  enough 
to  show  that  the  writer  had  no  true  conception  of  what  an  epic 
poem  ought  to  be.  When  the  destruction  of  the  world  is  first 
meditated,  an  assembly  of  all  *  the  guardian-angels  of  men '  is 
convened,  and  the  majority  votes  for  annihilation.  One  angel, 
Michael,  who  votes  for  a  reprieve,  justifies  his  vote  on  the  ground 
that  two  righteous  persons — the  old  man  Eliora  and  a  youth 
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named  Heroal — are  still  living  on  the  earth.  The  reprieve  is 
granted,  on  the  condition  that  both  tempting  demons  and  guardian- 
angels  shall  leave  the  world,  and  that  men  shall  be  left  free  to 
determine  their  own  course  of  life.  Eliora  and  Heroal,  as  preachers 
of  repentance,  travel  from  land  to  land ;  but  everywhere  their 
warnings  are  despised.  They  are  then  called  away  from  the  earth, 
and  Donatoa,  '  the  angel  of  death,'  receives  permission  to  destroy 
the  world.  Klopstock  suggested  the  more  ambitious  passages  in 
this  wild  epic  j  but  Wieland  was  mostly  imitated  by  epic  versi- 
fiers. 

Ltjdwig  Heinrich  (vok)  Nicolat  borrowed  both  his  materials 
and  his  style  from  Bojardo,  Ariosto  and  Wieland,  and  the  author  of 
'  Oberon'  was  the  principal  source  of  all  such  inspiration  as  visited 
JonANN  VON  Alxinger  and  Friedkich  Atjgust  Muller,  whose 
names  are  mentioned  here  cnly  in  deference  to  the  judgment  of 
some  conservative  literary  historians. 

The  irony  that  Wieland  had  made  too  fashionable  was  imitated 
by  ALors  Blttmauer,  a  Jesuit,  who,  after  his  order  had  been 
suppressed  in  Austria,  settled  as  a  bookseller  in  Vienna,  and  wrote, 
among  other  trifles,  a  travesty  of  Virgil's  epic.  Kosegarten  and 
Neuffer,  who  imitated  the  homely  idyllic  style  of  Voss,  may 
be  mentioned  here  as  fair  specimens  of  several  other  versifiers 
whom  we  cannot  even  name. 

Of  several  popular  poets  who  wrote  in  German  dialects,  Johanit 
Martin  Usteri  (176.3-1827)  was  one  of  the  best.  His  idylls, 
De  Vilcari  and  De  Herr  Heiri,  are  in  Swiss-German.  Johann" 
Grubel,  a  very  homely  but  humorous  versifier,  employed  the 
Niirnberg  dialect  in  his  comic  stories,  and  Daniel  Arnold  wrote 
a  comedy  and  some  poems  in  the  dialects  of  Strassburg  and  Alsace. 
The  poems  written  in  Alemannian  German  by  Johann  Peter 
Hrbel  (1760-1826)  were  truly  popular  and  were  praised  by 
Goethe;  but  tlie  stories  in  prose  contained  in  Hebel's  Scliatz- 
licistlein  (*  The  Casket ')  are,  we  think,  more  interesting  than  his 
verses. 

Among  didactic  versifiers  Netibeck  gained  a  reputation  by  a 
poem  (so  called)  on  *  Medicinal  Waters,'  and  Tiedge  wrote 
•  Urania,'  an  essay  in  verse  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  His  ■ 
diction  is  correct  and  harmonious :  but  is  more  rhetorical  than 
poetical.  *  Urania '  was,  however,  very  popular  in  its  day,  and 
ita  topics  were  so  often  discussed  in  society  that  they  were  made 
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tiresome.  Goethe  (who  firmly  believed  in  the  soul's  immortality) 
was  annoyed  by  incessant  arguments  about  it,  introduced  by 
'ladies,  who,'  as  he  said,  'had  nothing  else  to  do.'  '  When  they 
examined  me  on  the  doctrine,'  said  he,  '  I  told  them,  I  hoped  to 
meet  in  another  world  none  of  those  who  believed  in  it  here. 
For  how  should  I  be  tormented  1  The  pious  would  throng  round 
me  and  say,  "  Were  we  not  right  ? — Did  we  not  predict  it  ? — 
Has  it  not  happened  just  as  we  said  ?  " ' 

A  less  tedious  didactic  versifier,  Christoph  Friedrich  Haug, 
was  a  humorist  who  wrote — besides  lyrical  poems  and  ballads — 
one  hundred  epigrams,  all  sportively  addressed  to  one  of  his 
friends  who  had  a  veiy  long  nose.  The  following  may  serve  as  a 
sufficient  specimen  of  Hang's  hyperbolical  style  : — 

When  you  were  lying  on  the  ground 

And  looking  at  the  sky,  the  people, 
In  all  the  hamlets  far  around, 

Said,  ♦  Look  !— they've  built  another  steeple.' 

Of  all  the  young  poets  who  were  followers  of  Schiller,  the  most 
promising  was  Friedrich  Holderlin,  born  in  1770.  "He  studied 
at  Tiibingen,  visited  Schiller  at  Jena,  and  was  afterwards  engaged 
as  a  private  tutor.  His  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  life,  the 
poetry  and  art,  and  even  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was 
not  an  afflectation,  but  a  fixed  idea.  It  was  expressed  in  his 
romance,  *  Hyperion,  or  the  Hermit  in  Greece  '  (1797),  as  well  as 
in  odes  and  hymns  written  in  antique  metres  and  showing  both 
earnest  feeling  and  imaginative  power.  After  leaving  a  situation 
in  Bordeaux,  the  poet  wandered  alone  through  France,  fell  into  a 
mood  of  deep  melancholy,  and,  in  1802,  was  found  almost  entirely 
deprived  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  In  this  deplorable  condition 
— still  sometimes  writing  verses  and  often  expressing  a  delight  in 
the  beauties  of  nature — he  lived  on  for  the  long  space  of  forty-one 
years. 

The  lyricjil  poems  written  by  Friedrich  von  Matihison 
(1761-1831)  were  praised  by  Schiller,  and  must,  therefore,  have 
some  merit ;  but  it  consists  mostly  in  their  diction  and  their 
melodious  versification.  The  well-known  song,  'Adelaide,*  set  to 
music  by  Beethoven,  was  written  by  Matthison.  His  style  was 
partly  imitated  by  his  friend  Jouann  Gaudenz  von  Salis-Seewis 
(1762-1834),  who  studied  in  a  school  at  Colmar  (kept  by  the 
blind  fabulist,  Pfelfel),  and,  afterwards,  served  in  the  French  army. 

▲  ▲ 
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His  lyrical  poems  have  a  melancholy  but  not  unpleasant  tone,  and 
there  is  true  feeling  in  some  of  his  descriptive  passages. 

JoHANN  Gottfried  Seume  (1763-1810),  though  included 
among  lyrical  poets,  was  more  noticeable  as  a  prose-writer  and  a 
bitter  satirist.  He  was  for  some  years  a  soldier ;  then  a  correctctr 
of  the  press,  and  to  recruit  his  health  travelled  on  foot  through  a 
great  part  of  Europe,  and  published  an  account  of  his  tour  under 
the  title  *  A  Journey  to  Syracuse.'  It  tells  more  of  his  own  cha- 
racter and  of  his  political  opinions  than  of  the  scenery  on  his  way. 
When  he  climbed  Mount  ^tna,  he  was  accompanied,  he  tells  us, 
by  a  travelling  Briton,  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  following  plati- 
tude given  as  an  estimate  of  the  view  from  the  mountain  : — '  'Tis 
worth  a  young  man's  while  to  mount  and  see  this ;  for  there's  not 
such  a  sight  in  the  parks  of  Old  England.' 

Jens  Baggesen  (1765-1826),  a  Dane,  who  wrote  some  hu- 
morous and  other  poems  in  German,  deserves  to  be  remembered 
chiefly  for  his  kindness  to  Schiller  at  the  time  when  the  poet's 
health  failed.  A  strange  epic,  intended  to  be  comical,  on  the 
subject  of  ^Adam  and  Eve,'  may  be  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the 
writer's  bad  taste.  He  represents  Eve  as  conversing  in  French 
with  the  Serpent.  Baggesen  was  one  of  the  most  resolute  oppo- 
nents of  the  writers  belonging  to  the  Romantic  School.  He 
hardly  understood  their  best  thoughts;  but  lie  justly  ridiculed 
some  of  their  mannerisms.  There  is  hardly  anything  in  his  lyrical 
poems  better  than  his  philosophical,  bacchanalian  song — a  parody 
on  some  of  the  phrases  or  formulae  used  in  Fichte's  system  of 
philosophy.  The  first  strophe  may  be  rather  freely  translated  as 
follows : — 

Since  old  father  Noah,  his  cares  to  assuage, 

First  squeezed  out  the  grape's  purple  blood. 
His  example's  been  followed  from  age  to  age, 
Yet  no  man  has  understood. 

Hitherto,  the  strict  logic  of  drinking  : 
Men  have  tippled,  as  if  the  act — 
Like  living — required  not  a  word  of  instruction. 

Or  could  alwajs  be  properly  done  without  thinking ; 
Of  toping,  in  fact, 
To  this  day,  we  have  no  scientific  deduction  t 

The  subsequent  stanzas  of  the  song  are  better  than  this,  but 
could  n  )t  be  readily  put  into  English.  Nothing  of  its  kind  can 
be  better  than  the  assumed  philosophical  gravity  and  the  strictness 
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of  logical  sequence  with  which  the  Fichtean  formulae  are  applied, 
and  the  conclusive  result  obtained  by  the  process  must  have  been 
amusing  enough  to  the  students  at  Jena,  who  respected  Fichte, 
but  could  enjoy  a  laugh  at  his  expense. 

The  names  of  the  minor  poets,  or  versiflers,  already  mentioned, 
fairly  represent  the  lower  poetical  literature  of  the  age.  We  may, 
however,  very  brietiy  notice  some  specimens  of  poetry  written  by 
women.  Some  of  the  idylls  and  other  poems  written  by  Amalib 
VON  Helwig — a  court-lady  of  Weimar — are  graceful.  Friede- 
BIKE  Bruk  imitated  Matthison,  whose  own  poems  can  hardly  be 
called  original.  The  name  of  another  amiable  poetess,  Kabolinb 
RtJDOLPHi,  must  be  mentioned  with  much  respect  for  her  amiable 
character;  but  her  poems  are  less  interesting  than  her  book  en- 
titled '  Pictures  of  Female  Education '  (1808).  She  superintended, 
for  several  years,  an  excellent  ladies'  school  at  Heidelberg,  and 
gave  in  Ifer  writings  the  results  of  her  own  observations  on 
teaching.  'The  formation  of  the  characters  of  young  women,' 
Bays  this  writer,  'should  be  the  matron's  care ;  but  men  ought  to 
be  our  teachers  in  all  studies  that  are  purely  scientific  and  in- 
tellectual. In  vain  would  men  vie  with  us  in  quick  intuitive 
perception,  or  in  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  as  vainly  might  we 
attempt  to  rival  men  in  the  depth  or  the  close  order  of  scientific 
thinking.  Women  educated  mostly  among  men  lose  their  best 
distinctive  qualities,  and  women  confined  to  the  society  of  their 
own  sex  become  narrow  in  their  minds  and  their  sympathies.' 
These  remarks  are  noticeable  as  contrasted  with  more  recent  doc- 
trines on  the  education  of  women.  Karoline  Hudolphi  describes 
as  unnatural  all  rivalry  between  men  and  women. 

In  Schiller's  literary  journals — Die  Horen  and  Der  Musendlma- 
nach — may  be  found  several  poems  written  by  LuiSE  Karolinb 
Brachmann,  who  was  hardly  more  than  fourteen  years  old  when 
the  poet  accepted  some  of  her  contributions.  Her  biography  is 
one  of  the  most  melancholy  in  the  pages  of  literary  history.  At 
one  time  she  maintained  herself  by  writing  romances,  for  which 
she  received  as  payment  only  four  dollars  a  sheet,  with  the  under- 
standing that  one  half  of  her  pay  must  be  accepted  in  the  shape 
of  books.  Her  life,  made  miserable  through  adverse  circum- 
stances and  by  her  owu  want  of  self-control,  was  terminated  by 
suicide.  It  would  be  too  severe  to  criticise  her  novels,  written  in 
the  circumstances  referred  Lo.     Several  of  her  ballads  are  good, 
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and  her  lyrical  poems  are'  far  better  than  a  reader  of  her  biography 
might  expect.  They  contain,  indeed,  some  passages  remarkable 
for  a  poetic  expression  of  true  feeling,  such  as  inspired  the  following 
stanzas  on  Consolation  in  Absence  : — 

Our  eyes  still  drink  from  the  same  fount  of  light ; 

The  same  wind  round  us  softly  breathes  or  blows ; 
We  both  lie  veiled  in  the  same  cloud  of  night; 

One  Spring  to  both  its  opening  glories  shows. 

When  morning  dawns,  I  cry  :  '  Awaken,  day  I 

And  strew  thy  roses  wheresoe'er  he  roam  ; ' 
When  in  the  sea  the  sun  is  sinking — '  Stay  ! 

And  cast  a  gleam  to  light  him  to  his  home.' 

In  visionary,  moonlit,  silent  night, 

When  ghostly  forms  on  distant  mountains  shin^ 

My  heart  beatjs  high — I  say  with  deep  delight : 
'  He  lives — however  distant,  he  is  mine  1 ' 

And,  when  a  star  looks  out,  a  gladdening  ray 
Seems  darting  from  his  eye  to  cheer  my  heart — 

All  thoughts  of  earthly  distance  melt  away, 
We  meet  in  heaven — and  never  more  to  part  I 

These  notices  of  verse- writers  who  had  no  association  with  any 
new  movement  in  imaginative  literature  may  suffice,  at  least,  to 
show  how  great  was  the  distance  existing  between  Schiller  and 
the  majority  of  his  cotemporaries. 

Our  attention  must  next  be  directed  to  the  more  fertile  depart- 
ment of  prose-fiction.  Here  we  find,  besides  a  few  didactic  stories 
by  Pestalozzi  (which  will  be  noticed  in  a  following  chapter),  the 
'  Idylls '  of  Fkanz  Xaver  Bronner  and  some  humorous  novels 
by  Ulrich  Hegner,  who  described  scenes  from  life  in  Switzer- 
land. The  *  Parables '  written  by  Friedrich  Adolf  Keum- 
MACHER  may  be  commended  for  their  style  as  well  as  for  their 
didactic  tendency. 

Other  works  in  prose-fiction  include — besides  mediocrities  too 
numerous  to  be  named — some  respectable  novels  and  romances 
written  by  ladies,  and  a  host  of  inferior  fictions  by  such  popular 
authors  as  Vulpius,  Spiess,  Cramer,  and  Lafontaine.  The  works 
of  these  four  Avriters  may,  on  the  whole,  be  fairly  classed  together 
as  representing  the  Low  Literature  of  their  times.  Before  noticing 
its  characteristics  we  may  name  two  or  three  ladies  who  wrote 
respectable  fiction.  Benebictine  Eugenie  Nattbert  (1756-1819) 
published  anonymously    several    stories,   including    Thekla    von 
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Thum,  an  historical  romance  from  which  Schiller  derived  somo 
Buggestions  for  his  Wallenstein.  The  modesty  of  the  amiable 
novelist  was  more  remarkable  than  her  knowledge  of  history. 
Until  a  short  time  before  her  death  she  kept  concealed  the  author- 
ehip  of  all  her  writings. 

Johanna  Schopexhauek  (1766-1838),  the  author  of  the  ro- 
mances '  Gabriele  '  and  '  The  Aunt,'  and  of  an  interesting  book  on 

*  Johann  von  Eyck  and  his  Followers,'  lived  for  some  years  at 
Weimar.  Her  style,  like  her  character,  was  lively  and  superficial, 
and  her  novels  were  read  and  admired,  while  the  original  and 
powerful  writings  of  her  son,  Arthur,  were  generally  neglected. 
Ilis  character  was  as  strongly  contrasted  with  her  own  as  are 
midnight  and  noon,  and  she  disliked  so  much  his  gloomy  theory 
of  human  life,  that  she  refused  to  dwell  in  the  same  house  with 
him.  *  Your  lamentations,'  said  she,  *  about  this  stupid  world 
and  the  miseries  of  mankind  deprive  me  of  rest  ac  night  and  give 
me  bad  dreams.'  Arthur  told  her  that  his  own  books  would  be 
read  when  her  novels  were  forgotten,  and  the  prediction  has  been 
fulfilled. 

The  fault  of  prolixity  is  found  in  most  of  the  novels  written  by 
Karolinb  Pichler  (1769-1843J,  but  in  their  moral  tendencies 
they  were  well  contrasted  with  many  fictions  too  popular  in  her 
times.  Her  best  work,  '  Agathocles  '  (1808),  was  written  in  oppo- 
sition to  Gibbon's  misrepresentations  of  Christianity.  In  several 
of  her  romances  she  endeavoured  to  give  a  popular  interest  to  some 
passages  in  the  history  of  her  native  land. 

Anotiier  lady  who  wrote  re.-pectable  prose-fiction  was  KAKOLnrE 
VON  WoLZOGKN  (1763-1847),  the  friend  and  sister-in-law  of 
Schiller,  whose  biography  she  wrote.  This  interesting  work  is 
more  valuable  than  her  romances,  'Agnes  von  Lilien '  (1798)  and 

*  Cordelia '  (1840) ;  though  the  former  had  a  remarkable  and 
deserved  success.  This  lady  was  the  latest  survivor  of  all  the 
circle  of  Schillers  literary  friends  at  Weimar. 

These  notices  of  female  writers  may  be  closed  by  naming 
Therese  Hcber  (1764-1829),  daughter  of  the  philologer  Heyne. 
Her  novels  were,  at  one  time,  erroneously  ascribed  to  her  second 
husband,  Ludwig  Ferdinand  Huber.  She  wrote  especially  for 
women,  and  one  of  her  leading  motives  was  to  show  the  happiness 
of— celibacy. 

If  any  apology  were  wanted  for  noticing  the  fictions  we  include 
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under  the  heading  Low  Literature,  it  might  be  found  in  one  of 
two  humorous  epistles  written  in  verse  by  Goethe  and  addressed 
to  the  father  of  a  family.  The  anxious  parent  complains — not 
without  good  reasons — of  the  character  of  such  popular  literature 
as  the  circulating  libraries,  in  his  time,  supplied.  Goethe,  in 
reply,  states  his  belief,  that  the  demand  produces  the  supply  in 
the  class  of  fictions  to  which  the  letter  refers.  In  other  words, 
he  asserts,  that  the  character  of  the  people  impresses  itself  on 
their  favourite  literature ;  which  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  con- 
sequence of  a  depraved  taste.  To  illustrate  this  doctrine,  he 
invents  a  humorous  story  of  an  improvisatore  at  Venice,  who 
gained  popularity  by  telling  a  story  of  his  adventures  in  Utopia. 
There,  he  asserted,  he  had  been  severely  and  justly  punished  for 
wishing  to  pay  his  debts  and  to  work  for  his  own  maintenance. 
The  people,  says  Goethe,  listened  with  delight  to  a  romance  which 
expressed  so  clearly  their  own  notion  of  a  happy  life.  If  we 
accept  this  theory  of  literary  success,  the  sensational  romances  and 
sentimental  novels  that  gave  delight  to  numerous  readers  during 
a  long  period  must  deserve  attention,  when  we  would  describe 
literature  as  expressing  the  character  of  a  people.  A  popular 
series  of  extravagant  robber-romances  and  ghost-stories  may  first 
be  noticed. 

Goethe  and  Schiller,  by  their  earliest  dramas,  called  into  activity 
the  imitative  talents  of  the  men  who  wrote  absurd  tales  of  knights 
and  bandits,  and,  rather  later,  the  *  Ghost-Seer '  (1786-89),  an  un- 
finished romance  by  Schiller,  was  accepted  as  a  new  model  for 
imitators ;  though  it  was  very  unfavourably  characterised  by  its 
author.  Then  '  shrieks  heard  in  uninhabited  castles '  and  '  noises 
of  chains  dragged  about  at  midnight  through  long  and  mysterious 
corridors  '  were  freely  employed  as  materials  in  unearthly  fiction. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  robbers  had  a  greater  success  than  their 
spectral  rivals.  Schiller  was  not  allowed  to  forget  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  own  first  play.  When  he  came  to  Weimar  in  1787, 
one  of  his  first  visitors  was  a  literary  man,  described  as  an  insig- 
nificant figure  and  oddly  dressed.  This  young  man  was  afterwards 
celebrated  as  Christian  August  Vulpius,  author  of  '  Rinaldo 
Rinaldini  the  Robber,'  one  of  the  most  successful  sensational 
romances  ever  written,  and  a  fair  type  of  a  numerous  class  of 
eiiuilar  productions.     It  appeared  first  in  1797,  and  its  great  popu- 
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larity  is  proved  by  the  facta  that  it  was  translated  into  several 
languages,  and  that  a  new  edition  in  German  appeared  in  1858. 

'  Rinaldo  Rinaldini '  might  be  called,  with  reference  to  popu- 
larity, the  chieftain  of  a  formidable  gang  of  robber- romances  com- 
piled for  the  circulating  libraries.  But  another  hero — the  re- 
nowned great  bandit  '  Abiillino  ' — claims  precedence  in  the  order 
of  time.  To  readers  who  know  HErSRicn  Zschokke  (1771-1848) 
as  the  writer  of  '  Hours  of  Devotion '  and  of  numerous  didactic 
stories  and  historical  works,  it  may  seem  strange  that  his  name 
should  be  mentioned  here ;  but  his  celebrated  robber-romance, 
'  AbJillino  the  Great  Bandit,'  was  written  as  early  as  1793  (six  years 
before  Schiller's  Wallenstein  was  completed),  and  was,  soon  after- 
wards, put  into  the  form  of  a  play  which  had  great  success. 
Spiess,  another  writer  of  sensational  dramas  and  romances,  may  be 
mentioned,  but  merely  with  reference  to  his  remarkable  popularity. 

'  Aballino '  and  '  Rinaldo  Rinaldini '  were  both  respectable 
when  compared  with  some  of  the  romances  written  by  Ckamer 
and  Lafontaine  ;  especially  some  stories  of  domestic  life  by  the 
latter,  who  wrote  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  volumes  of 
unwholesome  fiction,  made  worse  by  the  insertion  of  false  moral 
reflections.  He  was  followed,  at  a  later  time,  by  Hetts,  who  used 
the  ps3udonyme  Clauren,  and  ruled  in  the  circulating  libraries  aa 
Kotzebue  ruled  on  the  stage.  The  Low  Literature  represented 
by  these  names,  and  including  a  host  of  bad  romances  and  plays, 
enjoyed  an  extensive  popularity  during  Schiller's  time,  and  sur- 
vived for  several  yeai-s  after  the  War  of  Liberation.  If  we  could 
be  deceived  by  the  prominence  given  in  literary  history  to  such 
names  as  Lessing,  Herder,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Fichte,  or  could 
suppose  that  they  expressed  the  mind  of  a  nation,  the  question 
might  arise :  How  could  a  people  represented  by  such  men  fall 
into  the  political  degradation  in  which  Germany  was  found  at  the 
begiiming  of  the  present  century  ?  There  existed,  in  fact,  no  such 
contrast  as  such  a  question  would  imply  between  the  intellectual 
and  the  political  condition  of  the  people.  The  taste  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  moral  character  of  the  majority  of  readers  were  repre- 
sented by  such  writers  as  Vulpius,  Spiess,  Cramer,  Lafontaine, 
Kotzebue,  and  Clauren,  whose  fictions  enjoyed  a  popularity  ex- 
tended over  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Jakn,  (the  patriotic  founder  of  the  Gymnastic  Unions,  that  hav« 
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been  so  fruitful  in  good  results)  gives,  in  a  few  plaiz  words,  a 
condensed  inventory  of  many  circulating  libraries.  '  Here  we 
have,'  says  he,  '  romances  with  titles  like  mountebanks'  placards  ; 
"  Wonderful  Stories  !  "  (amazing,  indeed,  that  men  could  be  found 
80  senseless  as  to  write  them) ;  "  Ghost  Stories  ! "  (where  suck 
goblins  make  their  appearance  no  mind  exists)  ;  "  Romances  of 
Knighthood  "  (I  wish  "  the  iron  hand  of  Gotz  "  might  fall  on  their 
authors !) ;  "  Robber  Romances  "  (in  old  times  robbers  took  away 
men's  goods  or,  sometimes,  their  lives ;  now  they  would  deprive 
us  of  our  brains) ;  and  then  we  have  Poison-Books  '  .  .  .  .  The 
more  energetic  part  of  Jahn's  denunciation  may  be  left  untrans- 
lated, but  not  because  it  is  too  severe. 

The  popular  drama  of  Schiller's  times  may  be  lastly  noticed,  as 
It  is  historically  connected  with  the  movement  in  literature  of 
•which  some  account  must  be  given  in  the  next  chapter.  In  the 
genial  time  when  Goethe  and  Herder  were  friends  at  Strassburg, 
liierary  men  were  divided,  as  we  have  seen,  into  two  parties,  who 
might  be  called  the  old  school  and  the  new.  Another  division 
took  place  a  short  time  before  Schiller's  death.  Several  young 
writers,  led  by  the  brothers  Schlegel,  and  associated  under  the 
title  of  the  *  Romantic  School,'  made  themselves  prominent  by 
theii  opposition  to  the  tendencies  of  popular  literature  in  their 
time.  They  had  other  and  higher  motives,  which  may  be  men- 
tioned In  our  next  chapter;  but  here  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they 
were  I'easonably  dissatisfied  with  such  dramas  as  were  written  by 
Iffland  and  Kotzebue,  and  with  the  romances  of  Lafontaine  and 
Clauren.  On  the  whole,  this  literature  might  fairly  be  called 
low ;  there  was  in  it  no  breath  of  aspiration  towards  any  higher 
thoughts  than  such  as  would  have  been  sanctioned  by  Nicolai,  the 
chaujpion  of  commonplace,  whose  name  may  be  once  more  men- 
tioned, as  serving  to  represent  briefly,  the  characteristics  of  a 
crowd  of  writers  of  plays,  novels,  and  romances. 

Among  the  dramatists  here  referred  to  the  most  respectable 
was  August  Wilhelm  Iffland  (1759-1814).  He  was  an 
excellent  actor  in  comedy  and  in  such  domestic  plays  as  he 
could  write.  In  1796  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  National 
Theatre  at  Berlin,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  his  life. 
His  dramas,  founded  on  domestic  interests,  though  prosaic,  have 
good  moral  motives,  and  contain  passages  of  natural  and  powerful 
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pathos ;  but,  in  all  their  essential  features,  they  have  a  close  family- 
likeness  one  to  another.  They  consist  mostly  of  scenes  from  every- 
day life ;  such  as  might  be  found  in  the  lowliest  of  Crabbe'a 
domestic  stories.  Iffland's  boundaries  of  thought  and  sympathy 
were  narrow ;  but  he  was  respected  in  his  day,  as  he  wrote  better 
plays  than  'robber-tragedies,'  and  brought  upon  the  stage  such 
men  and  women  as  may  be  seen  in  daily  life.  One  of  his  best 
pieces— J)ie  Jdger — enjoyed  remarkable  popularity.  As  fair  spe- 
cimens of  the  whole  family  group,  we  may  mention  '  The  Old 
Bachelors,'  *  The  Advocates,'  and  '  The  Legacy.'  In  his  moral 
tendency  Iffland  was  too  respectable  to  be  classified  with  his  more 
versatile  coteraporary  Kotzebue — a  play- writer  as  remarkable  for 
tact  and  cleverness  as  for  the  absence  of  any  higher  qualities. 

August  Friedeich  Feedtnand  (von)  Kotzebue  was  bom  at 
Weimar  in  1761,  held,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  several  political 
ofSces  in  Kussia  and  Germany,  and  gained  a  wide  reputation,  by 
no  means  founded  on  respect  for  his  character.  He  was  intensely 
unpatriotic,  and  might  be  concisely  described  as  the  extreme  op- 
posite to  Schiller.  Kotzebue  was  a  thoroughly  practical  man, 
and  wrote  for  the  market.  Schiller  had  tried  to  ma^e  a  school  of 
the  theatre  J  but  Kotzebue  viewed  it  as  a  shop  in  which  he  could 
carry  on  an  extensive  trade.  The  same  motive  guided  him  in 
politics.  The  cynical  invectives  published  in  the  paper  he  edited 
were  directed  against  men  whose  motives  were  more  generous 
than  his  own,  and  he  found  delight  and  profit  in  writing  to  dis- 
courage the  hopes  entertained  by  liberal  politicians.  This  conduct 
and  the  suspicion  that  he  was  acting  as  a  Russian  spy  roused 
to  a  state  of  fanaticism  a  young  student  (ICarl  Ludwig  Sand),  by 
whom  Kotzebue  was  assassinated  at  Mannheim  in  1819. 

It  must  be  granted  that  he  possessed  one  virtue — industry. 
He  wrote,  beside  several  romances  and  a  deplorable  history  of 
Germany,  a  host  of  plays,  comedies  and  farces,  by  which  he  gained 
a  European  reputation.  His  play  '  The  Indians  in  England '  had 
a  success  that  now  seems  incredible,  and  his  '  Old  Coachman  of 
Peter  III.'  gained  for  its  author  the  patronage  of  the  Czar  Paul  I. 
of  Russia.  If  Kotzebue's  dramas  had  been  written  to  make 
Schiller's  theory  of  *  an  educationnl  theatre '  appear  ridiculous,  it 
could  not  have  been  done  more  effectively.  Critics  wrote  severely 
of  such  plays  as  *  Brother  Moriz  j '  but  the  unscrupulous  author 
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had  an  applauding  public  on  his  side!  lie  had  good  tact  in  making 
arrangements  for  stage-effects — especially  in  farces  and  comedies 
■ — and  some  of  his  tragedies  are  highly  sensational.  His  farces  are 
pardonable,  or  may  be  praised  wlien  compared  with  some  of  hia 
sentimental  or  falsely-pathetic  pieces  ;  especially  such  as  end  with 
repentance  and  conversion.  In  these  his  aims  and  the  means 
which  he  used  to  attain  them  are  alike  contemptible.  One  of  hia 
most  successful  plays — '  Misanthropy  and  Repentance' — is  also  one 
of  the  worst  in  its  moral  tendency.  This  frivolous  exhibition  of  a 
sudden,  so-called  '  repentance  '  as  a  means  of  making  an  effective 
closing  scene  to  a  base  career  is  one  of  the  writer's  greatest 
offences.  A  few  crocodile  tears  are  shed,  and  are  made  effectual  to 
cancel,  in  a  moment,  all  remembrance  of  transgression. 

It  is  not  intended  to  be  said  that  Kotzebue,  who  ruled  so  long 
in  the  theatre,  gained  and  maintained  his  popularity  merely  by 
pandering  to  the  depraved  taste  of  the  public.  Pieces  that  kept 
their  reputation  for  twenty  years  and  more  must  have  some  merits, 
such  as  lively  action,  a  fertile  invention  of  effective  situations,  and 
some  rather  clever  portraitures  of  the  lower  characterititics  of  men 
and  women.  These  traits  may  be  found  in  such  pieces  as  '  The 
Epigram,'  the  'Affinities,'  * l^conciliation,'  and  'The  Two  Klins- 
bergs.'  But  the  writer's  offences  against  good  taste  and  morals 
are  unpardonable.  In  several  of  his  plays  and  farces  he  makes 
age  an  object  of  ridicule.  One  of  his  '  amiable '  women  openly 
declares  her  gladness  when  she  finds  herself  a  widow,  and  this  is 
a  venial  offence  when  compared  with  the  bad  taste  that  may  be 
found  in  *  Brother  Moriz '  and  other  pieces  that  may  be  left  un- 
named. One  high  eulogiura  of  Kotzebue's  moral  tendency  appeared 
in  his  own  times  j  but  it  was  written  by  himself: — '  There  is  more 
morality  in  my  plays,'  he  said,  '  than  can  be  found  in  the  thickest 
volume  of  sermons  ever  printed.' 

Kotzebue  wna  profoundly  irreverent,  and  had  not  the  slightest 
.■suspicion  that  he  was  in  any  respect  inferior  to  Goethe,  whom  he 
seems  to  have  viewed  as  an  intruder  in  Weimar.  On  one  occa- 
sion, the  playwright  made  arrangements  for  a  showy  coronation  of 
Schiller  as  poet-laureate,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  town- 
hall  at  Weimar ;  but  the  sole  object  of  the  scheme  was  to  give 
annoyance  to  Goethe.  It,  however,  gave  greater  annoyance  to 
Schiller,  who  declared  that  the  bare  suggestion  had  injured  his 
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health.  Kotzebue  respected  nobody.  One  of  his  farces  (*  The 
Visit ')  was  intended  to  make  the  piiilosopher  Kant  appeal 
ridiculous  ;  another  (not  worth  naming)  was  directed  against 
Fichte  ;  '  The  Incognito  '  was  a  satire  on  the  brothers  Schlegel, 
and  another  farce,  called  '  The  Hyperborean  Ass,'  was  written  to 
expose  the  errors  of  the  Romantic  School,  who  had  -ventured  to 
suggest  that  people  ouglit  not  to  be  satiiified  with  such  plays  «s 
were  written  by  Kotzebue. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
SEVENTH  PERIOD.    1770-1830. 

THE  BOMANTIC  SCHOOL. 

It  is  like  stepping  out  of  the  sunshine  of  an  open  field  into  the 
twilight  of  a  dense  forest  when  we  leave  the  society  of  Kant  and 
Schiller  and  enter  the  Romantic  School,  where  Schelling  teaches 
philosophy,  where  the  brothers  Schlegel  read  lectures  on  criticism, 
and  Tieck  revives  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages.  How  great  the 
transition  from  Kant's  clear  moral  doctrine  to  Schelling's  theory 
of '  The  Soul  of  the  World ; '  or  from  '  Wilhelm  Tell '  to  Tieck'a 
*Genoveva*I 

A  severely  logical  or  rationalistic  reader  may  he  surprised  by 
this  transition  from  works  in  prose  and  verse  that  may  be  easilj 
understood,  to  writings  in  which  an  imaginative  mysticism  more 
or  less  prevails.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the 
object  of  these  outlines  is  to  give  a  fair  represeutation  of  German 
Literature,  and  not  a  selection  of  passages  accordant  with  English 
taste.  Any  history  of  German  Poetry  that  would  leave  un- 
noticed, or  barely  mentioned,  the  extensive  department  occupied 
by  mystical  and  fantastic  fictions  would  be  defective  and  false. 

It  is  with  deference  to  the  judgment  of  several  German  his- 
torians of  literature  that  we  have  included  the  sixty  years  1770- 
1830  in  one  period.  The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
an  epoch  in  literature  and  philosophy,  and  was  marked  by  ten- 
dencies and  innovations  as  important  as  any  that  we  have  noticed 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  years  1725-1770,  there  was  a  general  tendency  to  make 
all  speculation,  philosophy,  religion,  and  poetry  serve  immediately 
the  interests  of  morality  and  practical  life.  If  that  tendency,  aa 
promoted  by  Kaut's  doctrine  of  ethics,  and  as  shown  in  the 
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writings  of  such  men  as  Moser,  Engel,  and  Garve,  had  hetn  con- 
tinued, the  Romantic  School  of  poetry  would  never  have  arisen. 
An  English  tone  of  sobriety  and  clearness  is  prevalent  in  the 
essays  and  other  writings  of  the  popular  philosophers  and  their 
cotemporaries,  and  if  their  style  of  writing  had  been  followed, 
we  should  have  heard  nothing-  of  German  obscurity. 

About  the  time  of  Schiller's  death  (or  rather  before),  both 
literature  and  philosophy  seemed  to  be  weary  of  their  old  topics 
and  desirous  of  enlarging  their  boundaries,  especially  such  as  had 
been  defined  by  Kant.  Men  would  seek  to  khow  what,  as  he  had 
said,  could  not  be  known. 

It  must  appear  strange  to  an  English  reader  to  learn  that  the 
prevalence  of  a  system  of  philosophy  was  closely  connected  with 
a  certain  class  of  tendencies  in  the  treatment  of  historical,  political, 
and  religious  questions,  and  also  in  the  culture  of  imaginative 
literature ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  It  Ls  clear  that 
the  abstract-ideal  character  and  the  didactic  tone  of  some  of 
Schiller's  poems  on  art  and  culture  may  be  ascribed  to  a  study  of 
Kant's  writings  and  to  the  poet's  respect  for  the  judgment  of  hia 
friend,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  who  held  a  theory  in  favour  of 
the  union  of  poetry  with  philosophy.  This  union,  he  said,  must 
be  the  centre  of  all  culture  and  the  source  of  inspiration  for  all  the 
special  sciences.  The  assertion  seems  a  bold  one  in  prose ;  but 
Wordsworth  has  said  the  same  thing  in  verse. 

As  long  as  Kant's  philosophy  was  accepted  as  final,  it  mighi 
lead  to  abstruseness,  but  hardly  to  what  we  may,  without  ofl'ence, 
call  mysticism.  This  was  avoided  by  refusing  to  attack  the 
problems  that  lead  to  it.  *  Of  what  natui-e  may  be  in  itself,'  said 
Kant,  *  we  can  know  nothing.  We  see  only  phenomena,  and  these 
are  beheld  through  a  certain  medium — our  own  mind.  The  world 
around  us  supplies  the  objects  we  contemplate,  but  they  are  like 
the  bits  of  glass  in  a  kaleidoscope.  Our  own  faculties  are  the 
slides  by  which  the  frdgments  are  arranged  in  various  designs.' 
Kant  thus  left  a  division  between  the  intellect  and  the  con- 
science, and  drew  lines  of  close  limitation  around  metaphysics. 
He  taught  that,  as  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  experience, 
and  our  experience  is  finite,  we  can  know,  by  theoretic  reasoning, 
nothing  of  the  infinite.  But  he  also  taught  that  *  the  truths  which 
never  can  be  proved  '  by  the  intellect  may  be  found  implied  and 
asserted  in  ethics. 
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Fichte,  like  his  predecessor,  had  mostly  a  moral  aim  in  view, 
and  wrote  and  lectured  fo  promote  a  uuiou  of  the  highest  science 
with  political  and  practical  life ;  but  he  protested  against  the 
toleration  of  duality  in  a  system  of  philosophy,  and  demanded 
that  all  its  parts  should  proceed  from  one  centre,  and  be  indis- 
solubly  united  as  one  organism. 

This  severe  demand  led  to  the  speculations  of  Schelling  and  to 
Hegel's  laborious  dialectic  method. 

Philosophy,  as  understood  by  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  has 
for  its  substance  the  results  of  all  the  special  sciences  and  en- 
deavours to  tind  their  union,  or  to  reduce  them  to  a  general  theory. 
It,  therefore,  does  not  confine  itself  to  abstract  metaphysics,  or  to 
a  few  questions  of  ps3'chology ;  but  interferes  in  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  physical  sciences,  history,  ethics,  politics,  religion, 
and  aesthetics. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  wisdom,  or  of  the  hopelessness,  of  such  a 
comprehensive  endeavour  to  grasp  in  their  own  union  all  the 
results  of  knowledge ;  our  object  is  only  to  show  that  a  philosophy 
such  as  we  describe  must,  if  accepted,  produce  effects  on  the  ten- 
dencies of  general  literature. 

In  the  first  eight  or  ten  years  of  the  present  century,  the  bold 
and  imaginative  theory  of  Schelling  was  closely — though  in- 
directly— connected  with  the  tendencies  of  several  writers  who 
were  included  under  the  general  heading  of  the  Romantic  School. 
This  title  had,  at  least,  two  meanings;  a  wide  and  a  narrow- 
one.  If  the  latter  only  were  accepted,  as  including  the  brothers 
Schlegel  and  their  friends  who  wrote  fantastic  romances,  the  im- 
portance of  the  new  school  would  hardly  be  understood ;  but,  in 
its  wider  meaning,  it  includes  a  number  of  writers  on  history, 
politics,  religion,  philology,  and  archaeology.  The  tendencies  in 
literature,  politics,  and  religion  of  all  the  men  who  have  been  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  the  Romantic  School  were  by  no  means 
derived  from  the  brothers  Schlegel.  These  two  critics  made 
themselves  very  prominent  in  the  defence  of  theories  and  senti- 
ments that  were  called  '  Mediaeval '  or  '  Romantic  ; '  but  such  men 
as  Baader  and  Gorres,  Adam  Miiller  and  Ludwig  von  Ilaller, 
StelFens  and  Schubert,  must  not  be  described  as  followers  of  the 
Schlegels. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  title  Romantic  School  has  been  used 
by  some  writers  so  as  to  include  at  least  five  or  six  distinct  meun* 
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ings.  In  the  first  place,  it  includes  (in  its  most  restricted  sense) 
the  Schlegels  and  their  poetical  friends,  Tieck,  Novalis,  and  Waf*k« 
enroder.  Then  followed  several  imaginative  writers  known,  in 
literary  history,  as  the  '  Later  IJomantic  School,'  which  includea 
he  names  of  Fouqu^,  Brentano,  Arnini,  and  EichendorfF.  To  this 
latter  group  the  name  of  Hoffmann  has  been  added.  Again  the 
writers  of  patriotic  songs,  before  and  duiing  the  War  of  Liberation, 
are  associated,  by  their  romantic  tendency,  with  the  authors  of 
some  dismal  dramas  known  as  '  fate-tragedies,'  which  were  written 
during  the  time  when  a  romantic  literature  prevailed. 

In  its  widest  acceptation  the  title  '  romantic  '  is  so  vague  as  to 
be  useless.  It  includes,  for  example,  such  a  writer  as  Baader, 
whose  mystic  works  are  in  favour  of  a  moderated  Catholicism,  and 
Steffens,  who  endeavoured  to  unite  philosophy  with  Lutheran  doc- 
trine. Then  we  find  classed  with  the  men  of  the  Romantic  School 
several  writers  on  German  philology  and  archaeology,  studies 
which  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  tendencies  of  the  times, 
and  were  represented  by  the  brothers  Grimm  and  other  able  men, 
including  Hagen  and  Lachmann.  Their  nationality  is,  indeed, 
almost  the  only  bond  that  unites  all  the  writers  we  have  named, 
as  belonging  to  one  school.  Several  might  be  more  distinctly  clas- 
sified, either  as  having  tendencies  in  favour  of  Mediaeval  Catholi- 
cism, or  as  having  become  converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
These  might  be  called  the  retrogressive  men  of  their  times.  A 
vague  and  imaginative  tendency  towards  Catholicism  was  one  of 
the  more  important  traits  in  the  literature  now  to  be  noticed.  In 
the  German  literature  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  the  controversy 
between  authority  and  freedom  in  religion  was  mostly  set  aside  or 
regarded  as  concluded.  The  writings  of  '  the  popular  philosophers ' 
show  this  clearly  enough.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  question 
ha-s  been  revived,  and  has  led  to  a  discussion  calling  forth,  from 
each  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it,  abundant  resources  of  historical 
learning  and  controversial  powers. 

It  is  of  the  Romantic  School,  in  the  more  limited  acceptation 
of  the  name,  that  some  account  must  next  be  given. 

In  the  first  decennium  of  the  present  century,  Jena,  'the  Athena 
on  the  Saale '  (as  it  was  sometimes  called),  was  the  centre  of  a  new 
movement  in  literature  and  philosophy,  which  took  place  during  a 
time  of  national  degradation. 

In  the  course  of  the  thirty  years  already  reviewed  (1770-1800) 
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literature  had  received  its  new  impulses,  first,  from  Konigsberg, 
•where  Kant,  Hamann,  Hippel,  and  Herder  resided ;  then  from 
Strassburg,  in  the  days  when  Herder  and  Goethe  met  there,  and, 
next,  from  Weimar  (1775-1800);  but  about  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Weimar,  though  still  famous  as  the  residence 
of  Wieland,  Herder,  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  was  surpassed  in  intel- 
lectual activity  and  innovation  by  its  neighbour,  the  seat  of  learning 
on  the  Saale.  The  University  which,  before  the  time  of  Schiller's 
appointment  there,  had  been  (as  we  have  noticed)  notorious  for  the 
rudeness  of  the  students,  had  been  greatly  improved  by  the  liberal 
measures  of  Kai-1  August  and  his  minister  Goethe,  and,  during 
Schiller's  lifetime,  literature  was  represented  at  Jena  by  such  men 
as  the  brothers  Schlegel,  Tieck,  and  Novalis,  and  philosophy  by 
Reinhold,  Fichte,  Wilhelm  Humboldt,  Schelling,  Stefiens,  and 
Hegel. 

Literary  society  lost  dignity,  but  gained  energy  and  freedom, 
when  Jena  was  made  the  centre.  The  meetings  of  poetical  and 
philosophical  men  which  took  place  here  (in  the  elder  Schlegel's 
house)  were  genial,  and  included  some  amusing  contrasts  of 
character.  There  might  be  seen  Fichte — a  short,  sturdy  figure, 
with  hair  flowing  on  his  shoulders — speaking  imperiously,  '  but 
often  in  urgent  need  of  a  louis  d'or  '  (says  Scherr),  and  sometimra 
dressed  'not  better  than  a  rag-picker.'  No  sharper  contrast  could 
be  seen  than  when  this  philosopher  seated  himself  beside  Wolt- 
mann,  the  historian,  who  was  almost  a  dandy,  and  wore  a  claret- 
coloured  coat,  with  a  blue  satin  vest  and  spotless  snowy  linen. 
In  rather  later  years  some  romantic  youths,  in  their  endeavour 
*  to  blend  life  with  poetry,'  resolved  to  abjure  tha  use  of  tobacco; 
but  this  grand  design  was  not  realised  .at  the  time  of  which  we 
write.  Then,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  cares  of  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt,  while  he  stayed  at  Jena,  was  to  preserve  his  best  suit 
from  the  taint  of  that  obnoxious  herb.  For  this  purpose  (we 
are  told)  he  generally  wore,  when  he  went  to  spend  an  evening 
with  philosophers,  an  old  and  rusty  coat  '  which  a  barber  would 
Bcom  to  put  on  his  back.'  Among  the  poetical  men  and  the 
philosophers  who  were  assembled  at  Jena,  there  sometimes  ap- 
peared a  young  man  with  luminous  eyes,  a  round  head,  and  a 
projecting  brow.  This  was  Schelling,  who  had  recently  pub- 
lished several  essays  contaiuing  the  outlines  of  a  new  philo- 
Bopliy  of  nature.     A^halever  might  be  its  intrinsic  value,  it  had 
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remarkable  power  as  a  stimulant  in  several  departments  of  study, 
changed  the  tone  of  controversy  on  some  religious  questions,  and 
indirectly  favoured  the  more  important  tendencies  of  a  new  school 
of  poetry. 

It  may  be  asserted — ^but  without  any  attempt  to  write  pre- 
cisely— that  each  of  the  systems  of  German  philosophy  had  an 
ascendancy  of  about  ten  years.  Kant  ruled  in  1780-90,  and 
Fichte  during  the  next  decennium ;  in  1800-10.  Schelling's 
theories  (or  intuitions)  were  predominant,  and  were  followed  by 
Solger's  teaching.  Hegel's  system  had  to  wait  long  before  it 
gained  (about  1820)  the  predominance  which  it  retained  until 
1830  and  later. 

It  was  about  the  time  (1799)  when  Fichte  left  Jena,  and  when 
Schelling  began  to  rule  there,  that  the  Romantic  School  became 
prominent  in  literature,  and  it  had  assumed  some  importance 
before  Schiller's  death  occurred. 

The  times  were  indeed  gloomy  when  the  enthusiastic  men  we 
have  mentioned  were  assembled  at  Jena,  and  endeavoured  to 
forget  political  degradation  while  they  dreamed  of  new  theories 
in  philosophy,  or  of  a  new  school  of  poetry  in  which  *  all  the 
picturesque  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  should  be  restored.' 

These  dreams  at  such  a  time  might  remind  us  of  the  men  who 
wrote  pastoral  fantasias  during  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  or  of  the  amiable  '  unknown  philosopher,'  Saint-Martin, 
who,  during  the  French  Revolution,  occupied  himself  in  the  study 
of  Bohme's  theosophy ;  but  the  apparently  hopeless  state  of 
political  affairs  may  explain  a  retirement  and  quietism  that  was 
not  altogether  voluntary.  What  could  poets  or  philosophers  do 
at  such  a  time  ? 

Prussia  was  dismembered,  and  the  spoliation  of  Germany  was 
planned  at  Luneville;  then  followed  the  disaster  at  Austerlitz, 
and  events  were  moving  on  rapidly  towards  the  greater  cata- 
strophe at  Jena  in  1806. 

However  oppressive  the  conqueror's  rule  might  be,  thoughtful 
men  knew  well  that  there  was  stern  justice,  not  on  the  side  of 
the  enemy,  but  in  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Germany  for  its 
long  and  obstinate  policy  of  self-division.  *A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand,'  and  a  merely  military  union,  even 
though  animated  by  no  spirit  higher  than  a  national  or  a  personal 
egoism,  must  prevail  over  disorganisation. 

SB 
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There  was  no  true  national  life  in  Germany.  Thia  was  too  well 
understood  by  intelligent  men.  A  disunion  represented  by  nume- 
rous and  envious  particular  interests  had  been  an  institution  in 
Germany  for  at  least  two  centuries,  and  how  could  its  disastrous 
results  be  remedied  in  a  lifetime  ? 

The  French,  who  had  been  fighting,  in  1792,  to  extend  a  formal 
and  external  freedom,  were  fighting  soon  afterwards  to  extend 
such  a  mechanical  and  Oriental  despotism  as  had  hardly  been 
heard  of  since  the  time  of  Xerxes ;  but  they  had  a  union,  though 
one  of  the  least  durable  character,  and  they  were,  of  course,  for 
some  time  victorious  over  a  mere  aggregate  of  foctions.  The 
*  house  divided  against  itself  fell.  It  was  in  accordance  with 
the  law  that  governs  the  world  j  the  greatest  and  the  firmest 
union  must  win. 

Prussia  lost  half  its  territory;  a  third  part  of  Germany  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  vassalage ;  the  slavery  of  the  Rheinbund  was 
made  more  oppressive  than  ever,  and  the  great  minister,  VoM 
SxEiN,  who  had  in  his  mind,  and  at  his  heart,  grand  projects  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  nation  from  thraldom,  was  dismissed  from 
ofiice. 

Napoleon  I.,  in  1807,  ruled,  formally  or  virtually,  over  all 
Europe,  excepting  England  and  Turkey.  His  despotism  was  as 
minute  and  petty  as  it  was  extensive.  Amid  all  his  plans  for  the 
final  degradation  of  Germany,  he  could  find  time  to  wage  warfare 
against  Madame  de  Stael.  Palm,  a  bookseller  at  Niirnberg,  had 
in  his  shop  a  few  pamphlets  complaining  of  the  Corsican  invasion 
(so  it  should  be  named,  we  think),  and,  though  he  had  not  sold 
a  copy,  he  was  shot  in  obedience  to  orders  received  directly  from 
the  emperor. 

*  I  suppose,'  said  Napoleon,  writing  to  his  agent,  '  you  have 
arrested  the  booksellers  at  Augsburg  and  Niirnberg.  It  is  my 
will  that  they  should  be  tried  by  a  court-martial  and  shot,  and 
within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.' 
«»  These  wei-e  the  times  when  (if  we  might  believe  all  that  Falk 
tells  us)  Goethe  wept  with  indignation,  and  talked  of  wandering, 
as  a  ballad-singer,  about  the  land,  to  complain  of  the  wrongs 
endured  by  his  fi-iend,  the  Grand-Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar. 

Such  political  circumstances  might,  at  first  sight,  condemn  the 
men  who  were  writing  poetry  or  dreaming  and  speculating  in 
1800-7 ;  but,  in  another  point  of  view,  the  despair  of  their  time* 
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migbt  serve  as  an  apology  even  for  the  reveries  of  tlie  Romantic 
Scliool.  They  might  well  look  back  to  past  ages  of  a  national 
existence  and  to  such  freedom  as  was  enjoyed  in  medioeval  times ; 
for  the  present  condition  of  things  was  intolerable,  and  of  th« 
luture  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope. 

Freedom  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  save  in  abstract  thought, 
or  in  imagioative  literature,  and  into  these  ideal  regions  men 
retreated. 

Goethe,  after  Schiller's  death,  wrote,  to  beguile  care,  first  novels, 
and  then  his  autobiography.  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  studied 
aesthetics  and  philology,  while  he  waited  for  an  opportunity  of 
rendering  service  to  the  State.  His  brother  was  arranging  the 
results  of  extensive  explorations  in  tropical  lands.  Schelling 
endeavoured  to  animate  with  a  new  spirit  the  study  of  nature. 
The  brothers  Schlegel  were  engaged  in  the  culture  of  'the  world's 
literature,'  and  called  attention  to  the  beauties  of  Spanish,  Old 
French,  and  Hindoo  poetry.  Their  friends  Novalis  and  Tieck 
were  dreaming  of  restoring  to  life  and  of  uniting  with  modern 
culture  the  poetry  and  romance  of  the  Hohenstaufen  period. 
Hegel,  who,  at  this  time,  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  Sybilline  and  rhapsodical  cha- 
racter of  his  friend  Schelling's  teaching,  and  was  laboriously 
planning  the  outlines  of  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  systems  of 
philosophy.  He  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  conclusion  of  his 
'  Phenomenology  of  the  Mind,'  when  the  thunders  of  the  French 
artillery  were  heard  at  Jena.  Deprived  of  such  scanty  means  of 
subsistence  as  Jena  had  aiforded,  he  was  then  compelled  to  migrate 
to  Bamberg,  where  he  found  employment  as  editor  of  *  The  Mer- 
cury.' 

Enough  has  been  said  of  political  circumstances  to  explain  the 
fact  that,  the  men  associated  under  the  name  of  the  Romantic 
School  expressed — though  vaguely  and  under  a  disguise  of  fiction 
— the  national  spirit  that,  subsequently,  more  boldly  asserted 
itself  in  the  war  of  liberation.  The  poetical  dreams  and  aesthetic 
theories  of  Tieck  and  the  brothers  Schlegel  were  followed  by  the 
patriotic  orations  of  Fichte  and  the  war-songs  of  Moritz  Arndt 
and  Theodor  Korner.  This  sequence  alone  would  give  some  im- 
portance to  a  school  of  fiction  having  tendencies  that  were  medi- 
aeval but  also  national. 

The  term  'romantic,'  as  used  by  German  critics  and  literary 
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historians,  is  generally  equivalent  to  mediaeval,  but  refers  mora 
particularly  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  when  the 
imaginative  literature  of  the  German  people  was  partly  borrowed 
from  Provencal  poetry.  This  borrowed  literature  consisted  mostly, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  romances  founded  on  fantastic  or  extravagant 
adventures  ;  hence  the  secondary  meaning  of  the  word  *  romantic,* 
as  commonly  used  by  English  writers.  But,  as  we  have  already 
noticed  {ante,  Chapter  V.),  the  term  is  used,  with  a  more  extensive 
meaning,  so  as  to  include  the  chief  characteristics  of  art,  poetry, 
and  religion  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  place  them  in  contrast 
with  classic-antique  art  and  literature. 

The  contrast  intended  to  be  expressed  by  the  words  classic  and 
romantic  is  found  not  only  in  {esthetics,  but  also  in  practical  life 
and  in  religion.  The  poetry  and  the  sculpture  of  ancient  Greece 
are  the  symbols  of  a  life  that,  long  ago,  ceased  to  exist,  except  in 
history.  The  shrines  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  not  yet  utterly 
deserted,  but  remain  as  symbols  of  a  religious  life  that  has  not 
yet  passed  away.  On  these  facts  August  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel 
based  an  argument  in  favour  of  liis  own  mediaeval  tendencies.  It 
may  be  read  in  the  book  commonly  ascribed  to  Madame  de  Stael. 
We  cannot,  he  says,  revive  antique  art  and  poetry ;  it  is  foreign, 
and  can  give  rise  only  to  cold  imitations.  Mediaeval  poetry  is 
national,  and  belongs  to  our  own  soil,  to  our  own  history  and  our 
religion. 

The  eulogies  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  were  written  by  the  brothers 
Schlegel  and,  their  friends  may  be  contrasted  with  the  popular 
mediaeval  literature  of  which  some  account  has  been  given  in 
these  outlines.  That  literature  must  not  be  altogether  accepted 
as  either  fair  or  complete  testimony  ;  it  was,  no  doubt,  one-sided. 
There  was  something  better  than  popular  satires  tell  of  in  the 
times  when  the  foundations  of  modern  civilisation  were  Laid ; 
when  such  grand  poems  in  stone  as  cathedrals,  abbeys,  and  in- 
numerable parish  churches  were  constructed,  and  when  the 
working-men  of  the  guilds  at  Niirnberg  and  other  places  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  after  their  day's  labour,  and  to  find  solace 
in  competitive  versification  on  moral  and  religious  subjects. 
Tb^re  existed  then  some  bonds  of  society  that  were  stronger  than 
gold. 

But  there  are  less  pleasing  parts  in  the  story  of  those  ages,  and 
these  the  brothers  Schlegel,  Gorres,  and  other  writers  of  the 
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mediaeval  scho  )1  left  in  the  sliade.  They  referred  to  the  pictu- 
resque times  of  the  Minnesingers.  Why  did  they  not  go  back  a 
little  farther — say  to  the  last  year  of  the  eleventh  century  ?  They 
would  then  have  encountered  among  all  the  '  romantic '  events  of 
the  Crusades  such  a  fact  as  the  Storming  of  Jerusalem.  Thus 
Von  Raunier  concludes  his  narration  of  that  event : — *  No  dwelling- 
house  was  spared :  grey-headed  men,  women,  domestic  servants, 
and  children,  were  not  merely  slain,  but  barbarously  mocked  and 
tortured.  Some  were  compelled  to  leap  from  towers ;  others  were 
thrown  from  windows  ;  children  were  torn  from  the  bosoms  of  their 
mothers,  and  dashed  against  the  walls.  .  .  .  Some  victims  were 
burned  by  slow  fires ;  the  bodies  of  others  were  cut  open,  because 
it  was  suspected  that  they  had  swallowed  pieces  of  gold.  Of 
40,000  Saracens  (or,  as  Oriental  historians  write,  70,000),  there 
were  not  left  enough  to  bury  the  dead.  The  meaner  classes  of 
pilgrims,  therefore,  assisted  in  the  work  of  burial ;  while  many 
piles  of  bodies  were  burned,  partly  to  prevent  the  infection  of  the 
air,  and  partly  because  there  was  a  hope  of  finding  gold  in  their 
ashes. 

*  And  now  the  work  was  done ;  and  the  host  of  pilgrims, 
fatigued  with  massacre  and  pillage,  washed  themselves,  and 
marched  in  a  long  procession,  with  bare  heads  and  feet,  and 
chanting  hymns  of  triumph,  to  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection. 
Here  they  were  received  by  the  clergy  with  great  solemnity,  and 
the  highest  homage  was  paid  to  Peter  the  Hermit,  who,  fifty  years 
before,  had  promised  aid  to  the  Christian  clergy  in  Jerusalem,  and 
thus  had  kept  his  word.' 

If  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  to  the  Schlegels  and  their 
friends  to  have  travelled  back  much  farther  than  to  the  Hohen- 
staufen  times,  to  find  the  ideal  Middle  Ages,  it  would  as  little 
have  served  the  Romantic  School  to  have  referred  to  numerous 
satires  expressing  the  dualism  of  religious  profession  and  practical 
life,  and  the  strife  of  classes  that  prevailed  in  the  period  1350- 
]o25 ;  or  to  have  noticed  such  facts  as  *  burnings  of  the  Jews  in 
all  the  towns- on  the  Rhine.' 

There  were  good  men  and  able  teachers  living  in  those  ages ; 
but  culture  was  mostly  confined  to  a  few  castes,  religion  was 
mostly  an  external  institution,  and,  if  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  a  host  of  witnesses  is  to  be  accepted,  discontent  was  the  spirit 
of  the  times.     The  expression  will  hardly  seem  loo  strong,  if  tha 
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reader  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  outlines  of  such 
popular  literature  as  was  circulated  from  the  decline  of  chivalry 
to  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  Many  writers  in  these  ages — at 
lenst,  many  of  those  who  wrote  popular  German  literature — could 
find  hardly  anything  to  praise,  or  on  which  they  could  dwell 
with  satisfaction.  Everything  they  saw  excited  their  serious 
displeasure  or  their  satirical  humour.  Brandt,  though  far  milder 
than  many  other  satirists,  thought  that  the  world  in  his  day  was 
ready  for  a  second  deluge.  Geiler,  the  popular  preacher  and  one 
of  the  best  men  of  the  period,  railed  from  the  pulpit  at  the  vices 
of  his  age,  and  by  no  means  spared  either  the  aristocracy  or  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  Church.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  compilers  of  such  books  as  '  Parson  Amis  '  and  '  The  Parson 
of  Kalenberg '  circulated  some  libels,  but  they  were  accepted  as 
truth  by  thousands.  Lastly,  Thomas  Mumer  appeared  as  an 
embodiment  of  satire — a  polemic  to  be  described  only  by  his  own 
pen. 

It  is  true,  there  were  some  contented  and  conciliatory  men  who 
lived  in  these  times ;  but  they  generally  found  rest  only  by 
turning  their  thoughts  away  from  this  world.  If  we  had  noticed 
the  Latin  literature  of  the  period,  we  might  have  found,  here  and 
there,  peace  of  mind  in  the  cells  of  learned  schoolmen  ;  but  it  was 
abstract  and  intellectual,  and  implied  a  forgetfulness  of  the  world 
with  all  its  cares ;  by  no  means  a  real  victory  in  which  the  laity 
might  have  a  share. 

This  dualism,  found  nearly  everywhere — between  the  Church 
and  the  State,  the  hierarchy  and  the  laity,  morality  and  sanctity, 
soul  and  body,  heaven  and  earth — was  reflected  in  poetry  and 
romance.  There  is,  after  all  that  has  been  said  in  praise  of 
*  brave  and  gentle  knights,'  hardly  a  single  hero  of  mediajval 
romance  who  is  as  manly,  self-mastering,  and  contented  as  the 
hero  of  tlie  '  Odyssey.'  The  latter,  it  is  true,  expresses  discontent 
when  he  is  detained  a  prisoner  on  the  island  ruled  by  Calypso  : 
but  he  is  neither  tired  of  the  world,  nor  longing  for  any  unearthly 
state  of  existence  ;  he  reasonably  wishes  to  see  his  own  realm, 
Ithaca,  once  more,  and  he  is  contented  when  he  is  again  settled 
there. 

This  spirit  of  contentment  breathed  through  old  classic  poetry 
may  be  contrasted  with  the  vague  longing  of  '  Parzival '  in  his 
quest  of  the  mysterious  '  Oral,'  or  with  many  of  the  lyrical  poema 
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of  Walther  and  bis  cotemporarles.  Among  all  tlie  Minnesingers 
•who  wrote  on  any  serious  subjects,  we  remember  only  one 
(Sonnenburg),  who  generally  expresses  himself  as  a  man  at  rest  in 
the  world  that  is  his  dwelling-place. 

It  was  the  nnrest  and  discontent  of  meditative  minds  in  the 
Middle  Ages  that,  by  the  force  of  contrast,  gave  an  intense  charm 
to  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  subjects  represented  by  Mediaeval- 
Christian  art — the  Madonna.  There  was  seen  perfect  love  in 
perfect  repose — an  absolute  union  of  divine  and  human  love.  No 
•wonder  that  such  a  subject  was  so  often  repeated,  and  that  it  shed 
its  beautiful  light  over  so  many  churches,  chapels,  and  walls  of 
convents.  But  the  harmony  of  this  subject  was  unique;  nothing 
to  be  compared  with  it  is  found  in  mediaeval  poetry. 

The  want  of  artistic  unity  in  the  romances  of  chivalry ;  their 
endless  episodes  and  didactic  or  reflective  passages ;  such  traits  as 
are  found  in  Wolfram's  '  Parzival,'  where  the  author  inserts  auto- 
biographical scraps  and  passing  comments  on  his  own  eccentric 
style ; — all  these  were  so  many  expressions  of  a  discontent  and 
unrest  strongly  contrasted  with  the  general  tone  of  ancient  art  and 
poetry. 

The  contrast  has  been,  sometimes,  exaggerated ;  for  neither  in 
history  nor  in  nature  are  the  lines  of  demarcation  drawn  so 
strongly  as  in  theory.  There  are  classic  passages  to  be  found  in 
mediaeval  art;  but  these  exceptions  may  be  allowed  without 
denying  that  a  profound  difference  exists  between  antique  Grecian 
and  Mediaeval-Christian  poetry.  It  is  seen,  at  once,  if  we  compare 
the  most  natural  and  truthful  of  all  antique  poems — the  'Odyssey ' 
— with  the  *  Divina  Commedia,'  the  poetic  embodiment  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Union  is  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  *  Odyssey.'  Every 
adventure  in  the  story  is  connected  -with  the  hero's  return  to 
Ithaca,  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  throughout  epic.  In 
the  *  Divina  Commedia,'  dramatic,  epic,  and  lyric  elements  are 
mingled,  according  to  the  poet's  will  and  pleasure,  and  philosophy 
and  theology  are  called  in  to  aid  the  poet  in  the  expression  of  his 
thoughts. 

The  author  of  the  *  Odyssey '  was  contented  in  his  own  world  of 
poetry.  There  is  no  abstract  theology  and  no  philosophy  to  be 
found  in  Homer.  He  wrote  no  allegories,  though  critics  after- 
wards treated  as  allegorical  some  of  his  stories.     Dante's  great 
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poem  is  certainly  not  to  be  called  an  allegory ;  but  its  meaning  is, 
nevertheless,  twofold.  Beatrice  is,  at  once,  a  saint  and  a  symbol 
of  theology,  and  several  distinct  departments  of  thought,  and  all 
the  forms  of  poetry,  are  blended  in  this  unique  poem. 

The  contentment  of  the  old  Greek  poet  with  the  means  of 
expression  at  his  command  is  another  mark  by  which  he  is  dis- 
tinguished from  both  mediaeval  and  modern  writers.  He  never 
complains  that  he  cannot  find  words  to  tell  us  what  he  wishes  to 
eay ;  but  nature  and  the  language  of  the  senses  supply  all  the 
symbols  he  wants.  A  poet  can  hardly  recede  farther  from  the 
goal  of  art  than  when  he  confesses  that  he  is  unable  to  tell  us 
exactly  what  he  means.  Yet  this  confession  is  found,  not  only  in 
the  poetry  of  the  German  Eomantic  School,  but  also  in  modern 
English  poems. 

This  defect  of  utterance  was  praised  by  the  romantic  writers. 
The  strangest  of  all  their  errors  was  a  contempt  of  artistic  forms. 
It  can  be  understood  how  imaginative  men  found,  here  and  there, 
in  *  Parzival,'  '  Titurel,'  and  other  romances  of  chivalry,  some 
half- expressed  ideas  more  sentimental  and  interesting  than  those 
found  in  antique  poetry  ;  but  it  was  not  only  the  meaning  of  the 
romance  that  was  commended  ;  its  want  of  definite  and  intelligible 
form  was  described  as  the  expression  of  a  freedom  that  was  the 
soul  of  art!  How  this  notion  of  aesthetic  freedom  was  derived 
from  Fichte's  philosophy,  the  romantic  writers  must  explain  for 
themselves.  Their  doctrine  of  an  arbitrary  rejection  of  all  the 
laws  of  form  was,  apparently,  supported  by  Schelling's  essay  on 
Dante's  '  Divina  Commedia.'  The  critic  described  Dante  as  *  the 
high-priest  of  modem  art,'  and  spoke  of  his  great  poem  as  '  a 
prophecy  and  a  prefiguration  of  all  modern  poetry.' 

Accepting  these  assertions  as  true,  the  romantic  writers  ima- 
gined that  they  were  authorised  by  the  great  mediaeval  poet  to 
neglect  all  the  natural  distinctions  of  lyrical,  epic,  and  dramatia 
poetry,  and,  moreover,  to  confound  poetry  and  prose,  and  to 
mingle  imaginative  with  reflective  writing.  Errors  and  defects 
that  had  been  inevitable  in  old  times  were  recommended  by 
Friedrich  Schlegel's  criticism,  and  '  irony '  was  described  by  him 
as  a  substitute  for  art.  The  mind  of  the  poet  or  the  artist,  we 
are  told,  can  find  in  the  external  world  nothing  better  than  a 
gross  parody  of  divine  ideas.  A  genius  must  therefore  make  his 
own  world  of  imagination,  and  must  govern  it  by  his  own  laws. 
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*4n  ironical  tone  (like  that  of  Socrates  when  talking  ■^ith  his 
inferiors)  is  the  grand  characteristic  of  a  genius,  with  regard  to 
any  mateiials  that  he  may  condescend  to  borrow  from  actual  ]ife, 
or  the  real  world.  This  is  Schlegel's  '  irony.'  Other  critics  have 
called  it  self-conceit. 

The  men  of  the  Earlier  Romantic  School  —  including  the 
brothers  Schlegel,  Wackenroder,  Tieck,  and  Novalis — had  three 
leading  notions,  which  they  expressed,  on  the  whole,  in  a  dreamy 
and  fantastic  style  in  their  imaginative  writings.  They  talked  of 
uniting  practical  life  with  art  and  poetry,  of  restoring  the  Catholi- 
cism of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  the  culture  of  a  *  romantic  '  as 
opposed  to  a  classic  or  antiq[ue  school  of  poetry  and  art.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  briefly  asserted  that  their  more  important 
tendencies  were  mediaeval  and  retrogressive,  in  politics,  as  in 
religion  and  literature.  But  their  writings  are  by  no  means  fully 
described  by  such  general  statements  as  these,  which  must  be 
accepted  as  only  prefatory  to  an  analysis. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  that  a  class  of  writers  having 
such  tendencies  as  have  been  mentioned  must  have  excited 
controversy.  The  brothers  Schlegel,  who  were  the  chief  critics 
and  polemical  writers  of  the  school,  began  their  literary  careers 
by  attacking  not  only  the  low  literature  of  their  times  but  also  the 
rationalism  {Aufhldnmg)  to  which  we  have  already  so  often  referred. 
One  of  the  more  important  facts  in  the  history  of  German  litera- 
ture is  the  frequent  recurrence  of  a  contest  between  rationalism,  in 
one  form  or  another,  and  all  the  tendencies  that  may  (without  any 
implied  censure)  be  included  under  the  title  of  modern  mysticism. 
On  the  former  side,  we  have  clearness  and  simplicity  in  the  few 
tenets  maintained  as  founded  on  common  sense ;  *  but  the  clear- 
ness,' says  the  elder  Schlegel,  *  is  gained  mostly  by  an  arbitrary 
"  clearing-away ;  " '  or  by  putting  out  of  sight  ideas  that  have 
guided  the  progress  of  mankind.  '  AufJddrung  ['  clearing-up  '] 
is,'  says  Schlegel,  '  nothing  more  than  Abkldrung  [a  *  clearing- 
away  ']  of  everything  in  history,  in  nature,  or  in  man's  conscience 
that  cannot  be  very  readily  explained.'  Rationalism,  he  asserts, 
does  not  seek  for  truth  alcne,  but  for  a  supposed  utility ;  it  makes 
a  clear  and  definite  understanding  the  final  standard  of  truth,  and 
dismisses  as  unworthy  of  notice  all  traditions  and  religious 
sentiments  which,  though  described  as  destitute  of  any  basis  in 
reason,  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on   the  destinies  oi 
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mankind.  In  accordance  with  Sclilegel's  tendency,  to  assert  the 
claims  of  tradition,  of  sentiment,  and  of  imagination  against  the 
negations  of  rationalism,  Stetfens  (another  writer  associated  with 
the  Romantic  School)  used  an  argument  that  may  be  mentioned 
here :  *  How,'  said  he,  *  can  all  the  intuitions  implied  in  the 
highest  poetry  of  all  ages  be  described  as  destitute  of  any  true 
basis  ? ' 

Steffens,  most  probably,  borrowed  that  thought  from  Joseph 
VON  ScHELLiNG,  whose  writings  are  noticed  here  only  with  regard 
to  their  influence  on  general  literature.  One  fair  example  of 
his  attacks  ou  rationalism  is  found  in  an  essay  wi'itten  in  1806,  in 
which  he  replies  to  the  accusation  of  Schwdr?nerei,  which  had 
been  preferred  against  him  and  his  friends.  The  foreign  word 
Schwannerei  would  not  be  used  here  if  a  true  equivalent  could  be 
found  in  English  to  expre&s  at  once  the  two  notions  of  fanaticism 
and  proselytism.  Schelling  clearly  explains  the  sense  in  which 
he  uses  the  word  : — '  The  blindest  of  all  fanatics,'  says  he,  'are 
those  whose  zeal  is  purely  negative.  All  that  is  truly  positive 
occupies  the  mind  and  gives  satisfaction ;  but  men  whose  zeal  is 
destructive  find  a  vacancy  in  their  own  minds,  and,  therefore, 
must  seek  beyond  themselves  for  objects  on  which  they  can 
employ  their  powers.  Thus  certain  zealots  for  enlightenment 
may  be  described.  What  do  they  want  ?  .  .  .  .  Generally 
speaking,  nothing  positive ;  they  would  only  clear  away  [or 
destroy]  all  such  things  as  religious  superstition,  with  its  monas- 
teries and  its  images  of  saints.  But  what  follows  when  the 
convents,  with  all  their  absurdities,  have  been  put  out  of  the  w.ay 
and  have  disappeared  ?  The  "  enlightened  "  will  then  be  left 
standing  idle,  and  there  will  remain  nothing  better  for  them  than 
that  some  detachment  from  their  company  should  sacrifice  itself 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Let  them  turn  themselves  into  monks 
or  saints,  or  something  of  that  kind,  so  that  there  may  be  left  for 
their  friends  something  still  to  be  destroyed.' 

Schelling  then  goes  on,  rather  vaguely,  to  confound  extreme 
rationalists  with  iconoclasts  and  leaders  of  the  peasantry  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  then  more  tairly  describes  the  arguments 
of  his  opponents  as  based  on  an  exaggeration  of  some  commonly 
accepted  principles,  '  Who  would  not,'  he  says,  '  honour  the 
modest  self-limitation  of  an  honest  mind  that  finds  in  itself  no 
calling  to  attempt  any  systematic  study   of  things,  but  resta 
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quietly  in  its  own  moral  convictions — sucli  convictions  as  that 
the  man  who  acts  righteously  has  the  Divine  approbation;  that 
the  essence  of  all  religions  is  included  in  morality,  and  that  a 
plain,  practical  man  may  leave  further  study  uncared  for  ? 

*  But  a  man  now  comes  forward  with  the  reputation  of  a  philo- 
sopher ;  a  man  distinct  from  and  superior  to  the  common  people 
to  whom  he  preaches  their  own  doctrine,  adding,  however,  his 
new  commentary.  This  is  to  the  effect  that,  if  we  think  of  the 
Supreme  Being  as  more  than  the  general  idea  of  a  universal  moral 
law,  we  must  be  suspected  as  superstitious  men  or  as  idolaters. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  if  the  people,  with  all  their  good  humour, 
call  out  to  such  a  teacher,  "Hold  your  tongue  and  come  down; 
you  are  a  miserable  comforter,  and  know  no  more  about  it  than 
we  do,  though  you  thus  exalt  yourself,  and  your  discoui-se  makes 
a  noise  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  "  ?  ' 

The  above  passages  may  serve  as  examples  of  Schelling'a 
declamatory  power.  But  it  was  by  his  philosophy  of  nature  and 
by  the  imaginative  style  of  his  lectures  on  that  subject  that 
he  led  young  romantic  writers  into  the  recesses  of  poetical 
mysticism. 

Nature  and  the  Mind,  said  Schelling,  are  in  their  essence  one. 
In  Nature  ideas  are  divided  and  become  external  and  visible ;  in 
the  Mind  they  return  to  union.  The  processes  of  Nature  are  so 
many  ascending  steps  by  which  the  Mind  escapes  from  its  subjec- 
tion to  external  laws,  recognises  itself^  and  becomes  conscious  of 
its  own  freedom.  Every  phenomenon  in  Nature  is  the  incorpo- 
ration of  an  idea. 

These  doctrines,  vaguely  conceived  by  imaginative  young  men, 
led  them  to  write  as  interpreters  of  a  meaning  concealed  and 
revealed  by  the  symbols  of  the  external  world.  They  gave,  in 
their  romantic  stories,  sentiments  and  thoughts  to  landscapes, 
heard  tales  of  wonder  told  by  running  brooks  and  waterfalls,  and 
described,  or  implied,  reciprocal  relations  existing  between  man 
and  the  surrounding  world. 

The  thought  thus  expressed  in  fantastic  forms  seemed  new  and 
bold,  when  pronounced  as  philosophy  and  written  in  prose ;  but 
in  poetry  it  was  far  older  than  the  times  of  Schelling.  It  ifl 
Implied  in  Milton's  words — 

The  Mind  is  its  own  place. 
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When  man  first  sinned  '  the  sky  lowered,'  says  the  writer  of 
'  Paradise  Lost.'    Wordsworth  speaks  of — 

The  human  soul  of  universal  earth 
Dreaming  of  things  to  come. 

He  might  have  derived  the  thought  from  Schelling,  through 
Coleridge,  who  wrote  the  lines — 

We  receive  but  what  we  give 
And  in  our  life  alone  doth  nature  live  ; 
Ours  is  her  wedding-garment ;  ours  her  shroad. 

The  Scottish  peasant  Burns,  when  he  has  to  say  farewell  to 
*the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr,'  makes  the  scenery  reflect  his  own 
grief — 

The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast. 
Loud  roars  the  wild,  inconstant  blast. 

But  this  is  an  accidental  coincidence  of  which  the  poet  makes  use. 
His  words  by  no  means  represent  Schelling's  doctrine.  That  it 
may  be  fairly  stated,  we  quote  a  few  passages  from  a  dialogue 
(written  in  1816-17)  on  'The  Connection  of  Nature  with  the 
World  of  Spirits.'  It  was,  afterwards,  entitled  *  Clara,'  and  was 
published  separately  in  1862.  The  following  passage  shows  that 
Schelling  could  view  as  credible  the  virtues  ascribed  to  holy 
places  and  pilgrimages : — 

'  There  is  a  peculiar  and  mysterious  power '  (said  the  physician) 
*  that  dwells  concealed  in  a  locality.  Certain  tenets  or  views  of 
the  world  are  found  indigenous  in  certain  defined  localities,  and 
not  only  on  large  continents  (as  in  the  East)  but  in  small  districts 
and  such  as  lie  in  the  midst  of  regions  inhabited  by  people  of  an 
alien  creed.  .  .  .  Were  not  the  ancient  oracles  confined  to  certain 
places  ?  And  may  we  not  thence  infer  generally,  that  locality,  in 
its  relations  with  the  higher  [spiritual]  life,  is  not  such  an 
indiff'erent  thing  as  has  been  commonly  supposed  ?  * 

The  writer  of  the  dialogue  then  proceeds  to  state  his  belief  of  a 
doctrine  implied  in  a  thousand  superstitions,  and  often  expressed, 
more  or  less  distinctly,  in  poetry : — '  How  often  should  we  be 
surprised  to  find  (if  we  had  not  the  confirmed  habit  of  seeing  only 
outward  things)  that  the  circumstances  which  we  mistake  for 
causes  are  merely  means  and  conditions,  and  that — while  we  ar<» 
little  thinking  of  it— spirits  are  active  around  us,  and  ready  to 
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lead  VLB,  either  to  good  or  to  evil,  according  as  we  yield  to  the 
influence  of  one  or  the  other.' 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  dialogue,  one  of  the  speakers 
expresses,  at  least,  a  willingness  to  believe  that  certain  regions 
are  under  the  care  of  patron  saints  : — '  May  it  not  be  assumed,'  says 
Clara,  *  that  the  souls  of  the  men  who  have  long  had  reverence 
paid  to  them  in  certain  districts  may,  through  the  magic  influence 
of  faith,  actually  become  the  Guardian  Spirits  of  those  localities  ? 
I  speak  of  the  men  who  fii-st  brought  into  these  forests  the  light 
of  the  faith,  who  first  planted  vines  on  these  hiUs  and  corn  in 
these  valleys,  and  who  were  thus  the  authors  of  a  more  humanised 
life  in  regions  previously  wild  and  almost  inaccessible — is  it  not 
natural,  1  say,  that  they  should  retain  a  permanent  interest  in  the 
district  which  they  brought  to  a  state  of  culture  and  in  the  people 
whom  they  led  to  union  in  one  faith  ?  ' 

Schelling  accepted,  as  we  have  seen,  the  intuitions  of  poetry 
and  even  the  general  doctrine  implied  in  some  old  Catholic 
legends  of  saints.  But  he  did  far  more  than  this.  He  asserted, 
in  its  widest  generalisation,  the  theory  of  a  sympathy  of  the 
Mind  with  Nature — a  union  which  he  describes  in  the  following 
passages : — 

'  O  Springtime,  the  season  of  aspiration  !  with  what  delight  in 
life  thou  fillest  the  heart !  On  one  side,  the  spiritual  world  is 
attracting  us,  and  we  feel  assured  that  only  in  its  closest  bond  of 
union  can  our  true  happiness  be  found.  On  the  other  hand, 
Isature,  with  her  thousandfold  witcheries,  calls  back  our  heart 
and  our  senses  to  her  own  external  life.  It  is  hard  that  neither 
the  internal  nor  the  external  can  fully  satisfy  our  desires,  and  that 
the  souls  in  which  the  two  are  united  are  so  few.  ...  A  life 
purely  spiritual  cannot  satisfy  us ;  there  is  something  in  us  that 
has  a  longing  for  reality.  ...  As  the  thoughts  of  the  artist  can 
find  no  rest  until  he  has  embodied  them  in  an  external  repre- 
sentation ;  as  the  man  of  genius,  when  inspired  by  an  ideal, 
strives  either  to  find  it,  or  to  reveal  it  in  a  bodily  form ;  so  the 
object  of  all  our  aspiration  is  to  find  in  the  perfect  material  the 
counterpai-t  and  the  reflection  of  the  perfect  spiritual.'  .  .  . 

*  It  is  the  Springtime  that  has  awakened  in  me  this  blossoming 
of  thoughts  and  hopes.  I  see  it  clearly,  and  feel  it  deeply. — We 
are  the  children  of  Nature ;  we  belong  to  her  by  our  birth,  and 
we  can  never  be  wholly  separated  from  her,  and  if  Nat  ire  does 
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not  belong  to  God  we  also  cannot  belong  to  Him.  .  .  .  Not  we 
alone  aspire  ;  but  all  Nature  longs  to  return  to  the  Source  of  her 
existence.  True,  she  is  now  made  subject  to  the  law  of  exter- 
nality. .  .  •  But  this  firm  structure  of  the  world  will,  at  last,  be 
resolved  into  a  spiritual  life.  .  .  .  The  divine  fire  that  now  lies 
imprisoned  there  will  finally  prevail,  and  will  consume  all  that 
now  exists  only  by  means  of  a  repression  of  Nature's  true  inner 
Ufe.' 

In  an  essay  from  which  we  have  already  quoted  some  passages, 
Schelling  asserts  that  he  was  accused  of  coinciding  with  some  of 
the  doctrines  of  mystics  whose  works  he  had  not  read.  If  he  had 
not,  when  he  wrote  this  dialogue  ('  Clara '),  studied  the  principal 
doctrines  of  Jacob  Bohme,  their  agreement  with  the  last  of  the 
above-quoted  passages  would  be  very  remarkable.  From  one  of 
Schelling's  poems  it  might  be  inferred  that,  as  early  as  1800,  he 
had  read  some  works  by  the  theosophist  of  Gorlitz.  To  him 
must  be  ascribed  the  boldest  enunciation  of  a  thought  that 
gave  to  Schelling's  earlier  lectures  their  mysterious  charm  and 
attraction. 

A  notion  has  so  long  prevailed  (among  some  classes  of  English 
readers)  of  the  negative  character  of  all  German  philosophy,  and 
of  its  tendency  to  destroy  even  the  foundations  of  religion,  that  it 
is  a  duty  to  represent  fairly  speculations  that  might  serve  rather 
to  encourage  superstition  than  to  spread  unbelief. 

The  passages  that  have  been  quoted  are  not  selections  made  to 
represent  only  the  earlier  doctrines  of  one  speculative  writer. 
Numerous  passages  might  be  referred  to  in  the  writings  of  Meyer, 
Schubert,  and  Baader,  to  show  how  prevalent  was  the  doctrine 
expounded  by  Schelling,  and  how  deeply  rooted  was  the  mysticism 
expressed  in  some  fictions  of  the  Romantic  School. 

'  There  is  in  Nature  an  ascending  metempsychosis,'  says  Schu- 
bert, '  and  an  aspiration  that  man  alone  can  fulfil.'  It  is  with  a 
reference  to  this  view  of  his  own  doctrine  that  Schelling  says, 
*  Teach  a  man  what  he  is  [as  the  minister  and  interpreter  of 
Nature],  and  he  will  be  what  he  ought  to  be.' 

The  most  extraordinary  of  all  expressions  of  such  mysticism  aa 
we  have  described  may  be  found,  not  in  German,  but  in  a  French 
book  (*  Le  Ministere  de  I'Homuie-esprit '),  by  Louis-Claude  de 
Saint-Martin,  *le  philosophe  inconnu,'  as  he  was  styled.     He 
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tbns  describes  '  the  sun '  as  '  setting,  every  day,  with  grief,'  on 
account  of  the  ignor.ince  and  the  sins  of  mankind :  — 

'  Oui,  Soleil  sacre,  c'est  nous  qui  sonimes  la  premiere  cause  de 
ton  inquietude  et  de  ton  agitation.  Ton  ceil  impatient  ne  cesse 
de  parcourir  suecessivement  toutes  les  regions  de  la  nature.  Tu 
te  leves  chaque  jour  pour  chaque  homme ;  tu  tfe  leves  joyeux 
dans  Tesperance  qu'ils  vont  te  rendre  cette  epouse  ch6rie,  ou 
r^ternelle  Sophie,  dont  tu  es  prive.  Tu  remplis  ton  cours  jouma- 
lier  en  la  demandant  a  toute  la  terre  avec  des  paroles  ardentes  ou 
se  peignent  tes  desirs  devorans.  Mais  le  soir  tu  te  couches  dans 
I'affliction  et  dans  les  larmes,  parce  que  tu  as  en  vain  cherche  ton 
Spouse ;  tu  I'as  en  vain  demand(5e  a  Thomme.' 

For  the  ideas  so  enthusiastically  expressed  Saint-Martin  was 
indebted  to  his  study  of  Bohme's  writings,  from  which  Franz 
Baader  also  derived  his  doctrines.  To  conclude  these  statements 
respecting  mysticism,  it  may  be  added,  that  Hegel,  who  has  been 
described  as  an  enemy  to  religion,  spoke  with  the  greatest  respect 
of  Bohme  and  of  his  disciple  Baader.  For  proof  of  an  assertion  that 
may  appear  improbable,  we  refer  to  the  preface  to  Hegel's  second 
edition  of  his  '  Encyclopsedia.' 

The  speculations  we  have  mentioned  are  now  almost  forgotten, 
or  belong  mostly  to  history.  The  modem,  or,  we  might  say, 
recent  school  of  materialism  in  Germany — a  school  represented 
by  such  writers  as  Moleschott,  Vogt,  and  Biichner — is  utterly 
hostile  to  mysticism  and  religion,  but  also  to  everthing  that  was 
accepted  as  philosophical  teaching  before  1832.  Vogt's  teaching 
represents  a  contempt  for  everything  called  speculation  or  philo- 
sophy, and  would  confine  us  within  the  limits  of  the  special 
phvsical  sciences.  The  origin  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs 
should  be  sought  in  France,  or  in  England,  rather  than  in 
Germany,  where,  however,  materialism  is  now  boldly  enough 
asserted.  Such  are  the  revolutions  of  opinions.  A  day  may  come 
when  ideas  and  even  sentiments  may  be  again  esteemed  as  more 
important  than  the  things  now  exclusively  called  '  realities.' 

For  examples  of  the  influence  o.  speculation  on  imaginative 
literature  we  refer  to  the  writings  oi  one  of  Schelling's  friends 
aiid  disciples — Heinkich  Steffeks,  a  Norwegian,  who  was  born 
in  1773  and  died  in  1845.  He  was  a  man  of  versatile  talents, 
and  wrote,  beside  several  scientific  works  to  which  we  can  onlj 
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refer,  a  series  of  imaginative  stories,  including  '  Walseth  and 
Leitli,*  *  The  Four  Norwegians,'  and  *  Malcolm.*  They  are  defec- 
tive as  works  of  art,  but  may  be  commended  for  their  originality 
KJd  deep  religious  sentiment.  The  mysticism  that  led  other  men 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  led  Steftens  back  to  the  Lutheran 
faith,  from  which  he  had  wandered.  He  describes  the  process  of 
his  conversion  in  an  interesting  book,  entitled,  *  How  I  became  a 
Lutheran  once  more,'  which  contains  a  remarkable  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Despite  all  the  progress  of  science,  says  StefFens,  a  belief  in  the 
supernatural  manifests  itself  everywhere  as  an  irrepressible  ele- 
ment in  human  nature.  Though  driven  back,  again  and  again,  it 
always  returns  to  the  contest  against  exclusive  physical  science 
and  rationalism.  A  thousand  cases  of  supposed  supernatural 
interference  in  the  order  of  Nature  have  been  found  to  be  erro- 
neous ;  still  the  belief  in  such  events  remains,  and  can  be  neither 
demonstrated  nor  refuted.  There  must  be  some  ground  for  it, 
says  StefFens.  He  then  refers  to  the  popular  belief,  or  notion, 
that  *  commotions  or  revolutions  in  human  society  have  been 
frequently  or  generally  attended  with  extraordinary  phenomena 
in  nature.'  'Everyone,'  he  says,  '  must  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  man,  as  an  individual,  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
system  of  nature  ;  that  his  existence,  indeed,  depends,  as  a  part, 
on  the  whole  to  which  it  belongs.  But  we  assert  more  than  this. 
We  maintain  that  history,  as  a  whole,  or  as  a  total  organisation 
of  all  human  events  and  relations,  and  nature,  or  the  external 
world,  have  alwfiys  existed  in  mysterious  and  intimate  union. 
And  as  man  was  ordained  to  be  the  regulative  principle  in  nature, 
so  when  his  influence  has  not  been  duly  exercised,  the  restless 
and  violent  elements  of  nature  have  displayed  their  ascendancy. 
This  assertion  is  founded  on  the  general  convictions  of  mankind, 
■which  remain  even  in  the  present  age.  .  .  .  That  a  general 
sentiment  in  accordance  with  our  assertion  has  pervaded  all 
nations,  and  that  in  every  age  of  the  world,  during  times  of 
commotion  in  human  society,  the  people  have  expected  with 
dread  some  extraordinary  or  destructive  movements  in  nature,  is 
too  well  known  to  be  denied.' 

This  belief  in  the  supernatural,  says  StefFens,  when  left  without 
control  and  guidance,  must  give  rise  to  such  terrors  ani  supersti- 
tions as  history  tells  of.    It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  vague 
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faith  inherent  in  mankind  should  find  its  true  object  and  should 
be  confined  within  a  pystem  of  religious  doctrines,  such  as  is  found 
in  Christianity. 

As  an  example  of  this  writer's  powers  in  blending  picturesque 
(".escriptions  with  mystical  and  highly  imaginative  reveries,  we 
may  notice  an  essay  on  the  sources  from  which  old  Scandinavian 
and  other  popular  legends  were  derived.  Stefiens  is  not  a  con- 
cise writer.  We  may,  therefore,  give  rather  a  summary  than  a 
translation  of  some  passages.  Thus  he  speaks  of  some  'remnants 
of  superstitious  legends  found  in  the  more  lonely  and  romantic 
districts  of  Denmark  and  Norway : — 

*  Tame  scenery  and  tame  animals,  cultivated  fields  and  educated 
minds,  orderly,  rectangular  streets,  and  logical  notions,  are  natu- 
rally found  together,  while,  if  we  would  discover  any  relics  of  the 
wild  and  beautiful  fantasies  of  early  times,  we  must  turn  aside 
from  the  abodes  of  civilisation,  and  wander  among  uncultured 
mountains  and  secluded  valleys.  These  old  legends  arose  in  the 
days  when  rude  Nature  in  her  primeval  mystery  lay  all  around 
the  haimts  of  men,  while  her  phenomena  sometimes  excited 
terrors,  and  at  other  times  inspired  delight. 

'  Well  might  our  ancestors,  who  had  to  contend  for  existence 
with  the  vast  powers  of  nature,  conceive  of  such  adventures  as 
combats  with  giants  and  genii ;  for  such  tale3,  indeed,  were 
symbols  of  the  condition  of  human  society.  The  unmeasured 
forests  wore  a  threatening  aspect,  and  the  wild  animals  which 
came  out  from  their  gloomy  recesses  sometimes  seemed  to  be 
united  in  a  league  against  mankind ;  rocks  impended  over  the 
traveller  in  the  narrow  valley ;  loud  waterfalls,  with  voices  of 
thunder,  proclaimed  the  power  of  nature,  and  few  and  feeble  were 
the  contrivances  of  art  to  relieve  the  gloom  and  mystery  of  long 
and  stormy  nights  in  winter. 

*  Such  were  the  external  circumstances  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  a  romantic  imagination  ;  and  we  may  also  observe  that 
the  feelings  of  men,  not  yet  softened  and  relaxed  by  ease  and 
indulgence,  were  more  intense  in  hope,  or  fear,  or  joy,  than  we 
can  expect  to  find  them  in  highly-civilised  society.  But  with 
stern  and  strong  feelings,  our  Scandinavian  ancestors  united  some 
gentle  virtues.  Resignation  to  want  and  suffering  was  often 
found  connected  with  courage  and  energy  in  the  hour  of 
periL  .  .  . 

CO 
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*  Amid  my  researches  in  natural  history,  I  had  always  a  great  cu- 
riosity in  exploring  what  I  may  call  the  physiognomy  of  the  legends 
of  various  districts,  or,  in  other  words,  the  resemblance  which  these 
legends  bear  to  the  natural  scenery  amid  which  they  had  their 
birth.  Various  districts  are  marked  by  the  prevalence  of  various 
kinds  of  plants  and  grasses ;  granite,  limestone,  and  other  rocks 
giv*  peculiar  formations  to  chasms,  hills,  and  valleys,  and  these 
distinctions  aifect  the  varieties  of  trees.  The  effects  of  light  and 
shade  in  the  morning  and  the  evening,  the  aspects  of  waters,  and 
'ones  of  waterfalls,  are  various  in  various  districts.  And,  as  I 
..^ve  often  imagined,  the  natural  characteristics  of  a  district  may 
be  recognised  in  its  legends. 

*  I  know  no  better  instances  to  support  my  supposition  than 
such  as  may  be  found  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Hartz  Mountains, 
where  a  marked  difference  may  be  noted  between  the  legends  of 
the  granite  district  and  those  of  a  neighbouring  district  of  slate- 
rocks.  The  old  stories  that  may  be  collected  between  the  Use 
and  the  Ocker  differ  in  their  colouring  from  the  tales  preserved 
among  the  peasantry  in  Budethal  or  Selkethal ;  while  the  legend 
of  Hans  Heiling  in  Bohemia  is  a  genuine  production  of  a  granite 
district. 

'  Seeland,  the  island-home  of  my  childhood,  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
level  country,  and  only  here  .and  there  hilly  ;  but  in  some  parts  it 
can  show  prospects  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  hills  are  rounded 
with  an  indescribable  gracefulness  ;  there  is  a  charm  in  the  fresh 
greenness  of  the  pastures ;  the  beech-woods  have  an  imposing 
and  venerable  aspect;  the  sea  wiads  its  arms  about  amid  the 
verdure  of  these  woodland  solitudes,  and  lakes  of  silver  brightness 
lie  encircled  by  graceful  trees.  The  leaves  rustling,  brooks 
murmuring,  the  sounds  of  many  insects,  tl>e  plaintive  notes  of 
birds,  and  the  gentle  plashing  of  waves  upon  the  lonely  shore, 
are  the  only  sounds  which  break  the  silence.  While  I  write  of 
such  a  scene,  I  feel  a  longing  to  return  to  the  quiet  home  of  my 
childhood.  In  such  a  solitude  I  have  sometimes  tclt  as  if  I  had 
approached  the  sacred  resting-place  of  one  of  the  old  northern 
deities,  and  have  almost  feared  lest  I  should  disturb  his  long, 
sleep.  Here  is  the  hiding-place  of  the  old  legends,  and  in  such  a 
solitude  we  still  may  feel  their  power.  When  twilight  gathers 
over  woods,  lakes,  and  pastures,  we  may  see   once  more  the 
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pliantom-sliips,  guided  hj  departed  spirits  of  the  olden  times, 
sailing  among  the  green  islands ;  we  may  hear  the  melancholy 
dirges  for  fallen  heroes,  or  the  plaintive  song  of  the  forsaken 
maid ;  and  when  the  storm  is  bending  all  the  boughs  of  the  beech- 
wood,  we  may  hear,  blended  in  the  gale,  the  loud  cries  of  the 
wild  huntsman  and  bis  followers. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

SEVENTH  FEEIOB.     1770-1830. 
THE  EOMANTic  SCHOOL  (continued). 

The  Earlier  Romantic  School  included  the  brothers  Schlegel 
(as  critics),  Wackenroder,  an  enthusiastic  writer  on  art,  Tieck, 
the  poet  of  the  school,  and  Novalis,  who  was  called  its  *  prophet.' 
The  Later  Romantic  School  is  represented  by  Fouqud,  Arnim, 
Clemens  Brentano,  and  Eichendorffj  all  writers  of  prose  ro- 
mances. 

The  writings  of  the  brothers  Schlegel  served  greatly  to  extend 
the  culture  of  universal  literature  which  Herder  had  introduced. 
The  elder  brother,  August  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel  (1767-1846), 
first  acquired  fame  by  some  specimens  of  a  '  Translation  of  Dante,' 
and,  soon  afterwards,  commenced  a  *  Translation  of  Shakspeare.' 
At  Jena  he  was  united  with  his  brother  in  the  production  of  a 
critical  journal,  'The  Athenaeum  '  (1798),  and  in  writing  a  series 
of '  Characteristics  and  Critiques  '  (1801).  He  issued  a  transla- 
tion of  '  Calderon's  Dramas '  in  1803,  and  '  Garlands  of  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  Poetry,'  in  1804.  His  Lectures  on 
Dramatic  Art  and  Literature  were  given  in  Vienna  in  1808. 
Subsequently  he  devoted  his  studies  with  enthusiasm  to  Oriental, 
and  especially  Sanscrit  literature. 

In  all  these  writings  August  von  Schlegel  displayed  a  mind  en- 
dowed rather  with  comprehensive  intelligence  than  with  original 
creative  genius.  He  was  a  genial  interpreter  or  translator,  and,  when 
prejudice  did  not  obscure  his  views,  an  excellent  critic,  as  may  be 
seen  in  his  reviews  of  several  of  Goethe's  poems.  As  we  have 
already  said,  the  merits  of  Madame  de  Stael's  work  on  German 
Literature  must  be  partly  ascribed  to  her  friend,  A.  von  SchlegeL 
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His  poems  are,  by  no  means  deficient  in  elegant  diction,  but  may 
be  thus  briefly  referred  to;  as  they  are  not  remarkable  for  originality. 

*  Ion,'  a  drama  written  by  the  elder  Schlegel,  was  a  failure,  like 
the  tragedy  of  '  Alarcos,'  written  by  his  brother.  Goethe,  aa 
director  of  the  Weimar  theatre,  had  long  ruled  there  with  success, 
but  his  authority  was  defied  when  he  introduced  '  Alarcos '  on 
the  stage.  The  play  was  received  with  derision,  and  Goethe's 
loud  and  commanding  call — *No  laughing  there  1 ' — was  quite 
ineffectual.  The  chief  innovation  in  the  elder  Schlegel's  criticism 
is  indicated  by  the  facts,  that  he  lavished  enthusiastic  praises  on 
Caldeton  and  depreciated  Moliere.  A  partial  translation  of  Shak- 
speare  must  be  named  as  one  of  the  best  services  rendered  to 
literature  by  A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  who  translated  seventeen  plays. 
The  work  was  completed  under  Tieck's  editorship. 

August  von  Schlegel  received,  during  the  earlier  years  of  hia 
career,  considerable  literary  assistance  from  his  wife,  Caroline 
(1763-1809),  whose  correspondence  (first  published  in  1871)  is  an 
interesting  contribution  to  the  literary  histoiy  of  her  times.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  the  theologian  Michaelis.  After  her  marriage 
with  Schlegel  she  often  presided  over  social  and  literaiy  reunions 
at  Jena  and  wrote  both  criticism  and  controversy.  In  the  latter 
she  ventured  to  attack  Schiller,  and  described  his  character  as 

*  too  pathetic'  Her  union  with  A.  von  Schlegel  was  terminated 
by  an  amicable  divorce,  and  she  afterwards  married  the  philo- 
sopher Schelling,  who  was  twelve  years  younger  than  herself. 

Karl  Wilhelm  Feiedrich  von  Schlegel,  the  younger  brother, 
(1772-1829)  gained  a  reputation  by  a  'History  of  the  Poetry  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,'  1798,  and  in  the  following  yeaJ 
wrote  the  notorious  romance  *  Lucinde,'  the  tendency  of  which  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  institution  of  marriage.  This  publication, 
which  brought  great  discredit  on  the  Romantic  School,  should  not 
be  mentioned  as  representative  of  the  general  tendency  of  other 
writers  associated  with  that  school.  In  1808  Friediich  von 
Schlegel  went  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and,  subse- 
quently, his  lectures  and  writings  were  intended  to  advocate,  more 
or  less  directly,  the  faith  which  he  had  embraced. 

His  views  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholicism  may  be  found  in  his 
treatise  '  On  the  Wisdom  of  the  Hindoos,'  as  well   as  in   the 

*  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature.'   His  lectures  on  the 

*  Philosophy  of  History '  were  written  with  religious  and  political 
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purposes,  to  which  he  sometimes  sacrificed  a  fair  statement  of  facts. 
The  best  argument  contained  in  these  lectures  is  that  which  ex- 
poses the  danger  of  *  negative '  reformation  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
inexpediency  of  destroying  old  institutions  before  new  ideas  are 
prepared  to  develope  themselves  in  consistency  with  the  order  of 
society.  In  the  '  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature  * 
(1811-12)  the  author  describes  its  development  in  connection  with 
the  social  and  religious  institutions  of  various  nations  and  periods. 
The  history  of  the  world  of  books  is  thus  represented  as  no 
pedantic  study,  but  as  one  intimately  connected  with  the  best 
interests  of  humanity.  The  design  was  noble,  though  its  exe- 
cution was  disfigured  by  prejudices,  as  the  following  summary 
may  prove : — 

The  first  and  second  lectures  are  devoted  to  Grecian  poetry, 
history,  and  philosophy;  but  the  historian,  instead  of  giving  a 
clear  view  of  these  rich  departments  of  ancient  literature,  wanders 
into  digressions  on  religious  and  other  topics.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  lectures,  the  imitative  character  of  Roman  poetry  is  exposed, 
and  tlie  oratory  and  the  historical  writings  of  the  Romans  are 
described  as  the  most  favourable  exhibitions  of  their  intellectual 
character.  The  fifth  lecture  gives  an  account  of  the  ancient  lite- 
rature of  the  Hindoos.  The  seventh  and  eighth  describe  the 
poetry  of  the  Germans  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  ninth  the 
progress  of  Italian  literature  during  the  same  time.  In  the  tenth 
lecture  Schlegel  expresses  his  censures  on  the  character  of  Luther, 
and  then  proceeds  to  place  in  contrast  with  each  other  the  poetry 
of  Catholic  countries  and  the  imaginative  works  produced  after 
the  Reformation.  He  praises  very  highly  Calderon  and  Camoens, 
and  ascribes  the  wealth  of  poetical  genius  found  in  Spenser  and 
Shakspeare  to  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  still 
remaining  in  England  during  the  Elizabethan  age.  Where  facts 
are  apparently  favourable  to  the  author's  theory,  he  exaggerates 
their  importance,  as  when  he  ascribes  the  French  Revolution  to 
the  theories  of  rationalists,  and  neglects  to  describe  fairly  their 
historical  antecedents.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  these 
lectures,  while  containing  abundant  proofs  of  the  writer's  great 
capacity  and  extensive  learning,  must  be  viewed  as  the  arguments 
of  an  advocate.  The  brothers  Schlegel  provoked  opposition  by 
■writing  in  a  controversial  tone  ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  it  may  be 
noticed  that  some  of  the  severest  censures  of  the  younger  Schlegel's 
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writings  were  ratTier  polemical  than  fairly  critical.  The  errors  of 
his  earlier  life  were  not  exclusive  characteristics  of  the  school  to 
which  he  belonged.  His  poems  can  hardly  be  described  as  original 
or  powerful.  Tlie  epic  '  Roland  '  and  the  tragedy  '  Alarcos '  are, 
however,  far  inferior  to  his  lyrical  poems,  which  include  some 
genial  expressions  of  national  enthusiasm.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  Schlegels  and  their  associates,  with  all  their 
eccentricities,  gave  new  interest  and  a  national  tendency  to  literary 
history. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  all  the  literary  associates  of  the 
Schlegels  borrowed  ideas  from  them.  On  the  contrary,  with 
regard  to  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  convictions,  the  author  of 
the  mediaeval  romance  Heiiirich  v<m  Ofterdingen  might  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged.  The  tendencies 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter  were  all  united  in  this  young 
author,  who  called  himself  Novalis,  though  his  proper  name  was 
Friedrich  \ots  Hardenberg.  He  was  bom  in  1772.  After 
residing  for  some  time  at  Jena,  he  went  through  a  course  of  study 
in  the  mining-school  at  Freiberg,  and  prepared  himself  for  the 
duties  of  practical  life.  He  was  hardly  thirty  years  old  when  he 
died.  His  mind,  like  his  physical  constitution,  was  sensitive  and 
delicate,  and  it  may  be  said  that  his  life  in  this  world  was  mostly 
spent  in  meditation  on  another  world.  He  dreamed  of  a  church 
that  would  unite  all  men  as  one  family,  and  of  a  fiith  that  would 
have  for  its  symbols  both  art  and  practical  life.  He  was  not 
content  with  the  internal  vision,  but,  seeking  for  its  realisation  on 
earth,  he  imagined  that  he  had  found  it  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  described  that  church  as  the  only 
centre  from  which  a  religious  life  could  diffuse  its  influence  through 
society.  To  find  peace  for  nations  as  well  as  for  individuals,  we 
must  return,  said  Novalis,  to  mediaeval  institutions.  In  his  un- 
finished romance,  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen,  he  endeavoured  to 
treat  the  common  events  of  this  life  as  symbols  of  a  higher  life, 
and  in  his  '  Hymns  to  Night '  he  wrote  of  the  vague  longings  or 
aspirations  of  the  soul  as  higher  and  truer  than  all  science  and 
philosophy. 

The  poetry  written  by  Novalis  belongs  only  in  part  to  the  school 
of  which  he  was  styled  '  the  prophet.'  Several  of  his  hymna 
should  be  noticed  as  true  and  melodious  expressions  of  piooi 
feeling,  and  they  are  perfectly  free  from  sectarian  narrowness. 
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The  gentleness,  sincerity,  and  piety  of  this  young  enthusiast 
tended  to  make  critics  blind  to  the  defects  of  his  writings. 

One  idea — the  consecration  of  art  to  the  service  of  religion — 
may  be  said  to  be  the  substance  of  all  the  tales  and  essays  written 
by  another  enthusiast,  Wilhelm  Heinrich  Wackenkodek,  who, 
like  Novalis,  died  at  a  premature  age. 

The  romantic  and  enthusiastic  students  associated  with  the 
Schlegels  at  Jena  (in  1799-1800)  believed  that  they  had  found  a 
great  poet  in  Ltjdwig  Tieck.  He  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1773, 
and  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Erlangen.  His  early  writings  gave 
proof  of  an  exuberant  imaginative  power  and  of  some  depth  of 
feeling,  but  expressed  also  a  dislike  of  restraint  that  made  him 
too  ready  to  accept  Friedrich  Schlegel's  doctrine  of  art  and  poetry. 
A  neglect  of  classical  forms  might,  it  was  said,  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  original  genius.  Accepting  this  teaching,  Tieck  deve- 
loped in  his  (so-called)  dramas,  Gcnoveva  and  Kaiser  Octavianus, 
the  principles  advocated  by  the  Romantic  School. 

If  his  physical  health  had  befriended  his  genius,  Tieck  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  actors  of  his 
times.  His  powers  of  poetic  improvisation  were  extraordinary 
and,  even  in  his  later  years,  his  reading  of  dramatic  poetry  could 
hold  the  attention  of  his  audience  as  if  they  were  bound  by  a  spell. 
*  When  he  read,'  says  Eckermann — referring  to  Tieck's  reading  of 
Goethe's  Clavigo — '  it  seemed  as  if  I  heard  it  from  the  stage,  only 
better ;  every  character  and  situation  was  more  perfectly  felt ;  it 
produced  the  impression  of  a  theatrical  representation  in  which 
each  part  is  well  performed.' 

Steffens  tells  how  Tieck  could,  for  the  amusement  of  his  select 
friends,  extemporise  and  perform,  as  a  solo,  a  farce  introducing 
half  a  dozen  characters  and  including  as  their  chief  an  ourang- 
outang.  The  last-named  character  was  represented  as  a  sentimental 
admirer  of  Kotzebue's  dramas. 

The  extreme  versatility  which  his  friends  admired  was  im- 
favourable  to  the  artistic  culture  of  Tieck's  talents.  Studies  of 
old  German  literature  and  of  the  English  Elizabethan  drama,  the 
assistance  given  in  a  translation  of  Shakspeare,  and  numerous 
contributions  to  poetical  and  dramatic  criticism,  must  all  be  added 
to  a  long  list  of  works  of  fiction,  in  order  to  represent  the  literary 
industry  of  Tieck  during  a  career  which  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  a  painful  physical  malady.     He  died  in  1853. 
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Variety  without  harmony  is  the  general  impression  left  after 
reading  many  of  Tieck's  poems  and  prose-fictions.  In  his  early 
life  he  derived  from  his  study  of  Wackenroder's  tales  an  impression 
that  art  and  literature  should  be  more  than  playthings  for  adult 
children.  Thus  he  wrote  (in  1799)  of  *  The  Seductive  Character 
of  Art ' : — '  Surely  it  is  a  noble  endeavour  in  man  to  create  a  work 
of  art,  transcending  all  the  low  and  common  utilities  of  life — a 
work  independent,  complete  in  itself,  subservient  to  no  utilitarian 
purpose — a  beautiful  object  shining  in  its  own  splendour.  The 
instinct  to  produce  such  a  work  seems  to  point  more  directly  to  a 
higher  world  than  any  other  impulse  of  our  nature.  .  .  .  And 
yet  this  beautiful  art  is  a  seductive  and  forbidden  fruit ;  and  he 
who  has  once  been  intoxicated  with  its  sweetness,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  lost  man  in  practical  life.  He  becomes  more  and  more 
absorbed  in  his  own  internal  pleasures,  and  at  length  finds  that  he 
has  no  heart  to  feel,  no  hand  to  labour  for  his  fellow-men.  .  .  . 
I  am  shocked  when  I  reflect  on  my  whole  life  devoted  to  the 
luxury  of  music !  Here  I  have  sat,  a  self-indulging  hermit, 
drawing  sensations  of  sweetness  from  harmonious  tones.  ...  I 
cannot  avoid  knowing  that  thousands  are  suffering  under  as  many 
varieties  of  affliction  :  I  know  that  every  vibration  of  the  pendu- 
lum is  like  the  stroke  of  a  sword  for  some  fellow-creature,  and 
that  the  world  is  crying  loudly  for  all  possible  help — and  still  here 
I  sit,  amusing  myself  with  luxurious  music,  as  carelessly  as  a 
child  playing  with  bubbles  ;  as  if  I  knew  nothing  of  the  earnest- 
ness either  of  the  life  around  me  or  the  death  that  awaits  me.  .  .  . 
Here  is  evidently  a  seductive  poison  in  the  apparently  innocent 
love  of  art.  ...  In  striving  to  be  an  artist,  I  may  become  like  a 
theatrical  hero,  who  fancies  his  stage  to  be  the  real  world,  looks 
on  the  world  round  his  theatre  as  a  very  dull  place,  and  only 
regards  the  actions  and  sorrows  of  mankind  as  crude  materials  out 
of  which  dramas  may  be  manufactured.' 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Tieck  wrote,  afterwards,  in  accordance 
with  these  sentiments.  His  notions  of  a  union  of  art  and  poetry 
with  social  life  were  mostly  dreamy  and  romantic  His  Genoveva 
and  Kaiser  Octavianus  were  both  intended  as  representations  of 
the  chivalry,  the  piety,  and  the  domestic  virtues  that  flourished,  we 
are  told,  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  or 
rather  in  such  selected  times  and  places  as  Tieck  and  his  friends 
might  wish  to  refer  to. 
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The  beautiful  old  legend  of  Genoveva — one  of  the  best  of  all  the 
old  popular  legends — is  used  by  Tieck  as  a  cord  upon  which  to 
suspend  a  series  of  pictures  of  life,  religion  and  poetry  as  he 
imagines  them  to  have  existed  m  mediaeval  times.  One  fact  that 
makes  the  poet's  enthusiasm  more  remarkable,  is  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  some  sections  of  mediaeval  literature.  He  had 
read  and  studied  the  Minndiedcr  and  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein'a 
didactic  book  (Itwitz),  which  describes  the  refinements  of  chival- 
rous manners  as  having  become  obsolete  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century. 

The  two  romantic  dramas  Kaiser  Octavianus  and  FoHtv/iatm 
contain  some  beautiful  passages,  but  they  want  unity.  Their 
neglect  of  laws  of  art  is  the  most  inexcusable  of  all  the  en-ors  of 
the  Romantic  School.  Granted  that  the  chivalry,  the  mystic  or 
imaginative  religion,  and  the  social  and  monastic  life  of  the 
Middle  Ages  supply  the  best  materials  for  modern  poetry — it  still 
remains  true,  that  the  character  of  a  drama  is  distinct  from  that 
of  an  epic,  and  that  every  poem  should  have  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  a  conclusion. 

The  best  of  Tieck's  shorter  poetical  tales  are  found  in  bis 
Phnntasus  (1812-17),  a  delightful  book  for  readers  not  too  old  or 
too  logical  to  enjoy  the  dreamy  poetry  of  solitary  forests  and 
woodlands  haunted  by  fairies.  Several  old  and  popular  myths 
and  legends— such  as  'True  Eckart'  and  'Tannhauser' — are  here 
connected  by  a  series  of  dialogues  in  which  the  author's  notions  of 
aesthetic  criticism  are  given.  These  conversations  serve  also  jis 
examples  of  a  style  of  writing  in  which  Tieck  excels. 

The  stoi-y  of  '  The  Love-charm  '  is  quite  unworthy  of  a  place  in 
the  book.  On  the  other  hand,  '  True  Eckart '  may  be  noticed  as 
an  example  of  the  author's  happy  treatment  of  old  popular  legends. 
The  ethical  character  of  the  story  is  so  noble  that  the  charm  of 
the  original  may  not  all  be  lost  even  in  a  summary,  which  is  all 
that  our  space  will  allow.  It  may  be  observed  that  Tieck  departs 
widely  from  the  oldest  story  of  Eckart  (as  given  in  the  Vilhini- 
snga) ;  but  in  doing  this  he  has  made  more  complete  the  character 
of  the  hero,  who  might  be  called  the  personificfition  of  loyalty. 

Eckart,  we  are  told,  was  the  greatest  hero  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  life  he  had  saved.  The 
result  of  this  and  other  important  services  was  that  the  hero 
became  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  state,  and  stood  next  to  the 
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throne.  His  enemies  then  plotted  and  represented  that  he  wished 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole  realm,  and  that  he  had 
already  gained  the  fiivour  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  The  dulce's 
jealousy  was  excited  by  slanders ;  but — fearing  to  attack  Eckart 
himself — he  listened  too  willingly  to  a  false  accusation  of  treason 
preferred  against  two  of  the  hero's  sons,  who  were  seized  and 
con6ned  in  one  of  the  ducal  castles.  Their  elder  brother  had 
already  fallen  on  the  battle-field,  where  the  duke's  life  had  been 
saved  by  Eckart.  His  third  surviving  son,  Conrad,  having  boldly 
demanded  that  his  brothers  should  be  liberated,  was  also  accused 
of  treason,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  the  three  sons  of  Eckart  were 
put  to  death.  • 

'  When  he  heard  that  his  sons  were  slain,  he  was  so  torn  with 
grief  and  rage,  that  he  lost  his  senses.  He  left  his  fortress,  and 
wandered  into  a  vast  wood,  where  he  roamed  about  like  a  wild 
beast,  and  satisfied  his  hunger  with  roots  and  herbs.  When  some- 
times light  broke  in  upon  his  mind,  and  he  remembered  the  death 
of  his  children,  he  tore  his  gray  hair  from  his  head,  and  cried  aloud, 
"  My  sons !  my  sons  !"....  Meanwhile  the  duke  was  uneasy 
when  he  heard  that  Eckart  had  escaped,  and  that  no  man  knew 
his  hiding-place.  One  morning  all  the  duke's  followers  and 
huntsmen  were  summoned  to  go  in  many  parties,  to  explore  the 
forest  and  all  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  Burgimdy,  attended  by 
his  squire,  rode  at  the  head  of  one  party.  The  day  was  spent  in 
endeavours  to  find  Eckart;  but  the  duke  would  not  leave  the 
forest  even  when  the  sun  was  going  down,  for  he  said  that  he 
could  not  sleep  securely  in  his  castle  until  the  traitor  Eckart  was 
found  and  imprisoned.  .  .  . 

•  After  sunset  the  sky  was  overclouded,  and  a  black  thunder- 
storm lowered  over  the  wood  ;  the  wind  howled  among  the  trees, 
the  rain  fell  fast,  and  lightnings  glittered  among  the  branches  of 
the  oaks.  The  duke  rode  as  fast  as  he  could  through  the  twilight, 
and  lost  himself  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  while  the  squire  lost  all 
trace  of  his  master.  And  now  the  exhausted  steed  which  carried 
Burgundy  stumbled  over  a  fallen  oak  and  was  lamed,  while  all 
the  huntsmen  and  followers  were  far  beyond  the  sound  of  their 
master's  cries.  He  called  loudly  for  help, -until  his  voice  failed, 
and  he  was  faint  and  despairing,  when  a  tall  old  man,  with  long 
gray  hair,  made  his  way  through  a  thicket,  and— coming  near  the 
duke — stood  and  g-ized  earnestly  upon  him.     Burgundy  prayed 
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the  stranger  to  show  pity,  and  to  guide  him  out  of  the  wood ;  but 
the  old  man  drew  bis  sword,  and  raised  it  over  the  head  of  the 
trembling  duke.  In  another  moment  the  sword  was  put  back  inte 
its  sheath,  the  stranger  grasped  the  hand  of  Burgundy,  and  led 
him  along  until  he  fell  to  the  ground  exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
terror;  then  the  old  man  lifted  his  companion  and  carried  him. 
They  had  proceeded  some  distance  in  this  way,  when  the  squire 
found  them,  and  gave  his  assistance.  He  climbed  to  the  top  of  a 
lofty  fir-tree,  and  was  glad  to  discover  the  light  of  a  cottago 
twinkling  not  very  far  off.  Having  descended,  he  pointed  out 
the  way  to  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  while  the  old  man,  still  carrying 
Burgundy,  followed  but  spoke  not  a  word.  .  .  .  When  they  had 
entered  the  cottage,  the  stranger  relieved  himself  of  his  burden, 
and  gently  placed  the  duke  in  a  recumbent  position.  Then  the  old 
man  stepped  to  the  shaded  side  of  the  room  where  his  features 
were  hidden.  "  I  feel  assured,"  said  Burgundy,  "that  I  shall  not 
long  survive  this  night  of  terror ;  and  now,  old  man,  step  forward, 
and  let  me  see  your  face,  that  I  may  reward  you  for  your  service. 
You  have  saved  my  life,  though,  at  first,  you  drew  your  sword 
against  me.  I  know  not  why  you  did  that ;  but  I  know  that  one 
man  (if  still  living)  might  have  justly  slain  me — for  I  slew  his 
three  sons ! " 

'  The  old  man  stepped  out  from  the  corner  and  stood  in  the 
light,  so  that  his  face  was  clearly  seen ;  but  he  spoke  not  a  word. 
The  duke  gazed  upon  that  sorrowful  face  and  recognised  the 
features  ;  then,  trembling  and  kneeling,  he  exclaimed  : — ''  Can  it  be 
possible,  that  I  owe  my  life  to  the  man  whem  I  made  childless?  " 

' "  Say  no  more  !  "  said  the  old  man ;  "  it  is  enough.  You  know 
now  that  Eckart  is  true." ' 

Several  stories  of  the  class  to  which  *  True  Eckart '  belongs — 
and  such  as  '  Fair  Eckbert,'  *  The  Runenberg,'  and  Die  Elf  en — make 
*  Phantasus  '  a  book  that  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those 
who  care  nothing  for  the  romantic  theory  of  poetry. 

In  1819,  or  soon  after  a  visit  to  London,  (where  he  collected 
materials  for  the  study  of  English  dramatic  literature)  Tieck 
deserted  the  Romantic  School,  and  began  to  write  novels  founded 
on  real  life.  The  change  was  accepted  by  some  as  an  improve- 
ment, but  there  were  other  readers  who  thought  that  fairies, 
dreaming   or  half-intelligent  trees   and  wild   flowers,  enchanted 
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birds,  and  even  tbe  witches,  young  and  old,  to  which  we  were 
introduced  by  '  Phantasus,'  were  better  than  Tieck's  additions  to 
the  pile  of  historical  (?)  novels  and  romances. 

In  his  Dichterlehen  ('  Lives  of  Poets  ')  Tieck  is  presumptuous 
enough  to  introduce  us  to Shaksp^are !  Some  of  the  dia- 
logues in  this  audacious  novel  ai'e  clever  and  the  style  is  good  of 
its  kind ;  but  these  subordinate  merits  can  hardly  make  amends 
for  the  wiiter's  error  in  the  choice  of  a  subject.  There  is,  however, 
one  trait  for  which  Tieck  deserves  credit — he  represents  the 
greatest  of  all  dramatic  writers  as  a  modest  young  man.  Shak- 
speare,  who  is  a  lawyer's  clerk  (as  Tieck  supposes),  goes,  in  company 
with  his  theatrical  friends,  Kit  Marlowe  and  Robert  Greene,  to 
consult  a  fortune-telling  astrologer,  who,  by  means  of  a  pack  of 
cards,  can  predict  future  events.  The  seer's  prediction  that  the 
unassuming  lawyer's  clerk  will,  some  day,  be  more  celebrated  than 
his  friends,  excites  Marlowe's  loud,  derisive  laughter,  which  how- 
ever betrays  some  vexation. 

*  "  By  Saint  George !  "  exclaimed  Marlowe — striking  his  fist 
upon  the  table  so  as  to  make  all  the  cards  dance  about — "but  the 
prophet  has  made  a  rare,  absurd  guess  at  last! — What  say  you  to 
it,  Mr.  Cleik  ?  " — This  is  addressed  to  Shakspeare.  ...  "  Why, 
you  are  an  idiot ;  a  miserable  old  imbecile  ! "  Marlowe  continued, 
turning  to  the  astrologer,  "  and  we  are  still  greater  fools,  to  come 
here  and  pay  money  for  such  low,  commonplace  imposition  as  this! 
However,  I  will  take  care  to  let  the  stupid  public  know  how 
grossly  you  cheat  them.  You  have  fairly  exposed  yourself  now, 
you  old  necromancer  I" 

'  "  Blind  and  arrogant  man  ! "  said  the  magician  indignantly — 
putting  on  his  cap  and  assuming  a  commanding  attitude — "  say 
just  what  you  please  ! — You  have  drawn  the  bolt  from  my  lips, 
and  have  allowed  words  to  escape  that  I  intended  to  retain  as 
prisoners  in  my  own  breast,  lest  they  should  blanch  your  cheeks 
and  quench  that  brightness  in  your  eyes.  What  care  I  for  your 
fame  and  your  perishable  works  ? — your  own  life  will  be  of  still 
shorter  duration.  ,  .  .  Not  a  month,  not  a  week  will  pass  before 
you  are  snatched  away  by  a  violent  death !".... 

'Both Greene  and  Mailowe  were  pale  and  meditative  when  they 
walked  down  the  stairs  and  crossed  the  court  leading  into  the 
street,  now  dim  in  the  twilight.  ... 
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* "  Put  away  all  that  nonsense  out  of  your  head,  my  friend,"  said 
Marlowe  to  Greene.  .  .  . 

* "  You  are  yourself  more  disturbed,"  said  Greene, "  than  I  have 
ever  seen  you  before." ' 

This  novel  was  recommended  by  lively  dialogues  and  by  such 
portraitures  of  English  life  as  many  readers  accepted  for  truth. 
Success  induced  the  author  to  write  his  '  Poet's  Death,'  a  tragic 
novel  founded  on  the  more  romantic  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Camoens. 

Several  other  novels  produced  by  Tieck  after  he  had  left  the 
Romantic  School  were  more  or  less  intended  to  express  special 
tendencies.  In  '  The  Young  Master-Joiner  '  he  wrote  vaguely  of 
the  elevation  of  the  working  classes,  and  in  Vittoria  Accorombona 
(one  of  the  worst  of  all  his  novels)  he  suggested  '  the  emancipation 
of  women.' 

The  unfinished  novel  Der  AufruJir  in  den  Cei^emien  ('  The  Insur- 
rection in  the  Ceveunes  ')  meddled  with  subjects  better  left  alone 
by  writers  of  fiction,  who,  in  their  '  religious  novels,'  succeed  too 
often  in  making  religion  seem  fictitious.  Tieck  fails  to  make  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  religion  long  cherished  by  the 
Cevennes  people  and  the  stern  fanaticism  to  which  they  were 
excited  by  Louis  XIV.  and  his  '  dragonnades.' 

One  of  the  more  remarkable  parts  of  the  story  describes  the 
conversion  of  a  spy  who,  disguised  as  a  peasant,  has  entered  one 
of  the  secret  Camisard  conventicles.  There  is  some  graphic  power 
in  Tieck's  descriptions  of  scenery  in  this  part  of  the  story;  but  the 
good  taste  of  introducing  such  a  subject  as  personal  religion  in  a 
work  of  fiction  may  be  questioned,  and  the  account  given  of  the 
so-called  '  conversion  '  of  the  spy  is  theatrical  and  shallow,  though 
it  was  probably  intended  to  be  reverent.  Thus  the  spy  describes 
his  visit  to  the  conventicle  : — 

*  As  we  advanced  furtlier  among  the  hills,  there  passed  us — 
going  stealthily  along  the  narrow  footpath — several  dimly-seen 
figures.  Following  them,  we  arrived,  after  a  two  miles'  walk,  at 
a  solitary  barn-like  shed.  They  knocked  at  the  door,  and  it  was 
opened.  I  cannot  describe  the  sensation  with  which  I  entered, 
to  play  my  part  as  one  of  this  assembly  of  fanatical  peasants.  I 
felt  a  shudder  of  horror  pass,  at  once,  through  soul  and  body. 
Some  were  kneeling ;  others  were  standing.  I  took  my  place 
•mong  the  latter,  and  endeavoured  to  imitate  their  demeanour,  s( 
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as  to  Rvoid  detection.  All,  for  a  time,  went  on  quietly.  Every 
eye  was  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  only  a  few  aged  women 
interrupted  the  silence  by  their  muttering  of  psalms;  but,  sud- 
denly, a  boy  of  about  eight  years  old  fell  frj  the  ground  and 
struggled  as  in  convulsions.  My  feeling  of  aversion  was  at  its 
height ;  for  I  was  now  an  eye-witness  of  that  gross  fanaticism  of 
which  the  mere  description  had  so  long  offended  my  reason.' 

The  conversion  that  so  soon  follows  aversion  has  no  sufficient 
psychological  motives,  but  seems  to  have  been  physical,  or,  at  the 
best,  imaginative,  and  by  no  means  deep  and  true.  It  is  followed 
by  an  excitement  thus  described  : — 

*  The  assembly  broke  up,  and  the  worshippers  went  forth  to 
find  their  ways  to  their  several  places  of  abode.  .  .  . 

'  I  followed  them,  and — like  one  introduced  to  a  new  world — 
returned  down  the  valley  and  plunged  into  the  densest  part  of  the 
forest.  "  What  is  Nature  ?  "  I  had  often  asked,  when,  in  a  fit  of 
imaginative  inspiration,  I  had  roamed  far  among  wooded  hills  and 
green  valleys,  decked  in  all  the  lights  and  shades  of  morning,  or 
fanned  by  the  light  wind,  and  breathing  a  charm  to  lull  the  heart 
in  soothing  dreams.  Now  I  could  understand  the  deep  voice  of 
lamentation  in  the  forest,  on  the  mountain,  and  in  the  murmuring 
etreani.  I  could  hear  and  understand  it  now  as  the  voice  of 
the  Eternal  Himself  uttering  His  sympathy  with  all  His  creatures. 
His  voice  seemed  sounding  from  every  wave  of  the  river,  and 
whispering  from  everj'  leaf  and  twig  of  the  forest.  All  things 
around  me  seemed  to  rebuke  me  for  my  past,  cold,  unbelieving, 
and  indolent  existence.  I  thought,  at  once,  of  the  past  and  of  the 
future.  Every  thought  was  a  prayer,  and  my  heart  was  melted 
down  to  one  feeling  of  devotion.  I  plunged  into  the  deepes 
recesses  of  the  wood,  and  gave  free  vent  to  ray  tears.'  .  .  . 

This  excitement  subsides,  and  the  new  convert  is  described  a 
wandering  on  until  he  reaches  a  desolate  landscape,  where  no 
tree,  not  even  a  shrub,  casts  a  shade  all  around.  There  is  scarcely 
a  patch  of  grass  on  the  dry,  white  soil  of  limestone  :  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  travel,  solitary  blocks  or  massive  groups  of  limestone  are 
seen,  some  splintered  by  frost,  so  as  to  resemble  rudely  forms  of 
men,  cattle,  and  houses.  It  is  a  confusing  and  wearisome  prospect 
of  bare  shingle  on  the  mountain-side,  and  far  down  below  lies  a 
gloomv  and  lonesome  little  town.  '  Here,'  says  the  visitor  to  the 
Caimsarda,  '  I  lay  down  in  weariness  and  gazed  cdround  me  on  the 
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Bcene  of  desolation  and  upwards  on  the  dark-blue  sky.  A  strange 
change  of  thoughts  and  feelings  came  upon  me  here.  I  cannot,  in 
any  words  I  know,  express  how  entirely,  how  suddenly,  every 
sentiment  of  belief,  every  noble,  inspiring  thought,  vanished — 
died  away — and  left  me  utterly  disconsolate.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  Nature,  the  whole  creation,  and  man,  its  greatest  problem, 
with  all  his  marvellous  powers  and  all  his  weakness  and  pitiable 
dependence  on  these  external  elements  were  changed  for  me ;  how 
hopeless  and  dreary,  nay,  how  absurd  and  contemptible  all  things 
now  appeared  to  me — to  me  who  had  so  lately  seen  all  things  in 
a  new,  celestial  light!— I  could  not  repress  my  scorn — I  could  not 
control  myself;  but  gave  vent  to  a  cynical,  despairing  laugh  at 
the  whole  world,  as  I  now  saw  it.  There  was  no  immortal  soul  j 
nothing  but  absurdity,  objectless  existence,  and  miserable  delusion 
in  all  that  creeps,  swims,  or  flies,  and,  most  of  all,  in  this  head  of 
mine  (the  crown  of  the  visible  creation,  forsooth  !)  that  thinks  and 
mourns,  and,  at  intervals,  must  condescend  to  the  lowly  necessity 
of  eating,  to  support  this  wretchedness  called  life.  Oh  let  me  bury 
Buch  morbid  thoughts  in  silence  I  Annihilation — dead,  cold 
negation — seemed  to  me  better  than  all  the  sum  of  being.  Faith 
and  hope  and  my  whole  inner  life  were,  for  the  time,  extin- 
guished, and  long  and  difficult  was  my  return  to  the  cheerful, 
breathing  world.* 

These  passages  have  been  referred  to  as  dramatic  and  powerful ; 
but  they  are  mostly  theatrical,  and  convey  a  shallow  notion  of 
religious  sentiments.  Feelings  and  convictions  that  are  worthy 
to  be  called  spiritual  are  not  liable  to  be  changed  by  a  physical 
accident  like  this  of  wandering  out  of  a  wood  into  a  mountain- 
limestone  district,  however  barren  and  lonesome  it  may  appear. 
This  story  of  the  Camisards,  though  admired  by  many  readers, 
was  judiciously  left  unfinished. 

Tieck's  imaginative  powers  were  far  greater  than  any  possessed 
by  his  friends  the  Schlegels,  and  his  influence  on  the  poetic 
literature  of  his  times  was  important.  His  romantic  friends 
described  him  as  *  the  rival  of  Goethe.' 

The  fictions  of  Tieck  and  his  friends  were  all  sober  and  practical 
when  compared  with  the  diablerie  written  by  Hoffmann,  who,  iu 
the  order  of  time,  precedes  the  writers  of  the  Later  Romantio 
School.  It  is  only  fair  to  them  to  say  that  they  are  not  repre- 
sented by  the  author  of  the  '  Night  Pieces/  and  other  tales  of  the 
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same  character.  But  on  account  of  his  fantastic  style  and  the 
merits  of  such  a  story  as  '  Master  Martin,'  he  may  be  named  here 
in  association  with  the  later  romantic  authors.  The  error  of 
describing  him  as  a  follower  of  Jean  Paul  hardly  needs  a  word  to 
refute  it.  As  we  have  seen,  Jean  Paul  has  often  a  good  meaning 
which  he  is  pleased  to  express  in  a  rococo  manner,  while  Hoff- 
mann has  delight  in  the  excesses  of  a  morbid  imagination.  Hia 
works  had  in  their  day  a  considerable  popularity  in  Germany, 
and  some  influence  on  cotemporary  French  literature. 

Eenst  Theodok  "Wixhelm  Hoffmank  (who  styled  himself 
Amadeus  Hoff*mann)  was  bom  at  Konigsberg  in  1776.  He  studied 
law,  and  held  several  inferior  offices  under  government  until  1806, 
when  war  deprived  him  of  his  means  of  subsistence.  He  was 
afterwards  engaged  as  music-director  at  Bamberg,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  theatres  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  but  found  time  to 
write  many  grotesqiie  and  horrible  fictions  and  some  stories  of  a 
better  description.     He  died  in  1822. 

His  *  Fantastic  Pieces  in  Callot's  Manner '  belong  to  the  gro> 
tesque  department,  but  include  one  good  fiction — *  The  Story  of 
the  Golden  Pot,'  Other  clever  pieces — such  as  the  shorter  novels 
•  Master  Martin,'  *  Fraulein  von  Scudery,'  and  the  *  Doge  und 
Dogaressa' — may  be  found  in  a  series  of  tales  entitled  'The 
Brothers  of  Serapion.'  Jean  Paul  said — with  reference  to  such 
dreams  as  are  found  in  the  *  Night-Pieces ' — that  *  belladonna ' 
(deadly  night-shade)  *  was  Hoffmann's  muse,'  and  the  criticism 
may  be  applied  to  several  other  wild  fictions  that  may  be  left 
minamed. 

Hoffmann  had  versatile  talents.  He  composed  music,  drew 
some  clever  caricatiu-es  of  Napoleon,  and  wrote  musical  criticisms 
in  a  rhapsodical  style  that  was  too  often  imitated.  His  audacity 
in  narrating  as  facts  the  most  marvellous  adventures  is  his  chief 
trait,  and  he  does  not  condescend  to  give  explanations  according 
to  the  method  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  One  of  his  more  sober  stories 
may  be  noticed  to  show  something  of  his  manner. 

In  the  tale  here  abridged  Hoffmann  describes,  in  a  lively  style, 
an  adventure  in  Berlin.  The  writer  of  the  story,  strolling  in  the 
Thiergarten,  was  listening  to  some  indifferent  music,  when  his 
attention  was  attracted  to  a  stranger — a  tall  old  gentleman,  who 
spoke  disrespectfully  of  the  Berlin  opera,  and  particularly  of  the 
performance  of  Gluck'a  music.     After  some  conversation  with  the 
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stranger  (who  has  a  highly  intellectual  expression  when  he  talks 
of  music),  the  author  receives  an  invitation,  and  pays  a  visit  to  an 
obscure  part  of  Berlin,  where  the  old  man  lias  his  lodgings.  It 
soon  becomes  evident  that  the  critic  who  condemns  the  13evliu 
opera  knows  something  of  music. 

'  I  shall  now  give^ou,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  'some  notion  of 
the  style  in  which  Gluck's  music  ought  to  be  played.' 

So  saying,  he  opened  a  pianoforte  and  a  music-book,  which 
was  labelled  on  the  back  as  if  it  contained  the  opera  '  Armida.' 
There  was,  in  fact,  nothing  in  the  volume  except  blank  paper. 
*  You  will  please  turn  over  the  pages  for  me,'  said  the  stranger, 
and  the  author  obeyed. 

*  Now  comes  the  overture  ! '  said  the  old  man,  and  immediately 
began  to  play  in  a  masterly  style  the  introduction.  Almost  every 
note  was  exactlj'  correct  according  to  the  best  edition  of  the  opera. 
In  the  following  Allegro  the  leading  subjects  were  given,  with 
several  genial  variations  and  bold  modulations  that  excited 
wonder.  The  face  of  the  player  glowed  with  enthusiasm ;  hia 
features  assumed  now  a  stern  expression,  then  an  air  of  sadness, 
and  while  he  played,  as  if  from  the  full  score,  his  voice  would 
imitate,  now  and  then,  the  low  muttering  of  the  drums.  At  the 
close  of  the  overture,  he  leaned  back,  in  the  chair,  closed  his  eyes, 
and  rested  a  few  moments. 

*  Now,' said  he,  'we  will  have  Arraida's  grand  scena.^  Then 
he  sang,  now  in  low,  then  in  high  and  thrilling  tones.  Love, 
hate,  despair,  and  madness,  all  were  expressed  with  intense  feeling. 
His  voice  seemed  to  have  recovered  all  its  youthful  qualities.  'I 
trembled,'  says  the  writer,  '  while  he  was  singing,  and,  when  he 
ended,  I  exclaimed,  "  What  can  this  mean  ? — Who  are  you  ?  " 

*  He  arose  and  looked  at  me  with  an  earnest  expression ;  then 
took  up  the  candle  and  walked  out  of  the  room.  I  had  been  left 
in  the  dark  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  door  was 
opened.  There  stood  a  tall  figure  richly  dressed  as  for  attendance 
at  Court,  and  with  a  small  sword  at  his  side.  He  held  the 
lighted  candle  in  his  hand.  I  stood  dumb  with  amazement.  He 
stepped  towards  me,  grasped  my  hand  gently,  and  said,  with  a 
peculiar  smile,  "I  am  the  Ritter — Gltjck.'" 

This  adventure, Hoffmann  assures  us,  took  place  at  Berlin  in  1809. 
We  may  add  that  the  composer  Gluck  died  at  Vienna  in  1787,  The 
difficulty  suggested  by  these  dates  is,  however,  a  trifle  when 
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compared  witb  ♦he  wonders  that  in  other  stories  are  found  mixed 
with  a  dry  stntement  of  facts  in  every-day  life  and  with  the  coldest 
and  most  sceptical  reflections.  But  enough  of  a  class  of  fictions 
that  were  once  more  popular  than  any  of  the  romances  of  better 
tendency  which  we  have  still  to  notice. 

Tieck,  Brentano,  Arnim,  Fouque,  and  Hoffmann  might  all  be 
classed  together  as  writers  of  romances  in  which  will  be  found  a 
fantastic  mixture  of  scenes  from  real  life  with  grotesque  or 
visionary  adventures.  But  Hoffmann  stands  almost  alone  as  a 
fantastic  dreamer,  and  it  would  be  erroneous  to  confuse  with  his 
morbid  stories  such  romances  as  were  written  by  Feiedrich 
Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouqtj£  (1777-1843),  a  romancist  whose 
early  popularity  was  revived  in  recent  years  by  the  influence  of 
the  English  author  of  *  The  Heir  of  RedclyfTe.'  A  good  meaning 
is  often  expressed  by  means  of  a  fantastic  narrative  in  Fnuqu^'s 
best  fictions,  and  his  wildest  dreams  have  sometimes  a  clear  inter- 
pretation. He  leads  his  readers  through  enchanted  forests  and 
among  mysterious  wandering  knights,  gnomes,  fairies,  '  kobolds,' 
and  talking  waterfalls;  but  we  come  out  of  the  wood,  at  last, 
and  find  a  moral  interest  in  the  wonders  through  which  we  have 
been  led. 

The  well-known  story  of  *  Undine '  (1819),  which  was  trans- 
lated into  almost  all  European  languages,  is  the  author's  best 
work.  He  might  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  the  fiction,  either 
from  the  Entretiens  du  Comte  de  Gabalis,  by  the  French  Abb^  de 
Montfaucon  de  Villars  (a  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century),  or, 
more  probably,  from  the  strange  romance,  Der  Ritter  von  Stnufen- 
berff,  which  was  written  in  the  fifteenth  century,  or  earlier.  Its 
story  has,  however,  no  close  resemblance  to  that  of  'Undine,' 
which  is  too  well  known  to  be  further  described  here. 

Of  other  tales  by  Fouque — such  as  *  The  Magic  Ring,'  Thio- 
dolph  the  Icelander,'  and  '  Sintram  ' — it  may  at  least  be  said  that, 
as  their  incidents  are  too  visionary  to  be  mistaken  for  realities, 
they  are  more  harmless  than  novels  that  misrepresent  facts  in 
social  life,  or  serve  as  vehicles  of  sectarian  or  political  satire. 

Instead  of  merely  naming  or  noticing  very  briefly  several 
romances  by  Fouque  and  other  writers  of  the  school  to  which  he 
belonged,  it  may  be  better  to  give  a  summary  of  one  of  his  shorter 
stories  as  a  specimen  of  fictions  that  may  be  styled  ethical  and 
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symbolical.  It  should  be  premised  that,  in  old  German  demono- 
logy,  the  *  kobold  '  or  <  hausgeist '  is  a  ghost  of  domesticated  habiti 
■who  is  attached  to  some  locality  or  homestead,  where  he  is  often 
found  harmless,  or  even  useful  (likeMilton's  'lubber-fiend'),  though 
he  demands  respectful  treatment,  and  can,  at  times,  be  spiteful  and 
mischievous.  In  tJie  following  story  it  will  be  easily  guessed 
what  human  passion  is  symbolised  by  the  '  hausgeist,  Redmantle.' 
The  whole  story  may  be  described  as  a  moral  truth  decorated  with 
picturesque  scenery. 

Berthold,  we  are  told,  was  an  enterprising  commercial  man, 
who  was  very  eager  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  On  one  of  his 
long  and  solitary  journeys,  when  travelling  on  horseback  and 
carrying  with  him  much  gold,  he  lost  his  way  in  a  hilly  and' 
thickly  wooded  district,  and  began  to  feel  anxious,  if  not  fearful, 
*  when  the  twilight  gathered  over  the  oak-trees  around  him,  and 
no  path  was  visible. 

*  He  now  felt  assured  that  he  had  wandered  into  a  very  lonely  part 
of  the  country;  for  even  the  wild  animals,  which  came  out  from  the 
thickets,  looked  upon  him  without  fear;  they  seemed,  indeed, 
altogether  unacquainted  with  the  dangerous  powers  of  man ; 
while  the  gray  owls,  with  melancholy  hootings,  fluttered  about 
bis  shoulders  so  nearly,  that  he  often  bowed  his  head  to  prevent 
their  flying  in  his  face.  Berthold  felt  so  lonely  that  the  face  of 
any  honest  man  would  have  been  the  most  pleasant  sight  in  the 
world,  and  great  was  his  pleasure  when  he  saw  a  man  dressed  in 
the  garb  of  a  charcoal-burner.  In  reply  to  Berthold's  questions, 
the  stranger  pointed  the  way  to  his  lonely  hut  in  the  forest,  and 
offered  to  the  traveller  a  night's  secure  rest  and  guidance  on  his 
way  in  the  morning.  Though  Berthold  could  not  distinctly  see 
the  face  of  his  friend,  he  followed  him  until  he  came  to  his  lonely 
hut.'  ... 

Soon  after  Berthold  had  entered  the  hut  and  had  been  made 
welcome  by  all  the  charcoal-burner's  family,  the  door  was  gently 
opened,  and  *  a  gray-headed,  quiet-looking  old  man  of  low  stature 
entered,  and  accosted  all  the  family  in  a  friendly  way,  but  gazed 
with  an  expression  of  wonder  on  the  stranger.  Berthold  returned 
the  look  in  a  similar  style,  while  the  new-comer  went  to  the  round 
table  and  took  a  seat  on  the  lowest  stool,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  left  vacant  for  him.  There  was  an  expression  of  sorrow  on 
his  face,  which  excited  the  sympathy  of  Berthold,  who  wished  to 
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ask  if  this  was  the  grandfather  of  the  children.  But  the  old  man 
folded  his  hands,  and  asked  the  host  if  he  was  ready  for  evening- 
prayer.  At  this  question  the  hushand  immediately  began  to  sing 
the  old  hymn — 

"  Now  all  the  woods  are  sleeping. 
Peace  over  all  is  spread  " —      • 

while  his  wife  and  all  the  children  joined  softly  in  the  melody. 
But  the  voice  of  the  old  man  was  predominant,  and  he  expressed, 
by  several  angry  glances,  his  displeasure  against  Berthold,  who 
did  not  sing.  When  the  hymn  and  the  evening-pi-ayer  were 
concluded,  the  dwarf  suddenly  rose  and  left  the  house  ;  but,  after 
closing  the  door,  he  opened  it  again  for  a  moment,  and,  looking 
in,  threw  upon  Berthold  such  a  fierce  and  angry  glance,  that  our 
traveller  was  amazed  at  the  sudden  change  of  a  countenance  lately 
composed  in  an  expression  of  quietness  and  devotion. 

' "  This  is  not  the  old  man's  usual  way,"  said  the  charcoal-burner, 
as  an  apology  to  Berthold. 

* "  He  is  crazy,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  Berthold. 

*"He  may  be,"  said  the  host;  "but  he  is  quite  harmless:  at 
least  he  has  not  done  any  harm  here  for  a  long  time.  You  need 
have  no  fear,  though  he  has  free  entrance  into  our  house  at  all 
hours  of  the  night.  The  door  of  the  chamber  where  you  must 
sleep  does  not  shut,  and  the  old  man  often  wanders  into  that 
chamber ;  but  I  assure  you  he  will  not  hurt  you,  nor  will  he  even 
disturb  you,  if  you  are  as  sleepy  as  myself ;  for,  as  you  must  have 
observed,  he  has  a  very  light  tread,  and  glides  about  like  a  ghost." 
At  this  story  Berthold  tried  to  smile,  but  he  did  not  feel  easy  in 
such  mysterious  circumstances.' 

Some  sleepless  hours  passed  away  slowly,  and,  about  midnight, 
the  avaricious  traveller  opened  his  portmanteau,  to  see  that  his 
gold  was  all  safe.  He  hardly  knew  whether  he  was  waking  or 
dreaming,  when  he  imagined  that  he  saw,  close  beside  his  bed, 
the  face  of  the  gray  old  man,  who  was  also  looking  eagerly  at  the 
money !  '  "  I  love,"  said  he,  "  to  see  such  shining  gold  as  you 
have  here  I  Yet  I  know  where  there  is  far  more  of  it — gold — 
heaps  of  gold — plenty.  ...  I  will  show  you  if  you  will  come 
with  me.  It  is  under  the  earth — in  the  forest — under  the  moor- 
land."   The  speaker's  face  showed  strange  excitement. 

'  "  Well ;  if  I  venture  to  go  with  you  ?  "  said  Berthold. 
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*  "  I  will  be  back  in  a  minute,"  said  the  old  man,  going  out  of 
the  chamber.     "  T  must  put  on  ray  mantle." 

'He  had  not  been  out  of  the  chamber  more  than  a  minute, 
•when  another  figure  entered.  This  seemed  taller  than  the  former 
one,  and  was  covered  from  head  to  foot  in  a  blood-red  mantle. 
"  Now,"  said  Redraautlb,  "  come  along !  Let  us  hasten  to  the 
forest  I " 

*  Berthold  seized  his  weapons.  "  With  you  !  "  he  exclaimed : 
**I  will  not  leave  the  house  with  you  1  Where  is  the  little  old 
man?" 

* "  Ha  !  you  do  not  know  me  in  this  dress ! "  said  Eedmantle, 
throwing  back  the  red  cloak  from  his  face.  Berthold  recognised 
the  features  of  the  dwarf ;  but  their  quiet  aspect  was  changed  into 
a  fierce  and  eager  expression.'  .  .  . 

Soon  afterwards,  the  intruder,  offended  by  Berthold's  refusal  to 
assist  in  digging  for  gold,  suddenly  left  the  hut  and  hastened 
away  into  the  forest.  The  traveller,  excited  by  the  hope  of 
finding  great  treasure,  at  length  resolved  to  follow  the  tempter. 
*  Courage  1 '  said  he,  as  he  rode  into  the  forest,  '  the  adventure  of 
this  night  may  make  me  a  wealthy  man  I ' 

*  He  had  hardly  uttered  these  words,  when,  turning  his  head, 
he  saw  Redmantle  close  beside  him.  The  apparition  seemed  to 
have  heard  the  soliloquy,  and  nodded  his  head  in  approbation  of 
the  resolution  of  Berthold,  who  now  endeavoured  to  maintain  all 
the  courage  he  had  summoned,  but  could  not  speak  a  word  to  hia 
strange  companion.  Redmantle  soon  broke  the  silence  by  saying, 
*'  I  say,  my  friend,  I  have  had  a  very  dull  life  for  some  years 
with  the  poor  charcoal-burner  and  hia  family  there.  The  perpetual 
psalm-singing  and  praying  quite  wore  me  down,  until  I  became  a 
little,  feeble,  low-spirited  old  man,  such  as  you  saw.  But  your 
coming  at  first  excited  me  strangely,  and  then  encouraged  me  to 
return  to  my  old  ways  again.  I  saw  in  you  something  that 
reminded  me  of  my  former  self;  for  I  know  you  love  hunting  for 
gold  as  I  used  to  love  it,  and  as  I  love  it  now  again.  How  the 
company  of  a  fellow-spirit  animates  me  !  You  see  how  much  I 
have  grown  in  one  night ;  and  I  shall  now  continue  to  grow  higher 
and  higher  still  !  But  no  more  words !  Let  us  dig  for  the  gold  ! 
You  see  that  hillock  ?  There  it  lies !  Ho,  ho !  the  charcoal- 
burner  is  too  stupid  for  this  work.  I  could  never  excite  him  ta 
it.     Come  alongr  1 " 
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*  Berthold  dismounted,  and  after  tying  the  bridle  to  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  followed  the  apparition  to  the  hillock,  which  was  covered 
with  the  cones  of  the  fir-tree,  "  Dig — dig,"  said  Redmantle ;  and 
Berthold  began  to  turn  up  the  earth  with  his  dagger,  while  his 
companion  laboured  violently  with  his  bare  hands,  tearing  up  the 
ground,  until  they  discovered  two  earthen  vessels,  which  broke 
in  pieces,  and  disclosed  their  contents — mere  ashes ! 

'  At  this  disappointment  the  restless  demon  began  to  wring  his 
hands,  moaned  dismally,  and  pointed  to  another  hillock.  Berthold 
followed,  and  both  began  to  dig ;  but  their  efforts  ended  again  in 
the  same  disappointment — they  found  nothing  but  ashes  !  From 
one  hillock  they  passed  to  another,  and  laboured  vainly,  again  and 
again,  until  our  traveller  was  exhausted,  but  still  durst  not  dis- 
obey the  commands  of  Redmantle,  who,  becoming  more  and  more 
exasperated  and  violent,  struck  his  fists  against  the  ground  until 
sparks  flew  from  it,  and  angrily  accused  Berthold  of  having  found 
and  secretly  buried  the  gold  again,  instead  of  sharing  it  fairly. 
The  red  mantle  streamed  in  the  air,  the  figure  of  the  spectre  rose 
higher  and  higher,  and  assumed  violent  and  threatening  attitudes, 
until  Berthold  caught  a  glimpse  of  morning  light,  and  heard  the 
cock  crow  and  the  morning-bell  tolling  in  a  neighbouring  village. 
Redmantle  was  seen  no  more  by  our  traveller,  who  soon  found  his 
steed,  and  rode  away,  hardly  able  to  determine  whether  he  had 
been  awake  or  dreaming  during  the  night.  .  .  . 

*  Yeai-s  passed  away  and,  once  more,  Berthold,  in  one  of  his  long 
journeys,  found  that  his  road  led  him  near  the  great  forest.  He 
felt  a  longing  to  see  once  more  the  charcoal-burner's  hut,  and  to 
hear  the  sequel  of  Red  mantle's  history.  Late  one  evening,  he 
arrived  at  the  lowly  dwelling,  and  was  recognised  by  all  the 
family.  All  things  here  seemed  unchanged,  except  that  the 
children  had  grown  taller.  Again  the  family  were  assembled 
around  the  table  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  and  Berthold  saw,  with 
some  dread,  the  same  low  stool  left  vacant  for  the  unearthly 
visitor.  The  host  seemed  to  guess  the  thoughts  of  his  visitor  and 
said  : — "  Sir,  I  know  not  what  passed  between  you  and  our  other 
visitor,  when  you  lodged  with  us  some  years  ago ;  but  I  assure 
you  that,  after  that  time,  we  had  great  trouble  with  him.  He 
had  been  so  much  excited  by  your  presence  that,  night  after 
night,  when  you  had  gone  away,  he  was  roaming  through  the 
foiest  and  disturbing  our  household.    But  all  that  is  over,  and  he 
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is  again  subdued.  .  .  .  When  aur  own  minds  are  subject  to  evil 
passions,  we  are  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  such  a  visitor  as  Red- 
mantle.  ...  It  is  our  time  for  prayer,  and  I  trust  you  will  join 
in  our  devotion." 

*  Then  the  father  began  the  old  hymn,  and  the  children  and 
Berthold  joined  in  singing : — 

"Now  all  the  woods  are  sleeping, 
Peace  over  all  is  spread."  ' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  above  is  not  a  common 
ghost-story,  but  a  dream  with  a  truth  in  it.  The  poor  charcoal- 
burner,  who  had  once  been  vexed  and  haunted  by  avarice,  had  so 
far  subdued  the  passion  that  it  might  be  aptly  represented  as  a 
feeble  old  man ;  but  the  presence  of  the  covetous  trader,  acting  by 
a  powerful  sympathy,  called  again  into  life  the  demoniac  energy 
that  was  almost  extinct.  Eedmantle,  in  fact,  was  created,  not  by 
Berthold's  imagination,  but  by  his  will,  and  was  afterwards  sub- 
dued once  more  by  the  piety  and  contentment  of  the  charcoal- 
burner.  Stories  of  this  class  must  not  be  classed  with  the  wild 
fictions  written  by  HolFmann. 

The  best  characteristics,  and  some  of  the  worst  faults  of  the 
school  to  which  he  belonged,  are  found  in  the  romances  written 
by  LuDWiG  AcHiM  von  Aknim  (1781-1832),  the  brother-in-law 
of  Clemens  Brentano,  whom  he  assisted  in  editing  the  Wundcr^ 
horn,  a  book  of  old  popular  songs.  Amim's  unfinished  romance  'The 
Crown  Guardians,'  and  his  numerous  novels  and  some  dramas,  may 
be  left  unnoticed  here ;  for  all  his  merits  and  his  extreme  defects 
may  be  found  in  one  romance — *  The  Poverty,  Wealth,  Guilt,  and 
Penance  of  the  Countess  Dolores ' — which  was  highly  commended 
by  Jean  Paul.  The  character  of  the  heroine,  her  sinfulness,  her 
long  penance  of  poverty  and  disgrace,  and  the  circumstances  of 
her  death,  are  described  with  imaginative  power  and  true  feeling ; 
but  the  romance  may  be  said  to  be  ruined  by  the  intrusion  of  too 
many  episodes  and  reflections,  and  when  it  is  ended  it  begins 
again. 

Several  of  the  episodes  are  in  themselves  attractive,  and  one 
deserves  notice,  as  it  casts  some  light  on  a  class  of  literary  men  too 
well  known  in  Amim's  time.  His  sketch  of  an  egotistic  and 
"entimental  litterateur  seems  now  very  fantastic,  but  was  founded 
on  facts.    It  was  :»f  such  a  poetical  phenomenon  as  '  Waller,'  that 
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Fichte  -was  thinking  when  he  warned  young  men  of  the  danger 
of  making  light  literature  serve  as  a  substitute  for  moral  culture. 
Waller  is  a  poetaster  who  supposes  himself  to  be  a  genius,  culti- 
vates no  faculties  except  fancy  and  self-conceit,  and  neglects  the 
common  duties  of  life.  We  meet  him  first  when,  travelling  with 
his  wife,  he  pays  a  visit  to  a  nobleman  to  whom  he  is  thus  intro- 
duced : — 

'  The  poet's  wife  addressed  the  coimt,  and  after  thanking  him 
for  his  kindness,  assured  him  that  in  this  instance  his  hospitality 
was  well  bestowed  ;  for  he  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  in  his 
mansion  the  "  celebrated  poet  Waller,"  whom  to  call  her  husband 
was  her  highest  pride  and  delight.  Hereupon  various  compliments 
were  exchanged,  but  not  without  some  awkwardness ;  for  the 
count  and  his  lady  differed  in  their  opinions  of  the  poet's  merits. 
The  count  could  not  say  that  he  regarded  all  Waller's  verses  as 
counterfeit  coin,  and  the  countess  durst  not  say  how  much  she 
admired  them.  .  .  .  Waller  soon  became  so  confidential,  that, 
with  little  invitation,  he  gave,  in  an  animated  style,  various 
details  of  his  personal  history.'  [We  must  condense  his  narra- 
tive, as  it  was  inflated  with  many  passages  of  questionable  senti- 
ment, and  numerous  quotations  from  his  own  poems.]  'He  first 
explained  how,  like  other  men  of  genius,  he  had  been  poor,  but 
had  found  a  wife  who  possessed  some  property.  .  .  .  He  per- 
suaded his  wife  to  sell  her  house  in  town,  in  order  to  purchase  a 
rural  cottage  and  a  garden  which  had  charmed  his  fancy  once  as 
he  rode  through  a  lonely  part  of  the  country.  The  lady  at  once 
consented;  for  "in  all  things  she  obeys  my  pleasure"  (said 
Waller),  and  he  travelled  down  to  the  romantic  cottage  to 
prepare  it  for  her  reception.  .  .  . 

'One  day  was  passed  after  another  in  vain  attempts  to  be  romantic 
and  happy.  He  determined  that  his  wife  should  be,  like  himself, 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  nature;  so  he  led  her  over  the  damp 
pastures,  and  through  plantations  of  firs,  in  the  early  morning,  to 
see  the  guu  rising ;  but  this  practical  poetry  was  accompanied 
with  such  unromantic  realities  as  wet  stockings,  colds,  and  coughs. 
"W^aller  was  surprised  to  find  that  real  Nature  was  not  so  pleasant 
as  she  had  appeared  in  the  verses  which  he  wrote  when  in  town, 
and  that  the  rustics  who  lived  near  his  cottage  were  not  of  the 
Arcadian  kind.  He  read  his  verses  to  some  of  them,  but  the^ 
could  not  understand  such  poetry,  and  preferred  their  own  ruds 
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stories  and  jest-books.  This  was  in  the  summer,  but  in  the 
winter  rural  happiness  was  sad  indeed  for  Waller.  He  wrote  to 
all  his  friends,  begging  them  to  come  and  see  "  a  poor  poet  in  a 
wilderness ; "  but  the  roads  were  deep  in  snow,  and  no  friend 
would  undertake  the  journey.  The  poet  was  therefore  left  in 
domestic  quietude,  until  he  became  quite  weary  of  the  company  of 
his  wife,  and  expressed  his  unamiable  sentiments  in  such  verses~as 
the  following : — 

"  In  this,  my  lonely  nest, 

I  see  no  welcome  guest ; 

In  vain  my  letters  go — 

The  ways  are  deep  in  snow. 
My  heart  is  restless  as  an  aspen-tree — 
Ah,  why  did  fortune  link  my  wife  and  me  ?  " ' 

In  the  spring  Waller  was  glad  to  escape  from  his  solitude,  and 
hastened  away  to  Leipzig  to  sell,  if  he  could,  a  manuscript  poem. 
'In  my  pleasure'  (he  continued)  *at  finding  myself  once  more  in 
the  society  of  civilised  men,  I  quite  forgot  my  wife,  the  rural 
cottage,  and  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  until  one  day,  as  I  was 
sitting  at  ncy  dessert  in  Mainoni's  hotel  (I  was  eating  almonds  and 
raisins),  the  bookseller's  boy  brought  to  me  a  letter  from  my 
wife;'  and  what  did  it  contain?     My  absence  had  excited  her, 

for  the  first  time  in   her  life,  to   write  verses Well, 

what  could  I  do  after  receiving  this  touching  letter  intreating  me 
to  return  ?  I  hastened  away  from  Leipzig,  and  left  my  transac- 
tion with  the  bookseller  unfinished.  For  a  time  I  continued  my 
studies  in  our  lonely  cottage,  and  my  wife  (who  is  a  clever  artist) 
made  some  drawings  to  illustrate  my  poem.  But  now  a  new 
trouble  arose.  I  had  bought  a  little  estate,  and  knew  nothing  of 
its  management.  I  was  losing  money ;  so  I  persuaded  my  wile  to 
let  me  sell  the  cottage,  and  we  returned  to  live  in  town  once 
more.  Here  our  circumstances  were  straitened ;  she  was  very 
anxious,  and  worked  hard,  so  that  all  her  drawings  were  finished 
before  half  of  my  poem  was  written.  To  incite  my  industry,  she 
wakened  me  early  every  morning,  and  prepared  for  me  a  cup  of 
coff'ee  in  my  study.  Of  course  she  meant  well  in  all  these  little 
attentions  and  indulgences  bestowed  on  me ;  but  she  did  not  know 
that  all  such  things  tend  to  depress  poetic  genius.  In  a  gloomy 
mood  I  now  wrote  an  elegy,  in  which  I  represented  myself  as  a 
weaver,  and  nay  wile  as  a  spinster.    1  will  read  it  to  you.'    Here 
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Waller  tried  the  count's  last  degree  of  patience  by  reciting  some 
absurd,  sentimental  verses. 

BETTiTf A  VOX  ARjfisi,  the  sister  of  Clemens  Brentano  and  the 
wife  of  Von  Amim,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  authoress  of  an 
enthusiastic  book,  '  Goethe's  Correspondence  with  a  Child,'  which 
was  once  read  with  great  interest  and  may  be  referred  to  as  a 
strange  psychological  romance.  In  Bettina  von  Arnim's  stories  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  where  facts  end  and  imaginations  begin. 
Her  melancholy  memoirs  of  a  friend,  Caroline  von  Giinderode  (who 
committed  suicide),  read  like  chapters  from  a  wUd  romance,  but  they 
are  founded  on  facts. 

There  is,  however,  hardly  anything  in  Bettina's  writings  as 
rhapsodical  and  obscure  as  some  of  the  tales  and  poems  written 
by  her  brother,  Clemens  Brextako  (1778-1842).  A  want  of 
harmony,  or,  we  might  say,  a  love  of  discords,  was  the  chief  trait 
in  his  life,  as  in  his  fantastic  novels  and  dramas.  His  cant^ata,  'The 
Merry  Musicians,'  if  it  coidd  be  translated,  might  serve  to  repre- 
sent his  own  characteristics.  The  miseries  of  a  stroUing  company 
are  here  placed  in  extreme  contrast  with  their  merry  and  bois- 
terous music    The  following  is  one  of  the  less  tragic  stanzas : — 

Like  nightingales,  unseen,  that  sing 

So  sweetly  all  night  long  in  spring. 

We  come  to  sing  and  play,  at  eve  ; 

For  we  could  not  make  the  listener  grieve. 

Then  all  the  family  of  strolling  singers  and  players  severally 
relate  their  misfortunes.  The  blind  mother,  a  deformed  boy,  and 
his  two  miserable  bi'others,  tell  their  sorrows,  one  after  another, 
and  their  lamentations  are,  here  and  there,  followed  by  a  wild 
chorus : — 

While  we're  strumming  and  thrumming  the  tambourine. 

The  shrill  little  bells  in  it  jingle'and  tingle. 

And  while  we  are  singing  the  cymbals  are  ringing 

A  cling  and  a  clang  to  our  sing  and  our  '  sang,' 

And  the  little  fife,  shrUl,  with  a  squeak  and  a  trill. 

Pierces  the  heart,  with  a  joy  and  a  smart. 

ihis  strange  cantata  was  set  to  music  by  Amadeus  Hoffmann.  ■ 
Brentano's    prose   fictions    and    poems    include   the    romance 
'Godwi,'  the  dramatic  and  lyric  poems  *  Ponce  de  Leon '  and  *  Vic- 
toria,' the  story  of  '  The  Brave  Kasperl  and  the  Fair  Annerl '  (des- 
cribed as  the  writer's  best  work),  and  the  humorous  and  plesisant 
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fable  of  'Gokel,  Hinkel,  und  Gakelia.'  *We  have  cultivated 
nothing  but  our  imagination,'  said  Brentano,  *  and  that  has 
been  the  cause  of  our  failure.'  This  was  a  just  criticism 
on  his  own  writings  and  on  several  fictions  written  by  his 
friends. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  writers  who,  after  the  War  of  Liberation, 
endeavoured  to  maintain  the  poetic  traditions  of  the  Romantic 
School  was  Joseph  von  Eichendokpf,  who  was  called  '  the  last 
knight  of  the  School.'  He  was  born  in  1788,  served  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  Prussian  army  (1813-16)  and  subsequently  held  several 
offices  under  the  Prussian  Government.     He  died  in  1857. 

There  is  nothing  strong  or  remarkably  original,  but  much  that 

is  gentle  and  beautiful,  in  Eichendorff's  writings,  which  consist  of 

lyrical  poems,  romances,  and  dramas,  besides   some  works  on 

literary  history.     His  genius  is  lyrical,  as  may  be  seen  even  in  his 

dramas.     The  world  described  in  his  poetry  is  not  extensive,  and 

the  characters  we  meet  in  his  romances  are  few  and  hardly  to  be 

called  individuals.    In  his  lyrical  poems  he  loves  to  meditate  in 

secluded  dells  and  to  enjoy  the  quietude  of  sunset,  or  of  Sunday 

morn    as  described   in  one  of   his  songs  beginning  with  this 

stanza : — 

How  deep  the  calm  o'er  all  extending  1 

How  lonely  all  the  field,  the  sky. 
The  woods ! — their  boughs  so  gently  bending, 

As  if  the  Lord  were  passing  by. 

In  tones  still  more  subdued  he  speaks  of  a  common  domestic 
sorrow — the  loss  of  a  child  : — 

Then  there  came,  at  break  of  day. 
Notes  of  music  far  away. 

Breathing  over  dale  and  hollow  ; 
And  the  singing  seemed  to  say, 

♦If  you  love  me,  father — follow  1 ' 

The  author^s  dramas,  though  they  contain  some  fine  passages, 
are  rather  lyrical  than  dramatic,  and  his  longer  fictions  in  prose 
want  sustained  interest.  Among  his  short  novels  Das  Mm-morhUd 
(*  The  Marble  Statue ')  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  dreamy 
and  romantic  class ;  but  the  best  is  entitled  Aus  dein  Zeben  eines 
Taugenichts  ('  Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  Good-for-nothing '). 

The  story  is  full  of  the  youthful  buoyancy  and  careless  good- 
bumour  of  the  hero,  who  is  a  wandering  fiddler — a  vagabond  in 
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the  milder  and  more  imaginative  sense  of  tlie  term.  He  can 
nowhere  find  a  place  of  rest  in  this  prosaic  world,  but,  wherever 
he  goes,  some  good  fortune  generally  attends  him.  For  example, 
he  has  scarcely  arrived,  in  a  state  of  destitution,  on  the  confines  of 
Austria,  when  he  finds  there  three  genial  though  poor  companions 
who  are  ready  to  aid  him,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  following  cheerful 
passages  from  the  story  of  his  youth : — 

*  I  see  the  pleasant  countiy — hail, 

Austrian  woods  and  birds  and  streamsl 
The  Danube  glitters  from  the  vale, 

St.  Stephen's  steeple  yonder  gleams 
Over  the  hills  so  far  away. 
As  if  it  welcomed  me  to  day  1 
Vivat,  Austria ! 

*I  was  singing  the  last  verse  of  the  song,  as  I  stood  on  the  hill 
which  commands  the  first  prospect  of  Austria,  when  suddenly  a 
trio  of  wind-instruments  sounded  out  sweetly  from  the  wood 
behind  me,  and  accompanied  my  voice.  I  turned  round,  and  saw 
three  young  men  in  long  blue  mantles.  One  blew  an  oboe,  another 
a  clarionet,  and  the  third  played  the  French  horn.  To  mend  the 
concert,  I  pulled  out  my  fiddle  and  played  away  with  them, 
singing  heartily  too.  At  this  they  seemed  amazed,  and  looked  one 
at  another,  like  men  who  have  made  a  great  mistake.  The  French 
Horn  (the  player  I  mean)  allowed  his  pufied-out  cheeks  to  collapse, 
and  looked  very  earnestly  at  me,  while  I  civilly  returned  the  stare 
of  surprise.  He  stepped  nearer  to  me,  and  said  :  "The  fact  is,  we 
guessed,  by  your  frock,  that  you  were  an  Englishman,  and  thought 
we  might  win  a  trifle  from  you ;  but  it  seems  you  too  are  a 
musician."  I  confessed  that  this  was  the  better  guess  of  the  two, 
and  that  I  had  just  returned  from  Rome,  and  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  scrape  my  way  over  the  country  with  a  fiddle. 

*  "  Ha ! "  said  he,  "a  single  fiddle  cannot  do  much  now-a-days : " 
here  he  stepped  to  a  little  fire  on  the  ground  beside  the  wood,  and 
began  to  fan  it  with  his  cap — "  the  wind  instruments  do  the  work 
far  better,  you  see.  When  we  pop  on  a  respectable  family  at 
dinner-time,  we  just  step  quietly  into  the  portico,  and  blow  as 
hard  as  we  can,  until  one  of  the  servants  comes  out,  glad  to  give 
money,  or  victuals,  anything  to  stop  our  noise.  Won't  you  take 
breakfast  with  us  ?  "  I  readily  accepted  the  invitation.  We  sat 
uear  the  fire  on  a  green  bank,  and  the  two  musicians  began  to 
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untie  little  bundles,  and  took  out  some  slices  of  bread.  A  pot  ol 
coffee  and  milk  was  soon  prepared,  of  which  the  Oboe  and  the 
Clarionet  drank  alternately ;  but  the  French  Horn  said,  as  he 
handed  to  me  half  a  buttered  roll,  "  I  don't  like  that  black  mix- 
ture :  this  is  better,"  he  added,  drawing  out  a  flask  of  wine,  which 
he  presented  to  me.  I  drank  boldly  ;  but  as  I  took  the  flask  from 
my  mouth,  I  could  not  suppress  a  slight  distortion  of  my  face. 
**  Ha !  it  is  only  home-made  stuff,"  said  ho:  "  you  have  lost  your 
German  taste  in  Italy,  I  suppose  ?  " 

*  He  drew  from  his  pocket  an  old  tattered  map  of  Austria,  which 
he  spread  out  upon  the  grass,  and  his  companions  joined  their 
heads  over  it,  pointing  their  fingers  over  various  routes.  "  Vacation 
ends  soon,"  said  one.  "  We  must  turn  away  from  Linz  here  on 
the  left  hand,  so  as  to  get  back  to  Prague  in  good  time."  "  Ridi- 
culous !  "  said  the  French  Horn ;  "  that  road  will  only  lead  you 
among  woods  and  ignorant  peasants.  You  will  not  find  a  man  of 
refined  taste  on  that  road."  "Fine  taste!  Nonsense  !"  said  the 
Oboe  ;  *'  the  peasants  are  good-natured,  and  will  not  complain  of 
our  false  notes.".  .  . 

*  Their  scraps  of  Latin,  and  other  remarks,  made  me  understand 
that  my  new  friends  were  Prague  students.  I  felt  melancholy 
■when  I  thought  that  three  young  men,  who  could  talk  in  Latin  so 
fluently,  should  remain  so  poor.  The  French  Horn,  seemed  to 
guess  my  thoughts,  for  he  said,  "You  see  we  have  no  rich  friends: 
80,  when  the  other  students  return  home,  we  put  these  instruments 
under  our  cloaks,  stroll  away  from  Prague,  and  find  the  wide 
world  at  our  service.  Ours  is  the  best  mode  of  travelling.  I 
would  not  be  a  tame  tourist,  with  my  bed  warmed  and  my  night- 
cap laid  in  a  certain  hotel  every  evening.  'Tis  the  beauty  of  our 
way  of  life  that  we  go  out  every  morning,  like  the  birds  over  our 
heads,  not  knowing  under  what  chimney  we  shall  eat  our  supper." 

*  Our  plan  was  soon  completed.  We  resolved  to  go  by  the 
next  packet  down  the  Danube,  and  accordingly  hastened  to  the 
place  of  embarkation.  Here  stcod  the  stout  landlord,  filling  up 
the  doorway  of  the  hotel,  while  maidens  were  looking  out  of  the 
■windows  at  the  passengers  and  sailors.  Among  these  stood  an 
old  gentleman  wearing  a  gray  frock  and  a  black  cravat.  I  and 
nay  friends  emptied  our  pockets,  and  the  steward  smiled  satirically 
when  he  saw  that  all  our  fares  were  paid  in  copper.    But  I  cared 
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nothing  fcr  hia  scorn.  The  morning  was  brilliant,  and  1  v?a8 
enraptured  to  find  myself  once  more  on  the  Danube.  As  we 
steamed  rapidly  along  between  pastures  and  hills,  the  birds  were 
singing,  village  clocks  were  chiming,  and  a  caged  canary,  belonging 
to  a  pretty  maiden  among  the  passengei-s,  began  to  whistle  charm- 
ingly. I  guessed  the  old  gentleman  in  the  gray  frock  to  be  a 
clergyman,  as  he  was  reading  in  a  breviary  with  a  splendidly 
gilded  and  decorated  title-page ;  and  I  found  that  my  guess  was 
true,  for  he  soon  began  to  talk  in  Latin  with  the  students. 

*  Meanwhile,  I  walked  to  the  bow  of  the  packet,  and  stood  there 
gazing  into  the  blue  distance,  while  towers  and  spires  arose  one 
after  another  over  the  green  banks  of  the  Danube.  I  took  out  my 
fiddle,  and  began  to  play  some  old  tunes.  Suddenly  I  felt  a  tap 
on  my  shoulder,  and  turning  round,  saw  the  old  gentleman.  "Ha!" 
said  he,  "do  you  prefer  fiddling?  Come  and  join  us  at  lunch." 
I  expressed  my  thanks,  putting  up  the  fiddle,  and  followed  my 
host  under  a  little  canopy  which  the  sailors  had  constructed  on 
the  deck.  Here  I  found  a  plentiful  supply  of  sandwiches  and 
some  flasks  of  wine  spread  out  before  my  companions.  The  old 
gentleman  filled  a  silver  goblet  with  wine,  and  passed  it  round. 
Our  reserve  soon  melted  away.  My  companions  related  their 
adventures,  and  the  old  gentleman  laughed,  and  said  he  also  had 
been  a  student,  and  had  often  wandered  far  during  vacations.  At 
his  request,  we  took  out  our  instruments  and  played.  So  the  hours 
passed  away,  till  the  evening  sun  was  gilding  the  woods  and  the 
valleys,  while  the  banks  were  resounding  with  our  strains.  Aa 
we  came  near  the  end  of  our  voyage,  we  passed  the  silver  goblet 
round  once  more,  and  then  all  joined  in  singing  a  vacation-song 
with  a  Latin  chorus.' 

For  the  pui-pose  of  placing  together  several  specimens  of  prose- 
fiction,  we  have  deviated  from  the  order  of  time  to  which  we  re- 
turn to  notice  some  productions  in  dramatic  literature  written 
before  the  years  of  the  War  of  Liberation. 

The  tendencies  of  the  *  fate-tragedies  '  already  named  were  indi- 
cated in  the  first  drama  written  by  Heinrich  von  Kleist,  who 
was  born  at  Frankfurt  in  1776.  He  gained  in  early  life  the 
patronage  of  Goethe,  who,  at  one  time,  had  hopes  that  the  drama 
might  be  cultivated  with  success  by  Kleist.  The  gloomy  and 
morbid  temperament  of  the  poet  led  to  the  di^appointmeut  of  such 
hopes.     His  life  was  a  series  of  almost  aimless  wanderings  in 
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France  and  Switzerland  and  in  his  native  land.  At  one  time  he 
was  a  prisoner  in  France,  at  another  he  conceived  a  plan  of  re* 
tiring  from  society  and  living  in  solitude.  The  unhappy  circum- 
stances of  the  time  might  serve  to  increase  his  natural  melancholy ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  the  cause  of  it.  He  died  by 
his  own  hand  in  1811. 

His  first  drama,  '  The  Family  Schroffenstein/  1803,  was  a  dismal 
foreboding  of  the '  fate-tragedies '  which  were  afterwards  written  by 
Werner  and  Miillner,  and  served  to  deprave  theatrical  taste. 
There  are  proofs  of  dramatic  talent  and  poetic  power  in  Kleist's 
comedy  *  The  Brolien  Pitcher,'  as  in  his  most  popular  play, 
KdthcJien  von  Heilbronn,  and  in  '  The  Prince  of  Homburg ; '  but, 
excepting  the  first-named  piece,  they  are  all  made  painful  by  some 
morbid  traits.  Somnambulism  forms  a  prominent  part  of  the  plot 
in  Kiithchen,  and  the  same  expedient  is  employed  in  another  play. 

Kleist  wrote  several  tales  in  prose,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able— entitled  'Michael  Kohlhaas  ' — is  founded  on  facts  that  oc- 
curred in  Luther's  time.  The  true  and  original  story  of  inexorable 
revenge  was  gloomy  enough,  without  the  aid  of  fiction.  Kohlhaas, 
a  trader,  had  been  unjustly  treated  by  a  country  squiie,  against 
whom  he  brought  an  action  at  law.  But  no  amount  of  damages 
awarded  by  law  would  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  the  injured  man, 
and  he  waa  pacified  only  for  a  time  when  Martin  Luther  reminded 
him  of  the  duty  to  forgive.  The  anger  cherished  at  first  against 
an  individual,  directed  itself  afterwards  against  society.  Kohl- 
haas was  found  guilty  of  robbery  and  other  crimes,  and  died  on 
the  scafibld  in  1540.  As  Goethe  said,  Kleist  showed  a  morbid 
temperament  in  choosing  to  treat  minutely  the  details  of  such  a 
gloomy  story  as  this  of '  Michael  Kohlhaas.' 

Kleist's  dramas,  with  all  their  serious  errors,  are  respectable 
compared  with  the  'fate-tragedies,'  of  which  one,  at  least,  is 
unfortunately  associated  with  the  literature  of  the  Romantic 
School.  The  triumph  of  these  dramas  on  the  German  stage  took 
place  in  the  years  of  depression  that  followed  the  War  of  Liberation ; 
but  the  prototype  of  the  whole  class  was  written  by  Werner  ia 
1811,  and  must,  therefore,  be  noticed  here.  The  fact  must  not  be 
disguised  that  German  literature  has  its  'night-side.'  To  thia 
region  we  are  introduced  by  Werner.  It  has  been  said  that 
Kotzebue  might  have  written  his  worst,  but  not  least  successful 
plays,  with  the  intention  ol  refuting  Schiller's  ideal  theory  of  '  th© 
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moral  pd  wer  of  the  stage.'  The  remark  may,  however,  be  still 
more  fairly  applied  to  such  tragedies  as  were  written  by  Werner 
and  Miillner. 

Fbiedrich  Ltjdwig  Zacharias  Webxer  was  born  at  Konigs- 
berg  in  1768.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  his  life  that  it  accorded  well 
with  his  own  theory,  that  religion  and  morality  belong  to  two 
separate  worlds.  His  dramas  'The  Sons  of  Thales'  (1803-4)  and 
'The  Cross  on  the  Baltic'  (1806)  were  both  intended  to  have  a 
religious  tendency,  which  was  more  clearly  pronounced  in  '  Martin 
Luther.'  It  was  by  his  notorious  fate-tragedy  *  The  Twenty- 
fourth  of  Februaiy '  (written  in  1811)  that  he  exerted  a  disas- 
trous influence  on  the  German  stage.  In  1811  Werner  entered 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  his  later  life  he  gained  much 
popularity  as  a  preacher  in  Vienna,  where  he  died  in  1823. 

Werner  had  a  fervid  imagination,  and  wrote  with  uncontrolled 
energy.  His  earlier  dramas  have  pompous  situations  and  some 
good  scenic  effects,  but  are  less  remarkable  than  the  'fate- 
tragedy'  already  named.  Its  success  led  to  the  appearance  of  a 
series  of  other  pieces  of  the  same  class,  which  had  a  long  popularity 
in  German  theatres.  Their  character  may  be  indicated  by  the 
following  analysis  of  the  plot  in  Werner's  deplorably  successful 
drama : — 

In  a  miserable  cottage  on  the  Grimsel  we  find  the  peasant 
Kuruth  and  his  wife  reduced  to  such  destitution  tiat  to  live 
honestly  seems  no  longer  possible.  The  wife,  urged  by  want, 
advises  the  man  to  commit  a  robbery,  and  he  consents  to  do  it, 
as  soon  as  an  opportunity  presents  itself. 

While  they  are  talking  of  this,  a  stranger  arrives  and  brings 
with  him  a  good  supply  of  food  and  wine,  but  begs  for  a  night's 
shelter  in  the  miserable  cottage.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
Kuruth  and  his  visitor  soon  become  confidential,  and  both  relate 
some  incidents  in  their  own  lives.  The  former  confesses  that  by 
his  marriage  he  greatly  offended  hia  father,  who  would  never 
forgive  him. 

'One  day,'  says  Kuruth,  'the  old  man  vexed  me  so  much  by 
his  objurgations,  addressed  to  me  when  I  was  working  in  the 
harvest-field,  that  I  hastily  hurled  at  him  a  knife  which  I  had 
been  using  in  sharpening  a  scythe.  The  knife  missed  its  aim  ;  but 
the  old  man,  in  a  frenzy  of  anger,  uttered  the  bitterest  impre- 
cations on  myself,  my  wife,  and  all  our  children.    He  spent  hia 
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last  breath  in  that  malediction,  was  soon  afterwards  seized  by 
apoplexy,  and  died. 

*  This  wretched  tragedy  took  place,'  says  Kuriith,  'on  "The 
Twenty-fourth  of  February,"  and,  on  one  of  the  anniversaries  of 
that  fatal  day  my  infant  daughter  was  slain  by  her  own  brother, 
whom  I  drove  away  from  my  house.' 

The  visitor  is  so  far  excited  by  sympathy  and  wine  that  he  con- 
fesses that  in  his  youth  he  was  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  the 
act,  he  remembers,  was  committed  on  'The  Twenty- fourth  of 
February ; '  but  this  coincidence  leads  to  no  recognition. 

The  guest  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  he  emigrated  and  made  a 
fortune.  *  I  intend  now,'  saj'S  he,  *  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  my 
old  father  and  mother  by  making  them  sharers  in  my  riches.' 

Before  retiring  to  rest,  the  stranger  hides  gold  under  the  bed 
of  straw.  The  destitute  peasant  wrestles  hard  with  the  tempta- 
tion presented  to  his  mind.  His  wife  consents  to  the  robbery 
meditated,  but  implores  Kuruth  not  to  commit  a  greater  crime. 

He  would  yield,  it  appears,  to  her  entreaties ;  but  when  he 
enters  the  guest's  chamber  a  knife  falls  out  of  its  sheath,  that 
hangs  upon  the  wall.  It  is  the  weapon  that  was  once  flung  at 
his  own  father  by  the  wretched  man,  Kuruth,  who  now  makes 
it  the  instrument  of  a  greater  crime.  All  this  is  represented  as 
the  result  of  *  fate.' 

When  the  murdered  traveller's  pass  is  examined,  it  is  soon 
found  out  that  his  name  is  '  Kurt  Kuruth.'  The  wretched  mother 
identifies  the  body  of  her  only  son,  and  hurls  bitter  reproaches  at 
the  criminal.  But  he  heeds  them  not ;  he  only  reminds  her  that 
this  is  another  anniversary  of  the  fatal  day — *  The  Twenty -foxirth 
of  February.' 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  a  drama  in  which  absurdity  and  evil 
tendency  are  combined.  It  would  be  wasting  words  to  argue 
that  the  *  fate '  described  in  such  a  plot  as  Werner's  is  utterly 
unlike  the  Nemesis  of  antique  Greek  tragedy.  Werner's  notion 
of  'fate'  is  opposed,  not  only  to  morality,  but  to  every  rational 
notion  of  human  existence.  Man  is  here  made  the  slave  of  a 
'  fate '  which  is  itself  nothing  more  than  a  trivial  accident.  A 
dream,  an  arbitrary  prediction,  or  some  angry  words  spoken  by  a 
gipsy,  may  be  enough  to  control  a  man's  destiny,  according  to 
Werner's  notion.  If  there  is  any  meaning  in  his  play,  it  is  that 
nothing  whatsoever  ought  to  be  done  on  the  *  Twenty-fourth  day 
of  February.' 
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Werner's  absurd  tragedy  was  imitated  by   Multj^^er  in   hia 

*  Twenty-ninth  of  February/  which  (incredible  aa  it  may  seem)  is 
considerably  worse  than  *  the  Twenty-fourth.'  Such  productions 
would  not  be  worth  naming  if  they  had  not  enjoyed  a  long  life 
on  the  stage. 

Franz  Grillparzer,  who  afterwards  wrote  superior  dramatic 
works,  first  gained  his  reputation  by  his  fate-tragedy  Die  Ahnfrau 
('  The  Grandmother ')  ;  and  IIouwald  repeated  in  Das  Bild  (1821) 
the  old  story  of  '  fate,'  of  which  the  public  were  hardly  weary 
when  Platen  produced  (in  1826)  his  clever  parody-play  entitled 

*  The  Fatal  Fork.'  Its  plot  is  complex  and  tiresome,  but  it  is  far 
better,  in  art  as  in  moral  tendency,  than  the  dramas  fitly  de- 
scribed as  belonging  to  the  '  night-side '  of  poetical  literature. 

Two  dramatic  writers  may  be  named  here  as  contemporaries  of 
the  Romantic  School,  with  which,  however,  the  author  first 
named  had  no  association. 

Heixrich  Joseph  von  Collin  (1772-1811)  wrote,  in  oppo- 
sition to  romantic  tendencies,  several  dramas  on  such  antique 
subjects  as  '  Regulus '  and  '  Coriolan.'  Collin,  who  might  be 
called,  with  regard  to  his  clear  style  and  construction  of  plot,  one 
of  the  Vienna  disciples  of  Lessing,  was  once  loudly  praised  and 
then  soon  forgotten.  His  merits  were  hardly  more  than  formal. 
A  more  productive  and  imaginative  author,  Adam  Gottlob 
Oehlenschlager  (1779-1850),  a  Dane,  wrote  many  dramatic 
poems,  including  *  Aladdin,'  Axel  und  Walburg,  and  '  Correggio,' 
besides  lyrical  poems,  romances,  and  legends.  His  command  of 
the  two  languages  enabled  him  to  translate  with  facility  into 
German  his  own  Danish  poems.  The  graceful  and  sentimental 
style  of  several  of  his  dramatic  works  is  singularly  contrasted  with 
the  stem  character  of  some  of  his  subjects,  which  were  selected 
from  old  Scandinavian  legends.  His  writings  have  more  im- 
portance in  Danish  than  in  German  literature. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  theory  and  the  practice 
of  the  Romantic  School  led  to  a  serious  degradation  of  dramatic 
literature.  It  could  hardly  e.tcite  either  surprise  or  regret  when, 
after  the  dismal  reign  of  Werner,  Miillner,  and  their  followers, 
Kotzebue's  plays  once  more  gained  possession  of  the  stage. 

Two  or  three  epic  poems  and  idylls  written  by  prelates  of  tho 
Catholic  Church  deserve  notice  for  their  Christian  character,  but 
are  not  otherwise  remarkable.     Ladislas  PrRKER,  a  native 
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Hungary,  and  well  known  as  the  Archbishop  of  Erku  (1772- 
1847),  wrote  two  long  epics — '  Tunisias '  and  *  Rudolf  of  Habs- 
burg ' — in  which  he  supplied  the  want  of  a  mythology  by  intro« 
ducing  as  agents  the  spirits  of  departed  heroes.  Ignaz  ton 
Wessenberg  (1774-1860),  already  named  as  a  writer  '  On  the 
Moral  Power  of  the  Stage '  (see  Chapter  XXL),  wrote  a  poem 
entitled  '  F^nelon.'  The  choice  of  the  subject  truly  indicates 
the  pious  and  amiable  character  of  the  writer.  He  was  con- 
demned for  heresy,  and  was  expelled  from  his  bishopric  by  tha 
Ultramontaues. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 
SEVENTH  TERIOD.    1770-1830. 

THB     WAB     OF     LIBEEA.TIOK     (1812-15) — PATRIOTIC     STATESMEX— 

PHII/)SOPHBES PUBLICISTS POETS — THB     SVABIAX     SCHOOL     OV 

POETBT. 

•The  heroism  of  the  man  who  sacrifices  his  life  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country  may  raise  some  doubts  and  scruples,  even  in  the  midst  of  our  ad- 
miration, as  long  as  we  do  not  see  clearly  that  it  was  his  absolute  duty  so 
to  act.  But  when  we  see  in  an  action  a  sacrifice  of  apparent  honour,  or 
happiness,  or  life,  to  the  fulfilment  of  an  undoubted  duty,  the  neglect  of 
which  would  be  a  violation  of  divine  and  human  law — when  there  is  no 
choice  save  between  dutj-  performed  at  the  cost  of  life,  and  life  preserved  by 
an  immoral  action,  and  when  th^  former  course  is  resolutely  taken,  here 
there  is  no  scruple,  no  reserve  in  our  approbation ;  we  say  at  once,  "  It  is 
good,"  and  are  proud  to  see  that  human  nature  can  thus  lift  itself  above 
all  the  inclinations  and  passions  of  the  sensuous  world-'— laiM.  Kakt  (1787). 

It  was  at  Konigsberg  that  Kant  taught  the  doctrine  above 
quoted,  and  in  the  same  town,  in  1808,  soon  after  the  peace  con- 
cluded at  Tilsit,  the  Tugendbund,  or  *  Bond  of  Valour,'  was  insti- 
tuted. It  was  befriended,  though  not  founded,  by  the  patriotic 
minister  Steiit.  The  brave  and  true  Gnetsen au  was  a  member 
of  the  union,  and  Scharnhorst,  the  military  reformer,  was  its  firm 
friend.  The  objects  of  the  union  were  to  elevate  the  depressed 
spirit  of  the  people,  to  relieve  the  miseries  caused  by  war,  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  liberation. 

The  predictions  of  Schiller  were  demanding  fulfilment ;  a  new 
life  was  awakening  among  professors  and  students  in  univei-sities, 
and  at  Berlin  Fichte,  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  Tugendbund 
was  founded,  delivered  the  addresses  to  the  German  nation  which 
ser\  ed  to  kindle  a  fervour  of  patriotism.  Some  passages  from  his 
concluding  appeal  may  best  express  the  spirit  of  the  times : — 
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*  Germans !  tLe  voices  of  your  ancestors  are  sounding  from  th« 
oldest  times — the  men  who  destroyed  Rome's  despotism,  the  heroes 
■who  gave  their  lives  to  preserve  inviolate  these  mountains,  plains, 
and  rivers  which  you  allow  a  foreign  despot  to  claim — these  men, 
your  forefathers,  call  to  you,  '  If  you  reverence  your  origin,  pre- 
serve sacred  your  rights  by  maintaining  our  patriotic  devotion." 
.  .  .  And  with  this  admonition  from  antiquity  there  are  mingled 
the  voices  of  patriots  of  a  later  age.  The  men  who  contended  for 
religious  freedom  exhort  you  to  carry  out  their  conflict  to  its  ulti- 
mate results.  .  .  .  And  posterity,  still  unborn,  has  claims  upon 
you.  Your  descendants  must  be  involved  in  disgrace  if  you  fail 
in  your  duty.  Will  you  malie  yourselves  bad  links  in  the  national 
chain  which  ought  to  unite  your  remotest  posterity  to  that  noble 
ancestry  of  which  you  profess  to  be  proud  ?  Shall  your  descend- 
ants be  tempted  to  use  falsehood  to  hide  their  disgrace  ?  Must 
they  say,  "  No  !  we  are  not  descended  from  the  Germans  who 
were  conquered  in  1808  ?"....  And  many  men  in  other  lands 
conjure  you  now  to  maintain  your  freedom.  For  among  all 
peoples  there  are  souls  who  will  not  believe  that  the  glorious 
promise  of  the  dominion  of  justice,  reason,  and  truth  among  men 
is  all  a  vain  dream.  No !  they  still  trust  in  that  promise,  and 
pray  you  to  fulfil  your  great  part  in  its  realisation.  .  .  .  Yea,  all 
the  wise  and  good  in  all  the  past  generations  of  mankind  join  in 
my  exhortation.  They  seem  to  lift  up  imploring  hands  in  your 
presence,  and  beseech  you  to  fulfil  their  ardent  desires  and  aspira- 
tions. May  I  not  say  even  that  the  Divine  plan  of  Providence  is 
■waiting  for  your  co-operation  ?  Shall  all  who  have  believed  in 
the  progress  of  society  and  the  possibility  of  just  government 
among  men  be  scouted  as  silly  dreamers  ?  Sliall  all  the  dull 
souls  who  only  awake  from  a  sleepy  life,  like  that  of  plants  and 
animals,  to  direct  their  scorn  against  every  noble  purpose,  be 
triumphant  in  their  mockery  ?  You  must  answer  these  questions 
by  your  practical  career.  .  .  . 

'The  old  Roman  world,  with  all  its  grandeur  and  glorj',  fell 
under  the  burthen  of  its  own  unworthiness  and  the  power  of  our 
forefathers.  And  if  my  reasoning  has  been  correct,  you,  the  de- 
scendants of  those  heroes  who  triumphed  over  corrupted  Rome, 
are  now  the  people  to  whose  care  the  great  interests  of  humanity 
are  confided.  The  hopes  of  humanity  for  deliverance  out  of  the 
depths  of  evil  depend  upon  you  !   If  you  fall,  humanity  falls  with 
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you  !  Do  not  flatter  yourselves  ■witli  a  vain  consolation,  imagining 
that  future  events,  if  not  better,  will  be  not  worse  than  the  events 
of  past  ages.  If  the  modem  civilised  world  sinks,  like  old  Rome, 
into  corruption,  you  may  suppose  that  some  half-barbarian  but 
energetic  race,  like  the  ancient  Germans,  may  arise  and  establish 
a  new  order  of  society  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  But  where  will 
you  find  such  a  people  now  ?  The  surface  of  the  earth  has  been 
explored.  Every  nation  is  known.  Is  there  any  half-barbarous 
race  now  existing  and  prepared  to  do  the  work  of  restoration  as 
our  ancestors  did  it  ?  Everj'one  must  answer  "  No."  Then  my 
conclusion  is  established.  If  you,  who  constitute  the  centre  of 
modern  civilised  society,  fall  into-  slavery  and  moral  corruption, 
then  humanity  must  fall  with  you — and  without  any  hope  of  a 
restoration.' 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  here  all  the  literary  men  whose 
services  to  their  country  at  this  time  deserve  to  be  remembered. 
All  classes  were  united  for  one  common  object,  and,  for  once  in 
the  history  of  modern  times,  philosophy  and  political  science, 
poetry  and  reality,  literature  and  life,  were  joined  in  a  firm 
alliance.  Philosophy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  represented  by  Fichtej 
to  represent  theology,  Schleiermachee  came  to  the  front,  and 
Steffens,  the  imaginative  man  of  science,  not  only  spoke  for 
freedom,  but  served  bravely  in  the  army  and  gained  the  distinction 
of  the  Iron  Cross. 

Among  the  historians  and  publicists  who  aided  the  national 
movement  Joseph  Gorres  (1776-1848)  must  be  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  leading  representatives  of  the  Romantic  School.  He 
was  enthusiastic  and  imaginative  in  his  writings  on  the  faith  and 
the  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  ultimately  declared  him-> 
self  a  believer  in  Ultramont<\ne  doctrine.  His  zealous  services 
to  the  national  interest  made  his  name  very  prominent  in  1814 
and  afterwards,  when  he  edited 'The  Rhenish  Mercury.' 

Karl  von  Rotteck  (1775-1840),  the  author  of  a  'Universal 
History'  (1813),  and  of  many  writings  on  political  and  military 
affairs,  should  be  named  here,  if  only  on  account  of  his  just  de- 
nunciation of  Napoleon's  despotism.  The  facts  stated  by  Rotteck 
serve  to  explain  and  to  justify  many  expressions  of  indignation 
that  might  seem  intemperate.  A  few  sentences  may  convey  the 
purport  of  the  denunciation  here  referred  to  : — 

*  TJ»e  victory  of  Austerlitz,'  says  the  historian,  '  was  as  ruinoua 
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to  tlie  liberty  of  the  French  people  as  to  the  independence  of  Ger- 
many.' After  that,  the  armies  of  Napoleon  fought  for  the  en- 
thronement of  a  despot,  who  had  no  respect  for  the  principles 
asserted  in  the  revolution  which  had  conferred  on  him  his  enormous 
power.  His  flatterers  declared  that  he  derived  his  authority  from 
the  approbation  of  the  people;  but  at  the  time  when  this  was 
boldly  asserted,  the  most  stringent  measures  were  used  to  prevent 
every  free  expression  of  public  opinion.'  .  '.  . 

*  All  the  governments  of  Europe  were  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
vassalage  under  one  military  power,  and  this  vast  scheme  seemed 
likely  to  be  realised ;  for  in  1807  only  England  and  Turkey  re- 
mained free.  The  despot's  own  relatives,  Joseph  at  Naples,  Louis 
in  Holland,  and  Jerome  in  Westphalia,  were,  like  the  members  of 
the  Rheinbund,  mere  creatures  moved  by  one  will.' 

In  a  material  point  of  view  the  system  founded  only  on  the 
strength  of  that  will  seemed  firm ;  but  a  mighty  moral  power 
arose  and  overthrew  the  mechanical  empire.  Poets  and  dreamers 
were  found  to  be  practical  men,  and  Schiller,  Fichte,  Amdt, 
Korner,  and  many  other  men  of  a  class  despised  by  the  tyrant 
called  up  a  power  more  formidable  than  that  of  legions,  and  greatly 
aided  the  national  movement  that  led  to  victory  at  Leipzig  and 
at  Waterloo. 

Patriotism  and  Religion,  represented  by  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants  were  both  united,  as  they  ought  to  be,  with  Poetry 
and  Philosophy.  But  the  great  effort  demanded  was  physical  as 
well  as  moral,  and  to  preach  the  duty  of  training  the  body  as  well 
as  the  mind  for  the  service  of  the  State,  Friedkich  Ludwio 
Jahn  (1778-1862),  the  great  gymnastic  trainer,  came  forward, 
and  not  in  vain.  His  services  were  urgently  required,  and  he 
gave  them  with  all  the  zeal  that  was  the  characteristic  of  his 
nature.  His  book  on  *  Gymnastic  Training,'  published  in  1816, 
gave  the  results  of  his  practical  efforts  made  before  that  time,  and 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Turnvereiri  ('  Gymnastic  Union  ') 
as  an  important  attendant  on  mental  culture.  Jahn  gathered 
together,  at  Breslau,  a  body  of  volunteers  whom  he  led  to  battle 
in  1814.  It  may  be  added,  as  a  pleasing  instance  of  national 
wisdom  as  well  as  gratitude,  that  a  monument  raised  in  honour 
of  Jahn,  the  physical  reformer,  was  unveiled  near  Berlin  in  1872. 
Such  honour  paid  to  the  good  and  brave  men  of  the  past  is  a  good 
eign  for  the  Empire's  future. 
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But,  passing  over  other  names  of  statesmen,  soldiers,  preachers, 
and  publicists,  we  must  hasten  to  note  a  few  of  the  poets  who  now 
asserted  their  power.  Schiller,  though  dead,  was  still  speaking. 
As  we  have  said,  he  boldly  predicted  the  rising  of  the  nations 
against  oppression,  and  his  writings  helped  to  hasten  the  fulfilment 
of  his  own  prophecy. 

Next  must  be  named  the  steadfast  veteran  Eknst  Moritz 
Arndt,  who  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in  1860.  In  1806-12  he 
■was  travelling  from  one  place  to  another,  to  escape  from  Napoleon's 
inquisitors.  Their  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  Arndt  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  he  was  more  formidable  than  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers. His  words  were  as  truculent  as  any  ever  uttered  by  Hagen^ 
the  fierce  man  of  the  Nibeltmgenlied,  and,  at  the  present  time,  we 
can  hardly  read  them  all  with  approval.  But  no  cold  and  unreal 
criticism  must  be  applied  to  burning  words  kindled  by  an  in- 
tolerable sense  of  oppression.  Arndt  might  have  taken  for  his 
motto  the  words  of  Juvenal,  in  the  well-known  passage  beginning 
with  *  Esto  bonus  miles !  '  ('  Be  a  good  soldier ! ')  Thus  Arndt 
begins  one  song  on  the  right  use  of  iron  in  times  of  bondage  : — 

The  God  who  made  the  iron  ore 

Will  have  no  man  a  slave  ; 
To  arm  the  man's  right  hand  for  war 

The  sword  and  the  spear  He  gave, 
And  He  gives  to  us  a  daring  heart, 

And  for  burning  words  the  breath 
To  tell  the  foeman  that  we  fear 

Dishonour  more  than  death. 

One  of  Arndt's  most  fervid  ballads  tells  of  the  fate  of  the  brave 
Ferdinand  von  Schill,  who,  in  1809,  made  a  premature  and  un- 
successful attempt  to  carry  out  the  design  of  the  Tugendbund, 
Schill  hoped,  by  making  a  bold  attack  on  the  enemy  in  West- 
phalia, to  give  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  people;  but 
the  time  was  inopportune.  He  was  compelled  to  retreat  on  Stral- 
Bund,  where  his  scanty  forces  made  a  brave  resistance  against 
superior  numbers.  Schill  was  shot  and  afterwards  beheaded; 
then,  as  Arndt  teUs — 

They  gave  to  his  corpse  a  mean  funeral,  dumb, 
With  no  music  of  fifes  and  no  roll  of  the  drum. 
And  no  ratile  of  rausketn,-  over  the  grave 
Where  they  buried  in  silence  our  hero  brav*. 

Another  of  Arndt's  patriotic  songs— 
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Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Vaterlandf— 

is  SO  well  known,  and  has  been  sung  so  often,  that  it  may  be  called 
the  national  hymn  of  Germany  ;  but  it  has  been  justly  observed 
that  it  tells  too  much  of  the  old  times  of  division  (Zerstiickelung) 
that  led  to  the  degradation  of  1806.  The  latter  are  far  better  than 
the  earlier  stanzas,  of  which  we  translate  only  one : — 

Where  is  the  German's  Fatherland  ? 

Is  't  Prussia,  or  the  Suabian  land? 

Where  by  the  Rhine  the  grapes  are  growing  ? 

Or  where  the  Baltic  waves  are  flowing  ? 

'  Oh  no  !     Oil  no  ! 
Far  wider  is  our  Fatherland  1 ' 

Where  is  the  German's  Fatherland? 
Declare  to  us  where  is  that  land. 

*  As  far  as  'neath  the  spreading  skies 
Our  German  hymns  to  God  arise — 

All  that  wide  land. 
Brave  brothers,  call  our  Fatherland ! 

*  All  German  J'  we  call  our  own  ! 
May  God  behold  it  from  His  throne  ; 
And  give  to  all  who  in  it  dwell 
True  hearts  to  love  and  cherish  well 

All  this  wide  land — 
All  Germany,  our  Fatherland  I ' 

Theobor  Korner's  life  and  writings  are  enough  to  prove  how 
the  spirit  of  Schiller's  poetry  stirred  the  hearts  of  thousands 
during  the  War  of  Liberation.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  j'outh 
whose  brave  example  had  such  an  effect  in  kindling  patriotic 
enthusiasm  was  the  son  of  Schiller's  most  faithful  friend.  Theodnr, 
born  at  Dresden  in  1791,  was  an  earnest  student  of  Schiller's 
poetry,  and  wrote  several  dramas,  of  which  Zriny  was  the  most 
successful.  But  the  sounds  of  war  called  the  young  poet  away 
from  his  studies  and  recreations  at  Vienna,  where  he  had  gained 
the  appointment  of  poet  to  the  theatre,  and,  tearing  himself  away 
from  flattering  circumstances  and  kind  friends,  he,  with  hia 
father's  consent,  joined  a  troop  of  volunteers,  in  which  he  was  soon 
made  a  lieutenant.  He  fought  bravely,  was  severely  wounded, 
but  returned  to  fight  again,  and  animated  his  companions  by 
martial  songs — 'The  Prayer  before  Battle;'  'The  people  rise,  the 
storm  breaks  loose ! '  *  Thou  sword  at  my  left  side,'  and  others — 
which  were  collected  under  the  title  'The  Lyre  and  the  Sword,' 
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Thus  Koraer  addressed  tlie  youth  who  could  stay  at  home  in 
1813:— 

Let  our  last  hour  come  in  the  midst  of  the  fight ! 

O  welcome  the  death  of  a  soldier  brave  ! 
While  you,  'neath  your  coverlet  silken  and  bright. 

Cower  like  a  dog,  in  your  fear  of  the  grave ; 
You  will  die  like  a  ba^e  and  a  pitiful  wight. 

Here,  come  along !  whoever  is  strong, 
A  sabre  to  swing  in  defence  of  the  right  I 

There  was  no  idle  boasting  in  Theodor's  battle-songs.  He  was 
ready  to  make  the  sacrifice  which  he  demanded  of  others  for  the 
welfare  of  the  nation.  After  serving  bravely  as  adjutant  in 
Liitzow's  coi-ps  of  volunteei-s,  Komer  fell,  mortally  wounded,  in  a 
skirmish  which  took  place  near  Gadebusch,  August  26,  1813,  and 
he  was  buried  under  an  oak  at  "Wobbelin,  where  there  is  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  He  anticipated  such  a  close  of  hia 
career  when  he  sang  thus  o{  Liitzow's  Wilde  Jagd: — 

See  there  in  the  valley  they  rush  in  the  fight. 

Where  sabres  and  helmets  are  clashing; 
From  their  blades,  as  on  helmets  of  steel  they  smite, 
Through  the  smoke  of  the  battle  there  glistens  a  li^ht, 

The  sparks  of  our  freedom  are  flashing. 
What  mean  the  black  horsemen  who  ride  such  a  race  ? 
That  is  Liitzow's  fearless  and  desperate  chase  ! 

Who  lies  mid  his  foes  on  the  battle-place  ? 

Though  from  life  and  fiom  friends  he  must  sever. 
Though  no  more  he  must  join  in  the  des|)erate  chase. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  fear  on  his  face. 

For  our  country  is  free  and  for  ever ! 
The  bold  and  black  rider  has  ended  his  race : 
That  WHS  Liitzow's  fearless  and  desperate  chase  I 

Not  only  such  bold  and  resiless  spirits  as  were  led  on  by  Komer, 
but  also  men  of  a  quiet  and  pious  character,  like  that  of  Max  vok 
ScHENKENDORF  (1784-1817),  shared  the  enthusiasm  of  the  time. 
Schenkendorf,  who  wrote  soothing  and  Christian  poetry,  was  tho 
author  of  several  good   patriotic  songs,  including  the  '  Solaier'a 

Matin  Song' — 

Awaken  ! — from  the  dust 
Arise,  ye  sleepers  all ! 

and  the  *  Rhine-song '  (not  easily  translated),  beginning  well  with 
the  line — 

E»  klingt  ein  heller  Klang. 
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The  fallowing  lines  may  give  some  notion  of  the  first  stanza  of 
this  excellent  song : — 

The  sound  how  clearly  ringing 

Of  that  dear  old  German  name  I 
'Tis  heard  where  men  are  singing 

To  spread  abroad  the  fame 
Of  one  whose  ancient  line  is  royal, 
A  king  to  whom  all  hearts  are  loyal ; 

It  cheers  the  heart,  like  wine. 

To  hear  that  name — the  Rhine  I 

Another  of  the  martial  singers  of  the  time  called  himself 
Freimund  Raimar,  and  wrote  battle-songs  and  a  series  of  sonnets 
entitled  '  Sonnets  in  Armour.'  He  was  afterwards  better  known 
as  Feiedrich  Ruckert,  the  writer  of  a  great  number  of 
melodious  verses  and  of  some  excellent  translations  of  Oriental 
poetry.  Readers  who  are  acquainted  only  with  his  later  writings 
might  not  believe  that  Riickert  ever  wrote,  in  a  song,  the  'Battle 
of  Leipzig,'  such  lines  as  these : — 

There,  at  our  Leipzig  three  days'  fair, 

We  gave  you  good  measure — good  measure  of  steel— 

And  we  balanced  accounts  with  our  creditors  there. 

Some  of  the  other  stanzas  were  even  less  poetical  than  that,  and 
might  be  censured  as  almost  savage ;  but  can  we  wonder  at  the 
national  anger  of  the  Prussians,  when  we  remember  Wordsworth's 
poems  against  Napoleon  p  When  the  despot  committed  the  fatal 
error  of  leading  his  army  to  fight  against  a  Russian  winter,  it  was 
a  British  poet  who  thus  expressed  his  exultation  in  the  vast 
disaster  that  followed : — 

Fleet  the  Tartar's  reinless  steed, 
But  fleeter  far  the  pinions  of  the  Wind 

Which  from  Siberian  caves  the  Monarch  freed 
And  sent  huu  forth,  with  squadrons  of  his  kind. 

And  bade  the  snow  their  ample  backs  bestride, 
And  to  the  battle  ride. 

No  pitying  voice  commands  a  halt. 

No  courage  can  repel  the  dire  assault ; 
Distracted,  spiritless,  benumbed,  and  blind. 
Whole  legions  sinlc,  and,  in  one  instant,  find 
Burial  and  death. 

Even  after  such  a  disaster  as  tliat  in  Russia,  the  despot  could 
raise  new  armies  and  again  assert  his  will  to  hold  Europe  in 
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chains.    But  it  was  too  late.    The  people  were  rising  in  masses 
to  repel  invasion,  and  the  victory  at  the  Katzbach  soon  followed. 

Echoes  of  the  songs  called  forth  by  the  War  of  Liberation 
lingered  in  German  poetry  long  after  1815.  One  of  these  echoes  is 
Julius  Mosen's  short  ballad  on  'The  Katzbach  Trumpeter,'  which 
may  be  given  here : — 

Upon  the  field  at  Katzbach    the  dying  trumpeter  lay, 
And  from  his  breast  a  red  stream    was  flowing  fast  away. 

Hark !  as  he  struggles,  reeling,    what  lifts  him  from  the  ground  ? 
Hark !  o'er  the  field  comes  pealing    a  well-known  joyous  sound  I 

It  gives  him  life  and  vigour  ;    he  grasps  his  horse's  mane ; 
He  mounts,  and  lifts  his  trumpet    to  his  dying  lips  again. 

He  gathers  all  his  strength,    to  hold  it  in  his  hand. 
Then  pours,  in  tones  of  thunder,    '  Victoria '  o'er  the  land. 

•  Victoria ! '  sounds  the  trumpet —    *  Victoria ! '  all  around — 

•  Victoria  ! ' — like  loud  thunder    it  runs  along  the  ground. 

And  in  that  thrilling  blast    the  trumpeter's  spirit  fled  ; 

He  breathed  in  it  his  last,    and  from  his  steed  fell  dead.  ~" 

The  regiment,  assembled,    stand  silent  where  he  lies  ; 

•  That,'  says  their  brave  Commander —    '  that's  how  a  soldier  dies  I  * 

That  battle  won  at  the  Katzbach  gave  promise  of  the  greater 
triumph  at  Leipzig  and  of  the  final  victory  won  by  Wellington, 
Bliicher,  and  Gneisenau  at  Waterloo. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  vre  shall  find,  in  the  war-songs  of 
this  time,  any  sympathy  with  defeated  invaders.  At  a  later  time, 
the  fidelity  of  the  French  soldiers  to  their  Corsican  leader  was 
made  the  subject  of  one  of  Heine's  ballads,  from  which  a  few  lines 
may  be  quoted.  They  tell  how  the  news  from  Waterloo  wa« 
received  by  two  veterans  who  had  escaped  from  a  Hussiau  jail  ;-^ 

Then  wept  the  two  old  Grenadiers 

To  conquered  France  returning — 
Said  one,  when  he  had  heard  the  news, 

*  How  my  old  wound  is  burning ! ' 

•Our  game  is  lost ! '  the  other  groaned — 

'  I  would  that  I  were  dead ; 
But  I  have  wife  and  child  in  France, 

And  they  must  still  be  fed  ! ' 

*  Who  cares  for  wife  and  children  now  ?— 

Our  standards  are  forsaken  ! — 
Let  wife  and  children  go  and  beg— 

The  Emperor  is  taken  ! ' 
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Amon^  many  young;  students  who  served  aa  volunteers  in  the 
war,  Ehnst  Schulze,  born  at  Celle  in  1789,  is  remembered  as 
the  author  of  two  poems — '  Cacilia '  and  the  '  Enchanted  Rose  ' — 
noticeable  chiefly  for  their  excellent  versification.  The  long  epic 
poem  first  named  contains  twenty  cantos,  all  written  to  im- 
mortalise the  memory  of  an  amiable  young  woman  who  died  at 
an  early  age.  When  he  had  written  several  cantos,  Schulze 
found  his  health  declining,  but  a  new  interest  called  him  back 
to  life.  He  joined  a  regiment  of  volunteers  in  1814,  and,  during 
the  time  of  his  soldiership,  hardships,  field  exercises,  and  marches 
restored  cheerfulness  to  his  mind.  At  the  close  of  his  military 
excursion  he  returned  to  Gottingen,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
completion  of  his  *  Ciicilia.'  During  his  last  illness  he  wrote  tl;e 
poem  of  'The  Enchanted  Rose,'  which  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
smoothness  and  elegance  of  his  versification,  but  has  not  enough 
of  human  character,  adventure,  and  interest  to  attract  many 
readers.     Schulze  died  in  1817,  aged  twenty-nine  years. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  excitement  attending  the  War  of 
Liberation  had  any  permanent  good  influence  on  literature.  Hopes 
that  had  been  cherished  of  a  restored  empire,  or  of  a  republic, 
were  destined  soon  to  fade  away.  The  enthusiastic  students  of 
Jena,  at  their  Wartbuvyfest  (1817),  made  an  attempt  to  assert 
national  xinity,  at  least  in  the  universities ;  but  the  movement  was 
unkindly  suppressed,  and  such  patriots  as  Arndt,  .Tahn,  and 
Gorres  were  harshly  treated  as  demagogues. 

The  policy  of  the  day  was  retrogressive,  and  literature  for  a 
time  followed  the  example  of  the  State.  The  plays  of  Werner  and 
MUllner  still  had  possession  of  the  stage ;  Hoffmann's  wild  and 
unwholesome  fictions  were  extensively  read,  and  the  leaders  ol 
the  Romantic  School  recommended,  as  an  opiate,  the  study  of 
Hindoo  poetry.  In  doing  so,  they  were  following  Goethe,  who, 
when  deprived  of  Schiller's  stimulating  friendship,  sought 
quietude  in  the  studies  of  physical  science,  art,  and  Oriental  poetry. 
It  was  a  natural  tendency  at  his  time  of  life  j  but,  strange  to  say, 
his  example  was  followed  by  young  men.  A  want  of  ail  strong 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  political  and  social  life  is  one  of  the 
privileges  of  age ;  but  it  was  out  of  place  in  Riickert  and  others, 
who  in  some  of  their  poems  adopted  the  quietism  and  pantheistic 
indifierencfi,  as  well  as  the  forms  and  metres,  of  Persian  lyrical 
poetry. 
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Meanwhile  several  writers  of  tlie  later  Romantic  School  eon« 
tinned  their  dreams  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  the  influence  of 
these  writers  was  not  popular.  They  were  accused  of  loving  an 
imaginative  quietism,  of  having  some  aristocratic  tendencies,  of 
forming  cliques  for  a  fair  exchange  of  adulation,  and  of  making 
for  themselves  idols  of  quietistic  art  and  poetry.  There  was 
some  truth  in  these  charges ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  the  services 
of  the  Romantic  School  in  the  revival  of  German  archaeology  and 
philology.  Oriental  literature,  and  literary  history  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

It  would  be  unju^^t  to  ascribe  to  the  tendencies  of  the  Romantic 
School  all  tlie  depression  and  retrogression  in  literature  and  in 
political  life  that  followed  the  War  of  Liberation.  We  have  seen 
that  neither  the  best  poetiy  of  the  classic  time,  nor  the  romantic 
poetry  that  followed,  fairly  represented  popular  literature.  That, 
unfortunately,  consisted  mostly  of  such  productions  as  Tiedge's 
dull '  Urania,'  Mahlmann's  and  Miichler's  poems,  Kotzebue's  plays, 
and  Clauren's  novels.  Miillner  and  other  writers  of  the  deplorable 
'  fate- tragedies,'  and,  rather  later,  Raupach,  ruled  on  the  stage  ; 
Van  der  Velde  and  Haring  supplied  a  large  demand  for  imitations 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  romances,  and  Zschokke,  already  named  as 
a  writer  of  sensational  fiction,  was,  at  a  later  time,  industrious 
in  writing  tales  of  a  utilitarian  and  homely  description,  which 
were,  at  least,  wholesome  antidotes  to  Clauren's  tales  and  Hoff- 
mann's morbid  fictions. 

Other  opponents  of  low  literature  had  good  motives,  but  no 
great  success.  W^ilhelm  Hauff,  who  ridiculed  Clauren's  manner, 
Karl  Spindler,  the  romancist,  and  a  few  other  names  might  be 
mentioned  as  exceptions  to  the  general  literary  dulness  of  tho 
time  when  Ludwig  Uhland  and  his  friends  of  the  Suabian  School 
arose  and  gained  success  by  writing  poetry  that  was  at  once 
romantic,  national,  and  popular.  Uhland's  first  iuapulse  came,  it 
must  be  remembered,  from  the  Romantic  School ;  but  his  ten- 
dencies in  literature,  as  in  politics,  were  progressive  as  well  as 
national. 

JoHASN  Lttdwig  Uhland  was  bom,  in  1787,  at  Tiibingen,  where 
he  studied  law  and  was  appointed  professor  of  German  literature 
in  1829.  He  was  active  as  a  member  of  the  German  Parliament 
in  1848,  and  died  in  1862.  His  first  volume  of  poetry  (1815^ 
was  very  successful,  and  soon  passed  through  several  editions. 
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In  his  IjTical  ballads  the  imaginative  scenery  of  old  times  wfia 
•well  united  with  a  living  and  popular  interest.  His  dramas — • 
*  Ernst,  Duke  of  Suabia  '  and  '  Ludwig  the  Bavarian  ' — though 
founded  on  mediaeval  history,  avoid  errors  of  the  Romantic 
School,  but  cannot  be  classed  with  the  poet's  best  writings. 
Uhland's  contributions  to  the  literary  history  of  hi^  native  land 
include  an  excellent  collection  of  old  popular  songs  and  a  bio- 
graphy of  the  Minnesinger  '  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.' 

Uhland's  lyrical  and  lyric-epic  poetry  tells  of  no  expansive  and 
eventful  life.  It  leads  us  into  a  picturesque  region  haunted  by 
knights  and  dames  in  mediaeval  costumes ;  or  to  some  pleasant 
valleys  in  Suabia  inhabited  by  quiet,  honest  people,  dwelling 
among  their  gardens,  orchards,  flowers,  and  children.  The  preva- 
lent form  of  Uhland's  poetry  is  lyric-epic  ;  he  often  tells  a  story 
very  briefly,  suggests  its  appropriate  scenery,  and  expresses  well 
its  pervading  sentiment.  It  is  one  of  his  merits  that,  without 
writing  in  a  dull  didactic  strain,  he  can  suggest  some  wholesome 
thought  while  he  tells  a  story.  Here  is  one  example — the  robber 
steps  out  of  the  forest  and  is  disarmed  by  the  aspect  of  inno- 
cence : — 

The  roblier  chief,  one  April  day, 

Looks  out  from  the  forest  dim  ; 
Fearless,  on  her  woodland  way 
Walks  a  maiden  fair  and  slim. 

*  If,  instead  of  flowers  of  spring,' 

Said  the  forest-chieftain  wild, 
•You  bore  the  jewels  of  a  king, 

You  should  pass  unhurt,  my  child  ! ' 

Then  he  gazed,  with  musing  face. 

While  the  maiden,  with  a  song, 
Through  the  solitary  place 

To  her  hamlet  paced  along ; 

Till,  at  home,  amid  the  bloom 

Of  her  garden-flowers  she  stood— 
Then  he  stepped  into  the  gloom 

Of  the  silent  tir-tree  wood. 

Another  short  poem,  consisting  of  but  a  few  simple  words,  may 
wrve  as  an  example  of  the  writer's  pathos : — 

'  What  music  wakes  me  from  my  sleep? 

Mother,  who  can  they  be 
That,  in  the  night  so  dark  and  deep, 
C(»mc  here  to  sin"  for  me  ?  * 
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*I  nothing  hear,  I  nothing  see- 
Tour  fancy  was  beguiled ; 

They  have  no  serenade  for  thee^ 
My  poor,  afflicted  child ! ' 

It  is  no  earthly  music  this  I 
It  fills  me  with  delight ! 
The  angels  call  me  to  their  bliss — 
O  mother  dear,  good-night  I ' 

In  otter  poems  Uhland  leads  his  readers  into  dream-land,  or  into 
the  weird  enchanted  forest,  where  '  Harald  '  is  transformed  into  a 
statue.  It  may  be,  that  the  tale  is  told  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  scenery;  or  the  poet  may  hint  that  warriors  who  have 
escaped  from  all  the  dangers  of  open  battle  may  be  overcome  in 
places  where  they  see  nothing  whatever  to  be  feared : — 

Before  his  warlike  company  rode  Harald,  hero  bold  ; 

They  travelled  through  the  forest  wild,  in  moonlight  stiD  and  cold. 

Their  banners,  won  in  many  a  fight,  were  waving  in  the  air; 

Their  battle-songs  were  echoed  back,  from  mountains  bleak  and  bare. 

Then  the  ballad  tells  how  all  the  company,  except  Harald, 
were  led  away  by  beautiful  elves  into  fairy-land.  Their  leader 
after  escaping  from  one  snare,  falls  into  another.  He  stays  to 
drink  at  an  enchanted  fountain,  and,  as  soon  as  he  has  quenched 
his  thirst,  he  falls  into  a  deep  ti-ance — 

And  there  he  sleeps,  upon  that  stone,    a  hundred  years  away — 
His  head  reclining  on  his  breast —    his  hair  and  beard  are  gray. 

When  lightnings  flash  and  thunders  roll,    and  all  the  woods  have  roared 
He  startles,  in  his  long,  long  dream,    and  grasps  his  idle  sword. 

Another  poem  that,  like  *  Harald,'  may  be  called  mystic,  is  less 
obscure,  and,  if  fairly  translated,  would  be  a  good  specimen  of 
Uhland's  versification.  The  poet  wanders  far  into  a  forest,  where 
the  distant  tolling  of  bells  calls  up  a  vision  of  *a  lost  church,'  a 
secluded  sanctuary,  far  away  from  all  sectarian  strife : — 

In  the  deep  forest,  far  away, 

The  wanderer  hears  the  sound  of  bells  : 
Whence  comes  the  music  who  can  say  ? 

For  scarcely  one  old  legend  tells. 
It  Cometh  from  the  old  church  gray 

That  lies  in  deep,  unbroken  calm. 
Where  hundreds  went,  of  yore,  to  pray, 

Or  joined  to  raise  the  holy  psalm. 
J?  P 
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I  went  into  the  wood  to  pray, 

From  every  path  I  wandered  wide; 
For  freedom  from  this  evil  day. 

For  rest  and  sanctity  I  sighed. 
The  music  from  the  ancient  tower 

Came,  soothing,  through  the  forest  air, 
And  rose  and  swelled  with  greater  power 

As  higher  rose  my  soul  in  prayer. 

The  solemn  glory  of  the  shrine. 

As  at  the  altar-steps  I  kneeled — 
The  sounds  of  harmony  divine 

Can  never  be  in  words  revealed. 
He  who  would  learn  these  things  must  go 

Far  in  the  forest  lone  to  pray. 
And  follow  well  the  sounds  that  flow 

From  the  old  church-tower  far  away. 

Other  writers  of  the  Suabian  school  may  be  but  briefly  noticed, 
for  all  their  best  characteristics  are  found  in  Uhland's  poetry. 

Gttstav  Schwab  (1792-1850)  was  the  pastor  of  a  church  at 
Stuttgart,  and,  by  his  prose  writings  as  well  as  his  poetry, 
rendered  good  senvice  to  national  literature.  His  poems,  consist- 
ing mostly  of  songs  and  ballads,  are  national  and  Christian  in 
their  tone.  His  other  works  include  a  good  biography  of  Schiller, 
some  well-edited  anthologies  of  German  prose  and  verse,  and  a 
useful  bibliographical  guide  to  German  literature. 

It  is  only  with  regard  to  the  character  of  some  of  his  ballads 
and  lyrical  poems  that  another  Suabian,  JusTiNtrs  Keener  (1786- 
1862)  should  be  classed  with  Uhland's  followers.  Kerner's  other 
writings,  in  prose  and  verse,  might  lead  us  too  far  into  the  region 
of  dreams  and  mysteries.  He  might  have  pretixed  to  one  of  his 
works  a  motto  from  an  old  Scottish  author — 

Of  brownies  and  of  bogles  full  is  this  buick. 

Kemer  was  a  physician  who  practised  at  Weinsberg  and  gained 
a  wide  reputation  as  a  writer  on  visionary  subjects.  But  he  wrote 
also  popular  songs,  several  spectral  and  dismal  ballads,  and  some 
humorous  fictions  in  prose.  One  of  his  books  has  the  alarming 
title,  'Incursions  from  the  Ghostly  World  into  the  Sphere  of 
Human  Life ; '  another  gives  an  account  of '  the  Visionary  of  Pre- 
Torst.' 

It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  select  from  Kerner's  poems  a  story 
having  no  unearthly  interest.  The  following  may  be  given  as 
one  of  the  least  dreadful  of  the  writer's  tales  of  apparitions: — 
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In  the  niUd-beaming,  blossoming  month  of  May, 
The  maidens  of  Tubingen  dance  and  play. 

■  They  danced  one  eve,  as  the  day  grew  pale. 
Bound  the  old  lime  in  the  Neckar  vale. 

There  came  a  young  stranger,  proudly  arrayed, 
And  led  to  the  dance  the  fairest  maicL 

To  the  dance  as  the  maiden,  deep-blushing,  he  led, 
A  sea-green  chaplet  he  placed  on  her  head. 


*  Young  stranger  !  oh  why  is  your  hand  so  white  ?  * 
—In  the  wat€r  the  sunbeams  lose  their  might. 

He  leads  down  the  dance,  far  away  from  the  tree : 
— •  List,  stranger !  my  mother  is  calling  for  me.' 

He  leads  her  along  by  the  Neckar's  side — 
*0h  leave  me,  oh  leave  me ! '  the  maiden  cried. 

He  clasps  her,  and  presses  her  close  to  his  side — 

*  Fair  maid !  thou  shalt  be  the  Water-sprite's  bride.* 

They  dance  till  they  come  to  the  Neckar's  brink — 

*  O  father  !  O  motber  I '  she  cries  as  they  sink. 

,  To  his  hall  of  crystal  he  leads  her  pale — 

'Adieu  1  O  my  sisters  in  yonder  green  vale !  * 

As  a  writer  of  melodious  and  popular  songs,  Wuhelm  Mult  wi 
(1794-1827)  was  one  of  the  best  of  all  Uhland's  numerous 
followers.  Still  higher  praise  might  be  given  to  the  earlier 
lyrical  poems  written  by  August  Hbinkich  Hoffmann,  who  waa 
born  at  Fallersleben  in  1798.  His  later  writings  may  be  noticed 
in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

There  was  a  latent  tendency  in  Uhland's  own  poems  to  give  to 
fiction  an  earnest  and  practical  tone,  and  this  led  to  the  political 
poetry  of  a  later  time.  It  is  chiefly  with  a  reference  to  this 
tendency  that  Chamisso's  poems  may  be  here  noticed. 

In  literature,  as  in  his  life,  the  Frenchman,  Adalbekt  ton 
Chamisso — who  not  only  thoroughly  mastered  the  German  lan- 
guage, but  almost  made  himself  a  German — stood  alone  ;  though, 
on  account  of  his  clear  style,  his  tendency,  and  his  frequent  choice 
of  popular  subjects,  he  may  be  associated  with  Uhland  and  the 
oUier  Suabian  poeta.     Chamisso,  bora  in  1781,  was  a  member  of 

ff2 
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the  old  and  aristocratic  French  family,  Chamisso  de  Boncourt, 
who  were  expelled  from  France  hy  the  revolution  in  which  they 
lost  their  estates.  Adalbert,  when  only  nino  years  old,  emigrated 
with  his  parents,  and,  after  1797,  lived  with  them  in  Berlin,  where 
he  entered  the  Prussian  army.  He  accompanied  the  navigator 
Otto  von  Kotzebue  in  a  voyage  round  the  world,  and,  subsequently, 
held  for  some  years  an  appointment  at  the  Botanic  Garden  in 
Berlin,  where  he  died  in  1838.  His  character  was  dignified  and 
amiable,  but  was  shaded  by  the  melancholy  that  finds  expression 
in  many  of  his  poems. 

Chamisso  is  remarkably  versatile  in  his  choice  of  themes  and — 
like  Heine — can  tell  a  story  concisely ;  but  he  too  often  writes 
gloomy  tragedy,  as  in  *  the  Crucifix'  and  Matteo  Falcone.*  The 
tone  maintained  in  these  stories  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
gentle  and  sentimental  character  of  the  lyrical  poems  included 
under  the  title  Frauen-Liebe  und  Lehen, 

*  I  am  a  Frenchman  in  Germany,'  Chamisso  once  said,  '  a 
Catholic  among  Protestants,  and  a  Protestant  among  Catholics.' 
His  story  of  I'eter  Schlemihl — *  the  man  who  lost  his  shadow  ' — • 
gives  expression  to  the  author's  own  feeling  of  solitude.  Many 
readers  have  asked  what  could  be  intended  by  the  shadow.  Some 
have  said  that  it  represents  the  author's  native  land ;  others,  that 
it  indicates  the  superficial  advantages  on  which  success  in  society 
seems  often  to  depend.  The  loss  of  the  shadow  may,  we  think, 
represent  any  unhappiness  that  leaves  a  man  alone  in  the  world. 
One  of  the  merits  of  the  story  is  its  artful  blending  of  a  fantastic 
adventure  with  a  serious  interest. 

The  hero  of  the  tale — Peter  Schlemihl — tells  us  how  he  sold 
his  own  shadow  for  an  inexhaustible  bag  of  money,  and  how  he 
found  out — when  it  was  too  late — that  serious  annoyances  fol- 
lowed this  remarkable  bargain  : — 

* "  Done  1 "  said  I,  taking  the  bag : — "  for  this  good  purse  you 
shall  have  my  shadow  1 "  The  man  in  the  gray  frock  instantly 
struck  the  bargain,  and  kneeling  down  before  me,  he,  with  ad- 
mirable dexterity,  rolled  up  my  shadow  from  head  to  foot  on  the 
grass,  then  took  it  up,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  As  he  walked 
away,  I  fancied  that  I  heard  him  inwardly  chuckling,  as  if  he  had 
outwitted  me,  but  I  never  realised  the  consequences  of  my  bargain 
before  it  was  done.  Now  I  stood,  astonished  and  bewildered,  in 
the  full  glare  of  sunshine,  and  without  a  shadow  1    When  I  re- 
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covered  my  senses,  I  hastened  to  leave  the  place.  Having  filled 
my  pockets  -with  gold  pieces,  I  put  the  cord  of  the  purse  round  my 
neck,  and  hid  it  in  my  bosom.  Then  I  escaped  unnoticed  from 
the  park,  found  the  public  road,  and  walked  towards  the  town. 
I  was  lost  in  a  reverie  until  I  approached  the  gate,  when  I  heard 
a  scream  behind  me,  and  looking  roimd,  saw  an  old  woman,  who 
followed  me,  and  cried  out,  "  Why,  sir — sir,  you  have  lost  your 
shadow  1 "  I  was  really  obliged  to  the  old  dame  for  her  reminding 
me  of  my  case ;  so  I  threw  to  her  a  few  gold  pieces,  and  then 
stepped  into  the  deep  shade  under  some  trees.  But  when  I 
arrived  at  the  town-gate,  my  memory  of  the  strange  bargain  waa 
again  refreshed  as  I  heard  the  sentry  mutter,  *'  Where  has  the 
gentleman  left  his  shadow  ?  "  As  I  hastened  along  the  street,  I 
passed  two  women,  one  of  whom  exclaimed,  "  Blessed  Mary,  pre- 
serve us !  that  man  has  no  shadow."  I  hastened  away  from  them, 
and  contrived  to  keep  under  the  shade  of  the  houses  until  I  came 
to  a  wide  part  of  the  street  which  I  must  cross  in  order  to  arrive 
at  my  lodgings ;  but,  most  unhappily,  just  as  I  passed  into  the 
broad  glare  of  the  sunshine,  a  day-school  was  turning  out  ita 
crowd  of  unruly  boys,  and  a  wicked,  high-shouldered  little  imp  (I 
remember  him  well)  immediately  detected  my  imperfection.  "Ha, 
ha ! "  he  shouted  maliciously,  "  here's  a  curiosity !  Men  generally 
have  shadows  when  the  sun  shines.  Look,  boys — ^look  at  the 
gentleman  with  no  shadow ! "  Enraged,  I  threw  about  me  a 
handful  of  money,  to  disperse  the  crowd  of  boys,  and  then  called 
a  hackney-coach,  into  which  1  leapt,  to  hide  myself  from  my 
fellow-creatures.' 

The  sentiment  of  solitude  that  gives  interest  to  fantastic  cir- 
cumstances in  Peter  Schlemihl  is  more  nobly  expressed  in  one  of 
the  writer's  best  narrative  poems — Salas  y  Gomez.  It  is  founded 
on  a  thought  that  occuiTed  to  his  mind  when  he  was  on  a  cruise 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  and  in  sight  of  Salas  y  Gomez — a  bare 
precipitous  reef,  haunted  only  by  sea-fowl.  It  was  said  that 
some  fragments  of  a  wrecked  ship  had  been  foimd  on  the  reef,  and 
this  suggested  to  the  poet  the  image  of  a  solitary  man,  more 
unhappy  than  Crusoe — a  wretch  left  alone  on  that  bare  crag  and 
kept  alive  too  long  by  such  food  as  the  eggs  of  sea-birds  might 
supply.  His  transitions  of  feeling — from  grief  to  hope  and  from 
hope  to  despair — are  well  told : — A  sail  appears,  like  a  speck  upon 
tlie  line  where  the  sky  and  the  sea  join ;  it  comes  neaier  and  growa 
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clearer;  but  soon  fades  away  from  the  strained  vision  of  tht 
solitary,  and  the  ocean,  the  sky,  the  wailing  sea-birds  are  once 
more  all  his  world.  Then  follows  his  deepest  despair ;  but  it  is, 
at  last,  transmuted  into  submission.  As  he  looks  up  to  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Southern  Cross,  shining  on  the  deep,  that  sign  ol 
Buffering  and  patience  suggests  to  him  these  thoughts  of  peace  and 
resignation : — 

The  tempest  that  within  me  raved  has  passed  ; 
Here,  where  so  long  I've  suffered — all  alone— 
I  will  lie  down  in  peace  and  breathe  my  last. 

Let  not  another  sail  come  near  this  stone 
Until  all  sighs  and  tears  have  passed  away ! 
Why  should  I  long  to  go— a  man  unknown — 

To  see  my  childhood's  home,  and  there  to  stray, 
Without  a  welcome  or  kind  look,  and  find 
That  all  my  dear  old  friends  are  'neath  the  clay  ? 

Lord  !  by  thy  grace,  my  soul — to  Thee  resigned — 
Let  me  breathe  forth  in  peace,  and  let  me  sleep 
Here,  where  thy  Cross  shines  calmly  o'er  the  deep. 

Bernhaed  Gaeve  and  Johann  Baptist  von  Alberttni,  both 
members  of  the  church  of  the  United  Brethren,  and  Albert  Knapp, 
a  pastor  at  Stuttgart,  should  be  mentioned  here  as  writers  of 
religious  lyrical  poetry  in  which  piety  and  good  taste  are  com- 
bined. 

In  Dramatic  Literature  no  great  progress  was  made,  but  some 
improvement  took  place  when  Milliner's  disgraceful  'fate-tragedies ' 
were  followed  by  the  productions  of  an  industrious  playwright 
named  Ernst  Benjamin  Ratjpach  (1784-1852),  who  wrote, 
beside  other  plays,  a  cyclus  of  sixteen  dramas,  all  founded  on  the 
history  of  the  Hohenstaufen  Emperors.  The  merits  of  Raupach's 
plays  are  theatrical  rather  than  dramatic. 

Such  plays  were,  however,  preferable  to  the  crude  dramatic 
poems  written  by  Dietrich  Christian  Grabbe  (1801-36),  whose 
life  was  as  wild  as  his  dramas.  They  attracted  notice  by  some 
energetic  passages  of  imaginative  declamation,  but  repelled  readers 
who  cared  for  good  taste.  The  title  of  one  of  Grabbe's  works, 
*  Don  Juan  and  Faust,'  may  indicate  its  character,  and  a  few  linea 
may  show  that  the  author  could  here  and  there  write  poetry : — 

The  day  is  wonderfully  beautiful ! 
Rome's  old  gray  ruins  glisten  in  the  light 
Like  spirits  glorified.     Such  autumn  days 
Arc  only  seen  at  Home.    Like  the  old  Koman% 
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These  fields  in  purple  robes  of  victory 
Clothe  themselves  ere  they  die. 

In  the  South  of  Germany  the  dramatic  works  of  Febdhtasd 
RAiMUifD  (1790- 1836)  and  Joseph  von  Atjffenbekg  (1798-1857) 
had  considerable  success.  The  former  skilfully  combined  some 
traits  of  actual  life  with  his  plots,  which  were  founded  on  old 
popular  stories  and  fairy  tales. 

Another  dramatic  writer,  Karl  Lebbecht  Imitermaku  (1796- 
1840),  though  possessing  a  truly  poetic  genius,  failed  remarkably 
in  his  attempts  to  write  for  the  stage.  His  ineftective  dramas, 
Cardenio  und  Celinde,  Kaiser  Friedrich  II.,  and  Alexis,  were 
followed  by  a  didactic  work  in  prose-fiction — Die  Epigonen — and, 
rather  later,  by  a  far  better  romance,  Miinchhatiseti,  which  is  the 
author's  best  work.  It  is  subject,  however,  to  a  justly  severe 
criticism ;  for  it  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  which  have  no  true 
union.  In  the  first  part  we  have  an  extreme  caricature  of  vain, 
idle,  and  dissolute  life  at  the  ruinous  old  baronial  castle  of  Schnick- 
Scknack-Sehnurr,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  friends  of  Miinch- 
hausen — a  descendant  from  the  notoriously  mendacious  baron  of 
the  same  name.  In  the  other  part  of  the  romance,  we  have  a 
pleasant  idyll  founded  on  scenes  from  peasant-life  in  Westphalia 
which  is  described  in  a  tone  of  genial  delight  and  is  placed  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  so-called 'high  life' at  the  castle.  At 
last,  the  caricature  and  the  rural  romance  are  united,  but  in  a  most 
uuartistic  mode.  *  Lisbeth,'  the  heroine  of  the  idyU,is  discovered 
to  be  the  daughter  of  the  Baron  Miinchhausen. 

Immermann's  successful  story  of  rural  life  in  Westphalia  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  popular  fiction,  and  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
tales  of  the  peasantry. 

To  conclude  this  chapter — it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  general 
latent  tendency  of  Uhland  and  his  followers  was  to  give  to  poetry 
a  social,  popular,  and  political  interest.  This  was,  afterwards,  more 
clearly  expressed  in  the  popular  fictions  above  referred  to,  and  in 
other  depwtments  of  poetical  literature. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

SEVENTH  PERIOD.    1770-1830. 

GOETHb'S    latest   ■W02KS — EUCKERT — PLATEN — HEINB. 

Thb  literary  productions  of  Goftthe's  youth  (1768-79)  and  the 
best  works  of  his  manhood,  or  middle  life  (1779-1810)  have  been 
noticed.  We  have  still  to  mention  some  of  the  more  important 
works  which  were  either  entirely  or  partly  written  by  Goethe  in 
the  time  of  his  old  age  (1810-32).  If  we  had  placed  together  all 
our  notices  of  his  works,  the  arrangement  would  have  failed  to 
represent  the  long  interval  existing  between  the  first  and  the 
latest.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he  ascended  the  heights 
near  Jena,  and  thence  looked  forth  into  the  free  expanse  of  sky ; 
then  down  on  the  well-loved  landscape.  Of  all  the  friends  whom 
in  his  youth  he  had  known  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ilm  and  the 
Saale,  how  few  were  surviving ! — '  I  feel  well  here,'  said  Goethe ; 
and  he  added — forgetting  that  he  was  nearly  eighty  years  old — 
•we  will  often  come  up  here  again  I'  That  good  resolution  was 
not  fulfilled. 

Goethe  lived  so  long,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  three  genera- 
tions of  literary  men.  The  poet,  who  knew  the  once-dreaded 
Leipzig  critic  (Gottsched),  was  Schiller's  friend,  and  lived  to  hear 
such  young  men  as  Platen,  Heine,  and  Ebert,  talked  of  as  rising 
poets.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Goethe  was  studying 
French  and  drawing ;  he  was  writing  autobiography  and  poetry 
during  the  War  of  Liberation,  and  he  was  studying  zoology  when 
the  July  Revolution  of  1830  occurred.  The  author  who  read 
Goldsmith's  poems  soon  after  their  first  publication,  and  who  was 
writing  good  lyrical  poetry  when  Burns  died  and  when  Words- 
worth was  so  despised  by  the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  lived  so  long 
that  he  might  have  read  Mr.  Tennyson's  i::st  volume  of  poems, 
published  in  1830. 
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It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  notice  here  all  the 
later  writings  of  an  author  whose  career  was  as  remarkable  for 
industry  as  for  duration.  He  wrote,  during  the  ten  years  1810- 
20  — beside  the  *  West-East  Divan  '  (already  noticed)  and  several 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  physical  science,  of  art,  and  of 
archaeology — an  account  of  an  '  Italian  Journey  '  and  a  part  of  the 
Wander jahre.  In  1820-30  he  continued  his  contributions  to  his 
journal  for  'Art  and  Antiquity,'  made  some  additions  to  hia 
autobiography,  and  completed  the  Wanderjahre,  During  the  last 
two  years  of  his  life  he  completed  the  Second  Part  of  Faust. 

The  more  important  of  Goethe's  later  contributions  to  general 
literature  which  still  remain  to  be  noticed  are  his  Social  Romances; 
including  the  Wahlvencandtschafteii  ('  Elective  Affinities ')  and 
Wilhelm  Meistei-'s  Lehrjahre  and  Wanderjahre.  Of  the  first- 
named  of  these  works  (which  was  written  in  1808-9)  it  may  be 
enough  to  say  here  that,  while  the  author's  want  of  reserve  in 
the  treatment  of  the  details  of  unhappy  marriage  has  been 
condemned,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  general  aim  is  to  assert 
the  authority  of  law  over  passion.  In  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
this  has  been  described  as  the  author's  best  work  in  prose-fiction. 

Wilhelm  Mcister's  Lehrjahre  ('  Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprentice- 
ship '),  a  romance  with  a  didactic  tendency,  was  written,  with 
many  intenuptions,  in  the  course  of  the  years  1777-96.  Though 
written  during  the  author's  middle  age,  the  work  may  be  noticed 
here  in  connection  with  its  sequel.  The  title  Lehrjahre  prefixed 
to  the  romance  refers  to  the  law  of  apprenticeship  in  the  old 
Zunfte  (or  '  trade  companies '),  as  the  title  Wanderjahre  (years  of 
travel),  in  the  sequel,  refers  to  the  old  trade-rule,  that  a  journey- 
man must  spend  some  years  in  travelling  and  working  under  several 
masters  before  he  could  be  admitted  as  a  master  in  his  trade. 

Wilhelm  Meister  begins  life  with  ideal  expectations,  writes 
poetry — and  wishes  to  cultivate  art  apart  from  all  the  cares  and  the 
duties  of  practical  life.  In  a  fit  of  dejection  he  bums  all  his 
poems  and,  at  once,  resolves  to  employ  his  talents  in  commerce. 
But  his  purposes  are  easily  changed  by  accidents  and  circumstances ; 
he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  members  of  a  company  of  strolling 
players,  joins  them,  and  finds  a  painful  contrast  between  his  own 
ideal  notions  of  the  drama  and  the  realities  of  an  actor's  life.  In  this 
part  of  the  story  several  characters  are  distinctly  drawn  and  well 
contrasted ;  but  the  narrative  is,  here  and  there,  interrupted  by 
dramalic  criticism  and  other  didactic  passages. 
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The  training  received  by  Wilhelm  during  his  apprenticeship  ia 
by  no  means  given  in  a  direct  didactic  form,  but  is  often  rather 
implied  than  expressed.  His  education  is  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  mysterious  Union,  or  Brotherhood,  whose 
members  meet  Wilhelm  from  time  to  time,  and  afford  some 
guidance  to  his  career.  Their  teaching  is  less  clear  than  such  as 
we  find  in  the  Wanderjaht-e,  but  indicates  the  doctrine  that  a 
true  education  should  embrace  the  whole  character  of  a  man,  and 
not  only  one  or  two  of  his  talents.  The  hero  is  found,  however, 
at  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship  and  af*^^er  all  the  training  that  he 
has  received,  still  so  weak  and  vacillating,  that  he  hardly  seems 
deserving  of  all  the  attention  that  has  been  bestowed  on  his 
education.  His  want  of  success  in  art  has  led  some  readers  to  sup- 
pose that  the  author's  purport  was  to  show  how  useless  teaching 
must  be,  when  bestowed  on  a  man  destitute  of  genius.  This 
merely  negative  tendency,  however,  will  not  agree  with  the  purport 
of  the  Wandeiy'ahre— the  sequel  to  Meister's  Apprenticeship. 

Some  of  the  stories  inserted  in  this  sequel  were  written  as  early 
as  in  1806;  but  the  whole  was  not  completed  until  1821.  Goethe 
reconstructed  this  work  in  1829,  when  he  was  eighty  years  old. 
The  romance  may  be  regarded  as  intended  to  serve  as  a  frame 
inclosing  the  author's  latest  views  of  society  and  education,  which 
are  interspersed  with  several  episodes.  The  narrative  is  thus 
broken  into  fragments,  but  the  work  is  still  interesting,  for  it 
contains  views  of  society  that  may,  perhfips,  be  called  prophetic. 
Goethe  anticipated  the  social  questions  of  the  present  times,  and 
pointed  for  their  solution  to  free  but  well-organised  educational 
and  co-operative  institutions  such  as  still  belong  to  the  future.  A 
free  union  of  work,  religion  and  intellectual  culture  is  the  ideal  of 
a  complete  education,  as  it  is  described  in  the  more  important 
sections  of  the  Wandeijahre. 

The  lover  of  light  fiction  will  not  find  delight  in  these  'Years 
of  Travel.'  Their  interest  depends  mostly  on  a  few  pervading 
thoughts.  Nature  (as  Goethe  tells  us)  will  tolerate  no  omissions 
of  duty.  We  inust  not  avoid  'the  lowlier  duties  of  life,' and  soar 
away  to  enjoy  high  art.  Another  doctrine  is  implied  in  the 
book,  namely,  that  the  question  of  improved  relations  between 
capital  and  labour  is  eminently  a  moral  and  educational  question. 
These  are  the  most  important  thoughts  in  what  we  may  call  the 
more  speculative  part  of  the  '  Years  of  Travel,' 
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We  are  there  introduced  to  an  educational  and  industrial  Utopia 
where  a  solution  is  found  of  problems  still  connected  with  property 
and  labour,  co-operation,  the  results  of  machinery,  and  plans  of 
emigmtion  that  are  still  unsettled.  Capital  is  described,  at  once, 
as  a  common  fund  and  as  property,  and  its  holders  are  called 
stewards.  In  the  Utopia  planned  by  Goethe,  labour  is  educated 
and  organised,  while  the  old  guild  laws  for  apprentices,  journey- 
men, and  masters  are  revived  with  some  modifications  of  their 
details.  Education  is  made  physical  as  well  as  mental  and 
religious,  and  is  founded  on  *  the  three  reverences ; '  the  first 
having  a  regard  to  the  supernatural  world,  the  second  respecting 
the  world  placed  in  subjection  to  man,  and  the  third  expressing 
itself  in  the  social  relations  of  men.  The  future  dignity  of 
educated  and  co-operative  labour  is  predicted  in  the  idyll  of 
the  modem  '  Joseph  the  Carpenter '  and  his  family,  and  a  co- 
operative society  of  weavers  is  described  at  great  length  and  with 
many  minute  details.  It  seems  strange  to  find  the  author  of 
*  Faust '  writing  of  the  culture  of  potatoes.  He  gives  a  warning 
against  dependence  for  food  on  these  uncertain  tubers,  but  does 
not  rail  against  them  as  Cobbett  did.  It  is  noticeable  that 
Goethe's  warning  was  written  eighteen  years  before  the  potato 
famine  of  1847. 

Some  of  the  views  on  art  expressed  in  the  Wandetjahre  may 
also  excite  surprise.  Goethe  will  have  no  theatres  ar.d  no  players 
tolerated  in  his  Utopia;  but  vocal  music  is  to  be  generally  culti- 
vated, and  is  used  as  a  means  of  stimulating  a  cheerful  industry. 

The  religion  of  this  Utopia  is  described  as  a  liberal  and  practical 
exposition  of  Christianity — something  like  what  is  mysteriously 
indicated,  rather  than  explained,  in  Die  Geheimnisse,  an  unfinished 
poem  written  by  Goethe  in  1785.  The  institution  of  the  day  of 
rest  in  every  week  is  preserved  ;  but  worship  is  free. 

The  Co-operative  Utopia  has  a  strict  system  of  police.  Taverns 
and  circulating  libraries  are,  like  theatres,  abolished.  The  land 
is  not  demoralised  by  a  standing  army  ;  but  drill  is  an  important 
part  of  education,  and  every  man  is  trained  to  fight  in  his  own 
defence.  Neither  bells  nor  drums  are  tolerated,  but  companies  of 
working-men  are  summoned  to  their  labour  by  the  harmonious 
Bounds  of  wind  instruments.  Lastly,  a  Union  is  formed  for  the 
promotion  and  regulation  of  a  free  and  extensive  Emigration,  well 
supported  by  capital,  labour,  and  good  organisation.     Like  the 
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labourers  who  stay  at  home  the  free  companies  of  industrial  emi« 
grants,  who  go  forth  to  America,  are  encouraged  by  hopeful 
song.    Here  is  one  stanza  from  *  The  Song  of  the  Emigrants ' : — 

Stay  not  here,  as  if  fast  bound  ! 

Boldly  venture,  freely  roam  ; 
Labour's  hand,  on  foreign  ground. 

Soon  shall  make  another  home. 
Enterprise,  our  cares  dispelling, 

Leads  us  far  as  shines  the  sun  ; 
This  wide  world  is  all  our  dwelling, 

And  has  treasures  to  be  won. 

The  works  already  mentioned  by  no  means  represent  the  whole  of 
Goethe's  literary  activity ;  but  our  limits  will  allow  us  only  to  note 
very  briefly  his  numerous  and  valuable  contributions  to  sestbetic 
criticism,  his  endeavours  to  promote  an  international  literary 
union,  and  his  researches  in  several  departments  of  physical 
science.  His  extensive  correspondence  must  also  be  at  least 
mentioned,  as  supplying  important  aids  towards  every  attempt 
made  to  estimate  fairly  his  own  character  and  that  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  Of  several  reports  of  his  conversations  with 
friends,  the  well-known  work  by  John  Peter  Eckermann  may  ba 
noticed  as  the  most  interesting.  It  contains  reports  of  conversa- 
tions with  Goethe  during  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life — from 
September  1822  to  a  few  days  before  March  22,  1832,  when 
Goethe  died,  at  noon,  in  his  eighty-third  year. 

In  any  attempt  to  estimate  briefly  the  value  of  Goethe's 
writings — more  particularly  his  poetical  works — we  might  notice, 
chiefly,  either  their  excellence  as  works  of  art,  or  their  extent 
and  variety,  or,  lastly,  their  general  moral  and  social  tendencies. 
Instead,  however,  of  adding  anything  to  the  abundance  of  criti- 
cism already  written  on  these  subjects,  we  would  simply  notice 
here  one  grand  characteristic  of  Goethe  and  his  works.  His 
genius  was  expansive,  conciliatory,  and  unitive  in  the  highest 
degree.  He  was  one  of  the  least  abstract  or  insular  of  all  the 
literary  men  of  all  nations  and  of  all  times.  There  was,  indeed, 
hardly  any  one  department  of  life  or  thought — excepting  al- 
ways mean  party  politics,  polemic  theology,  and  abstruse  meta- 
physics— that  was  excluded  from  the  range  of  his  sympathies  and 
studies. 

Whatever  may  be  said  by  men  of  science  of  the  value  of 
Goethe's  researches  iu  physical  science,  his  healthful  and  reverent 
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lore  of  nature  was  one  of  the  finest  traits  in  his  character.  In 
his  descriptions  of  human  nature  as  it  is,  he  incurred  censure  hy 
that  want  of  exclusion  and  reserve  to  which  we  hare  already 
referred  as  a  common  characteristic  of  literature  in  the  time  when 
Goethe  passed  his  youth.  It  must  be  freely  admitted  that  he 
never  entirely  forgot  all  the  tendencies  of  that  age.  He  was  a 
naturalist,  aud  could  not  write  in  the  abstract  and  '  dry-as-dust ' 
style,  either  of  surrounding  nature  or  the  human  life  in  which 
that  nature  is  summarised. 

Severe  censurea  have  been  lavished  on  Goethe  for  his  indifference 
with  regard  to  the  contentions  of  political  factions,  and  to  the 
respective  merits  of  several  mere  dead  forms  of  government.  It 
is,  at  least,  probable  that  his  thoughts  were  employed  on  more 
important  subjects.  He  had  a  prevision  of  a  coming  time  so 
closely  occupied  with  social  questions  and  reformations  as  to  find 
hardly  any  leisure  for  the  study  of  abstract  politics,  or  for  the 
strategy  of  factions.  He  foresaw,  and  not  without  gloomy  fore- 
bodings, the  character  of  the  age  in  which  we  are  living,  and, 
accordingly,  his  later  writings — particularly,  his  social  romances 
— consist  partly  of  studies  on  the  prospects  of  society. 

If  he  refused  to  meddle  with  barren  party  politics,  he  en- 
deavoured, on  the  other  hand,  to  unite  literature  with  practical 
social  interests.  In  the  Wanderjahre — one  of  the  least  finished 
works,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view — he  suggests,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  vision  of  the  future — a  dream,  perhaps,  it  must  be  called — of 
a  poetry,  not  printed  on  paper,  but  having  for  its  words  or  symbols 
industrious  men  and  women  and  their  well-trained  children.  It 
is  a  theory  of  music,  having  for  its  chords  free  educational  and 
industrial  unions,  in  which  all  our  lamentable  divisions  and  con- 
tentions of  classes  shall  be  abolished  for  ever.  It  may  be  only  a 
dream  ;  but  it  is  the  dream  of  a  widely  sympathetic  mind. 

Of  Goethe's  religious  principles,  neither  an  exposition  nor  &  de- 
fence can  be  here  given ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  they  were 
neither  negative  nor  polemical,  but  unitive  and  conciliatory. 
The  general  notion  implied  in  some  of  his  writings,  of  a  future 
union  of  some  form  of  Christianity  with  Hellenism,  may  be 
understood  in  a  very  shallow  sense,  so  as  to  appear  nierely  absurd ; 
but  it  admits  a  higher  interpretation,  as  a  theory  demanding  tha 
harmonious  culture  of  both  soul  and  body. 

To  estimate  the  artistic  excellence  of  Goethe's  poetry  we  maj 
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employ  Hegel's  rule — that  the  value  of  a  work  of  art  rises,  firstly, 
in  the  ratio  as  its  thought  is  more  deep  or  comprehensive,  and  again 
in  the  ratio  as  that  thought  is  more  poetically  and  vividly  fex- 
preased.  When  judged  by  this  rule,  not  only  such  a  drama  as 
'Iphigenia'  and  such  an  idyll  as  'Hermann  and  Dorothea,'  but 
several  of  Goethe's  ballads  and  lyrical  poems  must  bo  described 
as  excellent  works  of  poetic  art. 

Among  literary  men  who  gained  reputations  during  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  Goethe's  life,  we  must  name  here  three 
poetical  writers  who,  while  differing  widely  in  their  tendencies, 
were  alike  in  this — that  they  all  contributed  their  aid  to  the 
culture  of  an  artistic  style  of  poetry.  The  writers  to  whom  we 
refer  are  Ettckekt,  Platen,  and  Heine. 

Fkiedrich  RiJCKERT  (1789-1866)  studied  at  Jena,  and,  in  his 
youth,  wrote  the  '  Sonnets  in  Armour,'  and  other  patriotic  poems 
already  referred  to  (ante,  Chapter  XXVI.).  He  was  for  some  years 
professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Erlangen.  His  chief  writings 
include  '  Love's  Springtime,'  a  series  of  lyrical  poems  highly  com- 
mended for  their  melody  and  purity  of  sentiment;  numerous  and 
excellent  translations  of  oriental  poetry,  and  a  very  long  didactic 
poem  (or  rather  a  series  of  Alexandrine  verses)  entitled  '  The  Brah- 
man's Wisdom,'  EUckert's  epic  poetry  (of  which  Rostem  und 
Suhrah  is  a  specimen)  has  some  fine  passages  here  and  there,  but 
is  inferior  to  his  best  lyrical  productions.  His  dramas  *  Saul  and 
David,'  '  Herod  the  Great,'  and  others,  may  be  fairly  described  as 
failures. 

RiJCKEET  wrote  the  most  melodious  verse  to  be  found  within  the 
compass  of  German  poetry,  yet  he  wrote  also  some  of  the  most 
prosaic  pieces  in  verse.  A  great  part  of  his  '  Brahman's  Wisdom' 
consists  of  nothing  better  than  mere  preaching  or  uttering  strings 
of  proverbs  in  rhyme,  but  the  prevalent  didactic  strain  is,  here 
and  there,  relieved  by  some  significant  oriental  story  or  legend, 
told  in  a  pleasing  style.  Rtickert's  translations  from  oriental 
poets  have  been  highly  praised  by  the  most  competent  critics.  In 
his  translations  from  Jellaleddin  Rumi  and  several  other  Persian 
poets,  we  find  not  only  the  sense  of  the  original,  but  the  metre, 
the  rhyme  or  assonance,  and  the  manneiism  of  the  oriental  poet, 
all  clearly  represented  as  if  in  a  mirror. 

RUckert's  poetical  merits  are  hardly  to  be  found  concentrated 
in  a  few  verses,  or  even  in  any  few  poems,  but  are  rather  seen  in 
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the  wide  extent  of  his  culture.  He  has  a  perfect  comiuand  of 
language,  and  the  versification  of  his  best  lyrical  poems  is  so  fluent 
and  musical,  that  it  cannot  be  fairly  expressed  in  a  translation. 
The  following  lines  give,  in  the  form  of  a  paraphrase,  the  import 
of  a  passage  in  RUckert's  sketch  of  an  ideal  city,  or  a  poet's 
Utopia.  There,  he  says,  the  fine  arts — music,  painting,  and 
poetiy — shall  find  their  home  : — 

Not  dwell  in  dull  seclusion  lone. 
But  in  the  streets  and  round  the  throne. 
As  friends  of  every  one,  shall  stand 
And  throw  their  magic  o'er  the  land. 
And  not  to  please  a  pedant's  taste 
'J'he  artist  shall  his  labour  waste. 
But  in  the  people's  gladden'd  eyes 
Find  his  labour's  richest  prize. 
There  shall  music's  temple  rise 
And  fill  with  harmony  the  skies, 
And  palaces  where  art  divine 
Makes  eaith  in  heavenh*  colours  shine. 
The  poets  shall  not  tell  their  tales 
To  moonlit  woods  and  nightingales, 
Korgive  the  cheerful  lyric  strain 
To  old-world  fables  dull  and  vain, 
Of  knights  and  saints  in  ancient  days. 
Nor  fill  with  idle  dreams  their  lays  ; 
But  in  the  city  bards  shall  dwell. 
By  king  and  people  honour  d  well. 
And  poetry,  no  idle  art, 
Shall  cheer  the  universal  heart. 

Riickert  and  Platen  were  alike  in  three  respects  : — both  wrote 
with  a  tendency  to  introduce  a  political  school  of  poetry;  and 
both  were  generally  very  careful  students  of  versification.  We 
regret  to  add,  as  the  third  common  trait,  that  both  were  remark- 
able for  their  indulgence  in  the  luxury  of  self-laudation.  RUckert's 
self-complacency  is  amusing;  Platen's  is  stern  or  defiant,  and 
implies  a  contempt  for  many  of  his  contemporaries.  In  two  or 
three  of  his  poems,  he  speaks  as  proudly  as  Horace  in  the  ode 
beginning  with  Exegi  monumetitum. 

Platen  owes  his  fame  more  to  the  beauty  of  his  versification 
than  to  the  vigour  or  originality  of  his  thoughts.  Several  of  his 
best  poems  are  like  ancient  statues,  classical,  cold,  and  pale.  He 
could  gracefully  bend  his  mother-tongue  to  the  metres  of  Horace ; 
but  could  not  move  the  feelings  of  the  people.  Yet  Platen, 
though  deficient  in  original  invention  and  popular  puipose,  wins 
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our  favou  t  by  his  taste  and  elegance ;  qualities  too  rare  in  thes( 
days  of  histy  writing. 

Max  Graf  von  PLATEif-HALLERMrNDE  was  bom  at  Ansbach 
in  1796.  Though  titled,  his  family  was  not  wealthy,  and,  in 
accordance  with  his  father's  wishes,  the  young  count  entered 
into  the  military  service — an  ungenial  school  for  a  mind  whose 
greatest  delight  was  found  in  the  elegance  of  classical  literature. 
He  was  soon  weary  of  the  army's  discipline,  and  went  to  pursue 
his  favourite  studies  at  the  University  of  "Wiirzburg.  Soon 
afterwards  he  removed  to  Erlangen,  where  he  listened  to  the 
poetical  philosophy  of  Schelling,  and  became  the  friend  of  the 
poet  Iliickert.  The  result  of  this  friendship  was,  that  Platen 
began  to  write  verses  in  the  oriental  strain  then  fashionable. 

These  oriental  poems  are  less  remarkable  than  Platen's  fine 
imitations  of  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  old  classic  poets,  especially 
Horace.  We  ought  hardly  to  call  it  imitation,  it  was  something 
more ;  be  threw  off  his  German  nature  and  modern  style,  and  not 
only  wrote  elegantly  in  the  metres,  but  in  the  very  spirit  of  his 
ancient  models.  As  in  literature  he  left  Germany  and  seemed 
to  live  in  Home,  he  determined  to  realise,  bodily  as  well  as  in- 
tellectually, his  classical  ideas,  and  accordingly  went  to  Italy. 
After  this  he  had  little  to  say  in  favour  of  his  Fatherland.  Italy 
was  the  land  of  life  and  poetry ;  Germany  was  the  land  of  dull, 
prosaic  routine  and  soul-burdening  studies.  In  short.  Platen  was 
wholly  seized  with  that  enthusiastic  love  of  the  warm  blue  South 
Avhich  carries  so  many  northern  youths  from  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Germany  to  Rome  and  Naples.  It  may  be  observed  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  yield  to  the  fascinations  of  the  South,  and 
celebrate  its  climate  and  scenery,  than  to  master  and  convert  into 
poetry  the  less  pleasing  but  more  energetic  life  of  the  people  of 
the  North.  In  the  South  Platen  wrote  one  of  his  most  consider- 
able poems,  the  '  Abassiden,'  a  long  story,  full  of  oriental  fantasies 
from  the  *  Arabian  Nights.' 

Platen,  as  far  as  possible,  threw  off  his  German  nature,  and 
gave  his  poetry  to  southern  and  classical  themes.  On  his  second 
visit  to  Italy,  he  lived  three  years  at  Naples,  and  described  the 
lively  scenes  of  '  Soft  Parthenope.'  On  the  death  of  his  father 
he  returned  into  Germany,  and  resided  a  while  at  Munich,  where 
he  wrote  an  historical  drama  ;  but  his  native  country  was  now  no 
home  for  him,  and  he  spoke  of  it  in  a  very  uncomplimentary 
style : — 
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True,  there  are  some  advantages  at  home — 
State-honours,  dull  respectability, 
And  a  great  load  of  learning ! 

Platen  died,  and  was  buried  in  Sicily,  in  1835. 

One  part  of  the  poet'3  duty  this  writer  fulfilled  well ;  lie  gare 
to  his  productions  the  highest  finish  and  polish.  In  his  choice 
of  language  he  exercised  the  care  and  patience  of  a  lapidary : 
hence  aonie  of  his  poems  may  be  likened  to  the  pebble^ 

When,  cut  by  airt,  and  polished  with  nice  care. 
Veins  it  discovers,  beautiful  and  rare, 
Which  for  the  loss  of  that  moist  gleam  atone 
That  tempted  first  to  gather  it. 

Platen's  lyrical  poems  include  several  odes,  hymns,  and  sonnets, 
which,  with  respect  to  their  versification,  may  be  classed  with  the 
best  in  the  German  language.  The  '  Venetian  Sonnets '  are  re- 
markably elegant.      In  several   dramatic  poems,   including  the 

*  Fatal  Fork '  already  noticed,  the  author  misemployed  his  talents 
in  writing  long  parodies  of  some  oddities  found  in  the  works  of  the 
Romantic  School.  The  *  Romantic  CEdipus,'  which  is  the  best 
of  these  dramatic  parodies,  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  satire  on 
the  plays  of  Immermann  and  Raupach,  and  on  the  eccentricities  of 
some  inferior  writers. 

As  examples  of  Platen's  skiU  in  the  use  of  antique  classic  metres, 
his  ode  on  '  Florence,'  the  *  Invitation  to  Sorrento,'  and  an  address 

*  to  Marco  Saracini '  may  be  mentioned.  From  another  poem  of 
this  class,  '  The  Pyramid  of  Cestius,'  (a  well-known  monument  in 
the  Roman  burial-ground  for  heretics),  two  or  three  strophes  may 
be  translated,  to  show  how  the  poet  sometimes  adopts  the  heathen 
sentiments  of  Greek  or  Latin  poets,  while  he  writes  well  in  their 
antique  metres : — 

Here,  mid  the  strangers,  I  would  lay  my  bones, 
Far  from  my  own  cold  region  in  the  North, 
Far  from  the  land  where  on  the  poet's  L-ps 
His  song  is  frozen. 

Gladly  I'll  forfeit,  mid  these  heathen  tombs, 
That  heaven  of  which  Rome  holds  in  charge  the  portal. 
That  paradise  which  Peter's  golden  key 
Can  shut  or  open  ; 
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Rather  conduct  my  shade  into  the  realm 
Where  dwell  the  mighty  poets  of  the  past, 
Where  Homer  sings,  and  tragic  Sophocles 
Rests,  crowned  with  laurel. 

That  Platen  can  tell  a  story  with  good  effect,  though  in  a  few 
simple  words,  may  be  seen  in  his  lines  on  the  retirement  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  to  the  convent  of  St.  Just : — 

It  is  black  night ;  loud  is  the  tempest's  roar  ; 
Good  Spanish  monk,  open  your  convent's  door. 

Here  let  me  rest  till,  ere  the  dawn  of  day. 
The  convent  bell  awakens  me  to  pray. 

Prepare  for  me  such  robes  as  are  allowed  ; 
''  First  the  monastic  gown,  and  then  the  shroud. 

Give  me  a  little  cell  within  your  shrine — 

Once  more  than  half  this  hollow  \»arld  was  mine. 

The  head  I  offer  to  the  tonsure  now 
Wore  diadems  and  jewels  on  the  brow. 

And  on  these  shoulders  that  a  cowl  must  hide 
Purple  and  costly  ermine  showed  their  pride. 

Now,  before  death,  I  would  be  reckoned  dead. 
Like  my  old  realm,  in  ruins  round  me  spread. 

An  anecdote  in  the  life  of  the  great  painter,  Luca  Signorelli,  ia 
told  almost  as  simply  as  the  above.  Luca,  now  an  old  man,  ia 
working  in  his  studio,  when  he  hears  the  news  that  his  son — a 
handsome  youth — has  fallen  in  a  duel,  and  that  his  body  has  beea 
carried  into  the  minster : — 

Straight  to  the  church  the  master  went— 

He  shed  no  tears — he  said  no  more ; 
His  pupil,  knowing  his  intent. 

Beside  him  brush  and  palette  bore. 

pe  steps  into  the  minster  dim  ; 

From  many  a  shrine  his  paintings  gleam; 
The  monks  their  drear  funereal  hymn 

Chant  by  the  lamps'  undying  beam. 

There  Luca  gazes  on  the  dead ; 

Then  all  night  in  that  solemn  place 
He  sits,  with  colours  near  him  spread 

To  paint  the  dear  boy's  sleeping  faca. 
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He  sits  anci  paints  beside  the  bier. 

With  father's  heart  and  painter's  skill. 
Till  morniag  dawns — *  I  have  him  here— 

Bury  the  corpse  whene'er  you  will.' 

One  mere  specimen  of  Platen's  narrative  style  may  be  giTcn. 
Tlie  poem  from  •which  the  following  stanzas  are  quoted  tells  how, 
after  the  Moslem  conquest  of  Persia,  the  Persian  hero,  Harmosan, 
appeared  before  the  caliph  Omar  to  receive  the  sentence  of 
death : — 

Thrai  Omar  darkly  frown'd  on  him,  and  thus  the  victor  said  : — 

*  Know  you  how  crimson  is  the  hand  that  faithful  blood  hath  shed  ?  * 

*  My  doom  awaits  your  pleasure  now — the  power  is  on  your  side — 
A  victor's  word  is  always  right !  '—so  Harmosan  replied. 

I  have  but  one  request  to  make,  whatever  fate  be  mine — 
For  these  three  days  1  have  not  drunk — bring  me  a  cup  of  wine  I  * 
Then  Omar  nodded,  and  his  slaves  brought  presently  the  cup. 
But,  fearing  poison,  doubtfully  the  captive  held  it  up. 

'  Why  drink  you  not  ?  The  Mussulman  will  ne'er  deceive  a  guest : 
Tou  shall  not  die  till  you  have  drunk  that  wine — 'tis  of  the  best* 
The  Persian  seized  the  cup  at  once,  and  cast  a  smile  around. 
Then  dash'd  the  goblet  down — the  wine  ran  streaming  o'er  the  ground. 

As  Omar's  chieftains  saw  the  trick,  they  drew,  with  savage  frown, 
Their  keen  and  glittering  scimitars  to  cut  the  Persian  down  ; 
But  Omar  cried — '  So  let  him  live  ! — Faithful !  the  word  was  spoken; 
My  word  is  sacred  as  an  oath,  and  never  shall  be  broken.' 

The  writer  whom  we  must  now  mention  may  be  said  to  be  the 
chief  connecting  link  between  the  close  of  the  period  1770-1830 
and  the  new  school  of  literature  that  followed  the  July  Revolution 
of  1830. 

Heinrich  Heine,  the  son  of  Jewish  parents,  was  bom  at 
Diisseldorf  in  1799.  He  studied  law  at  Berlin,  assumed  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  in  1825,  and,  after  1830,  resided  mostly  in 
Paris,  where  his  literary  services  were  rewarded  by  the  French 
Government.     He  died  in  1856. 

Heine  rapidly  gained  a  reputation  by  his  first  volume  of  lyrical 
poems,  his  Reisebilder  ('Pictures  of  Travel')  and  his  *  Book  of 
Songs,'  which  were  all  published  in  the  course  of  the  yfeurs  1822— 
27.  These  works  were  followed  by  *  Germany,  a  Winter-Tale  ' 
and  *  Atta  Troll,'  which  were  both  vehicles  of  satire.  Heine 
published,  at  a  hiter  time,  a  series  of  poems  entitled  *  Romanzero 

oo2 
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(1851),  which  contains  some  sad  proofs  of  frivolity,  followed  by  an 
expression  of  repentance  that  seems  to  be  ironical. 

The  lively  and  humorous  style  and  the  frivolous  character  of 
several  of  Heine's  prose  works  are  too  well  known  to  be  described 
here.  Some  of  his  polemical  writings  are  very  disgraceful,  as 
might  be  easily  proved  by  a  reference  to  his  controversy  with 
Ltjdwig  Borne,  an  enthusiastic,  but  earnest  and  truthful  political 
writer. 

It  is  as  a  writer  of  lyrical  poetry  that  Heine  chiefly  claims  our 
notice  in  an  account  of  German  literature.  His  songs  and  other 
short  lyrical  poems  are  varied,  lively,  and  original,  though  (it 
must  be  added)  his  verse,  as  well  as  his  prose,  is  too  often  dis- 
figured by  the  coarsest  sentiments  ajid  most  irreverent  expressions, 
apparently  thrown  in  with  no  other  motive  than  to  excite  attention, 
by  offending  good  taste. 

Heine's  best  lyric  poems,  while  retaining  their  own  distinct 
character,  have  often  some  glimpses  of  epic  or  dramatic  interest, 
and  give  us  a  series  of  outlines  for  genre  pictures.  The  poet  pro- 
duces effects  by  the  use  of  the  simplest  possible  means — a  few 
words,  seemingly  thrown  together  without  any  care — and  one  of 
his  mannerisms  is  to  leave  his  thought  only  half  expressed,  but  so 
that  the  sequel  may  be  easily  guessed.  It  is  not  difficult,  for  ex- 
ample, to  understand  all  that  is  implied  in  the  following  very 
brief  but  striking  story  of  two  trees,  which  are  here  made  to  serve 
as  symbols  of  a  hopeless  separation : — 

A  Pine  upon  a  barren  steep 

Stands,  in  the  Norland,  all  alone, 
C!over'd  with  ice  and  snow — asleep, 

With  a  white  mantle  o'er  him  thrown. 

The  Pine  is  dreaming  of  a  Palm 
That,  'mid  the  glow  of  a  tropic  day, 

On  a  burning  soil,  in  the  sultry  calra. 
Mourns— lone  and  still,  and  far  awar. 

In  one  series  of  the  lyrical  poems  that  suggest  pictures,  we  are 
brought  to  tlie  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  and  are  introduced  to  the 
cottages  of  sailors  and  fishermen ;  in  other  songs  of  that  class  we 
visit  the  nuaer's  hut  on  the  Harzgebirge.  In  some  less  pleasant 
but  graphic  poems,  the  interiors  of  cottages  are  made  to  suggest 
tragic  incidents,  as  in  *  The  Forester's  Hut '  in  the  wood,  and,  still 
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more,  in  the  gloomy  verses  entitled  '  The  Preacher's  Family/ 
They  tell,  in  few  words,  a  long  and  dismal  story  of  the  old  preacher 
who  died  in  poverty ;  of  his  widow  left  with  only  her  bible  to 
console  her,  and  of  a  son  and  a  daughter  both  made  reckless  by 
want  of  hope.  The  gloom  of  the  picture  is  perfect  and  by  no 
means  unre^ : — 

The  pale  half-moon  of  the  autamn-night 
Looks  out,  through  clouds  that  intervene ; 

The  parsonage,  and,  white  with  stones. 
The  churchyard,  glimmer  in  her  sheen. 

The  mother  in  the  bible  reads, 

The  son  sits  there  with  downcast  eyes. 

The  elder  daughter,  half-asleep. 
Yawns,  as  the  younger  daughter  sighs  : — 

•  Ah  God  !  how  slow  the  tedious  days 

Pass  by  one  in  this  lonely  place  ! 
Save  when  some  dismal  funeral  comes. 

We  never  see  a  stranger's  face  ! ' 

Heine  was  one  of  the  believers  in  the  greatness  of  Napoleon  I 
It  might  be  well  supposed,  that  a  true  disciple  of  Chauvinism  bad 
written  the  fine  ballad  of  *  The  Grenadiers  '  returning  from  Russia 
to  France,  after  Waterloo.  A  few  lines  have  already  been  quoted 
(ante.  Chapter  XXVJ.),  and  the  rest  of  the  ballad  deserves  notice 
here  as  a  good  specimen  of  Heine's  power  in  popular  writing. 
Thus  one  of  the  old  French  Grenadiers  addresses  his  comrade : — 

But,  comrade,  grant  me  one  request — 

If  on  the  way  I  die. 
Carry  me  home,  and  let  my  bones 

Beside  French  ashes  lie  ! 

And  let  my  cross  of  honour  hang 

Just  here,  upon  my  breast ; 
And  put  the  musket  in  my  hand; 

Then  leave  me  to  my  rest. 

And  like  a  sentinel  in  the  grave, 

I'll  listen  for  the  day. 
Till  I  hear  the  galloping  hoofs  again, 

And  the  thundering  cannon's  bray ; 

When  rides  the  Conqueror  o'er  my  grave. 

And  swords  and  muskets  rattle, 
ni  rise  to  hail  my  Emperor, 

And  follow  him  to  battle. 
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Heine  can  assume  a  religious  as  well  as  a  military  tone  in  hia 
poetry.  The  '  Pilgiimage  to  Kevlaar,'  an  account  of  a  miracle 
wrought  at  that  shrine,  is  a  good  instance  of  Heine's  versatility. 
It  might  be  accepted  as  an  authentic  miraculous  legend  written  in 
old  times  by  some  devout  Catholic.  Another  pious  little  poem 
gives  us  a  beautiful  vision  of  the  quietude  of  Sunday  and  of  the 
happiness  of  Christian  devotion  ;  but  we  have  only  to  turn  over  a 
few  pages  to  find  that  the  author  can  treat  the  same  or  closely 
similar  subjects  with  the  grossest  irreverence. 

The  originality,  simplicity,  and  apparent  carelessness  of  Heine's 
lyrical  poems  are  all  well  exemplified  in  his  tale  of  '  The  Lorelei ' 
— a  dangerous  siren  haunting  a  steep  cliff  on  the  Rhine,  between 
St.  Goar  and  Oberwesel,  at  a  spot  where  there  is  a  remarkable 
echo.  The  original  poem  is  so  perfectly  easy  and  careless  in  its 
etyle,  that  it  reads  like  an  impromptu : — 

I  know  not  what  it  may  mean  to-day 
That  I  am  to  grief  inclined ; 

There's  a  tale  of  a  Siren — an  old-world  lay- 
That  I  cannot  get  out  of  my  mind. 

The  air  is  cool  in  the  twilight  gray, 

And  quietly  flows  the  Rhine  ; 
On  the  ridge  of  the  cliff,  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

The  rays  of  the  sunset  shine.  4 

There  sits  a  maiden,  richly  dight, 

And  wonderfully  fair ; 
Her  golden  bracelet  glistens  bright 

As  she  combs  her  golden  hair, 

And  while  she  combs  her  locks,  so  bright^ 

She  sings  a  charming  lay  ; 
Tis  sweet,  yet  hath  a  marvellous  might, 

And  'tis  echoing  far  away. 

The  sailor  floats  down,  in  the  dusk,  on  the  Rhine^ 

That  carol  awakens  bis  grief ; 
He  sees  on  the  cliff"  the  last  sunbeam  shine. 

But  he  sees  not  the  perilous  reef. 

Ah !  soon  will  the  sailor,  in  bitter  despaii^ 

To  his  foundering  skiff  be  clinging ! 
And  that's  what  the  beautiful  Siren  there 

Has  done  with  her  charming  singing. 

The  tendencies  of  Heine's  prose  writings  will  be  mad-*  clearer 
in  «  subsequent  brief  account  of  *  Young  Germany,'  a  class  of 
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young  authors  who,  for  a  short  time,  might  be  regarded  as  Heine's 
followers  or  disciples. 

It  is  simply  with  a  view  to  chronological  order,  that  we  notice 
here  two  or  three  poetical  writers  whose  earlier  works  appeared 
during  the  last  decenniura  of  Goethe's  life.  The  author  first 
named,  Schefer,  might  be  classed  with  Riickert,  but  only  as  a 
writer  of  didactic  poetry. 

Leopold  Schefer  was  bom  in  1784,  at  Muskau  in  Ober-Lausitz, 
where  his  father  practised  as  a  physician.  The  son  enjoyed  all 
the  advantages  of  an  excellent  education,  and  acted  for  some  years 
as  the  steward  of  Prince  Piickler-Muskau.  After  his  release  from 
this  service,  Schefer  travelled  extensively  in  the  Levant.  His 
later  years  were  passed  in  a  profound  quietude  at  his  native  place, 
where,  after  a  long  life  seldom  disturbed  by  care  or  sorrow,  he 
died  in  1862. 

His  literary  productivity  was  remarkable.  He  wrote  seventy- 
three  short  novels,  besides  the  didactic  works  in  verse  respectively 
entitled 'The  Layman's  Breviary '  (1834),  'The  Secular  Priest* 
(1846),  '  Household  Discourses  '  (1854),  and  '  Vigils.'  To  these 
must  be  added  two  volumes  of  lyrical  poetry — *  Hafiz  in  Hellas,' 
and  *  The  Koran  of  Love ' — in  order  to  represent  the  literary 
work  done  by  Schefer.  He  was  moreover  an  enthusiast  ia 
music,  and  composed,  beside  vocal  pieces,  about  a  dozen  symphonies 
for  a  full  orchestra. 

His  novels  are  full  of  poetic  expressions  of  delight  in  the  con- 
templation of  nature,  and  give  proofs  of  high  imaginative  powers, 
but  they  are  extremely  defective  in  style  and  arrangement. 
Orig^ality  and  beauty  are  found  in  many  of  Schefer 's  lyrica 
poems ;  but  his  most  remarkable  characteristics — his  *  Pantheism ' 
and  his  *  boundless  Optimism ' — are  seen  chiefly  in  his  didactic 
works,  of  which  '  The  Layman's  Breviary '  is  the  best  represen- 
lative.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  meditations  on  nature,  human 
life,  and  Divine  Providence,  which  are  interspersed,  here  and  there, 
with  some  fine  poetry.  The  prevailing  tone  of  the  book  is  so  fuU 
of  cheerfulness  and  contentment  that  it  seems  utterly  unreal ;  but 
it' was,  nevertheless,  maintained  by  the  author  throughout  his 
own  long  meditative  life.  If  that  life  had  been  more  practical,  or 
more  vexed  with  the  cares  and  afflictions  that  beset  ordinary  men, 
Schefer 's  joyous  and  well-sustained  optimism  would  have  been, 
indeed,  a  marvellous  phenomenon.    It  should  be  added,  that  the 
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wide  reputation  of  '  The  Layman's  Breviary  '  was  gained,  neither 
by  its  pantheistic  nor  by  its  optimistic  views  of  life,  but  by  ita 
pure  and  refined  ethics  and  its  numerous  tine  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy with  all  the  common  interests  of  human  life. 

The  author's  style  of  thinking,  as  well  as  of  writing,  is  so 
peculiar,  that  no  clear  notion  of  it  can  be  given  without  the  aid  of 
a  few  quotations.  The  following  lines  are  selected  from  a  poem 
of  consolation  addressed  to  the  parents  of  an  afflicted  child : — 

Lo,  God  is  here — immediately  here 

Asserts  Himself  in  every  drop  of  blood ; 

Here  as  the  sap  in  the  rose's  root  He  moves. 

Here  in  the  warmth-and-life-diffusing  fire, 

The  life-power  and  the  healing-power  of  alL 

All  that  He  owns  He  constantly  is  healing. 

Quietly,  gently,  softly,  but  most  surely  ; — 

He  helps  the  lowliest  herb  with  wounded  stalk 

To  rise  again — see !  from  the  heavens  fly  down 

All  gentle  powers  to  cure  the  blinded  lamb  ! 

Deep  in  the  treasure-house  of  wealthy  Nature 

A  ready  secret  instinct  wakes  and  moves 

To  clothe  the  naked  sparrow  in  the  nest. 

Or  trim  the  plumage  of  an  aged  raven  ; — 

Yea,  in  the  slow-decaying  of  a  rose 

God  works,  as  well  as  in  the  unfolding  bud  ; 

He  works  with  gentleness  unspeakable 

In  death  itself — a  thousand  times  more  careful 

Than  ev'n  the  mother  by  her  sick  child  watching. 

Now  ! — God  is  here — in  this  afflicted  child. 

In  every  vein  throughout  his  heavenly  form. 

'Tis  He  who  wakes  beside  him  in  the  mother ; 

'Tis  He  that  gives  good  counsel  by  the  father  ; 

la  the  physician's  hand  He  brings  the  help ; 

Through  all  the  means  He  lives— through  all  the  bndfl^ 

And  all  the  roots  of  the  medicinal  herb — 

Lives  in  this  morning  light — this  morning  breath, 

Lives  in  the  lark  that  sings  his  song  up  yonder, 

To  cheer  the  child,  who  hears  and  faintly  smiles  ; 

Lives  everywhere  with  perfect  power  and  love. 

Another  quotation  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  explain  the  charge  of 
pantheism  '  preferred  against  Schefer : — 

My  Father !  all  that  seemeth  like  Thyself 
Among  mankind  I'll  love ;  but  oh,  forgive 
The  hasty  word  !— forgive  the  helpless  thought  I— 
Said  I, '  like  Thee '  ?— I'd  rather  say,  whate'er 
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Has  even  the  faintest  semblance  of  thy  shadow. 

That  will  I  love  and  honour  evermore. 

Yea  !  let  it  take  the  forms  of  little  children. 

Or  let  it  in  the  beauteous  maid  appear. 

Or  as  the  worn  old  man,  with  silvereil  hair. 

Or  as  a  sightless  pauper  whom  I  meet ; 

Or  let  me  see  a  shadow  of  thy  love 

In  the  swift  swallow,  that  flits  by  to  feed 

Her  callow  brood,  or  in  the  soaring  lark. 

Or  in  the  radiant  dove  that,  in  the  field. 

Picks  up  the  grain  which  Thou  hast  scatter'd  there. 

The    following   are    brief  specimens    of    Schefer's    practical 

ethics : — 

To  care  for  others  that  they  may  not  suffer 
What  we  have  suffer'd  is  divine  well-doing. 
The  noblest  vote  of  thanks  for  all  our  sorrows. 

Thus  I  have  seen  a  lame  and  halting  child 
Prop  up  most  tenderly  a  broken  plant. 
And  a  poor  mother,  whose  own  child  was  burnt. 
Snatch  from  the  flame  the  children  of  another. 
So,  generous  man,  return  thou  constant  thanks. 
For  all  thy  griefs,  to  God  and  to  mankind. 
And  ending  grief  will  make  unending  joy. 

Schefer's  whole  doctrine  may  be  briefly  indicated  by  saying  that 
it  forms  the  antipodes  to  all  that  is  taught  by  Arthur  Schopen- 
hauer. 

An  Austrian  poet,  Joseph  von  Zedlitz  (1790-1862),  may  be 
at  least  mentioned  here.  He  followed  the  traditions  of  the 
Romantic  School,  but  wrote  elegantly  in  an  elegiac  strain  in  his 
*  Wreaths  for  the  Dead.'  His  *  Forest  Maid '  is  a  pleasant 
idyll,  which  revives  the  picturesque  scenery  used  by  Tieck  and 
his  school. 

A  Bohemian  poet,  Kakl  Egow  Ebert,  who  was  born  at 
Prague  in  1801,  may  be  also  named  among  the  writers  who 
gained  their  reputation  during  the  last  ten  years  of  Goethe's  life. 
Ebert's  epic  poem,  Wiasta,  founded  on  an  old  Bohemian  legend  of 
Amazonian  warfare,  won  some  moderate  commendation  from 
Goethe  in  1829.  Since  then  Ebert  has  written  an  idyll  entitled 
'  The  Convent,'  besides  some  good  ballads  and  many  dramatic 
pieces. 

The  general  tendency  of  poetical  literature,  during  the  years  of 
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•whicli  an  account  Las  been  given  in  this  and  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  was  popular  and  in  some  degree  political.  Uhland  and 
Heine,  though  strongly  opposed  in  other  respects,  were  alike  in 
their  tendency  to  give  a  social  and  popular  interest  to  their  poems. 
After  July  1830  that  tendency  was  carried  on  by  other  writers  to 
an  extreme  point,  and  poetry  was  often  made  a  mere  vehicle  fox 
new  political  notions. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

*ri,T  1830 — PBOOEESS — EETBOSPECT  OF    1800-30 — rrCHTE — SCHB1> 

tlXG  —HEGEL THE       HEGELIAN       METHOD  — LOGIC NATUBE UIKD 

PHILOSOPHY     OF      HISTOET — FREEDOM — BEUOION,    MORALS,     AMD 

POLITICS — JESTHETICS. 

Thb  French  Revolution  of  July  1830  marks  the  date  of  a  new 
epoch  in  Geiiuan  Literature.  The  movement  that  then  took 
place  had  been  prepared  during  a  dull  and  slow  contest  of  progress 
■with  reaction  in  the  years  1815-30.  In  the  following  decennium 
innovation  in  philosophy,  in  the  theory  of  religion,  in  politics  and 
in  social  life,  was  the  main,  general  tendency  of  literature  in  prose 
and  verse.  A  new  fermpnlation  took  place,  and  the  impatient 
spirit  of  the  age  was  well  expressed  by  LuDwio  Borne  (1786- 
1837),  the  author  of  'Letters  from  Paris'  and  one  of  the  most 
respectable  of  all  the  radical  publicists  who  were  calling  out  for  a 
revolution  in  everything.  In  one  amusing  passage  of  his  writings 
his  fervour  burst  out  in  an  odd  form  of  prayer  for  the  times  : — *  O 
Patience !  *  he  exclaims,  *  Queen  and  Governess  of  the  German 
People  and  of  Tortoises! — Patroness  of  my  poor,  languishing 
native  land ! — Germanize  me,  0  Goddess !  from  the  sole  of  my 
foot  to  the  crown  of  my  head,  and  then  stow  me  away  in  a  museum 
of  old  curiosities  and  in  a  case  filled  with  the  most  singular  petri- 
factions !  ....  I  vow  that  henceforth  I  will  be  thy  most  faithful 
servant.  I  will  regularly  peruse  the  "  Dresden  Evening  News  " 
and  all  the  theatrical  criticisms.  Yea,  I  will  read  Hegel  until  I 
understand  what  he  means,  and  I  will  stand,  in  rainy  weather  and 
without  an  umbrella,  in  front  of  the  hall  where  the  German  Diet 
is  assembled,  and  I  will  wait  there  patiently  until  somebody 
comes  out  and  proclaims  the  freedom  of  the  press.' 

Dome's  declamatory  fervour  represented  the  views  of  many 
young  men  who  demanded  that  the  freedom  which  since  Lessing's 
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time  had  existed,  as  they  said,  only  in  literature,  should  be 
asserted  in  political  and  practical  life.  They  denounced  the  re- 
trogressive and  unpractical  character  of  the  Romantic  School, 
though  admitting  that  it  had  given  a  national  tone  to  poetry. 
Liberal  and  progressive  politics,  it  was  said,  were  urgently  wanted 
instead  of  ideal  poetry,  and  imaginative  literature  must  be  made 
the  humble  servant  of  practical  life.  It  was  boldly  declared,  that 
the  German  people  had,  at  last,  resolved  to  become  severely 
practical. 

Accordingly,  both  verse  and  imaginative  prose  were  made 
Tehicles  of  the  new  tendencies  that  prevailed ;  and  not  a  little  of 
the  so-called  '  poetry  '  written  about  this  time  was  generally  more 
to  be  commended  for  its  earnest  feeling  than  for  its  aesthetic  value. 
Poetry,  indeed,  can  no  longer  fairly  claim  the  place  of  honour  in 
an  account  of  national  literature.  The  most  important  tendencies 
of  the  age  were  expressed  in  discussions  of  philosophical  and  re- 
ligious questions,  especially  those  introduced  in  the  Hegelian 
School  which  prevailed  in  Berlin  from  1820  to  1830,  and  for 
some  years  after  Hegel's  death,  which  took  place  in  1831. 

The  influence  of  the  Romantic  School  in  poetry  and  of  its 
tendencies  in  religion  and  politics  was  declining  in  the  course  of 
the  years  1820-30,  while  Hegel  reigned  in  philosophy.  To  say 
nothing  of  his  strict,  systematic  plan  of  teachings  or  of  his  profound 
respect  for  antique  Grecian  art  and  poetry — his  assertion  of  the 
necessity  of  political  progress,  and  of  a  slow  but  sure  development 
of  rational  freedom  based  upon  moral  and  religious  culture ;  his 
stern  Protestantism  and  his  opposition  to  every  external  religion 
depending  on  traditions ;  his  boldest  doctrine,  that  all  that  is 
spiritual  and  rational  must  be  gradually  made  real  and  actual ; — 
these  and  other  principles  insisted  on  in  his  laborious  course  of 
teaching  were  all,  more  or  less  directly,  opposed  to  retrogressive 
tendencies. 

The  ten  years  1830-40  might  be  called  revolutionary.  Among 
the  immediate  results  of  their  movement  we  find  the  divisions  of 
*  Right,'  *  Left,'  and  '  Centre '  in  the  Hegelian  School,  and  the 
new  social  notions  of  'Young  Germany,'  which  were  encouraged 
both  by  Heine's  frivolity,  and  by  Borne's  earnest  liberalism. 
Philosophy,  poetry,  journalism,  all  now  became  more  or  less 
political.  Arnold  Ruge,  in  the  Hallischen  Jahrhiicher,  endeavours 
to  make  philosophy  practical  and  democratic.     Political  poetry. 
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takes  the  place  of  idealism,  and  *  the  Future  '  takes  the  place  ol 
the  Middle  Ages.  Literature  is  no  longer  insular  in  relation  to 
popular  life.  Numerous  lively  stories  founded  on  the  real  lives 
and  circumstances  of  the  people  are  noticeable  as  signs  of  the 
times.  Events  are  leading  on  to  the  depression  of  hopes  that 
m:;3t  follow  1840  and  to  the  movement  that  must  take  place  in 
1848. 

It  is  in  this  epoch  of  bold  innovations  that  the  Recent  Literature 
which  we  must  now  briefly  describe  has  its  commencement.  As 
we  have  already  stated  (in  the  Introduction  to  these  Outlines), 
the  prolific  writers  of  the  time  1830-70  cannot  be  treated  vnth 
such  freedom  of  criticism  as  may  have  been,  here  and  there,  as- 
serted in  reference  to  the  moral,  political,  and  religious  tendencies 
of  authors  belonging  to  the  preceding  periods.  The  reasons  are 
obvious.  We  have  here  no  aid  derived  from  such  criticism  as 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  verdict  of  time.  Moreover,  the  general 
literature  of  this  recent  period  is  strongly  imbued  with  contro- 
versial, political,  social,  and  religious  tendencies.  Many  of  the 
writers  whom  we  must  name  are  still  living,  and  their  reputations 
must  be  tested  by  time.  To  repeat  here  what  has  been  said  in 
the  Introduction  to  these  Outlines — for  the  following  account  of 
recent  productions  no  respect  is  claimed  more  than  what  is  due  to  a 
careful  statement  of  facts. 

The  idea  of  progress,  which  was  made  prominent  by  Hegel's 
teaching,  remained  predominant  in  general  literature,  as  well  as 
in  philosophy,  after  1830.  The  light  literature  of  the  ten  years 
1830-40  was  made  a  vehicle  for  the  notions  of  *  Toung  Germany,' 
while  the  more  important  tendencies  of  the  age  were  expressed  in 
the  controversy  arising  out  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Hegelian 
School.  Before  we  attempt  to  describe  the  divisions  of  that 
school,  some  account  of  its  origin  may  be  given  ;  but  it  should  be 
observed,  that  no  pretension  is  made  of  giving  anything  like  an 
analysis  of  the  Hegelian  system.  Its  exposition  is  to  be  found 
only  in  itself;  but  we  may  attempt  to  describe  here  its  origin,  its 
apparent  tendencies,  and  some  of  its  more  manifest  results.  To 
make  as  clear  as  we  can  the  origin  of  the  system,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  refer  again  to  the  theories  of  Fichte  and  Schelling,  which 
have  already  been  noticed  {^ante,  Chapters  XXIV.  and  XXVI.)  in 
their  connection  with  general  literature.  Their  influence  in  the 
development  of  speculative  philosophy  must  here  be  referred  ta 
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JoHANU-  Gottlieb  Fichte,  born  in  1702,  fought  long  with 
poverty  and  studied  deeply  before  he  acquired  fame  (in  1792)  by 
his  book  entitled  *  A  Critique  of  all  Revelation.'  This  gained  for 
him  an  appointment  as  professor  of  philosophy  at  Jena,  where  he 
taught  the  doctrines  which  were  stated  in  his  Wissenschaftslehre^ 
and  in  other  works  published  in  1794-98.  The  publication  of  an 
article  in  a  philosophical  journal  led  to  a  charge  of  atheism  pre- 
ferred against  Fichte.  The  patrons  of  the  University  of  Jena  were 
by  no  means  disposed  to  support  the  charge  against  their  professor, 
but  he  demanded  that  it  should  be  either  proved  or  formally 
denounced.  Fichte  was  then  allowed  to  leave  his  chair  at  Jena, 
and  went  to  Berlin,  where,  in  1808,  he  boldly  delivered  (though 
his  voice  was,  now  and  then,  drowned  by  French  military  music 
in  the  street)  the  patriotic  'Addresses  to  the  German  Nation,' 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted  some  passages.  In  1810  he 
was  appointed  rector  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  When  the  War 
of  Liberation  began,  he  showed  himself  ready  to  maintain  prac- 
tically his  own  assertions  of  patriotic  principles,  and  to  sacrifice 
life  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty  to  his  native  land.  His  death 
accorded  well  with  the  tenour  of  his  life  and  his  teaching.  His 
wife,  while  attending  to  the  wants  of  wounded  soldiers,  was 
prostrated  by  hospital  fever.  Her  life  was  spared ;  but  Fichte 
was  soon  afterwards  attacked  by  the  same  disease  and  died, 
January  28,  1814.  He  was,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  words,  a 
brave  man. 

Fichte  collected  no  considerable  school  of  disciples ;  but  the 
influence  of  his  teaching  was  powerful  in  ethics  and  metaphysics. 
In  the  latter  his  aim  was  to  find  union  instead  of  Kant's  duality. 
Kant  had  concluded  with  the  assertion  that  we  cannot  know  the 
substance,  or  ground,  of  appearances.  Fichte  asserted  that  an 
absolute  Personality  causes  all  the  appearances  of  the  finite  world 
to  exist,  but  only  as  the  means  of  making  manifest  the  power  of 
his  own  moral  will.  Beyond  this  supreme  will  no  independent 
substance  exists.  It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  state,  that 
Fichte  never  dreamed  of  an  error  that  has  been  ascribed  to  him — 
that  of  confounding  the  individual  and  arbitrary  will  of  any  man, 
or  of  any  collection  of  men,  with  the  will  of  the  Absolute  *  Ego.* 
On  the  contrary,  he  taught  that  our  moral  education  consists  ia 
learning  to  surrender  our  own  false,  pavLial  and  antagonistic  wills 
to  the  One  True  and  Universal  Wilk     There  were  two  sttiges  ia 
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Ficbte's  teaching.  At  Jena  he  was  stem,  and  talked  mostly,  in 
Kant's  style,  of  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  He  then 
described  Duty  as  a  'stern  lawgiver,'  but  not  as  wearing 

The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace. 

At  Berlin  he  professed  a  mystic  belief  in  Christianity,  especially 
as  set  forth  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  spoke  as  much  of  love  as  of 
stern  duty.  Two  lines  from  a  sonnet  written  by  Fichte  may 
suffice  to  show  that  he  did  not  make  an  idol  of  his  own  will : — 

Let  thine  own  Ego — all  that's  mortal — die ; 
Then  God  alone  lives  in  thy  life's  endeavour. 

The  influence  of  Fichte's  teaching  was  felt  mostly  in  the  studies 
of  history,  politics,  and  morals.  His  metaphysical  principles  might 
appear  abstruse ;  but  their  results  were  clear  and  practical.  They 
demanded  a  general  scientific  reformation.  History  was  to  be 
studied  as  a  progression,  and  not  as  a  pile  of  facts ;  morals  and 
theology  were  to  be  more  closely  united,  and  government  was  to 
be  studied  as  an  organism  animated  throughout  by  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  In  the  philosophy  of  nature  Fichte's  principles  were  at 
first  developed  and  then  changed  by  his  disciple  (afterwards,  his 
opponent)  Schelling,  whose  book  '  On  the  Method  of  Academical 
Study '  (1803)  excited  an  enthusiasm  now  sometimes  mentioned 
as  something  marvellous.  Men,  at  that  time,  displayed  in  their 
study  of  grand  theories  a  zeal  almost  equal  to  that  now  put  forth 
in  the  universal  fight  for  gold.  They  sought  for  wisdom  *  as  for 
hidden  treasure.* 

Fbiebrich  Wuhelm  Joseph  voir  Schilling,  bom  at  Leon- 
berg  in  1775,  was  in  early  life  noticed  as  the  most  advanced  of  all 
the  young  students  at  Tiibingen,  where  he  was  the  friend  of  Hegel 
and  the  poet  Holderlein.  When  only  seventeen  years  old, 
Schelling  gained  promotion  by  writing  a  philosophical  exposition 
of  the  third  cbapter  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  He  afterwards  went 
to.  Jena,  where  he  was  Fichte's  chief  disciple  and  successor,  and, 
as  we  have  told  (ante,  Chapter  XXIV.),  was,  for  a  short  time,  asso- 
ciated with  the  men  of  the  Romantic  School.  He  soon  departed 
from  the  principles  of  Fichte's  teaching,  and  produced  a  new  theory, 
accepted  as  a  *  philosophy  of  Nature,'  of  which  Hegel  was,  for 
8umu  time,  an  earnest  student.  Subsequently  Hegel  dissented 
from  his   friend's  discursive  and  sometimes  dogmatic  mode  of 
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teaching,  and  asserted  the  necessity  of  a  strictly  logical  method. 
*  Schelling's  intuition,'  says  Hegel,  'seems  to  be  shot  out  of  a 
pistol.'  After  leaving  Jena  (in  1808)  Schelling  gained  the 
appointment  of  secretary  to  the  Academy  at  Munich,  where  he 
was  elected  professor  of  philosophy  n  1827.  He  was  called,  in 
1841,  to  Berlin,  where  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  '  The 
I'hilosophy  of  Revelation,'  and  gave  the  outlines  of  a  new  theory 
which  was  in  several  points  opposed  to  the  Hegelian  method,  and 
may  be  best  explained  by  a  contrast  with  Hegel's  teaching. 
Schelling  died  in  1854. 

His  earlier  theories  were  never  reduced  to  one  consistent 
system,  but  were  greatly  modified  from  time  to  time  in  the  course 
of  the  few  years  1797-1809,  and  were  at  last  said  to  be  superseded 
by  the  new  doctrines  promulgated  after  1841.  Of  his  earlier 
nature-philosophy  some  account  has  already  been  given  {ante, 
Chapter  XXIV.).  The  general  tendency  of  all  the  transitions 
made  in  his  later  teaching  was  towards  an  attempted  reconciliation 
of  philosophy  with  positive  Christian  theology,  at  least  with  some 
of  its  doctrines.  In  his  early  theory  he  asserted  the  identity  of 
the  Mind  and  Nature,  and  hardly  differed  from  Spinoza's  teaching. 
By  seveml  transitions — found  in  his  writings,  '  On  the  Soul  of 
the  World '  (1798),  the  *  System  of  Transcendental  Idealism ' 
(1800), 'Bruno'  (1802),  and  the  'Lectures  on  the  Method  of 
Academical  Study '  (1803) — he  advanced  to  the  doctrine  of 
mysticism  contained  in  a  work  *  On  the  Freedom  of  Man '  (1809), 
which  may  be  described  as  consisting  mostly  of  an  exposition  of 
principles  previously  asserted  by  Jakob  Bohme.  It  would  be  very 
ditficult  to  give  any  account  at  once  concise  and  faithful  of  Schel- 
ling's latest  teaching  J  but  it  may  be  observed  that  its  general 
tendency  was  to  assert  itself  as  'Monotheism,'  in  opposition  to 
Pantheism,  and  to  refer  the  existence  of  moral  evil  to  its  cause  in 
a  perversion  of  man's  will.  With  regard  to  this  doctrine,  Schel- 
ling's latest  theory  closely  approaches  the  teaching  of  Franz  von 
Baader,  in  connection  with  which  it  may  be  more  distinctly 
noticed  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Fichte  and  Schelling  both  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the 
duality  with  which  Kant  concluded  his  critiques.  He  left  a 
gulph  between  the  mind  and  nature ;  for  one  part  of  his  teaching 
was  virtuallj'^  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  we  can  know  nothing 
of  what  nature  may  bo  in  itself.     And,  as  we  have  already  said 
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(ante,  Chapter  XVII.),  he  left  a  division  as  strongly  marked 
between  the  intellect  and  the  moral  conscience.  Fichte  asserted 
that  philosophy  must  be  a  deduction  from  one  principle,  and 
Schelling  taught  that  the  basis  of  philosophy  must  be  found,  not 
in  reasoning,  but  in  a  primary  intuition  of  the  identity  of  the 
Mind  and  its  Object.  This  identity  (or  rather  union  in  apparent 
disunion),  Hegel  asserted,  must  not  be  left  in  the  esoteric  form  of 
mysticism,  but  must  be  set  forth,  or  developed,  by  a  logicjil 
method.  If  a  thought  is  deep  and  true,  he  says,  its  capability  of 
expansion  will  be  as  great  as  its  depth ;  it  can  survive  its  en- 
counters with  all  possible  contradictions,  and  will  make  all 
oppositions  serve  as  a  means  of  its  own  development.  These  and 
similar  assertions  in  the  preface  to  the  *  Phenomenology  of  the 
Mind '  (1807)  indicated  the  work  which  the  writer  afterwards 
endeavoured  to  perform  in  his  'Logic'  (1812-16)  and  in  his 
*  Encyclopaedia '  (1817). 

The  system  of  doctrines,  and  the  dialectic  method  by  which  it  is 
developed  in  these  writings,  must  be  regarded  as  highly  important, 
even  if  both  should  be  found  erroneous;  for,  in  this  case,  the 
system  may  serve  as,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  all  discouragements 
for  students  of  philosophy,  and  may  thus  lead  them  to  pursue 
other  studies.  Hegel's  was  the  most  extensive,  laborious,  and 
persevering  effort  ever  made  to  find  union  prevailing  throughout 
all  the  departments  of  knowledge — logic  and  metaphysics,  the 
physical  sciences,  psychology,  ethics,  law  and  poUtics,  history, 
religion,  and  aesthetics.  He  endeavoured  to  unite  metaphysics  with 
a  strictly  logical  method  by  which  all  the  categories  and  laws 
of  thought  should  be  united  in  one  sequence,  arranged  in  their 
own  internal  order,  and  held  within  their  own  respective  limits. 
These  laws,  he  asserts,  are  no  abstractions,  but  may  be  describe 
as  the  eternal  and  adamantine  chaiu  that  holds  in  union  the 
physical  and  spiritual  universe. 

Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich  Hegel,  the  author  of  this  vast 
system  of  philosophy,  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  August  27,  1770, 
After  receiving  his  early  training  at  the  Gymnasium  in  his  native 
place,  he  went  to  study  theology  at  the  University  of  Tiibingen, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  his  young  friend  Schelling. 
Soon  after  leaving  Tiibingen,  Hegel  was  engaged  as  a  private 
tutor  at  Berne.  He  had  already  learned  to  ponder  on  hard 
problems,  as  we  see  in  his  journal  written  during  a  pedestrian 
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tour  in  Switzerland.  Some  parts  of  the  diary  are  intensely 
prosaic,  and  describe  such  matters  as  the  manufacture  of  cheese. 
In  other  notes  are  found  characteristic  expressions  of  opinion. 
The  barren  heights  and  their  glaciers  suggested  to  the  young 
student  grave  doubts  respecting  some  of  the  facile  conclusions  of 
natural  theology.  '  Here,'  said  the  tourist,  *  it  hardly  appears 
clear  to  me  that  all  things  have  been  created  for  man's  enjoyment.' 
The  glaciers  and  the  mountains  seem  to  have  excited  hardly  any 
admiration,  but  the  Reichenbach  waterfall  is  described  with  a 
genial  delight,  and  in  poetical  language. 

After  leaving  Berne,  in  1796,  Hegel  lived  as  a  private  tutor  in 
Frankfurt  (1797-1800),  and  during  his  stay  there  was  an  industrious 
student  in  ancient  literature,  history,  philosophy,  theology,  and 
ecclesiastical  history.  He  wrote  during  those  years,  in  very 
simple  and  dispassionate  language,  a  '  Life  of  Christ.'  In  this 
calm  narrative  there  can  be  found  no  trace  of  the  irreverence  of 
old-fashioned  rationalism  ;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  not  one  word 
is  said  expressive  of  either  a  belief  or  a  denial  of  any  miraculous 
events  mentioned  in  the  four  Gospels.  They  are  all  simply  omit- 
ted. Hegel  went  to  Jena  in  1801,  and  there  gained  a  bare  sub- 
sistence by  giving  private  lessons  to  a  few  young  students.  There 
he  again  met  his  friend  and  fellow-student  Schelling,  whom  he 
assisted  in  editing  '  A  Critical  Journal  of  Philosophy  '  (1802-3), 
in  which  he  first  published  the  hard  and  abstruse  treatise,  Glauben 
und  Wissen  {'  Faith  and  Science ').  He  was  by  no  means  very 
successful  as  a  tutor,  though  he  gained  a  professorship  at 
Jena  in  1805,  and,  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  following  year, 
wrote  his  first  independent  treatise,  the  *  Phenomenology  of  the 
Mind.'  In  the  thoughtful  but  difficult  preface  to  this  work  he 
first  clearly  expressed  his  dissent  from  Schelling's  discursive  style 
of  teaching,  and  indicated  his  own  dialectic  method,  which  was 
afterwards  fully  developed  in  his  *  Logic'  He  was  finishing  the 
'  Phenomenology  '  (1806)  when  the  thunders  of  French  artillery 
at  Jena  disturbed  his  philosophic  speculations,  and  drove  him  away 
to  find  some  scanty  means  of  subsistence  at  Bamberg,  where,  for 
a  short  time,  he  edited  a  political  journal.  His  income  derived 
from  this  work  was  scanty.  When  inviting  a  young  friend  to 
contribute,  now  and  then,  an  article  to  the  *  Mercury,'  the  editor 
ofiered  no  honorarium  better  than  '  a  jug  of  Bamberg  beer,'  which, 
however,  he  pronounced  to  be  'excellent.'    He  wag  hardly  satis- 
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fied  eitber  with  his  duties  or  with  his  income  at  Bamberg,  and 
wished  to  be  reinstated  as  professor  at  Jena.  He  soon,  however, 
gained  (1808)  a  better  appointment  as  rector  of  the  Gymnasium 
at  Niirnberg,  where  he  discharged  his  duties  with  kindness  and 
fidelity,  though  he  was  then  deeply  engaged  in  the  development 
of  his  philosophical  system,  and  was,  from  time  to  time,  making 
progress,  but  with  many  interruptions,  in  writing  his  'Logic' 
(1812-16).  In  one  of  his  letters  from  Xiirnberg  he  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  a  complete  copy  of  Bohme's  writings.  To  readera 
who  have  derived  from  the  extreme  left  side  of  his  school,  or 
from  other  secondary  sources,  their  notions  of  Hegel's  own  tenets, 
the  fact,  though  true,  may  appear  remarkable,  that  as  the  head- 
master of  the  school  at  Niirnberg  he  was  strict  in  demanding 
attention  to  ethical  and  religious  studies.  Soon  after  his  mar- 
riage (with  a  lady  considerably  younger  than  himself)  Hegel  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg  (1816),  where 
he  published  in  (1817)  his  smaller  *  Encyclopaedia,'  containing  a 
summary  of  his  whole  system  of  teaching,  but  without  the 
explanatory  notes  which  were  appended  to  it  in  a  later  edition. 
At  Heidelberg  he  gained  several  friends  and  ardent  disciples ;  but 
he  remained  a  comparatively  obscure  man  until  1818,  when  he 
was  invited  to  take  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Berlin. 

In  his  opening  address,  delivered  in  October  1818,  he  spoke 
of  the  University  of  Berlin  jis  destined  to  be  recognised  as  the 
middle-point  of  the  civilised  world,  or  as  the  centre  of  intel- 
lectual culture,  and  he  asserted,  on  the  same  occasion,  that 
religion  and  philosophy  must  be  united  with  a  true  political 
progress.  Though  he  maintained  that  the  development  of  freedom 
was  the  goal  of  all  history,  his  views  of  progress  were  so  far 
moderated  by  his  philosophical  theory  of  history  that  he  was 
generally  regarded  at  Berlin  as  a  firm  conservative  in  politics. 
He  thus  gained  the  confidence  and  the  support  of  the  Altenstein 
ministry,  and  this  fact  gave  rise  to  the  statement,  that  he  had 
modified  his  own  opinions  as  formerly  held,  in  order  to  gain  the 
patronage  of  the  Government.  That  this  accusation  was  without 
foundation,  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  '  Philosophy  of 
Rights,'  which  was  published  in  1821.  To  the  principles  asserted 
in  that  treatise  the  author  subsequently  faithfully  adhered.  He 
consistently  advocated  a  representation  of  the  people,  freedom  of 
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the  press,  publicity  in  the  administration  of  justice,  trial  by  jury, 
and  the  administrative  independence  of  civic  corporations.  To 
facilitate  divorces  and  to  corrupt  and  degrade  the  corporations  of 
towns — these,  said  Hegel,  are  two  sure  ways  of  leading  to  a  dis- 
solution of  society.  He  described  a  constitutional  monarchy,  or 
a  state  where  the  king  represents  the  true  general  and  organic 
will  of  a  people,  as  the  most  perfect  form  of  government ;  but  he 
added  that  no  government  could  endure  without  the  support  of 
religion. 

In  his  later  years  his  conservative  tendencies  were  strengthened 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  July  Revolution  and  by  the  discussions 
on  the  English  Reform  Bill,  with  which  he  had  made  himself  inti- 
mately acquainted,  as  he  was  a  regular  reader  of  English  political 
journals.  He  wrote,  in  1831,  an  article  on  the  English  Reform 
Bill,  in  which,  while  adhering  to  his  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
English  form  of  government,  he  expressed  fears  respecting  the 
results  of  political  changes  based  on  theory.  At  the  same  time, 
he  described  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  England  aa 
more  formal  than  real,  and  he  asserted  that  in  no  country  in 
Europe  were  private  interests  allowed  to  prevail  so  much  as  in 
England.  As  proofs  of  this,  he  mentioned,  with  severe  disappro- 
bation, cases  of  misappropriation  of  church  property  and  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  game-laws.  He  then  proceeded  to  argue, 
that  freedom  in  England  had  long  consisted  mostly  in  a  supposed 
balance  of  the  interests  of  parties,  and  that  the  introduction  of 
wider  and  more  theoretical  principles  could  not  be  safe  without  a 
great  improvement  of  education  in  the  higher  as  well  as  in  the 
lower  classes  of  society. 

Hegel's  power  as  a  lecturer  must  have  been  based  on  a 
belief  in  his  depth  and  sincerity ;  for  his  style  was  utterly 
destitute  of  all  external  attractions,  and  was,  in  fact,  such  as  is 
generallystyled  dull  and  heavy.  Throughout  his  life  he  never 
acquired  anything  like  a  pleasant  facility  of  utterance.  He  had 
always  to  struggle  in  order  to  find  expressions  for  his  complicated 
thoughts,  and  the  hard  internal  effort  was  both  visible  and  audible. 
His  aspect,  though  noble  in  its  profile — especially  in  moments  of 
high  inspiration — was  generally  severe  and  like  that  of  a  man 
inured  to  long  and  hard  wrestlings  with  the  most  stubborn 
problems  of  thought  and  life,  and  his  eyes,  while  he  spoke, 
seemed,  generally,  to  be  looking  far  away  into  some  ideal  world. 
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He  would  commonly  tegin  a  lecture  -with  painful  hesitation 
and  slow,  difficult  utterance,  but  would  fight  his  way  against  a 
want  of  words,  or  through  obstructions  of  thought,  and,  at  last, 
would  make  his  hearers  sympathise  with  both  the  difficulties  of 
the  outset  and  the  apparent  sense  of  triumph  by  which  his  effijrts 
were  rewarded.  It  was  said  of  him,  in  his  daily  intercourse,  that 
his  presence  had  a  remarkably  attractive,  but  also  a  repelling 
power.  He  was  exemplary  as  a  faithful  husband  and  an 
affectionate  father,  and  loved  to  live  at  home  in  a  very  quiet  and 
unassuming  style,  and  to  associate  with  homely  friends  who  had 
no  pretensions  whatever,  either  in  literature  or  in  philosophy. 
He  liked  to  reserve  his  metaphysics  for  the  lecture-hall,  and 
never  made  any  attempt  to  shine  as  a  talker  in  society.  When  at 
home  and  among  his  friends  he  had  great  delight  in  playing 
whist,  and  treated  the  game  with  all  the  earnestness  which 
Charles  Lamb  ascribes  to  Mrs.  Battle.  If  his  partner  was  careless, 
Hegel  would  look  at  him  reproachfully  and  say,  *  There  he  chatters 
and  chatters  and  spoils  the  game  1  '  A  visitor  might  imagine 
that  the  homely  and  quiet  Suabian  there  at  rest  in  the  midst  of 
his  family  had  never  once  heard  the  hard  word  *  dialectics,'  and 
cared  nothing  for  any  philosophical  disputations,  ancient  or 
modem. 

But  when  he  was  urged  to  engage  in  controversy,  he  would 
sometimes  manifest  strong  anger,  and  assume  (it  is  said)  the 
authoritative  tone  of  an  offended  schoolmaster.  Of  philosophical 
and  religious  controversies  he  commonly  spoke  as  of  *  tedious 
affairs,'  generally  arising,  he  said,  out  of  a  defective  knowledge  of 
facts.  Several  misrepresentations  of  his '  views  on  both  religion 
and  politics  gave  rise  to  this  impatience  in  controversy.  Among 
other  gross  errors  that  were  ascribed  to  his  teaching  was  included 
the  supposed  denial  that  religion  could  exist  under  the  form  of 
sentiment,  however  deep  and  true.  On  the  contrary,  he  asserted 
that  *  the  substance  of  all  religion  might  be  implied  in  feeling ; ' 
but  he  added  that  appeals  to  sentiment  were  quite  out  of  place 
in  a  philosopliical  discussion.  In  consistency  with  this  statement 
he  controverted  the  exclusive  doctrine  of  Jacobi  (the  chief 
advocate  of  an  appeal  to  the  heart  on  all  religious  questions),  but 
he  also  spoke  of  him  as  *  the  noble  Jacobi.'  In  the  preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  '  Encyclopaedia '  Hegel  repels,  with  great 
wai'mth  of  indignation,  the  charge  of  irreligion,  and  asserts  that 
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some  of  hia  own  doctrines  are  identical  with  those  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  he  adds,  that  religion  has  one  vocabulary  and 
systematic  philosophy  has  another.  He  maintains,  also,  that  his 
own  religious  views  are  more  orthodox  than  those  represented  by 
Professor  Tholuck,  the  well-known  theologian.  In  the  same  pre- 
face, the  writer  excited  the  surprise  of  some  of  his  own  disciples 
by  speaking  with  much  respect  of  the  religious  mysticism  of 
Bobme  and  of  his  commentator,  Franz  von  Baader,  though  the 
latter  had  controverted  some  Hegelian  doctrines.  Hegel  deserved 
fair  treatment  in  controversy  ;  for  he  had  (as  Goethe  observed)  a 
remarkable  facility,  founded  on  generosity,  *  of  placing  himself  in 
the  adversary's  position.'  That  he  was  a  man  capable  of  deep 
sympathy  and  possessing  refined  sentiments,  may  be  seen  in  the 
letters  addressed  to  his  two  friends,  Heinrich  Beer  and  the 
minister  Von  Altenstein,  when  they  had  sufi'ered  domestic  be- 
reavements. Nothing  can  be  kinder  and  more  delicate  than  the 
feelings  expressed  in  these  letters.  It  may  be  said  that  they  give 
proof  of  a  perfect  sympathy. 

Hegel's  character  as  a  husband  and  a  father  may  be  read  in  the 
genuine  and  unstudied  letters  he  sent  home  during  his  vacation 
tours.  They  make  us  forget  all  dry  metaphysical  lectures  and 
controversies,  while  we  share  the  professoi-'s  youthful  joy  ia 
visiting  pictui-e-galleries,  and  listening  to  Italian  singers.  Writ- 
ing from  the  Austrian  capital,  he  says : — '  As  long  as  I  can  afibrd 
to  pay  for  opera-tickets,  and  can  still  save  money  enough  to  pay 
my  fare  home,  I  shall  stay  at  Vienna  !  ' — '  There  has  not  been 
here  an  opera-company  like  the  present  during  the  last  fifty 
years,'  He  praises  almost  everybody  and  everything — first  '  the 
excellent  Englishman  '  with  whom  he  travels ;  then  the  towns, 
canals,  meadows,  and  churches  of  the  Netherlands ;  the  public 
buildings  of  Paris  (where  he  dined  with  Cousin  and  Thiers)  ; 
the  kindness  of  Victor  Cousin ;  the  scenery  near  Weimar,  and 
Goethe's  cordiality,  which,  says  Hegel,  makes  one  forget  the  great 
poet  and  think  of  the  man — but  the  highest  enthusiasm  of  the 
liberated  Professor  of  Philosophy,  who  writes  like  a  youth,  is 
reserved  for  the  Italian  singers  of  Possini's  music  at  Vienna, 
especially  for  the  jnima  donna,  Signora  Dardanelli,  by  whose 
melody  he  seems  to  have  been  sesthetically  fascinated. 

We  are  glad  to  jiass  briefly  over  the  controversies — mostly 
theological — by  which  Hegel  was  sorely  vexed,  at  times,  during 
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the  later  years  of  his  lif«j.  He  refers  to  these  disputes  in  the 
preface  to  the  third  edition  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia '  (1830),  which 
is  written  in  a  tone  of  extreme  indignation,  and  describes  as  'infa- 
mous '  the  charge  that  the  writer  would  '  deify  his  own  intellect.' 

In  1830  Ilegel  was  appointed  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Berlin.  He  was  preparing  a  new  edition  of  his  '  Logic,'  in  1831, 
when  his  labours  were  ended  by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  epidemic 
— Asiatic  cholera — then  prevalent.  When  he  returned  from  the 
hall  where  he  had  delivered,  with  more  facility  than  usual,  his 
last  lecture,  he  remarked  to  his  wife,  '  My  work  has  seemed  very 
light  to  me  this  morning.'  He  was  soon  afterwards  prostrated 
by  the  disease,  and,  without  suffering  pain,  died  calmly,  November 
14,  1831.  A  few  years  after  his  death,  his  writings — including, 
beside  those  already  named,  Lectures  on  the  *  Philosophy  ot 
Religion,'  on  the  '  History  of  Philosophy,'  on  the  '  Philosophy  of 
History '  and  on  '  Esthetics ' — were  collected  and  edited  by  a 
number  of  his  friends  and  disciples. 

Hegel's  dialectic  method  is  based  upon  a  principle  that  may  be 
found  stated,  again  and  again,  more  or  less  clearly,  in  the  writings 
of  the  greatest  of  the  mystics — Bohme.  We  do  not  say  that 
Hegel  borrowed  that  principle  fi'om  Bohme ;  but  merely  notice 
the  fact  of  coincidence,  without  an  attempt  to  explain  it. 

This  statement,  that  the  central  thought  of  Hegel's  dialectics 
may  be  found  in  the  mysticism  of  Bohme,  is  so  remarkable,  that 
it  must  not  be  accepted  without  a  full  investigation  of  its  grounds. 
For  these  we  reieT,Jirst,  to  Bohme's  own  writings  passim  (or  to 
the  summary  of  his  doctrine  given  in  Carriere's  work  'On  Philo- 
sophy in  the  Time  of  the  Reformation ')  ;  secondly,  to  the  following 
passages  in  Hegel's  writings,  namely,  pages  18-27  in  the  preface 
to  the  '  Encyclopaedia '  (2nd  edition),  and  pages  147-60  in  the 
edition  of  the  same  work  published  in  1840.  As  we  have  already 
said,  Schelling's  treatise  on  '  Man's  Freedom '  (published  in  1809) 
is  almost  entirely  based  on  Bohme's  mysticism.  Some  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  impi-essive  passages  in  that  treatise— especially  those 
which  treat  of  the  existence  of  evil  and  of  its  subordination — may 
be  described  as  consisting  of  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of 
Bohme's  sayings.  But  more  than  this  may  be  asserted.  One  of 
the  leading  thoughts  of  the  lowly  theosopher  who  lived  at 
Gorlitz  served  as  a  barrier  beyond  which  the  philosophical  specu- 
lations begun  by  Schelling  and  concluded  by  Schopenhauer  could 
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malie  no  progress.  For  proofs  of  this  second  extraordinary  state- 
ment we  refer  to  the  writings  of  Baader,  which  will  be  noticed 
in  our  next  chapter. 

Contradictions  meet  in  the  Hegelian  system  of  philosophy.  It 
was  exceedingly  abstruse  and  difficult  in  its  processes  ;  but  it  was, 
nevertheless,  practical  in  its  results.  Without  any  expression  of 
an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  whole  system,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted,  that  its  prevalence  had  important  results  in  the  treatment 
of  great  questions  belonging  to  history,  politics,  and  theology.  In 
attempting  to  give  some  faint  notions  of  these  results,  we  must, 
first  of  all,  make  a  clear  distinction  between  the  practical  conse- 
quences which  were  originally  asserted  by  Hegel  himself  and 
those  which  were,  afterwards,  assumed  to  be  fair  deductions  from 
his  teaching.  The  question  how  far  his  disciples  were  correct  in 
their  interpretations  of  his  words,  or  in  their  own  use  of  his 
method,  is  far  too  extensive  to  be  discussed  here,  and  any  attempt 
to  give  an  analysis  of  the  whole  method  would  also  lead  us  far 
beyond  our  close  limits ;  but  its  leading  motive  and  its  connec- 
tion with  preceding  systems  may  be  briefly  described.  If  we 
endeavoured  to  go  farther  than  this  boundary,  'words '  (as  Cole- 
ridge said)  would  *  cry  out  and  forbid ; '  for  we  have,  in  English, 
no  true  equivalents  for  the  words  Verstand,  Wesen,  Aufheben, 
Vcj-nunft,  and  Bcyrif,  as  commonly  used  in  the  Hegelian  dialectic 
method.  The  reader  who  has  a  true  insight  into  the  meaning  of 
these  few  words,  so  frequently  used  by  Hegel,  knows  already  a 
great  part  of  his  philosophy.  For  other  readers  we  give  the 
following  brief  account,  not  of  its  process,  but  of  its  main  purpose 
and  motive. 

The  general  aim  of  Hegel  was  identical  with  that  of  the  early 
German  mystics,  and  also  with  that  of  Plato,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz, 
and  Fichte.  It  was  to  attain  the  greatest  possible  union  (not 
unity  or  identity)  in  all  the  results  of  experience  ;  in  other  words, 
to  reduce  them,  if  possible,  to  one  system.  In  referring  to  the 
common  theory  of  the  mystics,  we  must  here,  at  once,  divest  it  of 
all  the  mere  accidents  with  which  it  has  been  too  often  associated 
— visions,  ecstacies,  fanciful  or  allegorical  interpretations  of 
Scripture,  ascetic  practices,  and  retirement  from  the  world.  These 
do  not  constitute  the  essence  of  mysticism.  Boh  me  was  not' an 
ascetic,  but  an  industrious  shoemaker,  a  married  man,  a  kind 
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and  good  fiither  of  a  family.  True  and  deep  mysticism  has  its 
source,  not  in  the  accidents  ahove  mentioned,  hut  in  earnest 
religious  feeling  and  in  an  endeavour  to  attain  a  union  of  thought 
that  can  never  he  the  result  of  any  science  founded  on  the  under- 
standing, or  the  power  of  analysis  and  ahstraction. 

One  example  horrowed  from  religious  mysticism  may  serve  to 
make  this  assertion  clear.  A  mysterious  doctrine  in  theology 
may  he  accepted  and  held  as  true  hy  a  mind  that  has  no  tendency 
whatever  towards  mysticism.  The  mind  examines  and  finds 
sufficient  or  satisfactory  the  authority  on  which  the  said  doctrine  is 
founded,  and  then  accepts  it,  without  any  thought  of  seeking  for 
any  further  union  of  the  doctrine  with  reason.  The  tenet  thus 
accepted,  the  mind  accepting  it,  and  the  final  authority  referred 
to,  are  here  regarded  as  three  separate  constituents  of  a  faith 
founded  on  authority.  Contrast  this  process  with  one  of  Bohme's 
assertions  respecting  his  own  faith,  and  we  see,  at  once,  the  true 
character  of  mysticism,  as  distinct  from  hoth  reasonings  and  suh- 
mission  to  authority.  The  mystic  not  only  accepts  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  but  declares,  again  and  again,  and  earnestly 
endeavours  to  show,  that  it  is  the  one,  general  fonn  of  all  truth. 
Nay,  more ;  the  prevalent  aim  of  all  his  writings  is  to  mabe  that 
one  doctrine  serve  as  the  key  to  unlock  the  gates  of  .ill  other 
mysteries.  But  on  what  authority  is  this  faith  grounded  ?  On 
the  believer's  own  intuition.  As  he  tells  us,  he  saw  the  truth 
first  in  its  own  inner  light,  and,  afterwards,  recognised  it  in  the 
Bible  and  everywhere  throughout  creation.  If  the  theosophist  of 
Gorlitz  had  succeeded  in  constructing  a  system  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics by  which  his  faith  might  have  been  made  clear  for  others, 
he  would  have  been  classed  with  the  promoters  of  speculative 
philosophy ;  as  he  did  not  succeed  in  the  attempt,  he  is  styled 
only  the  greatest  of  the  mystics. 

The  method  of  Hegel  was  nothing  less  than  a  most  laborious 
and  persevering  endeavour  to  reduce  to  a  dialectic  and  systematic 
form  of  exposition  the  central  or  chief  intuition  of  all  Bohme's 
mvf^ticism.  As  this  assertion  may  seem  very  strange  and  impro- 
bable to  some  readers,  we  refer  again  for  proofs  of  its  correctness 
to  the  following  passages  in  flegel's  collected  writings  -.—Jirst,  to 
pages  18-27  in  the  preface  to  the  'Encyclopaedia  '  (2nd  ed.  1827), 
including  all  the  notes,  and,  secondly,  to  pages  147-60  in   the 
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edition  of  the  'Encyclopaedia'  published  in   1840.     From  the 
latter  a  few  words  may  be  quoted  : — 

'The  meaning  of  the  word  "speculative"  as  used  here,'  says  Hegel,  'is 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  word  "  mystic,"  as  formerly  commonly  applied  to 
fucts  belonging  to  the  religious  conscience.  ...  As  generally  understood, 
that  which  is  called  "  mystic  "  is  supposed  to  l)e  absolutely  mysterious,  an-l 
80  it  is,  but  only  for  the  understanding  {fiir  den  Verstand).  .  .  .  All  specu- 
lative and  unitive  thought  (^aUes  Verniinftige)  may  be  called  mystic;  but 
this  implies  onlj'  that  it  goes  beyond  the  [limits  of]  analytical  thought  (de» 
Verstand),  and  not  that  it  is  generally  inaccessible  or  inconceivable.' 

It  may  be  well  to  add  to  these  statements,  that  Hegel's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  mystic's  chief  intuitions  by  no  means  included 
anything  more  than  first  principles.  It  had  no  reference  either  to 
his  theories  and  imaginative  viwes  of  physics,  or  to  his  peculiar 
interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  or  to  his  discursive  modes  of 
reasoning  by  analogies.  On  the  contrary,  these  were  mostly 
described  by  Hegel  as  the  results  of  a  want  of  education,  and  as 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  find  expressions  for  deep  thoughts.  But  he 
made  no  secret  of  his  agreement  on  first  and  fundamental  princi- 
ples with  the  humble  and  almost  illiterate  shoemaker  of  Gorlitz, 
whom  he  described  as  a  man  '  of  mighty  mind,'  and  as  'deserving 
the  title  "  Philosophus  Teutonicus." '  This  concord  of  Hegel  and 
Bohme  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  facts  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.* 

Hegel's  originality  is  seen  in  the  laborious  development  of  a 
vast  unitive  process  of  thought,  and  not  in  the  discovery  of  a  first 
principle.  '  I  believe,'  he  said,  '  that,  in  substance,  my  method  is 
implied  in  all  religions  and  in  all  philosopliies.'  His  aim  was  to 
prove,  by  its  own  full  developuient  in  a  system,  a  principle  that 

*  We  give  faithfulh',  though,  for  the  sake  of  conciseness,  partly  in  our 
own  diction,  a  statement  of  Bohme's  central  doctrine.  It  consists  of  the 
following  three  principles  : — 

I.  All  existence — Divine  and  Natural — has  its  source  in  a  Union  of  Affir- 
mation with  Negation.  The  word  *Yea'  is  the  first  utterance  of  Eternal 
Divine  Life  and  Power ;  but  the  affirmation,  in  itself  and  alone,  would  be 
inconceivable.  It  could  find  no  resistance  to  be  overcome  by  Power,  and  no 
object  to  call  forth  the  exercise  of  Love,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  Divine 
Nature. 

II.  There  must  be,  therefore,  •  an  Eternal  Ground '  [or  condition]  of 
duality,  a  power  of  differentiation,  as  the  Source  of  all  life  and  creative 
energy. 

III.  But  this  duality  implies  no  such  fixed  division  as  is  seen  in  the  ex- 
ternal world,  but  is  eternally  transmuted  into  Union. 
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had  been  maintained  by  Proclus,  as  well  as  by  Bohnie,  and  which 
had  been  also  asserted  in  a  rhapsodical  style  by  Hamann,  To 
develope  this  principle  *  of  the  coincidence  of  opposites ' — as  Ha- 
mann used  to  call  it — Hegel  made  use  of  a  dialectic  method  which 
accorded  with  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  and  Kant;  namely,  that  a 
logical  succession  and  union  of  thoughts  must  coincide  with  the 
succession  and  union  taking  place  in  the  objects  of  thought. 
Now  the  universal  form  of  succession  in  objects  is  expressed  in 
the  first  concrete  thought  of  '  becoming '  (das  Werden),  and  this 
implies  a  coincidence  of  the  opposites  of  being  and  not-being.* 
If  we  maintain  the  existence  of  one  of  these  opposites  as  a  separate 
or  abstract  thought,  or  so  as  to  exclude  the  other,  we  rest  satisfied 
with  the  first  or  dogmatic  stage  in  thinking.  If  we  use  each  of 
the  opposites  only  to  contradict  the  other,  then  we  make  a  de- 
fective use  of  dialectics,  so  as  to  lead  to  scepticism.  If  we  grasp 
the  opposites  in  their  own  logical  and  concrete  union  we  have 
their  truth — the  concept  (der  Beyriff). 

By  beginning  thus  with  the  comparatively  barren  notion  of 
'  a  becoming  '  (or  a  beginuirg  to  exist),  and  by  proceeding  from  it 
to  richer  and  truer  conceptions,  it  might  seem  that  we  developed 
the  higher  fi-om  the  lower,  and  the  greater  from  the  less.  Thi;;  is 
not  Hegel's  meaning.  The  dialectic  process  must  be  understood 
as  a  method  used  in  the  exploration  of  truth,  and  that  which 
appears  lad,  as  the  result  of  our  enquiry,  is,  itself,  a  prius. 
In  the  End  we  find  the  true  Beginning.  The  less  concrete 
thoughts  may  be  said  to  pass  uicay,  or  rather  to  be  at  once  sub- 
ordinated and  contained  [in  one  word,  aufyehoben']  in  the  highest 
concrete  thought — the  Idea — in  which  all  other  concepts  are  at 
once  distinguished  and  united. 

•  It  is  on  account  of  this  statement  that  Hegel's  whole  system  has  been 
'  described  as  based  on  the  assertion  ot  an  absurdity  : — A=  —A.  Tlte  first 
concrete  thought  vie  have,  says  Hegel,  is  that  of  becoming  {das  Werden),  and 
in  this  the  abstract  thoughts  of  being  and  its  negation  are  united.  Apart 
from  their  union  in  the  concrete  notion  of  becoming,  they  are  mere  abstrac- 
tions. As  common  sense  never  thinks  of  abstractions,  and  can  therefore 
maintain  no  proposition  whatever  respecting  them,  it  follows,  that  meta- 
physics when  treating  of  the  first  elements  of  thought  cannot  contradict 
'common  sense.'  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  these  mere  rudiments  are 
described  by  Hegel  as  important  parts  of  his  system.  On  the  contrary,  ha 
calls  '  the  first  concrete  or  imitive  thought'  itself  '  a  very  barren  definition.' 
It  is,  he  says,  again  and  again,  in  the  study  of  such  subjects  as  life,  organi- 
sation, government,  freedom,  religion,  art,  and  philosophy  itself,  that  tho 
interest  of  philosophy  consists. 
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As  practical  men  have  nothing  to  do  with  abstract  notions,  it 
must  happen  that,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  an  account  of 
the  least  concrete  forms  of  thinking,  the  true  meaning  will  bo 
liable  to  be  mistaken.  It  might,  at  a  tirst  glance,  appear  as  if 
Hegel  passed  over  as  altogether  false  the  first  act  of  thought — tha 
assertion  of  a  definition  without  reference  to  its  dialectic  moment. 
For  this  first  act  of  thought,  which  he  describes  as  the  function  of 
*  the  Understanding '  (der  Verstand),  he  vindicates  a  high  im- 
portance in  all  the  departments  of  study,  and  especially  in  law 
and  in  practical  life.  The  sharp  definite  outlines  of  laws,  he  says, 
must  not  be  washed  away  by  casuistiy  or  spurious  dialectics,  but 
must  be  maintained,  in  their  own  right  place,  although  they  are 
inevitably  partly  arbitrary.  There  is  great  force  in  the  common 
saying,  *  The  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere.'  In  a  word,  the 
definitive  understanding  has  its  rights ;  but  it  is  not  a  final  court 
of  appeal.  Anarchy  is  not  despotism,  says  common  sense ;  for 
anarchy  has  no  head,  and  despotism  has  nothing  but  a  head. 
True ;  but  les  extremes  se  touchent,  and  despotism  arises  out  of 
anarchy. 

The  results  of  dialectics  may  be  made  to  appear  absurd  in  the 
treatment  of  the  least  concrete  notions ;  but  are  found  important 
as  we  proceed  to  treat  of  higher  thoughts.  A  reader  who  is 
puzzled  by  the  abstractions  of  '  being  '  and  '  nothing '  that  meet 
in  the  notion  of  '  becoming '  will  at  once  see  some  truth  in  the 
coincidence  of  the  apparently  opposite  notions  of  freedom  and  law. 
Their  opposition  is  so  strong  that,  unhappily,  many  minds  can 
never  grasp  the  two  as  one.  Yet  what  is  abstract  freedom  in 
itself  but  a  mere  wilful  negation  of  all  the  bonds  of  society  ? 
And,  on  the  other  side,  what  are  just  laws  but  necessary  means 
for  the  attainment  of  true  freedom  ?  Grasp  the  two  thoughts  in 
their  own  union,  and  you  have  the  far  higher  and  richer  or  more . 
comprehensive  thought  of  a  true  and  spiritual  liberation  of  the 
will  from  the  slavery  of  nature  and  egoism — the  act  of  liberation 
which  expresses  itself  as  personality  in  the  word  I.  The  same 
true  and  unitive  freedom  is  felt  as  well  as  thought  of  as  the  love 
that  finds  its  own  interests  in  those  of  others.  So  the  law  that 
demands  the  sacrifice  of  the  first  false  and  egotistic  freedom  leads 
to  the  development  of  another  and  a  higher  freedom  which  is 
identical  with  true  happiness.  This  unitive  process  is  expressed 
in  the  ethics  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  also  in  the  highest 
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poetry.  Wordsworth,  for  example,  in  hiB.  noble  '  Ode  to  Duty,' 
speaks  thus  of  the  negative  freedom  that  is  identical  with 
slavery : — 

Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires  ; 

I  feel  the  weight  of  chance-desires.    ... 

I  long  for  a  repose  that  always  is  the  same. 

And  then  follows  a  stanxa  which  contains  the  genuine  doctrine 
of  freedom,  clothed  in  the  language  of  splendid  poetry.  We  have 
already  referred  to  it  {ante,  Chapter  XVII. J,  but  cannot  forbear 
quoting  it  in  full : — 

Stem  Lawgfver  ! — i/et  thou  dost  wear 

The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace  ; 

Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 

As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face  : 

Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds, 

And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads ; 

Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong 

And  the  most  ancient  heavens  through  thee  are  fresh  and  strong. 

Hegel,  if  he  had  read  Wordsworth's  poems,  would  have  been 
greatly  delighted  with  the  bold  antitheses  melted  down  and 
welded  in  that  stanza,  which  gives  the  poetry  of  the  dialectic 
method. 

The  process  becomes  clearer  as  it  advances  higher  and  higher 
towards  its  goal — to  find  all  truth  in  the  one  absolute  idea  of 
God,  which,  as  an  English  divine  (Robert  Hall)  says,  '  gathers 
into  itself  all  that  is  fair,  and  true,  and  good,'  and  '  is  enthroned 
on  the  riches  of  the  universe.'  But  our  limited  space  forbids  our 
saying  more  on  this  point ;  for  we  now  approach  the  passage  that 
to  many  minds  presents  the  most  formidable  difficulty  in  the  whole 
system  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  It  is  the  transition  from  the 
Divine  Idea  to  the  development  of  Nature.  It  would  merely 
show  that  we  knew  nothing  of  the  hard  problem,  if  we  attempted 
to  give  here  any  brief  solution.  In  passing,  we  may  observe  that 
the  greater  part  of  Franz  von  Baader's  abstruse  gnosis  is  occupied 
with  this  one  problem,  and  indeed,  the  whole  of  Bohme's  mys- 
ticism arose,  not  from  any  intellectual  pride,  but  from  an  earnest 
struggle  against  the  temptations  and  doubts  suggested,  by  views 
of  real  life. 

Hegel's  logic  concludes  with  a  definition  of  the  Absolute  Idea, 
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as  a  union  of  soul  and  body,  and  as  a  Life  including  in  itself  all 
the  conditions  of  its  own  existence  and  development.  On  the 
contrary,  the  general  form  of  Nature  is  a  division,  a  disunion,  of 
■which  time  and  space  are  the  conditions.  Plow  can  the  Idea  and 
Nature  be  united?  Because,  says  Hegel,  the  Idea  is  absclute, 
and  includes  in  itself  all  conceivable  union — even  a  mediation 
between  union  and  disunion.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  developing,  by 
means  of  a  strong  disunion,  a  richer  and  deeper  life  and  union, 
that  the  free  and  absolute  Idea  represents  itself  in  Nature  and 
returns  to  itself  through  the  progressive  development  of  the  mind. 
The  transition  from  the  Idea  to  actual  Nature  is  otherwise  re- 
presented in  Bohme's  gnosis  as  '  The  Fall,'  or  as  the  degradation 
of  a  primeval  nature  in  which  the  Divine  Idea  is  perfectly  repre- 
sented. This  is  the  most  important  point  on  which  the  teaching 
of  Bohme  and  Baader  differs  from  that  of  Hegel. 

In  Nature  we  find  no  perfect  expressions  either  of  the  definitions 
and  oppositions  or  of  the  unitive  concepts  of  logic,  and  we  find  no 
freedom.  The  Idea  is  therefore  described  as  alienated  from 
itself,  and  as  if  concealed  from  itself,  when  represented  as  Nature  ; 
but  also  as  ever  striving  towards  redintegration.  All  the  evil  that 
Bohme  ascribes  to  '  the  Fall '  is  included  here  under  such  mild 
terms  as  '  the  defect,'  '  the  imperfection,'  or  *  the  feebleness ' 
(Ohnmacht)  of  Nature.  Hegel's  notion  of  power  is  that  of  the 
grasp  of  one  idea  extending  over  many  subordinate  expressions. 
This  is  felt  as  the  power  of  gravitation  in  Mechanics  ;  but  here 
the  several  parts  of  a  system,  though  held  in  connection  with  a 
centre,  are  still  so  many  parts  destitute  of  the  closer  union  that  is 
found  in  Physics. 

Several  remarkable  conclusions  in  the  philosophy  of  Nature 
must  be  passed  over  with  the  merely  historical  statement,  that 
they  are  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  eminent  men  of  authority  in 
physical  science.  Hegel  denounced  Newton's  theory  of  optics,  and 
defended  Goethe's  doctrine  of  colours;  he  denied  the  theory  of  de- 
velopment now  commonly  known  as  'the  Darwinian,'  and  he  main- 
tained that  meteoric  stones  might  be  formed  out  of  the  atmosphere. 
One  of  his  statements,  that  excited  great  surprise,  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  whole  array  of  the  fixed  stars  in  the  heavens  was,  to  his 
mind,  less  interesting  as  an  object  of  contemplation  than  the 
meanest  form  of  animal  life;  'for,'  said  he,  'the  concrete  and 
organic  is  more  than  the  abstract.'    He  seems  to  have  presumed 
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that  if  organisation  existed  in  the  groups  of  the  fixed  Btars,  it  must 
hf.ve  the  power  of  making  itself  manifest  in  Berlin.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  was  again  consistent  with  his  own  central  thought — that 
all  truth  lives  in  union,  and  that  a  striving  towards  redintegration, 
is  the  animating  principle,  or  Soul  of  the  World.  It  advances 
tlirough  Physics  to  a  clearer  assertion  of  its  aim  in  Chemistry ; 
then  makes  itself  still  more  manifest  in  the  organism  of  the 
animal,  and,  at  last,  comes  into  the  daylight  of  self-consciousness 
in  Man. 

This  leads  us  to  Hegel's  doctrine  of  Man,  his  History  and  his 
Destiny.  He  is  born  in  Nature,  but  it  is  his  destination  to  come 
out  of  or  to  rise  above  Nature,  and  to  attain  the  freedom  that 
essentially  belongs  to  the  Mind.  His  first  act  of  overcoming  the 
separations  of  natural  life  is  to  recognise  himself  in  others  ;  or  to 
knov?  his  fellow-men  as,  in  substance,  identical  with  himself. 
This  act  of  mutual  recognition  introduces  a  transition  from  the 
natural  heUum  omnium  contra  omnes  ('the  warfare  ot  everyone 
against  everyone  *)  into  a  rational  and  social  state  of  life.  The 
private  and  egotistic  will  becomes  social  and  objective,  and  ex- 
presses itself  in  the  sacred  dictates  of  just  laws.  The  morality  of 
the  individual  is  imperfect  or  one-sided,  so  long  as  it  does  no 
recognise  itself  in  the  essential  institutions  and  conditions  of 
society.  Of  these  one  of  the  first  is  marriage,  which,  says  Hegel, 
should  be  regarded,  not  as  an  affair  of  sentiment  or  passion,  bu 
as  a  bond  including  the  strictest  obligations.  Its  dissolution 
should  always  be  made  as  difficult  as  possible.  Facile  divorce  is 
the  road  to  social  dissolution.  The  self-government  of  men  in 
their  mimicipal  corporations  should  train  a  people  to  recognise 
the  State  as  supreme,  and  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  limited  a»id 
representative  monarchy. 

We  have  next  to  notice  Hegel's  doctrine  of  freedom,  which 
may  be  stated,  in  a  few  paragraphs,  as  follows : — 

The  progress  of  mankind,  of  which  history  is  the  record,  has  for  its  aim, 
says  Hegel,  the  liberation  of  men  from  their  natural  bondage  under  the 
sway  of  their  passions  and  their  restoration  to  the  freedom  which  belongs 
essentially  to  the  mind  of  man.  This  freedom  must  be  at  once  internal 
and  external,  including,  first,  liberation  from  an  innate  servitude  to  nature, 
and,  secondly,  freedom  of  action  in  accordance  with  laws  founded  in  uni- 
versal reason.  The  aim  of  the  world's  progress  is  to  realise  more  and  more 
this,  the  common  liberty  of  many  persons  acting  in  concert  and  as  having 
one  will— a  freedom  that  shall  be  outwardly  expressed  ui  just  institatiou^ 
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and  inwardly  enjoyed  in  a  cheerful  assent  to  external  laws.  There  the  mind 
shall  find  in  external  institutions  only  the  expressions  of  its  own  true 
thoughts,  and  in  this  union  of  the  mind  with  the  social  and  political  world 
tliere  can  exist  no  sense  of  bondage  ;  for  all  bondage  implies  disunion. 

The  tliree  chiet  stages  in  the  def-tlopnient  ol'  the  idea  of  freedom  may  be 
named  respectively  the  Oriental,  the  Antique- European  (or  Grecian),  and 
the  Christian.  In  the  first  stage — Oriental  Despotism — one  monarchic  will 
alone  is  free.  The  eastern  despot  is  the  solitary  'Ego  ;'  the  constitutional 
king  is  the  dot  placed  over  the  letter  i.  Wlien  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  was 
told  that  Hegel  had  called  the  King  of  Prussia  'a  dot,'  he  only  replied,  with 
g'H;d  humr,ar,  •  Well ;  but  the  dot  is  wanted  to  make  the  letter  complete.' 

A  true  king,  says  Hegel,  represents  the  Will  of  Reason  as  supreme  over 
all  self-will,  including  his  own.  In  a  despotic  State,  morals,  laws,  and  re- 
ligious institutions  are  all  external,  or,  in  other  words,  are  not  reflected  in 
the  individua'.  conscience.  They  may  be,  or  indeed  must  be.  more  or  less 
unitive  and  reasonable^  'for  God  governs  the  world;'  but  they  are  not 
firmlj-  based  upon  morai  freedom.  The  great  work  of  the  ancient  free  states 
of  Greece  was,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Oriental  Despotism  in 
Europe.  Hence  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  and  Plataea  were 
fought  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  world,  and  Alexander's  victories  were 
made  agents  for  extending  civilisation  and  culture. 

But  the  development  of  freedom  in  tlie  states  of  antiquity  was  partial. 
It  existed  there  in  a  harsh  contrast  with  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  Free- 
dom was  a  special  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  a  certain  state,  but 
was  not  defined  as  the  general  d 'stination  of  man.  The  Athenians  had, 
indeed,  no  true  general  ideas  either  of  God  or  of  man.  'The  God  of  the 
Nations '  was,  for  the  Athenians,  '  an  unknown  God.'  Accordingly,  there 
was  an  absolute  gulph  left  between  themselves  and  all  barbarians  ;  in  other 
words,  all  the  peoples  who  were  not  Greeks.  The  question  has  been  raised, 
*  whj'  has  the  institution  of  slavery  disappeared  from  modern  Europe  ? ' 
and  first  one  ground,  then  another,  has  been  referred  to,  in  order  to  explain 
the  remarkable  fact.  But  tlie  triie  ground  is  found  only  in  the  essential 
principle  of  Christianity  itself.  The  Christian  religion  is  the  religion  of 
absolute  freedom.  .  .  . 

This  gri^at  thought  that  freedom  is  the  universal  destination  of  man  was 
first  introduced  to  the  world  by  the  Christian  religion,  and  can  be  realised 
only  by  a  universal  sway  of  Christian  morality, 

Hegel  had  the  highest  admiration  of  the  poetry  and  the  ar- 
tistic culture  of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  but  he  described  their  religion 
— *  the  religion  of  beauty ' — as  too  shallow  to  be  permanent.  It 
could  not,  he  says,  endure  a  philosophical  investigation.  On  the 
contrary,  he  speaks  of  Christianity  as  '  the  absolute  revealed 
religion,'  and  as  revealing  truth  in  the  form  in  which  '  it  must 
appear  for  all  mankind.'  He  speaks  of  a  rejection  of  what  ho 
calls  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  on  account  of  some 
associated  historic  doubts  and  difficulties  as  *  foolish  and  pitiable  * 
(Idppisch  und  erhdrmlieh).  He  thus  describes  the  true  idea  of 
Christian  freedom : — 
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It  is  in  the  Christian  religion  alone  that  the  basis  of  a  general  and  pro- 
gressive freedom  is  found.  The  law  of  an  external  liberation  of  slaves  ia 
derived  from  the  Authoritj'  who  also  demands  that  our  internal  liberation 
should  be  realised,  and  the  two  laws  can  never  be  separated.  Moral 
liberation  and  political  freedom  must  advance  together.  The  process  must 
demand  some  vast  space  of  time  for  its  full  realisation  ;  but  it  is  the  law  of 
the  world's  progress  and  the  Teutonic  nations  are  destined  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  The  Reformation  was  an  indispensable  preparation  for  this  great 
■work. 

The  history  of  the  world  is  a  record  of  the  endeavours  made  to  realise  the 
idea  of  fretdom  and  of  a  progress  surely  made,  but  noc  without  many 
intervals  of  apparent  failure  and  retrogression.  Among  all  modern  failures 
the  Frent>h  Revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  the  most  reraarkaMe. 
It  was  an  endeavour  to  realise  a  boundless  external  liberation  without  the 
indispensable  condition  of  moral  freedom.  Abstract  notions  ba<ed  merely 
on  the  understanding,  and  having  no  power  to  control  the  nata*al  wills  of 
men,  assumed  the  functions  of  morality  and  religion,  and  so  ed  to  the 
dissolution  of  society  and  to  the  social  and  political  difficulties  in  the  midst 
of  which  we  are  now  labouring.  The  progress  of  freedom  can  never  be 
aided  by  a  revolution  that  has  not  been  preceded  by  a  religious  reformation. 

IJpgel  spoke  (in  183^)  of  a  time  coining  when  Atomism  would 
prevail  in  politics,  as  once  in  physical  science,  and  men  would 
*  put  down  a  government,  simply  because  it  was  a  government' 
In  the  concluding  sections  of  his  'Encyclopaedia'  (Ist  edition, 
1817)  Hegel  speaks  still  more  distinctly,  if  possible,  of  the  indis- 
soluble union  of  true  morals  and  religion  with  free  and  firm 
political  institutions.  His  statements  here  are  so  far  unlike  some 
of  the  tendencies  that  have  been  commonly  ascribed  to  his 
teaching,  that  a  summary  of  several  paragraphs  may,  perhaps,  be 
found  interesting : — 

Morality,  says  Hegel,  is  the  substance  of  the  State ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  State  is  the  development  and"  affirmation  of  the  people's  united  moral 
will ;  but  Religion  is  the  substance  of  both  moral  and  political  life.  The 
State  is  founded  on  the  moral  character  of  the  people,  and  their  Morality  is 
founded  on  their  Religion.  Laws  are  accepted  as  just  and  right,  so  far  as 
they  are  generally  felt  and  known  to  be  the  practical  dictates  of  a  true 
Religion.  B_v  an  inquiry  into  the  Imses  of  Morals  we  are  thus  led  back  to 
Religion,  and,  with  regard  to  the  education  of  the  individual,  it  is  true  that 
he  can  be  led  only  through  ethics  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
Character.  There  is  no  other  way  that  leads  to  a  true  Religion,  and  thus 
it  might  appear,  that  Morals  should  be  described  as  the  basis  of  Religion. 
But  this  is  true  only  with  respect  to  the  sequence  that  takes  place  in  our 
training.  The  basis  of  the  laws  to  which  men  submit  must  exist  prior  to 
all  the  laws  that  are  founded  upon  it.  It  is  the  root  from  which  they 
spring,  or  the  underlying  substance  of  their  existence.  Apart  from  all 
metaphysical  discussions  on  the  relations  of  Religion  and  Morals,  the  truth 
remains,  that  they  must  ever  be  viewed  as  inseparable.  There  cannot  be  two 
consciences  in  a  man,  one  for  practical  and  another  for  religious  interests. 

1 1 
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Accordingly,  as  he  deeply  and  sincerely  believes,  so  lie  will  act.  Keligion 
must  be  the  basis  of  Morals,  and  Morality  must  be  the  foundation  of  a 
State. 

We  give  the  next  passage  in  a  strict  and  close  form  of  transla- 
tion, and  in  italics,  in  order  that  there  may  be  left  no  doubt 
■whatever  respecting  the  writer's  own  assertions  : — 

*  It  IS  the  monstrous  error  of  our  times  to  icish  to  regard  these 
inseparables^  [religion,  morals,  and  politics]  '  as  if  they  were  sepa- 
rable, one  from  the  others ;  yea,  as  if  they  tcere  even  indifferent  to 
one  another.  Accordingly,  the  relation  of  Religion  with  the  State  is 
viewed  as  if  the  latter,  first  of  all,  had  an  independent  existence  in 
itself,  by  virtue  of  some  might  and  authority '  [not  derived  from 
religion]  *  — as  if  the  religious  element  might  he  viewed  apart,  either 
as  a  subjective  disposition  of  individuals,  indticing  them  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  State,  or  as  an  indiffei'ent  matter,  or,  at  best,  as 
merely  desirable  as  an  aid  in  supportirig  the  Staters  authority.'' 
[This  separatist  doctrine  implies,  in  short,  the  assumption  that] 
*  the  Staters  whole  moral  system,  including  its  constitution  and  its  laws, 
as  founded  on  reason,  can  stand  of  itself  aiid  on  its  men  ground,'' 
[apart  from  all  religious  sanctions]. 

Thus  Hegel  describes  what  he  designates  '  the  monstrous  error 
of  our  times.'  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  a  religion  founded 
only  on  tradition  and  external  authority  can  supply  no  basis  for 
the  institutions  of  a  free  State.  Men  must  be  made  internally 
free  before  they  can  enjoy  a  true  and  unitive  political  freedom. 
They  must  be  subject  neither  to  the  bondage  of  nature  [their  own 
passions]  nor  to  religious  despotism ;  but  must  learn  to  recognise 
their  own  true  character  in  the  institutions  to  which  they  yield  a 
•willing  obedience.  The  problem  of  realising  this  true  spiritual 
and  political  freedom  is  admitted  to  be  both  complex  and  difficult, 
and  therefore,  it  is  said,  the  process  of  the  world's  history  is  lono-; 
but  all  attempts  to  find  a  shorter  way  to  freedom  are  only  retro- 
gressive, and  a  union  and  order  founded  merely  on  an  external 
authority  cannot  be  permanent.  In  conclusion,  Hegel  asserts  that 
the  Ultramontane  theory  of  religious  authority  can  never  be  made 
to  accord  with  any  political  institutions  that  are  not  despotic. 
No  government  cau  be  safe,  he  says,  while  the  people  regard  it  as 
existing  apart  from  all  the  sanctions  of  religion  which  are  found 
on  the  outside  of  the  State.  The  religion  of  a  people  must  ba 
immanent  in  their  political  and  social  institutions. 
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These  summaries  and  quotations  can  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
author's  general  teaching  respecting  the  union  of  politics  and 
religion.  But  the  important  questions  remain : — What  is  the 
substance  of  the  religion  here  spoken  of?  What  is  its  definite 
historical  form  ?  Is  its  doctrine  fairly  represented  in  such  a 
treatise  as  '  The  Old  Faith  and  the  New '  by  Dr.  Strauss  ?— 
These  questions  are  leading  on  to  the  great  controversy  of  the 
future. 

It  is  but  little  space  that  we  have  left  for  a  notice  of  Hegel's 
doctrine  of  ^Esthetics.  The  individual  man,  we  are  told,  must  rise 
above  his  early  subjection  to  Nature,  must  subdue  its  passions, 
and  make  himself,  to  a  certain  degree,  independent  of  its  cares 
and  perturbations,  before  he  can  enjoy  in  Ai't  the  expression  of 
Ideas  through  a  sensuous  medium.  He  is  then  able  to  contemplate 
Nature  as  a  transparent  veil  through  which  Divine  Ideas  are 
shining.  In  Architecture  the  material  element  prevails  over  the 
intellectual.  In  Sculpture  every  part  of  the  material  employed 
serves  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  Idea ;  but  the  soul  still  finds 
no  perfectly  adequate  expression.  Something  is  wanting  to  ani- 
mate the  work  of  Art ;  and  this  animating  Soul,  with  its  rich 
and  powerful  language  of  lights  and  shades,  as  well  as  forms  and 
colours  and  softly-blending  or  clearly-contrasted  tones,  finds  a 
higher  expression  in  Painting.  Art  finds  a  more  subjective  form 
of  expression  in  the  sensations  and  emotions  that  are  blended  in 
Music.  Then  all  the  powers  of  Art  are  united  in  Poetiy.  The 
richer  and  deeper  the  thought  expressed  in  a  poem,  the 
higher  the  value  of  poetry ;  but  the  thought  must  be  clothed  by 
imagination  and  not  barely  presented  as  in  science.  Thus  the 
'Antigone '  of  Sophocles  is  a  sublime  tragedy,  of  which  the  form 
is  truly  dramatic,  while  the  substance  is  a  profound  truth — the 
assertion  of  divine  and  eternal  laws : — 

aypmrra  KaaifiaXr}  dtuiv 
vofiiva,  •  .  • 

A  higher  union  than  that  which  Art  can  reveal  is  found  in 
Religion,  of  which  the  essence  is  a  reconciliation  of  the  Infi- 
nite with  the  Finite.  In  its  easiest  stage.  Religion  appears  as  a 
prostration  of  the  mind  under  the  deified  powers  of  nature; 
then  follows  Judaism,  'the  religion  of  sublimity,' — a  faith  in 
one  Supreme  Intelligence  and  Moral  Will  as  the  Ruler  of  aa 

Ji2 
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elect  people.  This  is  contrasted  with  Hellenism,  *  the  religion  of 
beauty/  in  which  men,  or  the  attributes  of  men,  appear  as  gods, 
but  without  a  true  and  powerful  subordination  of  Nature.  The 
gods  of  Greece  were  not  spiritual.  By  the  Christian  Religion 
alone,  the  eternally  true  and  real  union  of  the  Divine  with  the 
Human  is  revealed  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Mediator  and  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  The  gods  of  the  cultured  heathen  world  be- 
longed to  a  remote  and  imaginary  sphere.  '  Through  the  Me- 
diator this  common,  real  world,  this  state  of  lowliness  in  which  we 
dwell,  has  become  no  longer  despicable — has  even  been  conse- 
crated.' 

Hegel  concludes  his  *  Encyclopaedia '  by  quoting,  as  expressive 
of  his  own  doctrine  respecting  the  Absolute,  the  well-known  and 
Bublime  passage  in  Aristotle's  *  Metaphysics '  (XI.  7),  ending  with 
the  words — 

TovTO  'yap  6  6s6s. 

The  final  result  is,  that  in  the  End  is  found  the  True  Beginning 
— God,  who  is  before  all  things  and  in  whom  all  things  have  their 
being.  The  Mind,  after  all  research,  iinds  rest  nowhere  but  in 
the  thought  of  Infinite  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Love  concentrated  in 
Okk — 

Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good. 

English  readers  will  accept  high  speculation,  if  given  in  the 
form  of  verse,  as  we  find  it  in  poetry  written  by  Vaughan,  Words- 
worth, and  by  our  laureate,  in  his  In  Memoriam.  Hegel's  final 
teaching  may  be  found  in  one  of  the  finest  sermons  ever  written 
in  English  verse.  We  refer  to  the  fourth  book  of  Wordsworth's 
'  Excursion.* 
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CHAPTER  XXrX. 

PHILOSOPHICAL   C0NTB0VBESIE3 — HEBBAKT — SCHOPENHAUEB — BAADEB 
THE  BBOELIAK   SCHOOL — MATERIALISM. 

The  time  when,  in  Germany,  the  theories  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Schel- 
ling,  and  Hegel  were  studied  with  ardent  enthusiasm  has  passed 
away.  We  cannot  pretend  here  to  assign  all  the  true  causes  of 
the  revolution  in  thought  that  has  taken  place  since  1830 ;  but  some 
circumstances  that  have  hastened  its  progress  are  evident  enough . 
These  are,  firstly,  the  controversies  between  rival  systems  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  divisions  made  in  the  Hegelian  School ;  secondly, 
the  influence  of  inductive  studies  of  physical  science  which  were 
partly  promoted  by  Schopenhauer's  writings ;  and  thirdly,  the 
rapid  growth  of  a  practical  materialism.  The  literature  repre- 
senting these  movements  must  be  noticed. 

Of  the  metaphysical  controversy  that  arose  soon  after  1830 
little  can  be  said  here.  The  whole  design  of  the  Hegelian 
method,  which  was  to  find  the  unity  of  a  system  ruling 
throughout  aU  the  sciences,  was  condemned  as  erroneous  by 
JoHANN   Friedrich    Herbart  (1776-1841),  the  author   of   a 

*  Universal  Practical  Philosophy '  (1808).  Among  his  other 
writings  the  most  remarkable  and  important  is  the  treatise  on 

*  Psychology  as  a  Science,'  in  which  he  employs  a  mathematical 
method.  For  details  respecting  a  purely  logical  and  metaphysical 
dispute  on  the  merits  of  the  dialectic  method,  the  writings  of  Karl 
Michelet,  Trendelenberg  and  Kuno  Fischer  may  be  referred  to. 
More  important  controvei'sies,  involving  religious  and  political 
interests,  soon  followed,  and  of  these  some  account  may  b« 
given. 

ScHELLiifG  in  his  latest  teaching  (1841-54),  which  may  be 
found  in  the  last  four  volumes  of  his  collected  works  (1856-61), 
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as<!erted  a  doctrine  of  Monotheism,  as  distinct  from  both  Theism 
and  Pantheism.  It  had  been  asserted  that,  instead  of  the  idea  of 
a  Supreme  Personal  Being,  the  first  theory  of  Fichte  had  substi- 
tuted an  immanent  moral  government  of  the  world,  and  it  was 
afterwards  declared  as  a  fact,  that  Hegel  had  reduced  the  same 
idea  to  an  immanent  intellectual  process.  In  opposition  to  this 
negative  philosophy,  as  he  called  it,  Schelling  in  his  latest  series 
of  lectures  delivered  at  Berlin,  asserted  the  transcendence  of  the 
Divine  Mind.  In  other  parts  of  his  latest  teaching,  Schelling's 
doctrines  mostly  accorded  with  those  of  Franz  von  Baader,  who, 
in  several  of  his  abstruse  and  discursive  writings,  had  controverted 
certain  tendencies  of  the  Hegelian  School. 

Before  noticing  Baader's  gnosis  or  theory,  it  may  be  well  to  refer 
to  a  remarkable  book  first  published  in  1819.  Though  it  was  one 
of  the  clearest  works  ever  written  on  the  subjects  of  which  it 
Seated,  it  fell  dead  from  the  press,  and  remained  almost  utttrly 
unnoticed  until  1844,  when  a  second  edition  appeared.  This  re- 
markable book  was  entitled  Die  Welt  ah  Wille  und  Vorstdluny 
(*  The  World  as  Will  fuid  Representation '),  and  was  written  by 
Akthur  Schopenhaueb,  already  mentioned  (in  Chapter  XXIII.) 
as  the  son  of  the  novelist  Johanna  Schopenhauer.  His  main  pur- 
port was  to  show  that  the  questions  discussed  by  metaphysicians 
and  theologians  belonged  to  a  realm  of  shadows  rather  than  to  thg 
real,  living,  and  practical  world.  He  asserted,  in  short,  that  while 
professors  lectured  on  the  respected  values  of  intellectual  systems, 
they  were  neglecting  the  realities  by  which  the  course  of  the 
world  is  governed. 

Arthur  Schopenhauer  was  bom  at  Danzig  in  1788.  In  early 
life  he  visited  England,  and  spent  some  months  in  an  English 
(Bchool.  He  subsequently  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  and 
resided  for  some  time  in  Weimar,  where  he  was  acquainted  with 
Goethe,  who  described  his  friend  as  *a  young  aian  not  under- 
stood.' His  reading  was  very  extensive  and  discursive,  including 
French  and  English  as  well  as  Oriental  literature  and  philosophy ; 
but  of  German  systems  of  metaphysics — excepting  Kant's — he 
always  spoke  with  contempt.  His  chief  work,  the  original  and 
clearly  written  treatise  entitled  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstelhmg, 
was  produced,  as  the  author  says,  with  very  little  trouble,  before 
1818.  After  travelling  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Berlin,  whence  h9 
was  driven  by  his  fear  of  the  epidemic  there  prevalent  in  1831 
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He  afterwards  lived  about  thirty  yeara,  as  a  rather  gloomy  hermit, 
at  Frankfurt,  where  lie  died  suddenly  in  1860. 

His  chief  work,  already  mentioned,  had  a  rematkable  fate.  It 
was  left  almost  utterly  unnoticed  by  philosophers  and  reviewers 
who  might  have  derived  benefit  from  it — at  least  in  one  important 
point  of  view — namely,  by  imitating  its  clear  and  graphic  style. 
Their  silence  was  ascribed  to  a  supposed  conspiracy  against  the 
author,  and  this  increased  his  natural  severity  of  temper.  After 
remaining  silent  for  about  sixteen  years,  he  reasserted  his  doctrine 
in  a  short  treatise  '  On  the  Will  in  Nature'  (1836), and  published, 
subsequently,  several  other  works,  of  which  the  essays  styled 
Purer ga  und  Paralipomena  (1851)  are  the  most  popular.  Scho- 
penhauer is  one  of  the  best  of  stylists.  His  sentences  have  often 
the  clear  glitter  of  a  diamond  ;  but — like  the  author's  temper — 
are  mostly  antithetic,  and  seldom  conciliatory.  His  books  may 
be  opened  anywhere  to  find  instances  of  original  and  impressive 
writing.  In  his  metaphysics  he  generally  follows  Kant,  but  not 
with  a  logical  consequence.  The  substance  of  all  phenomena  is 
described  by  Schopenhauer  as  '  the  Will  in  Nature,'  which,  in 
man,  becomes  conscious  of  its  own  character. 

We  may  dismiss  with  this  brief  notice  Schopenhauer's  meta- 
physics ;  but  his  ethical  doctrine,  professing  to  be  derived  from 
an  insight  into  the  realities  of  life,  demands  attention.  It  is,  at 
least,  important  as  an  antithesis  to  all  shallow  optimism,  and  in 
some  parts  is  too  well  founded  on  facts.  It  gives,  in  the  clearest 
and  most  concise  form,  the  primitive  doctrine  of  Bouddhism.  For 
the  sake  of  brevity,  we  give  it  here  in  the  dogmatic  form  of  a 
summary.  It  may  be  repeated,  that  Schopenhauer  constantly  uses 
the  word  WUl,  not  in  its  common  sense,  but  to  designate  Nature 
itself  as  the  force  by  which  all  the  phenomena  or  facts  of  the 
world  around  us  and  within  us  are  produced.  According  to  his 
own  theory,  he  ought  to  have  made  one  exception  ;  but  of  this  we 
say  nothing  more  at  present,  as  our  first  object  is  to  let  the  theory 
speak  for  itself.  In  compiling  the  following  summary  we  refer 
mostly  to  the  author's  chief  work  above  mentioned,  but  also  to 
his  sliort  treatise  on  'the  Will  in  Nature,'  and  to  his  other 
writings : — 

Our  inductive  science  ends  with  the  questions  — '  Whence  ? '  '  Wherefore?' 
We  observe  facts,  and  classify  them  ;  but  then  follows  a  question  respecting 
the  substance  that  lies  behind  the  facts?    What  do  they  express?     Wh^t 
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Is  the  Will  of  which  thev  are  the  Eepresentation  ? — If  we  were  isolated  fionj 
the  world  around  us,  we  could  not  answer  the  question.  But  we  are  not  so 
isolated.  We  belong  to  nature,  and  nature  is  included  in  ourselves.  We 
have  in  ourselves  the  laws  of  the  world  around  us.  We  find  in  our  own 
bodies  the  mechanical  laws,  and  those  of  the  organic  life  manifested  in  plants 
and  animals.  We  have  the  same  understanding  which  we  find  working 
around  us  in  the  system  of  nature.  If  we  consisted  only  of  the  body  and 
the  understanding,  we  could  not  distinguish  ourselves  from  nature.  If  we 
know  what  is  in  ourselves,  we  know  what  is  in  nature.  Now  what  do  we 
find  controlling  the  facts  of  our  own  natusal  life?  An  impulse  which  we 
may  call  the  Will  to  live.  We  often  use  the  word  Will  in  a  complex  sense, 
as  implying  both  thought  and  choice  ;  but  in  its  purest, -simplest  sense,  as 
the  word  is  used  here,  it  means  the  impulse,  or  force,  which  is  the  cause  of  a 
phenomenon.  In  this  sense,  there  is  a  Will  from  which  the  movements 
within  the  earth  and  upon  its  surface  derive  their  origin.  It  works  con- 
tinuously upwards  from  the  forms  of  crystals,  through  the  forms  of  zoophytes, 
mollusca,  annelida,  insecta,  arachnida,  Crustacea,  pisces,  reptilia,  aves,  and 
mammalia.  There  is  one  Will  manifested  in  the  growth  of  all  plants  and 
animals.  That  which  we  call  a  purpose  when  viewed  as  associated  with 
intellect,  is,  when  regarded  most  simply,  or  in  itself,  a  force  or  impulse — the 
natural  Will  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  It  is  the  Will  to  live — the 
mightj'  impulse  by  which  every  creature  is  impelled  to  maintain  its  own  ex- 
istence, and  without  any  care  for  the  existence  of  others.  It  is  an  uncon- 
scious Egoism.  Nature  is  apparently  a  collection  of  many  wills  ;  but  all 
are  reducible  to  one— the  Will  to  live.  Its  whole  life  is  a  never-ending 
warfare.  It  is  for  ever  at  strife  with  itself ;  for  it  asserts  itself  in  one  form 
to  deny  itself  as  asserted  in  other  forms.  It  is  everywhere  furnished  with 
the  means  of  working  out  its  purpose.  Where  the  Will  of  the  lion  is  found, 
we  find  the  powerCul  limbs,  the  claws,  the  teeth  necessary  for  supporting  the 
life  to  which  the  animal  is  urged  by  his  Will.  The  Will  is  found  associated 
in  man  with  an  understanding;  but  is  not  subservient  to  that  understanding. 
On  the  contrary,  the  understanding  or  intellect  is  subservient.  The  Will  is 
the  moving  power;  the  understanding  is  the  instrument. 

This  one  Will  in  Nature  and  in  ourselves  serves  to  explain  a  great  part 
of  all  the  movements  of  human  society.  Hence  arise  the  collisions  of 
interests  that  excite  envy,  strife,  and  hatred  between  individuals  or  classes. 
Society  differs  from  an  unsocial  state  of  life  in  the  forms  imposed  by  intelli- 
gence on  the  egoistic  Will,  but  not  in  any  radical  change  made  in  that  Will. 
Thus  etiquette  is  the  convenience  of  egoism,  and  law  is  a  fixing  of  boundaries 
within  which  egoism  may  conveniently  pursue  its  objects.  The  world 
around  us,  including  what  is  called  the  social  or  civilized  world,  may  seem 
fair,  when  it  is  viewed  only  as  a  stage,  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
tragedy  that  is  acted  upon  it.  Ihit,  viewed  in  its  reality,  it  is  an  arena  for 
gladiators,  or  an  amphitheatre  where  all  who  would  be  at  peace  have  to 
defend  themselves.  As  Voltaire  says,  it  is  with  sword  in  hand  that  we 
must  live  and  die.  The  man  who  expects  to  find  peace  and  safety  here  is 
like  the  traveller,  told  of  in  one  of  Gracian's  stories,  wlio,  entering  a  district 
where  he  hoped  to  meet  his  fellow-men,  found  it  peopled  only  by  wolves 
and  bears,  while  men  had  escaped  to  caves  in  a  neighbouring  forest.  The 
same  egoistic  Will  that  manifests  itself  dimly  in  the  lowest  stages  of  life, 
;  nd  becomes  more  and  more  clearly  pronounced  as  we  ascend  to  cveaturta 
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of  higher  organisation,  attains  its  highest  energy  in  man,  and  is  here  modi- 
lied,  but  not  e.*sentially  changed,  by  a  superior  intelligence.  The  insect- 
world  is  full  of  slaughter ;  the  sea  hides  from  us  frightful  scenes  of  cruel 
rapacity ;  the  tyrannical  and  destructive  instinct  marks  the  so-railed  king 
of  birds,  and  rages  in  the  feline  tril)es.  In  human  society,  some  mitigation 
of  this  strife  takes  place  as  the  result  of  experience  and  culture.  By  the  use 
of  the  understanding,  the  Will  makes  laws  for  itself,  so  that  the  natural 
bdlum  omnium  contra  omnes  is  modified,  and  leaves  to  the  few  victors  some 
opportunities  of  enjoying  the  results  of  their  victory.  Law  is  a  means  of 
reducing  the  evils  of  social  strife  to  their  most  convenient  form,  and  politics 
must  be  regarded  in  the  same  way.  The  strength  of  all  law  and  government 
lies  in  our  dread  of  the  anarchic  Will,  that  lies  couched  behind  the  barriers 
of  society  and  is  ready  to  spring  forth  when  they  are  broken  down. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  noticed  that  Schopenhauer's  political 
views  are  conservative,  and  are  founded  on  the  principle  of  *  quicta 
non  movei-Cy  or  '  let  well  alone.'  He  has  not  hope  enough  to 
become  a  reformer.  He  warns  us  that  the  dark  realities  of 
human  nature,  which,  in  ordinary  times,  are  disguised  under  the 
forms  of  law,  are  not  essentially  altered,  but  still  exist,  and  may 
again  appear  in  the  forms  they  have  assumed  in  times  like  those 
of  the  French  Revolution.  To  defend  himself  against  a  charge 
of  exaggeration,  Schopenhauer  refers  to  a  host  of  facts  in  indi- 
vidual experience,  social  life,  and  history.  He  sees  no  'divine 
epic'  in  history  ;  but  mostly  regards  its  records  of  iutrigue<»  a*d 
contentions  as  no  more  *  sublime  '  than  so  many  stories  of  antelopes 
slain  by  tigers.  He  looks  beyond  the  scenery  into  the  motives  of 
the  actors  on  the  stage,  and  finds  these  generally  reducible  to  the 
one  principle  of  Egoism.  The  facts  of  our  every-day  life  are  dis- 
played in  the  same  light  Our  mutual  distrust  is  shown  in  the 
care  we  take  to  know  that  a  neighbour  has  no  selfish  interest  in 
our  affairs  before  we  listen  to  his  advice.  So  far  does  egoism 
prevail,  says  Schopenhauer,  that  even  such  poets  as  Homer  and 
Shakespeare  have  portrayed  but  few  truly  noble  characters,  and 
Dante  succeeded  far  better  in  describing  Hell  than  when  laying 
the  scene  of  his  poem  in  Paradise.  Schopenhauer  goes  on  to  assert 
that  a  merely  intellectual  culture  can  have  no  power  to  change 
the  will.  The  following  may  be  given  as  a  summary  of  his  doc- 
trine on  this  part  of  his  subject : — 

Society  is  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  the  conflict  of  nature, 
under  the  guidance  of  intelligence.  It  is  vain  to  hope  for  any  amelioration 
of  society  from  the  prevalence  of  an  intellectual  etlucation.  Culture  of  the 
intellect  supplies  new  weapons  for  use  in  the  conflict,  and  may  rendci  •'* 
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less  rade  in  appearance,  but  cannot  change  its  nature.  The  under  ttanding 
is  subservient  to  the  will.  Therefore  no  change  of  human  nature  can  ever 
be  effected  by  the  spread  of  moral  doctrines.  A  man  at  rest  will  arguo 
with  you,  by  way  of  pastime  (just  as  he  would  play  at  draughts),  but  let 
his  Will  be  roused  ;  then  appeal  to  his  logical  notions,  and  you  will  find 
how  much  he  really  cares  for  them  !  Tell  the  theoretical  democrat  or 
leveller,  when  he  acts  as  a  tyrant,  that  his  conduct  is  '  inconsequent.'  He 
will  laugh  at  you.  He  always  was,  at  heart,  a  tyrant ;  he  now  can  show 
it,  and  does  so.  Doctrines  and  creeds  are  forms ;  the  Will  supplies  their 
contents.  Just  as  a  vehicle  niay  convey  substances  having  wholesome,  or 
injurious,  or  indifferent  properties,  so  any  system  of  thinking — theological, 
moral,  or  political — may  be  made  to  bear  any  purport,  good  or  bad.  To  try 
to  shape  opinions,  so  that  they  may  not  be  made  subservient  to  any  evil 
purpose,  is  all  labour  in  vain. 

This  is  all  very  gloomy ;  but  it  does  not  represent  the  whole  of 
Schopenhauer's  teaching.  He  has  next  to  explain  the  origin  of 
such  principles  as  synipathj-,  benevolence,  and  self-sacrifice,  and 
this  he  attempts  by  telling  us  that  the  Will,  which  he  has  so  far 
described  as  asserting  itself,  is  essentially  free  and  can,  therefore, 
also  deny  itself.  It  is  led  to  self-denial  by  arriving,  firstly,  at  the 
highest  state  of  intelligence.  *  The  principle  of  individuation  '  on 
which  egoism  is  based,  is  seen  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  source  of 
endless  miseries.  Self-denial  now  assumes  the  character  of 
sympathy,  which,  says  Schopenhauer,  is  the  basis  of  all  true 
ethics.  We  cannot  trace  a  logical  sequence  in  this  passage  from 
the  principle  of  egotism  to  that  of  sympathy.  Waiving  that 
difficulty,  however,  we  may  notice  how  the  author  proceeds  to 
show  that  Sympathy  must  lead  to  an  entire  resignation  of  the 
Will — the  one  complete  virtue,  which  is  found  only  among  true 
Bouddhists,  and  ascetic  Christians  of  the  ancient  school.  Some 
degree  of  the  self-resigning  mood  of  mind,  he  admits,  is  found<  in 
ideal  artists — men  who  have  lived  for  the  sake  of  art  alone. 
Schopenhauer  writes  well  on  aesthetics,  and  describes  as  the 
highest  characteristic  of  pure  art  its  power  of  elevating  the  soul 
above  all  egoistic  and  personal  views  and  desires.  Esthetic  con- 
templation is,  therefore,  some  preparation  for  that  entire  resigna- 
tion of  the  natural  Will  in  which  the  summum  bonum  is  found.  That 
this  resignation  is  possible  is  proved  by  some  parts  of  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  and  by  the  lives  of  genuine  ascetic  Bouddhists. 
Sympathising  with  the  sorrows  of  all  life,  and  seeing  clearly  that 
their  longing  for  this  finite  life  inflicts  on  all  creatures  the  strife  and 
misery  that  mark  their  destiny,  the  benevolent  and  contemplative 
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man,  says  Schopenliauer,  becomes  cliastened  and  subdued,  and 
his  Will  is  lost  in  a  perfect  resignation.  He  no  longer  has  any 
Will  to  live.  In  all  es8^'ntial  points,  Schopenhauer's  ethical 
teaching  is  identical  with  the  primitive  doctrine  of  Bouddhism. 
He  dwells  on  the  assertion  that  the  Hegelian  philosophy  and 
other  intellectual  systems  had  not  dared  to  encounter  the  problem 
presented  to  us  in  the  existence  (the  predominance,  says  Schopen-" 
hauer)  of  physical  and  moral  evil.  But  there  was  one  contempo- 
rary writer  who  had  deeply  studied  the  problem.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  subjects  treated  of  in  the  writings  of  Baader,  who,  in 
all  other  respects,  differed  widely  from  Schopenhauer.  The  latter 
wrote,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  remarkably  clear  and  correct  style. 
Baader's  style  may  be  described  as  gloom  interrupted,  here  and 
there,  by  vivid  flashes  of  lightning. 

Franz  Xaver  von  Baader,  bom  at  Miinchen  in  1765,  was  in 
early  life  a  student  of  Schelling's  theories  and  of  Bohme's  theo- 
sophy,  which  he  employed  in  the  exposition  of  doctrines  main- 
tained by  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  he  received  censure  for  this  attempt  to  unite  faith  and  specu- 
lation. He  was  condemned  as  belonging  to  a  class  of  heretical 
men  calling  themselves  Catholics,  who  more  or  less  mingled 
theology  with  their  own  speculations  and  who  were  represented 
by  Sailer,  Wessenberg,  Keller,  Hermes,  and  Giinther.  The  last- 
named  author,  who  was  a  priest,  wrote  several  discursive  polemic 
essays  against  philosophers ;  but  his  zeal  in  the  defence  of  theo- 
logy gained  no  reward.  All  his  writings  were  inserted  in  the 
Index  Librorum  Frohibttortim,  and  received  papal  condemnation  in 
1857,  Baader's  writings  include  an  essay  on  the  'Physical  Basis 
of  Ethics '  (1813),  '  Lectures  on  Religious  Philosophy '  (1826), 
*  Lectures  on  Speculative  Dogmatics,'  a  work  on  '  Eastern  and 
Western  Catholicism,'  and  a  series  of  tracts  entitled  Fermenta 
Coff)iitiont8.  His  doctrine  of  social  organisation  is  contained  in 
his  '  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Society,'  edited  by  his  disciple 
Franz  HoflTmann,  and  first  published  in  1837.  Baader  died  in 
1841. 

It  is  as  an  earnest  opponent  of  one  of  the  snpposed  tendencies 
of  the  Hegelian  system  that  Baader  is  remarkable.  He  finds,  he 
says,  in  that  system  the  serious  error  of  representing  the  material 
world  now  existing  as  a  representation  of  the  original  creation. 
In  other  words,  Baader  holds  in  its  most  extensive  interpretatioa 
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the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  of  both  the  Catholic  and  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  respecting  '  the  fall  of  man '  and  the  consequent 
degradation  of  physical  life.  He  maintains  that  moral  and 
physical  evil  are  indissolubly  united,  and  sees  in  all  the  evils  of 
the  material  world  and  of  human  society  the  result  of  an  insur- 
rection against  Divine  authority.  If  we  saw  a  criminal  beheaded, 
eays  Baader,  it  would  be  absurd  to  ascribe  his  death  to  the 
sharpness  of  the  axe,  and  it  is  as  absurd  to  ascribe  to  physical 
causes  the  evil  and  the  misery  that  prevail  in  the  world.  If  we 
rightly  understand  Baader's  teaching  respecting  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  he  argues  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  Christian 
hierarchy,  but  also  insists  on  the  duty  of  free  inquiry  and  specula- 
lion  respecting  religious  doctrine.  He  adheres,  therefore,  to  a 
rule  laid  down  by  St.  Anselra  : — Negligentice  mihi  videtur  si,  post- 
quam  confirmati  sumus  injide,  non  studemus  quod  crcdimtis  inteUi- 
gere*  Two  or  three  brief  quotations  from  Baader  may  show  that 
he  maintained,  with  regard  to  the  offices  of  the  Christian  Church, 
two  principles  which  are  seldom  found  in  union : — 

The  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his  own  spiritual  life  is  neither  innate  in 
man  nor  can  it  be  obtained  \>y  his  independent  reasonings.  He  must,  tirst 
of  all,  receive  it  by  the  tpstimony  of  others,  and  as  the  result  of  their 
experience.  .  .  .  We  see,  therefore,  the  necessity  for  the  foundation  and 
the  maintenance  of  an  institution  [the  Church]  to  impart  that  knowledge. 
The  absence  of  such  an  institution  in  the  world  would  be  as  great  a 
contradiction  of  Divine  goodness  and  justice  as  would  be  a  punishment  of 
transgression  without  a  previous  publication  of  the  law. 

As  long  as  Religion  and  its  doctrines  do  not  receive  from  science  \_i.e. 
speculative  philosophy]  a  respect  founded  upon  free  inquir}-  and  sincere 
conviction,  so  long  the  Religion  that  is  not  respected  will  not  be  loved.  If 
you  would  have  the  practice  of  Religion  thrive,  take  care  that  its  theory  is 
made  intelligible.  Obscurism  in  religious  doctrine  must  draw  down  the 
punishment  due  to  indifference  or  careless  ignorance;  for  light  repelled 
returns  in  lightning. 

The  aim  of  many  other  passages  in  Baader's  writings  is  to 
ghow  that  the  true  defence  of  religious  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in 
its  full  exposition,  and  not  in  an  exclusive  appeal  to  external 
authority.  Baader's  principal  doctrines  and  some  of  the  more 
important  of  Schelling's  latest  theories  arose  out  of  an  earnest 
endeavour  to  give  in  an  exoteric  form  the  esoteric  gnosis  ofBohme. 

*  '  It  seems  to  me  an  act  of  negligence  if,  when  we  have  been  confirmed 
in  the  faith,  we  do  not  study  to  understand  what  we  believe.' 
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This  singular  fact  may  serve  either  to  excite  further  inquiry,  or  to 
confirm  readers  in  their  contempt  of  all  religious  philosophy.  There 
are  to  be  found  now  in  '  practical'  Deutschland,  as  well  as  in  '  prac- 
tical '  England,  many  intelligent  men  who  would  describe  all  the 
speculative  philosophy  of  the  years  1793-1841  as  little  better  than 
a  dream. 

The  writings  of  Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  and  Baader  on  nature, 
bistoiy,  and  society,  introduce  us  to  the  hardest  problems  of  which 
a  solution  can  be  attempted,  and  show  the  results  to  which  a 
study  of  those  problems  maylead.  Hegel's  view  of  nature  must 
not  be  called  optimistic,  but  it  is  hopeful  when  contrasted  with 
Schopenhauer's  doctrine  of  the  unconscious  Will.  Baader 's  theory 
ia  sombre  and  almost  Manichaean,  yet  not  hopeless.  With  re- 
gard to  history  and  politics,  Hegel's  views  are  progressive,  con- 
ciliatory, and  moderate.  Fear  is  the  motive  of  Schopenhauer's 
conservatism.  Baader,  if  we  truly  understand  him,  would  make  a 
close  union  of  Church  and  State  the  basis  of  society.  Hegel's 
doctrine  of  the  relations  of  religion  and  politics  has  already  been 
noticed.  It  is  most  concisely  stated  in  his  address  delivered 
in  the  Berlin  University  '  On  the  Third  Secular  Festival  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession.'  *  Schopenhauer  has  no  respect  for  doc- 
trinal Christianity,  nor  indeed  for  any  other  religion,  except 
as  it  inculcates  a  severe  ascetic  practice.     Baader's  views  of 

•  A  few  words  from  the  second  paragraph  of  this  Address  may  be 
quoted  : — '  Libertatem  autem  Christianam  earn  esse  intelligiinus,  ut  unus 
quisque  dignus  declaratus  sit,  qui  ad  Deum  accedat  cum  cognosceiido,  pre- 
cando,  eolendo,  ut  negotium  quod  sibi  cum  Deo  sit,  Deo  cum  homine, 
quisque  cum  Deo  ipse  peragat.  Dens  ipse  in  mente  humana  perliciat, 
Neque  cum  Deo  aliquo  negotium  nobis  est,  qui  naturae  affectibus  sit  obnoxius, 
sed  qui  sit  Veritas,  ratio  aetema,  ejusque  rationis  conscientia  et  mens.  Hac 
autem  rationis  conscientia  Deus  hominem  esse  praeditum  atque  ita  a  bnitis 
aniroalibns  diversnm  voluit,  ut  Dei  esset  effigies,  atque  mens  humana, 
quipp)e  aeternae  lucis  scintilla,  huic  luci  pervia.  Ideo  |>orro,  quod  homo  Dei 
esset  imago,  Deus  humanae  naturje  ideam  sibi  vere  inesse  mortali  geiit-ri 
palam  fecit,  atque  amari  se  ab  hominibus  et  pennisit  et  voluit,  eisque  sui 
adeundi  infinitam  largitus  est  facultatem  ac  fiduciam.' — We  cannot  tind,  in 
Hegel's  own  writings,  any  sure  authority  for  the  extreme  negations  of  the 
Left.  The  following  three  statements  are  here  given  with  the  assertion  that 
they  are  again  and  again  repeated  in  Hegel's  own  writings : — 

(1)  Eternal  truth  may  be  known  by  thinking. 

(2)  The  same  truth  is  represented  in  the  form  of  a  history  for  all 
mankind. 

(3)  The  essence  of  both  the  thinking  and  the  historv'  may  be  aU  implied 
in  one  devout  fetUng — in  the  religion  of  the  heart. 
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religion  are  at  once  polemic  and  mystic;  but  the  warfare  to 
which  his  controversial  works  refer  is  one  waged  against  more 
than  mortal  power?.  His  chief  doctrine — that  the  utmost  possible 
evil  which  creatures  endowed  with  freedom  can  peipetrate  is 
permitted  in  order  that  Divine  Goodness  may  ultimately  have  ita 
highest  possible  triumph — was  borrowed  from  Bohme's  theosophy 
and  may  be  described  as  a  conception  too  vast  to  be  grasped  by 
our  ordinary  powers  of  thought.  It  must  not,  however,  be  con- 
founded with  a  shallow  optimism.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  as 
Baader  expounds  it,  a  stern  doctrine  of  warfare  *  with  principali- 
ties and  powers  of  evil,'  but  the  warfare  is  waged  with  the  aid  ot 
faith,  hope,  and  consolation.  The  same  polemic  doctrine  has 
been  employed  by  Saint  Martin  and  other  writers  in  support  of 
hierarchic  institutions.  Their  argument  is  to  the  effect,  that  in 
the  spiritual  warfare  in  which  the  Church  and  the  world  are 
engaged,  the  firmest  traditional  organisation  and  the  support  of 
an  ecclesiastical  union  are  demanded  to  aid  individual  efforts. 
Yet  they  do  not  speak  of  the  Church  as  infallible.  They  would 
trust  in  the  energy  of  faith,  and  in  the  power  of  persuasion,  rather 
than  in  any  external  support.  When  asked  how  authority  is  to 
be  maintained,  if  the  Church  is  not  infallible,  Saint  Martin 
asserts,  that  there  are  in  the  world  men  whose  sanctity  and  wis- 
dom must  demand  homage  and  obedience.  *  You  may  disobey 
them,'  he  says,  'for  you  are  free;  but  you  will  suffer  severely 
for  it,' 

We  here  conclude  our  account  of  the  latest  tendencies  of  Ger- 
man mysticism,  now  desciibed  as  belonging  to  the  past.  If  we 
have  bestowed  more  than  ordinary  attention  on  the  subject,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  mysticism  in  Germany  long  maintained  a 
prominent  place  in  religion  as  well  as  in  philosophy.  It  prevailed 
very  extensively  in  the  fourteenth  century,  aided  in  leading  to  the 
Reformation,  and  afterwards  opposed  itself  to  the  exclusive  doc- 
trine and  the  formalism  of  the  later  Lutheran  churches.  Mystic 
piety  survived  through  all  the  dreary  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  opposed  itself  to  that 
extreme  rationalism  which  helped  to  bring  on  the  Revolution. 
And  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  if  '  free  theology,'  with  all 
its  negations  of  history,  differs  widely  from  the  irreverence  of 
Bahrdt  and  Nicolai,  the  difference  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  a  mystic  piety,   which,  if  now  extinct,  must  have  expired 
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very  recently.  English  readers  may  never  learn  to  like  the  wor.l 
'mysticism.'  It  may,  however,  be  easily  changed,  for  it  mean«, 
generally,  a  faith,  not  without  insight,  but  unaided  by  formal 
logic 

Having  given  some  account  of  external  opposition  to  the 
Hegelian  school  we  may  notice  the  interna)  controversy  which 
ended  in  its  dissolution.  'When  Hegel  died,'  says  a  French  au- 
thor— Paul  Janet — '  no  conqueror  ever  left  an  empire  greater  (!) 
or  apparently  less  contested.'  This  statement  is_too  extensive; 
but  it  is  true  that  the  Hegelian  school  was  predraiinant  in  Berlin 
for  ten  years  and  more  after  the  founder's  death,  and  that  its 
influence  invaded  every  department  of  study.  We  can  name  only 
a  few  of  the  zealous  disciples  who  were  engaged  in  carrying  up 
the  structure  of  which  the  ground-plan  was  laid  down  in  their 
master's  '  Encyclopsedia.'  Kabl  Michelet  developed  the  doc- 
trine of  Ethics;  RosF.KKRANZ  and  Erdmann  wrote  on  Psychologj*; 
.(Esthetics  occupied  the  studies  of  HoTHO  and  Vischer  ;  Feuer- 
BACH  and  KtTNO  Fischer  wrote  on  the  History  of  Philosophy,  and 
Speculative  Theology  was  represented  by  Daub  and  Mardeineke 
and,  later,  by  Baur,  Vatke,  and  Stratjss,  while  Jurisprudence 
and  Politics  engaged  the  attention  of  Gass,  Ruge,  and  other 
authors. 

Then  followed  a  controversy — metaphysical,  logical,  theological, 
and  political — which  Hegel's  own  words  may  fairly  describe ;  for 
it  was  '  a  tedious  aft"air.'  The  Hegelian  school  was  divided  into 
three  sections,  styled  respectively,  the  Right,  the  Centre,  and  the 
Left.  The  men  on  the  Right  hand — Goschel,  Gabler,  and 
others — maintained  that  the  teaching  of  their  school  was  con- 
sistent with  existing  relijiious  and  political  institutions,  or,  in 
other  words,  was  both  orthodox  and  conservative.  The  Centre 
was  represented  by  Karl  Rosenkranz,  the  author  of  a  *  Life  of 
Hegel '  and  of  several  works  on  literary  history  and  aesthetics. 
It  was  on  the  Left — including  Karl  Michelet,  its  moderate  re- 
presentative, and  Arnold  Ruge  in  politics,  with  Feueebach 
and  Strauss  in  theology — that  the  innovations  were  made  which 
led  to  a  dissolution  of  the  school.  The  doctrines  asserted  by  the 
extreme  Left  were  denounced  as  atheistic  and  revolutionary. 
After  1848  the  interest  in  all  the  inquiries  formerly  included  under 
the  name  of  speculative  philosophy  rapidly  declined,  and  Cicero's 
saying  was  once  more  found  true — Si  quts  universam  [j>hilosophuiinj 
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veMt  vituperare,  secundoidpopulofacerepossit*  To  supply  the  blank 
space  left  by  the  absence  of  speculation,  the  study  of  physical  science 
now  came  into  the  field  and  was  recommended  by  the  tendencies  of 
Schopenhauer's  writings,  though  their  whole  theory  was  not,  in 
itself,  materialistic.  One  of  the  more  important  works  that  led 
to  a  controversy  on  exclusive  materialism  was  Moleschott's 
Kreislauf  des  Lehens  ('  The  Circular  Course  of  Life  ').  Rudolf 
Wagner,  in  his  essay  Wissen  und  Glauben  (*  Science  and  Faith  '), 
endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dispute  by  drawing  a  strong 
boundary-line  between  science  and  religious  doctrine.  In  religion, 
he  said,  'give  me  the  simple  faith  of  a  charcoal-man;  in  matters 
of  science  allow  me  to  doubt  as  much  as  I  please,'  This  assertion 
of  a  so-called  Kohlerglauhe — the  said  charcoal-man's  faith,  or  a 
belief  without  inquiry — called  forth  energetic  expressions  of  dis- 
sent from  another  physiologist,  Karl  Vogt,  who  declared  '  that 
the  brain  secretes  thought  just  as  the  liver  secretes  bile.'  Mole- 
schott  had  already  said  that  'no  thought  is  possible  without  phos- 
phorus.' The  doctrine  of  the  materialists  was  made  more 
popular  by  BiJcnNER's  well-written  treatise  entitled  Kraft  und 
<S^o^  (' Matter  and  Force'),  which  was  first  published  in  1855, 
soon  passed  through  several  editions,  and  was  translated  into 
French  and  English.  An  able  French  reviewer,!  while  admitting 
that  the  book  is  full  of  facts  clearly  and  concisely  stated,  complains 
that  it  gives  no  definition  of  Staff  (*  matter '),  though  this  is  one 
of  the  words  in  the  title. 

The  authors  above  named  may  fairly  represent  the  school  of 
modern  materialism.  The  controversy  to  which  it  has  given  rise 
is  too  extensive  and  difficult  to  be  described  here ;  but  it  may  be 
noticed  that  under  the  one  name  of  *  materialism '  three  clearly 
distinct  doctrines  may  be  implied.  The  first  asserts  that  to  mat- 
ter, in  a  sublimated  condition,  may  be  ascribed  all  the  functions 
that  have  been  ascribed  to  the  mind ;  the  second  is  founded  on 
scientific  induction  and  avoids  dogmatic  generalisationti ;  the  third 
declares  that  all  the  phenomena  in  the  universe  must  be  the  re- 
sults of  matter  and  force.  This^ast  doctrine  is  both  metaphysical 
and  dogmatic. 

The  spread  of  materialism,  theoretical  and  practical,  has  not 

*  '  If  anyone  wishes  to  treat  all  philosophy  with  contempt,  he  may  gair 
popularity  b}'  so  doing.' 

t  See  Le  Materialisme  contemporain^  by  Paul  Janet. 
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been  allowed  to  take  place  without  opposition.  Fichtb  (the 
younger),  Ulkict,  author  of  a  work  entitled  'God  and  Nature,' 
LoTZE,  one  of  the  best  writers  belonging  to  Herbart's  school,  and 
Fechner  and  Kirchmann,  may  be  named  as  able  opponents  of 
absolute  materialism.  Its  extreme  doctrine  has  been  ably  dis- 
cussed by  Eduaed  von  Hartmann  in  two  chapters  (II.  and  V. 
of  Part  C)  in  his  '  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious ' — the  most 
popular  of  all  the  philosophical  works  published  during  the  last 
ten  years.  The  method  of  this  book  is  inductive,  and  its  moral 
tendency  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  accord  with  Schopenhauer'a 
teaching.  *  The  Unconscious '  is  the  name  given  by  Hartmann 
to  the  '  Will  in  Nature,'  as  described  by  Schopenhauer. 

Some  of  the  theories,  or  notions,  of  the  German  Social  Demo- 
cracy of  our  age  are  found  in  close  connection  with  a  practical 
materialism ;  but  others  have  the  pretension  of  being  based  on 
Hegelian  doctrine.  As  one  example  from  the  latter  class,  *  the 
Future  of  Humanity,'  a  book  by  Karl  Ltjdaviq  Michelet  (a 
veteran  of  the  Left  Hegelian  party)  may  be  named.  In  one 
respect,  at  least,  Michelet  is  a  true  disciple ;  for  he  adheres 
faithfully  to  the  principle  of  freedom,  and  will  not  take  part  in 
any  attempt  to  build  a  socialistic  Utopia  on  the  negation  of  per- 
sonality. The  results  of  unlimited  competition  in  industry  and 
trade  will,  in  the  end  (says  Michelet)  be  found  intolerable,  and 
men  will  then  be  glad  to  iind  a  refuge  in  voluntary  unions  con- 
trolled by  the  power  of  unanimity.  But  when  these  unions  have 
made  all  individual  competition  hopeless,  even  then  personal 
liberty  shall  be  respected.  Though  'a  union  of  unions'  may 
occupy  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  still,  if  one  voluntary 
and  solitary  Crusoe  shall  prefer  to  stand  outside  and  to  compete, 
single-handed,  against  all  their  power,  that  lonely  hero  shall  be 
allowed  to  stand  free,  and  to  take  his  own  coarse.  But  a  vast 
majority  of  mankind  will  learn  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
true  social  doctrine,  Concordia  res  parva:  cresetmt,  sed  Ltscordia 
res  mnximce  dilabunittr — by  union  small  resources  are  increased  ; 
by  discord  the  greatest  are  destroyed.  That  a  high  moral  training 
must  inevitably  precede  the  formation  of  such  a  co-operative 
Utopia  as  Michelet  describes,  may  be  proved  by  his  own  quotation 
from  Pruudhon. 

More  might  be  said  of  recent  innovations  in  the  theories  of 
politics  and  social  economy ;  but  we  cuuuot  afford  space  for  them, 
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as  we  have  still  to  notice  the  new  tendencies  of  the  Left  party  with 
regard  to  religious  history  and  doctrine.  LtrDWiQ  Andkea3 
rEUEEBACH  (1804-72),  One  of  Hegel's  disciples  at  Berlin,  soon 
chose  an  independent  position,  and,  in  his  'Essence  of  Christianity' 
and  other  writings,  reduced  all  theology  to  anthropology,  and  gave 
a  list  of  facts  in  psychology  as  a  substitute  for  the  philosophy  of 
religion.  The  controversy  that  followed  these  extreme  assertions 
was  by  no  means  as  important  as  that  which  was  excited  by  tho 
appearance,  in  1835,  of  a  work  entitled  '  The  Life  of  Jesus.' 

David  Friedrich  Straxtss,  the  writer  of  that  book,  was  bom 
at  Ludwigsburg  in  1808.  He  studied  at  Tiibingen,  and  at  Berlin, 
where  he  attended  Hegel's  lectures.  Some  years  after  the  publi- 
cation of  his  chief  work.  Dr.  Strauss  was  appointed  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history  at  Ziirich ;  but  the  protest  of  the  people 
there  compelled  him  to  retire  from  that  position.  His  book  was 
described  as  reducing  the  evangelical  narrative  to  *  a  series  of 
myths,'  invented  *  half  unconsciously '  by  the  faith  and  devotion 
of  the  Primitive  Christian  Church.  In  his  reply  to  this  criticism, 
the  author  asserted  that  he  had  not  attacked  what  he  called  the 
substance  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  published,  in  1847,  a  mono- 
graph on  the  history  of  'Julian  the  Apostate,'  and  subsequently 
(in  1849-62)  wrote  a  series  of  biographies  of  men  mostly  remark- 
able as  innovators  and  liberals — Schubart  the  poet  and  publicist, 
Reimarus,  the  rationalist,  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  In  1863,  after 
Ilenan's  '  Life  of  Jesus '  had  gained  great  popularity,  Dr.  Strauss 
published  a  new  revised  and  extended  edition  of  his  chief  work, 
which  was  followed,  in  1865,  by  a  book  entitled  'The  Christ  of 
Faith  and  the  Jesus  of  History.'  In  1872,  Dr.  Strauss  reasserted 
his  own  doctrine  in  *  The  Old  Faith  and  the  New,'  a  work  that 
was  denounced  by  the  English  premier  in  a  remarkable  speech 
delivered  at  Liverpool  in  December  1872. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  given  here  nothing  more  than  a 
merely  descriptive  statement  of  the  vastly  important  questions 
mooted  by  Dr.  Strauss  and  other  writers  of  his  school.  He 
maintains  that,  while  the  essential  ideas  contained  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  are  true  and  sacred,  the  narrative  itself  may  be  sub- 
jected to  critical  inquiry,  like  any  portion  of  secular  history.  He 
therefore  treats  it  as  Niebuhr  ti-eated  early  Konian  history.  He 
denies  the  historical  validity  of  statements  f  miraculous  eveitts, 
and  regards  thetu  as  'mythical'  representations  of  ideas  whicli 
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constitute  tbe  substance  of  Christianity.  Ilis  opponents  maintain 
that  these  ideas  depend  for  proof  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
Gospel  narrative,  and  regai'd  Dr.  Strauss  as  having  attacked  the 
foundations  of  the  Christian  faith.  To  this  charge  he  replies  in 
his  '  Polemical  Essays '  (1838),  by  saying  that  *  a  belief  in  miracles 
does  not  constitute  the  basis  of  Christian  faith ; '  that  spiritual 
doctrine  has  been  too  long  made  to  depend  upon  traditions,  ar.d 
that  it  must  now  be  maintained  in  its  proper  independence.  The 
explanation  of  his  views  regarding  'substantial  Christianity'  ia 
given  in  his  work  entitled  'Christian  Doctrine  '  {ChristUjhe 
Glaubenskhre).  The  work  by  Neander  on  this  controversy,  and 
Professor  Tholuck's  *  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  Hist<iry'  (1837), 
may  be  mentioned  as  specimens  of  numerous  publications  directtd 
against  the  views  of  Dr.  Strauss.  His  chief  work  has  been 
followed  by  several  attempts  made  by  other  writers  to  describe 
the  life  of  our  Saviour.  Among  the  more  remarkable  works  of 
this  class  we  may  name  those  written  by  Neahder,  Schekkel, 
and  Keim. 

English  readers  may  ask,  Is  there  any  clear  distinction  to  be 
made  between  the  old  rationalism  of  Dr.  Bahrdt,  and  other  writers 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  '  the  free  theology'  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ?  Both  are  negative  with  regard  to  their  treatment  of 
miracles;  but  the  former  would  reduce  Christianity  to  a  system  ot 
ethics,  while  the  latter  finds  something  far  higher  than  ordinary 
morality  in  'The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  and  in  other  Divine 
utterances  that  are  destined  to  live  after  criticism  and  scepticism 
have  destroyed  all  that  they  can  destroy.  '  Free  theology,'  as 
viewed  by  its  German  advocates,  professes  to  give  the  substance 
instead  of  the  shadows  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  unite,  as 
it  is  said  Schleiermacher  united,  free  inquiry  with  a  devotional 
Bpirit  The  results  of  all  the  philosophical  speculations  and  theo- 
logical controversies  of  recent  years  are  far  too  extensive  to  be 
described  here.  One  of  their  most  impoi-t«int  effects  is  seen  in 
the  relations  now  existing  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism. 
A  few  years  ago,  there  lived  hopeful  men  in  Germany  who  could 
speak  of  a  union  of  the  two  forms  of  one  faith  (as  they  were  then 
called)  as  at  least  possible  ;  but  what  can  be  said  of  union  now, 
after  the  declarations  issued  from  Rome  in  1804  and  1870  ?  On 
one  side,  free  theology  asks,  -Shall  all  the  movement  towards 
spiritual  freedom  that  has  been  going  on  from  the  fourteenth 
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century  to  the  present  be  viewed  as  meaning  nothing,  or  worse 
than  nothing?  On  the  other  side,  Rome  points  to  hard  thinking 
and  endless  disputes  substituted  for  faith,  and  ending  sometimes 
in  extreme  unbelief  or  in  materialism.  Rome  again  points  to  a 
want  of  reverence  for  historical  facts,  and  claims,  as  belonging  to 
the  Church  and  its  tradition,  the  light  that  has  shone  here  and 
there  through  the  gloom  of  metaphysics.  Here  are  the  materials 
of  a  controversy  more  extensive  than  that  which  took  place  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Between  the  two  extreme  parties,  the  Old 
Catholics,  headed  by  De.  Doixingee,  appear  to  hold  an  impor- 
tant position. 


NOTE  ON  CHAPTER  XXIX. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  trented  as  impracticable  or  useless  the 
observance  of  reticence  respecting  tiieories  of  scepticism  and  extreme  dis- 
belief. Wliether  correct  or  false,  a  notion  has  prevailed  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  England,  that  Atheism,  or  Pantheism,  or  something  very  much 
like  it,  has  on  its  side  all  the  philosophy  of  the  German  people.  They  have 
made  themselves  a  great  power  in  Europe  ;  their  profound  and  extensive 
learning  and  the  rapid  progress  which  they  have  made  in  the  physical  sciences 
are  universally  admitted ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  an  indifferent  matter 
when  an  appeal  is  made  to  their  philosophy  as  in  favour  of  extreme 
disbelief  in  the  existence  of  any  Power  above  man  and  nature.  We  submit 
here  a  statement  of  facts  that  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  limit  or  qualifj'  in 
some  degree  the  general  and  vague  notion  above  referred  to.  Our  aim  is 
merely  to  describe  facts  as  they  are,  and  not  to  write  either  accusations  or 
apologies.  This,  we  trust,  will  be  self-evident  in  the  following  notes  on 
certain  recent  controversies. 

Without  saying  anything  whatever  of  its  scientific  truth,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  the  intention  of  the  Hegelian  Philosophy,  as  propounded  by 
its  founder,  was  not  to  destroy  the  Christian  faith,  but  to  comprehend  it— to 
think  ou*.  what  had  been  believed.  This  might  be  an  erroneous  and  a 
hopeless  endeavour ;  but  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  a  negation.  '  The 
Christian  Religion,'  said  Hegel,  'contains  absolute  truth  in  the  form  in 
which  it  must  be  presented  to  all  mankind.'  Then,  how  could  he  wish  to 
destroy  that  form  ?  We  might  quote  volumes,  instead  of  passa!:;es,  in 
evidence  of  the  truth  that  he  had  no  such  design.  Some  of  the  extreme 
negations  asserted  by  writers  who  have  been  described  as  his  followers, 
profess  to  be  founded,  not  on  his  results,  as  stated  by  himself,  but  on  the 
most  abstruse  passages  in  his  metaphj'sics.  In  the  same  v.-ay,  strange 
conclusions  have  been  deduced  from  Aristotle's  mere  words,  taken  out  of 
their  true  connection.  By  taking  a  few  words  here  and  there,  we  might 
make  '  an  athci«t '  or  '  a  pantheist '  of  the  Stagyrite ;  or  if  our  will  had 
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another  direction,  we  might  declare  that  he  was,  after  all,  •  a  theosophisL* 
For  this  last  purpose  it  would  serve  to  refer  to  a  few  words  in  his  meta- 
physics (xi.  7) — 

el  odv  ovTWS  (d  €X(i,  &s  WM^^s  TyTe,  o  Oehs  ofl,  OavnourrSw. 

With  these  remarks  we  leave  the  charges  of  Atheism  and  Pantheism. 
Wo  may  next  inquire  if  materialism  is  a  true  result  of  philosophy.  It 
must  be  fully  a'Imitted  that  materialism  has  been  very  boldly  asserted, 
during  recent  years,  by  several  scientific  men,  of  whom  Karl  Vogt  is  a 
prominent  representative.  There  is  nothing  whatever  that  is  new  in  their 
theory.  It  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Deuiocritus,  and  was  propounded  by 
La  Mettrie  (1709-51),  and  by  the  author  (or  authors)  of  that  heavy 
book,  the  Systems  de  la  Nature,  first  published  in  London  in  1770.  Mate- 
rialism is,  therefore,  no  result  of  recent  German  philosophy.  There  are  two 
modes  of  searching  for  the  causes  of  all  the  phenomena  that  we  find  around 
us.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  analyse  them,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  their 
simplest  elements — '  matter  and  force,'  as  Dr.  Biichner  has  said.  This  is 
the  theory  called  Materialism.  But  we  may,  on  the  other  hand,  seek  for 
their  final  cause,  and  may  view  this  as  the  true  cause.  For  every  form  or 
degree  of  existence,  we  may  find  the  motive  in  that  which,  apparently', 
follows.  Thus,  we  mny  say,  matter  exists  for  the  sake  of  life,  and  life  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  mind.  But  that  for  the  sake  of  which  a  phenomenon 
tii-es  place,  must  be,  in  truth,  though  not  in  appearance,  prior  to  the 
phenomenon,  and,  moreover,  it  must  be  the  substance  and  the  truth  of  the 
phenomenon.  This  is  the  Hegelian  doctrine  of  nature,  and — whether  true 
or  false — it  can  never  lead  to  Materialism. 

One  of  the  supposed  results  of  philosophical  speculation  is  the  denial  of 
all  statements  of  miraculous  events  found  in  the  Bible  oi  elsewhere.  This 
denial  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  old  rationalism  wliich  prevailed 
in  England  and  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  in  the  middle  and  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  a  disbelief  in 
miracles  prevails  now  very  extensively  among  the  Protestants  of  Germany. 
This  disbelief  is,  however,  no  result  of  any  recent  system  of  philosophy,  but 
still  finds  its  most  popular  or  commonly  intelligible  argument  against  miracles 
in  the  writings  of  the  Scotch  sceptic,  David  Hume,  who  died  in  1776.  What- 
ever may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  argument,  it  is  one  that  preceded 
all  that  is  now  commonly  understood  imder  the  title  of  German  Philosophy'. 

Another  form  of  disbelief,  described  as  prevalent  in  Protestant  Germany, 
and  among  free  theologians  of  the  new  school,  consists  in  a  denial  of  the 
antiquity  and  authenticity  of  several  and  considerable  portions  of  the 
Canonical  Scriptures.  It  is  hardlj'  necessary  to  state,  that  the  grounds  of 
this  denial  are  to  be  found,  not  in  any  system  of  philosophy,  but  in  the 
philological  and  historical  researches  of  Biblical  critics,  es[)ecially  those 
belonging  to  'the  Tubingen  School.'  It  is  with  reference  to  the  results  of 
those  researches  that  Catholic  writers  have  protested  against  what  they 
view  as  the  fundamental  error  of  the  rationalists — both  old  and  new — a 
want  of  reverence  for  historical  authority.  It  is  maintained,  against  the 
negative  criticism  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  that  it  leaves  in  darkness  and 
mvstery  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  that  it  refuses  to  recognise 
In  the  early  existence  of  that  Church  a  corroboration  of  the  Gospels  in  their 
narration  of  supernatural  events. 
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Another  error  ascribed  to  the  new  rationalists  is,  that  they  have  accepted, 
as  founded  on  their  own  reasoninpfs,  truths  and  moral  princi|i]es  ■which  were 
first  made  known  to  men  by  the  Catholic  Church,  to  which  they  still 
properly  belong.  The  exi^tence  of  that  Church,  and  its  power  maintained 
against  formidable  oppositions  throughout  so  long  a  space  of  time,  contra- 
dict (say  its  advocates)  the  rationalistic  theory  of  its  origin.  For  further 
examples  of  Catholic  aud  Ultramontane  censures  on  all  free  theology  and 
biblical  exegesis,  we  may  refer  to  a  series  of  essays  entitled  Stimmen  aus 
Maria-Laach  ('  Voices  from  the  Convent  of  Maria-Laach '),  in  which  the 
Papal  declarations  and  decrees  of  18G4  and  1870  are  defended  in  opposition 
to  all  the  claims  of  free  inquiry. 

In  reply  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  in  referring  a  great  series  of 
events  to  an  insufficient  cause,  the  advocates  of  'free  theology'  deny  that 
they  have  reduced  Christianity  to  a  mere  system  of  ethics,  and  assert,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  they  have  treated  with  reverence  the  substantial  truth 
that  remains,  after  all  the  eliminations  described  as  the  results  of  a  negative 
criticism.  The  originality  and  depth  of  the  teaching  found  in  *  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount ; '  its  absolutely  unworldlike  character,  and  its  bold  and 
authoritative  opposition  to  the  universal  errors  of  the  world  and  the  age; 
the  humiliation  and  the  authority  expressed  as  perfectly  united  in  tlie 
person  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  and  the  power  which  Ilis  doctrine 
still  retains  of  forming  the  closest  possible  bond  of  union  for  all  mankind  ; — 
these,  say  the  apologists  of  free  thenlogy,  are  the  clearest  evidences  of  a 
Divine  Original,  and  supply  for  us  sufficient  bases  for  our  faith. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  represent  the  two  sides  of  the  controversj',  and 
to  show  that  it  has  no  necessary  connection  with  any  system  of  philosophy. 
The  chief  use  which  the  advocates  of  absolute  Church  Authority  make  of 
loud  professions  of  atheism  and  materialism  is  to  show  that  philosophy  has 
not  prevented  the  spread  of  such  doctrines,  and  therefore  can  supply  no 
sufficient  guidance  for  the  people. 

Both  parties  engajied  in  the  controversy  between  freedom  and  authority 
know  well  that  religion  does  not  consist  in  any  sj-stem  of  tenets,  but  in  a 
life  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  Will.  That  life,  says  one  party,  can  be 
developed  only  in  One  Communion — the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  On  the 
contrary,  say  the  friends  of  free  theology,  it  must  be  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  individual  freedom  of  inquiry  and  belief.  The  Church,  sajs  the 
Ultramontane  advocate,  should  be  a  home,  a  place  of  repose  for  the  soul, 
and  not  a  lecture-hall  filled  with  the  wranglings  of  erudite  German  pro- 
fessors. To  prevent  such  strife,  he  would  demand  'the  sacrifice  of  the 
intellect.'  The  Church  in  which  men  shall  find  repose,  say  free  inquirers, 
is  a  Church  of  the  Future — a  Canaan,  to  which  we  are  now  travelling 
through  the  Wilderness  of  Controversy. 

It  is  the  old  dispute  between  Authority  and  Freedom  ;  but  it  has  been 
recently  made  more  distinct  with  regard  to  the  positions  respectively 
maintained  by  the  combatants.  The  coming  contest  is  inevitable,  and  all 
that  reasonable  meq  3an  pray  for  is,  that  the  weapons  employed  may  always 
be  spirituaL 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

TOTJNG    GEBMAKT — POLITICAI.  POETBT — AtJSTBlAN  POETBT. 

The  writers  who  were,  for  a  short  time,  associated  under  the 
vague  title  of  '  Young  Germany,'  had  generally  negative  tenden- 
cies with  regard  to  social,  political,  and  religious  institutions,  and 
were  commonly  described  as  *  the  followers  of  Heinb.'  *  Their 
union,  if  it  ever  existed  in  an  intelligible  form,  was  soon  dissolved, 
and  some  of  its  members  afterwards  wrote  in  opposition  to  its 
principles. 

Kabl  Gutzkow,  born  at  Berlin  in  1811,  must  be  named  as  one 
of  the  most  able  and  persevering  of  the  writere  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  connect  the  literature  of  fiction  with  a  discussion  of 
the  complex  social,  political,  and  religious  interests  of  the  present 
age.  His  reflective  and  didactic  tendency  often  limits  the  exer- 
cise of  his  imagination,  and  he  endeavours  to  make  poetry  do 
work  that  might,  perhaps,  be  better  done  in  plain  prose.  In  his 
long  romance.  Die  Bitter  vom  Geiste  (in  nine  volumes),  he  first 
describes  the  corruptions  of  modern  society,  and  then  suggests  a 
plan  of  reformation  by  the  institution  of  a  new  order  of  knight- 
hood, which  is  to  include  all  the  more  honourable  and  intelligent 
men  of  the  period,  who  form  an  association  something  like  that 
which  was  dreamed  of  by  the  '  llluminati '  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  plot  of  this  voluminous  romance  is  extremely  complex ; 
but  its  numerous  parts  are  grasped  with  a  tenacious  power  of  com- 
bination, and  their  minute  details  are  arranged  with  extraordinary 
care  and  ingenuity.  The  lively  interest  excited  by  this  social  and 
reformatory  work  of  fiction  might  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  several  literary  portraits  of  men  well  known  in  Berlin 
at  the  time  of  the    Revolution   (1818).     In   another  very  long 

•  Their  supposed  inspirations,  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Hegel's 
teaching,  lordly  deserve  a  passing  notice. 
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romance — *  The  Sorcerer  of  Rome '  (in  nine  volumes,  1859) — the 
author  displays  the  same  extraordinary  industry  in  the  collection 
and  arrangement  of  a  vast  mass  of  materials.  The  tendency  of 
the  story  is  in  favour  of  a  reformed  Catholicism,  liberated  from 
Ultramontane  authority ;  but  the  author  has  nothing  to  say  in 
favour  of  Protestantism  in  its  actual  state. 

A  critical  and  controversial  tendency  prevails  in  the  dramas  as 
m  the  romances  written  by  Gutzkow.  In  his  drama  of  Ui'iel 
Acosta  he  gives  the  story  of  a  condemned  heretic.  The  play  con- 
tains some  powerfully  tragic  situations,  but  the  didactic  interest 
is  made  too  prominent,  as  in  Lessing's  *  Nathan.'  Gutzkow's  his- 
torical dramas,  Fatkul,  Widlemoeher,  and  Antonio  Perez,  have  been 
generally  described  as  inferior  to  bis  comedies,  of  which  Zopf  und 
Schtverdt  is  one  of  the  best.  The  story  of  this,  belonging  to  the 
time  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.  of  Prussia,  has  a  national  interest, 
and  the  most  humorous  scenes  of  the  play  are  founded  on  facts. 

Heinrich  Laitbe,  who  for  a  short  time  was  associated  with 
the  coterie  called  '  Young  Germany,*  was  born  in  1806.  After 
writing  several  romances,  in  which  the  influence  of  Heinse  and 
Heine  may  be  traced,  Laube  gained  a  higher  reputation  by  several 
dramas,  including  Monaldeschi,  Struensee,  Rococo,  Die  Karlschilla; 
and  Prinz  Friedrich.  His  prose  writings  are  recommended  by  a 
clear  and  vigorous  style. 

Feedikand  Gtjstav  KiJHNE,  born  in  1806,  was  for  some  j^ears 
employed  as  editor  of  the  literary  joui'nal  *  Europa.'  He  had  but 
a  slight  connection  with  the  coterie  with  which  he  has  been 
classed.  In  his  *  Convent  Stories,'  however,  he  made  use  of  fiction 
to  denounce  the  principles  of  ascetic  life,  and  thus,  like  other 
writers  belonging  to  the  clique  of  '  Young  Germany,'  he  treated 
rather  slightly  and  indirectly  some  important  questions  that  are 
better  discussed  in  fair  and  open  controversy.  Kiihne's  best  pro- 
ductions are  found  in  his  descriptive  and  critical  writings  in 
prose.  Among  these  may  be  noticed  his  'German  Men  and 
Women  '  and  his  pleasant  sketches  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Prague. 

Ltjdolf  Wienbakg  must,  at  least,  be  named  as  the  inventor  of 
the  phrase  '■  Young  Germany,'  which  is  found  in  the  preface  to 
one  of  his  books.  He  wrote  in  favour  of  a  restored  *  Hellenism  ' 
(such  as  Holderlin  had  dreamed  of),  and  also  for  the  so-called 
*  emancipation  of  women.'  The  latter  project  was  more  ardently 
alvocated  by  Theodor   Mundt,   ia  his   fictions  'Mother  and 
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Daughter '  and  '  Madonna.'  The  most  erroneous  of  all  Mundt's 
productions — his  sketch,  of  '  Charlotte  Stieglitz  ' — is,  strange  to 
say,  founded  on  a  fact,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  morbid  literary  fanaticism.  Charlotte 
Stieglitz  was  the  wife  of  a  young  man  who  had  written  some 
poems,  but  had  failed  to  gain  such  a  reputation  as  he  desired. 
His  restless  discontent  with  his  own  position  in  life  and  with  his 
achievements  in  literature  excited  his  wife's  sympathy,  and 
suggested  to  her  the  notion  that  nothing  less  than  some  severe 
affliilion  would  rouse  to  action  the  high  poetic  powers  which  (as 
she  fondly  believed)  her  husband  possessed.  The  unhappy 
woman,  placed  in  these  circumstances,  committed  suicide  !  Theo- 
dor  Mundt,  in  his  portraiture  of  her  character,  not  only  expresses 
his  belief  that  her  sole  motive  for  the  act  was  to  awaken  her 
husband's  genius,  but  also  describes  the  act  as  reasonable  and 
noble.  To  conclude  the  sad  story — the  sacrifice  was  useless,  for 
no  improvement  followed  in  the  development  of  the  husband's 
moderate  poetical  abilities.  With  this  anecdote,  we  may  apolo- 
gise for  leaving  unnoticed  further  details  of  the  new  social  theories 
held  by  '  Young  Germany.' 

In  our  notices  of  the  political  poets  who  wrote  before  and  after 
1848,  the  place  of  honour  belongs  to  August  Heineich  Hoff- 
mann, who,  to  distinguish  himself  from  so  many  other  men  having 
the  same  surname,  appended  to  it  the  name  of  his  birthplace, 
Fallersleben,  where  he  was  born  in  1798.  He  was  Professor 
of  German  Literature  at  Breslau  in  1830-43,  and  aftei-wards 
frequently  changed  his  place  of  residence,  wandering  from  one 
library  to  another,  in  order  to  collect  materials  for  several 
valuable  works  on  Old  German  Literature.  Hofimann's  contri- 
butions to  literary  history  include  a  *  Collection  of  the  Popular 
■iongs  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,'  and  several 
interesting  monographs.  His  original  lyrical  poetry  has  a  truly 
popular  tone,  and  a  more  extensive  compass  than  we  find  in 
Wilhelm  Miiller,  already  mentioned  as  HofFmarm's  rival  in 
melody.  After  1840,  Hoffmann  turned  away  from  his  old  topics, 
chosen  from  scenes  of  every-day  life,  and  published,  under  the 
ambiguous  title  of  'Unpolitical  Songs,' a  series  of  bold  lyrical 
poems  and  some  raiiier  trivial  verses  on  political  topics.  For  tliis 
oflence  he  was  deprived  of  his  professorship  at  Breslau.  Now, 
when  the  excitements  of  1840  and  1848  have  passed  away,  there 
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may  be  many  readers  who  will  prefer  Hoffmann's  genial '  Songs 
for  Children '  to  his  political  verses.  These,  however,  enjoyed 
an  extensive  popularity,  and  were  followed  by  many  other  '  songs 
of  freedom'  and  versified  declamations  of  the  same  tendency, 
written  by  Herwegh,  Dingelstedt,  and  Freiligrath.  The  last- 
named  author  had  attained  a  high  reputation  as  a  poet,  when  he 
was  led  into  politics — perhaps  by  the  influence  of  his  friend, 
Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben. 

Fekdinand  Freiligrath,  bom  at  Detraold  in  1810,  was  for 
some  years  engaged  in  trade.  The  success  of  a  volume  of  poems, 
published  in  1838,  induced  him  to  leave  the  counting-house,  and 
in  1842  he  received  a  small  pension  from  the  King  of  Prussia. 
This  the  young  poet  soon  resigned,  in  order  to  insure  for  himself 
the  freedom  of  opinion  which  he  afterwards  asserted  in  hia 
political  poem  entitled  '  A  Confession  of  Faith.'  Without  entertain- 
ing any  prejudices  whatever  against  the  political  doctrines  main- 
tained in  these  poems  and  verses,  it  may  be  suggested  that  their  topics 
would  be  more  suitably  discussed  in  leading  articles  for  news- 
papers. To  leave  the  political  strife  of  the  past — Freiligrath's  best 
poems  are  remarkable  for  bold  innovations  in  the  choice  of  topics, 
and  for  their  glowing  descriptions  of  foreign  scenery.  In  several 
of  his  poems,  of  which  the  scenes  are  laid  in  Africa  and  in 
Arabia,  he  shows  the  taste  of  a  painter  who  cares  nothing  for 
the  sentiment  of  a  subject,  if  it  only  affords  scope  for  strong 
colouring  and  makes  an  effective  picture.  Thus,  in  one  of  hia 
African  poems — 'The  Lion's  Ride' — he  describes  nothing  better 
than  the  attack  of  a  lion  on  a  giraffe.  In  a  better  poem  of  the 
same  class  he  brings  before  us  a  vision  of  the  *  Spectral  Caravan ' 
seen  by  travellers  in  the  Arabian  Desert : — 

It  comes  !  before  the  camels  the  spectral  drivers  glide, 

Unveiled  Arabian  women  in  the  lofty  saddles  ride, 

Beside  them  walk  young  maidens,  pitchers  bearing,  like  Rebecca, 

And  dark-brown  chieftains  follow — like  the  wind  they  sweep  to  Mecca. 

For  lo !  it  is  the  night  when  all  whom  these  wide  sands 
Have  ever  swallowed  up,  and  whose  dust  is  on  our  hands, 
Whose  skulls  our  horses'  hoofs  have  daily  trodden  down, 
Arise  and  go  in  hosts,  to  pray  in  the  holy  town. 

'The  Negro  Prince,'  an  African  ballad,  is  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  the  writer's  graphic  power.  The  warrior  leads  hie 
dark  army  into  the  battle  : — 
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The  lion  and  serpent  were  scared  at  the  soand 
Of  the  rattling  tom-tom  with  skulls  hung  around 
And  the  banner  was  waving,  a  sign  of  dread. 
O'er  the  desert's  yellow,  soon  dyed  into  red. 

Meanwhile,  the  chieftain's  bride  is  waiting  for  bis  return  from 
the  fight: — 

With  pearls  from  the  Persian  billows  so  fair. 
She  decks  the  dark  curls  of  her  fluwing  hair  ; 
The  ostrich's  plume  waves  aloft  on  her  brow  ; 
Bright  shells  on  her  arms  and  her  bosom  glow. 

She  sits  at  the  door  of  her  lover's  tent. 
And  lists  to  the  thunders  of  battle  blent ; 
The  sun  fiercely  strikes  in  the  noon-tide  hot ; 
Her  garlands  are  wither'd — she  heeds  it  not ! 

The  sun  sinks  down  and  the  shadows  grow. 
The  night-dew  rustles,  the  fire  flies  glow, 
And  the  crocodile,  from  the  tepid  pool. 
Looks  out  into  the  evening  cooL 

The  Hon  is  up  and  roars  out  for  his  prey— 
The  elephant-herd  through  the  wood  bursts  away: 
The  dappled  giraffes  are  now  gone  to  repose — 
Bright  eyes  and  bright  flowers  in  the  darkness  dose. 

Her  bosom  is  swelling  and  heaving  with  care— 
A  messenger  comes  with  a  tale  of  despair  :— 
•  Lost  is  the  battle,  thy  lover  a  slave ! 
By  the  men  of  the  West  carried  over  the  wave !  * 

With  wild-scatter'd  hair  she  falls  on  the  ground— 
Her  ornaments  all  from  her  bosom  unbound — 
She  tears  out  her  jewels  with  violent  hand. 
And  buries  her  face  in  the  glowing  sand. 

In  other  poems — such  as  *  African  Loyalty  *  and  *  Scenes  at 
Congo ' — the  author  selects  topics  that  must  be  described  as 
horrible.  In  the  latter,  for  example,  he  tells,  in  a  style  too 
T'aphic,  how  the  concubines  of  a  deceased  king  of  Dahomey  are 
slain,  that  they  may  go  to  wait  upon  their  savage  lord  in  the 
land  beyond  the  grave  : — 

He  goes  in  yonder  happy  land  to  reign, 
And  you  must  haste  to  share  in  his  repose, 
Where  every  blade  of  grass  and  blossom  glows 
Dark  crimson  with  the  blood  of  all  his  foes. 

These  highly-coloured  and  sensational  sketches  of  foreign  life 
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do  not  represent  all  the  merits  of  Freiligrath's  poetry.  In  his 
'  German  Emigrants '  there  is  no  want  of  true  feeling,  as  a  few 
lines  may  show  : — 

•Mid  foreign  woods  you'll  long  in  vain 

For  your  paternal  mountains  green, 
For  Deutschland's  yellow  fields  of  grain, 

And  hills  of  vines  with  purple  sheen  I 

The  vision  of  your  olden  time, 

Of  all  you  leave  so  far  behind, 
Like  some  old  legendary  rhjme. 

Will  rise  in  dreams,  and  haunt  your  mind. 

*The   Emigrant  Leader'  and  'The  Emigrant  Poet'  are  both 

specimens  of  the  writer's  more  pleasing  strains   of  sentiment. 

*  The  Picture  Bible,'  though  one  of  the  least  assuming,  is  also  one 

of  the  best  of  his  lyrical  poems.     The  old  brown  folio  calls  up 

recollections  of  the  happy  days  of  childhood,  and  the  poem  is  thus 

concluded : — 

My  mother,  as  she  taught  me. 

When  questioning,  I  came, 
Tells  every  picture's  story. 

Gives  every  place  its  name. 
Fills  with  old  songs  and  sayings 

My  memory  all  the  while — 
My  father  sits  beside  us 

And  listens  with  a  smile. 

O  childhood,  lost  for  ever  I 
Gone,  like  a  vision,  by — 

The  pictured  Bible's  splendour, 
The  young,  believing  eye. 

The  father  and  the  mother. 
The  still,  contented  mind. 

The  love  and  joy  of  childhood- 
All,  all  are  left  behind ! 

We  have  still  left  unmentioned  the  best  of  Freiligrath's  lyric- 
epic  poems.  It  is  entitled  *  Nebo,'  and  nobly  describes  the  death 
of  the  great  leader  of  the  Israelites : — 

They  shouted  in  the  valley 

'  Candan  I '  with  joyous  tone— 
Their  leader  up  the  pathway 

Of  the  mountain  went  alone : 
His  snow-white  locks  were  flowing 

About  his  shoulders  spread. 
And  golden  beams  were  glowing 

Upon  his  reverend  head. 
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To  see  the  promised  conntry. 

Before  he  died,  intent, 
Eapt  in  the  glorious  vision. 

He,  trembling,  forwards  bent. 
There  glittered  all  the  pastures 

With  thousand  charms  ontspread>» 
The  land  he  sees  with  longing. 

The  land  he  ne'er  must  tread  I 

The  plains,  far  out  extending. 

Are  rich  with  com  and  vines. 
And  many  a  white  stream,  wending^ 

Through  rich,  ureen  meadows,  shioM. 
With  milk  and  honey  flowing 

As  far  as  eye  can  span. 
There  lies  the  land,  all  glowing^ 

From  Beersheba  to  Dan. 

'  Canaan,  mine  eyes  have  seen  thee  I 

Let  death  undreaded  come  1 
In  gentle  whispers  breathing. 

Lord,  call  thy  servant  home !  * 
On  light,  soft  clouds  descending 

Upon  the  mountain's  brow, 
He  came — the  pilgrim-people 

Have  lost  their  leader  now ! 

Upon  the  mountain  brightening 

'Tis  glorious  there  to  die, 
When  all  the  clouds  ar<?  whitening 

In  the  shining  morning  sky  ; 
Far  down  below  beholding. 

Wood,  field,  and  winding  streain-«- 
And  lo,  above,  unfolding, 

Heaven's  golden  portals  gleam  ! 

Our  quotations  from  Freiligrath  have  been  rather  extensive. 
They  may  be  viewed,  however,  aa  some  humble  acknowledgments 
of  his  appreciation  of  English  and  Scottish  literature,  with  which 
he  made  himself  well  acquainted  during  the  years  when  he  re- 
sided in  London.  Freiligrath  has  produced  some  excellent  trans- 
lations of  English  lyrical  poems,  and  has  succeeded  in  the  difficult 
task  of  translating  fairly  into  German  several  of  the  songs  of 
Robert  Burns. 

To  return  to  political  verse-writing — we  have  still  to  notice 
some  of  its  most  energetic  authors,  and  also  two  or  three  of  their 
opponents.  Georg  Hebwegh,  born  in  1817,  though  younger  than 
Freiligrath,  preceded  him  as  a  writer  of  advanced  liberal  or  re- 
volutionary song;s,  and  gained  a  considerable  reputation  soon  after 
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the  accession  of  Friedrich  Wilhelra  IV.  of  Prussia.  After  spend- 
ing some  years  of  exile  in  Switzerland,  Herwegh  returned  to  Ger- 
many and  took  some  slight  part  in  the  practical  movement  of 
1848.  The  key-note  of  his  terrible  "war-lyrica  ia  concisely 
given  in  the  tvro  lines — 

Tear  the  crosses  from  the  earth. 
And  beat  them  into  swords  I 

One  objection  to  this  song  was  reasonably  urged  by  a  critic, 
who  remarked  that  iron  crosses  were  too  rare,  and  that  the  metal 
required  might  be  elsewhere  found  in  abundance.  Geibel,  a 
mild  and  conservative  poet,  addressed  to  Herwegh  a  more  serious 
remonstrance,  which  contains  such  lines  as  these — • 

Like  Peter,  then,  put  up  j'our  sword, 
Conclude  at  once  your  martial  rhymes ; 

And  look  at  Paris  now,  and  learn 
Freedom  is  not  the  child  of  crimes. 

Emanttbl  Geibel,  the  son  of  an  evangelical  reformed  pastor, 
was  born  in  1815.  Though  only  a  small  number  of  his  poems 
have  any  strong  political  tendency,  he  may  be  named  here  as  one 
of  the  liberal,  yet  conservative  writers  of  his  time.  His  well- 
known  love  of  rational  freedom,  his  loyalty,  and  his  Christian 
principles,  have  gained  for  his  poetry  praises  that  might  hardly 
have  been  won  by  its  power  and  originality. 

To  find  other  examples  of  sudden  success  in  poetry  won  partly 
by  its  political  and  religious  tendencies,  we  might  refer  to  the 
romantic  story  of  Amaranth,  and  to  several  other  poems  written  by 
Oscar  von  Redwitz,  a  Bavarian  bai'on  and  a  Catholic,  born  in 
1823.  They  have  been  extravagantly  praised  by  certain  critics, 
who  sympathise  with  the  poet's  religious,  and  conservative  senti- 
ments, and  they  have  been  almost  savagely  condemned  by  writers 
who  assert  extreme  negative  and  liberal  principles. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  to  make  imaginative  literature  sub- 
servient to  political  interests  has  been  less  boldly  manifest  in 
Austria  than  in  North  Germany ;  but  modern  or  recent  Austrian 
poetry  has  by  no  means  remained  wholly  indifferent  with  regard 
to  the  political  and  religious  questions  of  the  present  century. 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Austrian  poets,  even  when 
writing  of  politics  and  religion,  are  milder,  more  cheerful,  and 
wore  conciliatory  than  Georg  Herwegh. 
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In  1831,  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  'Rambles  of  a  Viennese 
Poet '  gained  a  sudden  popularity.  Its  author,  Anton  Alexandre 
Geaf  von  Aueespeeg  (who,  in  literature,  has  chosen  for  himself 
the  more  convenient  name  of  Anastasitjs  Geun),  is  descended 
from  a  noble  family  holding  large  estates  in  the  Austrian  empire. 
He  was  born  at  Laibach,  in  Krain,  in  1806.  Since  1848  he  haa 
been  classed  with  advanced  liberals  in  politics,  and  the  assertion 
of  freedom  is  the  key-note  of  many  of  his  lyrical  poems.  His 
writings  generally  express  kind  and  generous  feelings,  but  his 
poetry  is  too  reflective.  His  '  Rambles  of  a  Viennese  Poet,'  and 
the  series  of  poems  including  *  The  Five  Easters,'  have  political 
and  controversial  aims,  but  are  free  from  bitterness.  There 
is,  however,  more  ti-ue  poetry  in  the  author's  least  ambitious 
pieces,  though  in  these  we  find  too  often  decorations  that  seem 
studied  and  external.  For  example,  a  penitent  who  dwells  in  a 
cottage  on  the  shore  looks  forth  to  the  sky-line  on  the  sea — 

Where  vanishes  in  haze  the  snow-white  sail. 
Like  innocence ;  so  white  ! — so  far  away  ! 

In  another  poem,  an  unknown  and  dethroned  king  is  represented 
80  dying  in  a  rural  solitude  and  under  a  tree,  whose 

Dark  green  boughs,  like  funeral  plumeSi 

Wave  above  the  old  king's  head. 
While,  like  a  royal  purple  robe. 

The  evening-light  is  o'er  him  spread. 

Several  of  Count  Auersperg's  poems  have  humorous  and 
satirical  traits.  The  *  American  Planter,'  for  example,  is  repre- 
sented as  meditating  on  the  arrival  of  liberty  with  a  cargo  of 
tea,  and  finds  himself  inspired  sufiiciently  to  utter  three  or  four 
stanzas  on  freedom  and  *  the  rights  of  man,'  but  this  complacent 
soliloquy  is  suddenly  interrupted  when  '  a  black  and  woolly  negro 
head  '  intrudes  itself,  and  changes  the  current  of  the  new  poet's 
meditations. 

Count  Auersperg  often  writes  very  cheerfully  of  the  future ; 
for  he  has  faith  in  the  progress  of  science  and  culture  as  likely 
to. end  in  a  restoration  of  Arcadian  happiness.  Steam-vessels  and 
railways,  he  imagines,  will  expedite  the  coming  of  the  future 
golden  age,  and  he  laughs  at  aesthetic  men  who  have  feara 
that  steam  and  machinery  may  banish  poetry  from  the  earth. 
Ltjdwig    I.,  ex-king   of    Bavaria,   was   one  of   these  aesthetic 
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men  ;  for  thus,  in  one  of  his  poems,  he  described  some  effects  of 
railway  travelling : — 

The  saying  that  the  world  must  end  in  smoke 
Seems  true  in  these  last  days  of  steam  and  coke, 
When  the  loud  engine  on  the  iron  rails 
O'er  ancient  ties  and  sympathies  prevails. 
Homeless,  and  counting  love  of  home  a  dream. 
From  land  to  land  we  pass  in  clouds  of  steam. 
For  ever  on  the  same,  dull,  level  ground. 
With  universal  sameness  all  around. 

Moral  tendencies  and  reflections  prevail  too  much  in  many  of 
Count  Auersperg's  poems;  others  are  not  deficient  in  pathos, 
and  a  few  are  truly  lyrical  in  both  thought  and  expression. 

One  of  Count  Auersperg's  lyrics  has  been  so  popular  that  it  haa 
been  chosen  as  the  model  for  several  clever  parodies.  It  is  en- 
titled '  The  Last  Poet,'  and  serves  as  a  reply  to  some  intensely 
practical  men,  who  thus  express  their  earnest  desire  to  banish 
poetry  Ixom  the  world : — 

When  will  be  poets  weary. 

And  throw  their  harps  away  ? 
When  will  be  sung  and  ended 

The  oft-repeated  lay  ? 

The  following  are  a  few  stanzas  from  the  reply : — 

Long  as  the  sky's  loud  thunder 

Is  echoed  from  the  hill. 
And,  touched  with  dread  and  wonder, 

A  human  heart  can  thrill ; 

And  long  as  night  the  ether 

With  stars  and  planets  sows. 
And  man  can  read  the  meaning 

That  in  golden  letters  glows ; 

As  long  as  blooms  the  spring 

And  while  the  roses  blow. 
While  smiles  can  dimple  cheeks, 

And  eyes  with  joy  o'erflow ; 

And  while  the  cypress  dark 

O'er  the  grave  its  head  can  shaki^ 
And  while  an  eye  can  weep, 

And  while  a  heart  can  break } 

80  long  on  earth  shall  live 
True  poesy  divine. 
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The  poems  written  by  Nikolaus  Lenatt  (1802-50),  a  Magyaj 
by  birth,  whose  true  name  waa  Niembsch  von  Strehleuau,  are 
full  of  the  melancholy  that  for  several  years  overshadowed  his 
mind,  and  was,  at  last,  changed  into  unbroken  gloom.  His  lyrical 
poems  have,  however,  many  pleasing  traits  of  pious  sentiment  and 
imaginative  sympathy  with  nature,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  far  better 
than  his  more  ambitious  epic  poems — '  Faust '  and  '  Savonarola. 
The  deeply  melancholy  tones  in  which  Lenau  describes  his 
own  mental  sufferings  are  free  from  affectation,  but  leave  a 
most  painful  impression.  He  writes,  sometimes,  as  if  scepticism, 
or  extreme  disbelief,  had  been  the  cause  of  his  misery ;  but  at 
other  times  he  describes  it  as  his  fate.  One  of  his  short  narrative 
poems — *  The  Postilion ' — might,  for  its  simplicity  and  pathos, 
have  been  inserted  among  Wordsworth's  '  Lyrical  Ballads.'  Like 
that  true  poem,  '  We  are  Seven,'  the  simple  story  told  by  Lenau 
refers  to  our  instinctive  belief  that  those  whom  we  call  the 
departed  are  still  in  being.  The  poet  describes  fi^st  a  drive  by 
moonlight  through  a  solitary  district,  and  th«u  a  halt  beside  a 
lone  churchyard  under  a  hill : — 

Here  mj'  postilion  checked  his  pace^ 

Then  held  his  horses  still, 
And  looked  upon  the  sign  of  grace 

Below  the  moonlit  hill. 

•  Sir,  here  I  must  a  custom  keep 

In  honour  of  the  bones 
Of  a  good  comrade  fast  asleep 
Among  those  old  gray  atones 

•  A  mellow  horn  was  his  delight. 

His  notes  were  clear  and  strong ; 
I  stay  to  give  him,  every  night. 
His  favourite  old  song.' 

Then,  to  the  churchyard  tum'd,  ha  bl«ir 

The  notes  of  some  old  lay. 
In  honour  of  his  comrade  true 

There  resting  in  the  clay. 

A  gentle  echo,  from  the  hill 

Beyond  the  churchyard,  sighedj 
As  if  the  dead  were  living  still. 

And,  in  soft  tones,  replied. 

Then  o'er  the  midnight  landscape  drear 

We  hasten'd  through  the  still ; 
But  long  was  soucding  on  my  ear 

That  echo  from  the  hill. 
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Fkawz  Griiipaezer,  whose  literary  career  was  a  long'  one, 
began  authorship,  as  we  have  said,  by  writing  a  dismal  '  fate- 
tragedy.'  He  wrote  in  a  greatly  improved  style  in  his  later 
dramatic  works,  of  which  *  Sappho '  may  be  named  as  a  specimen. 
Another  Austrian  dramatic  poet,  Joseph  Freiherr  v^  Miinch- 
Bellinghausen,  bom  1806 — better  known  by  his  assumed  name 
Friebrich  Halm — wrote  several  dramas,  of  which  *  Griseldis,' 
'The  Son  of  the  Wilderness,'  and  'The  Fighter  of  Ravenna'  may 
be  mentioned  as  fair  specimens.  Their  tone  is  lyric  and  romantic, 
rather  than  clearly  and  strongly  dramatic,  and,  though  they 
contain  some  fine  passages  of  declamation  and  theatrical  effect, 
their  delineations  of  character  are  often  defective.  The  character 
of  the  hero  Percival  in  the  play  of  '  Griseldis '  deserves  to  be 
especially  noticed  as  a  failure.  We  find  more  invention  than 
eelf-control  or  good  taste  in  Friedrich  Hebbel,  born  in  1813, 
■whose  dramas  are  less  sentimental  than  powerful.  In  '  Judith  * 
and  *  Genoveva,'  Hebbel  gave  proof  of  a  great  command  of  ener- 
getic diction,  but  his  taste  for  introducing  horrible  incidents  was 
very  justly  censured.  It  almost  reminds  us  of  Lohenstein,  who 
ought  to  be  forgotten. 

To  mention  even  the  names  of  all  the  young  poets  who  have, 
during  recent  years,  acquired  a  reputation  in  Austria,  Bohemia, 
and  Hungary  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  Their  general  merits 
may  be  described  by  saying  that  their  successes  belong  to  lyrical 
poetry,  and  that  many  of  their  best  productions  may  be  classified 
with  the  pleasant  lyric-epic  poems  which  were  introduced  by 
Uhland  and  Heine,  as  followers  of  Goethe.  Karl  Beck,  by 
birth  an  Israelite  (bom  1817),  author  of  some  fiery  political  lyrics, 
MoRiTZ  Hartmann,  a  Bohemian  democrat,  and  Alfred  Meissner 
may  be  named  as  representing  political  poetry  in  Austria. 

We  find  a  true  poet,  though  one  who  wrote  in  prose,  in 
Adalbert  Stifxer,  bom  in  1806,  the  author  of  *  Studies,'  '  The 
Old  Bachelor,'  Der  Hochivald,  and  several  other  stories,  remark- 
able for  their  quiet  chastened  style,  and  for  the  imaginative 
harmony  with  which  the  writer  blends  his  scenery  with  the  cha- 
rarters  whom  he  introduces.  He  often  seems  to  make  his  human 
figures  subordinate  to  the  interest  of  the  landscape  in  which  they 
appear.  His  stories  are  defective  in  action,  and  will  not  afford 
the  excitement  craved  by  the  lovers  of  wonders  and  horrors ;  for 
Stifter  writes  like  a  true,  quiet  poet,  who  might  have  excelled  if 
he  had  devoted  all  his  attention  to  landscape-painting.     As  may 
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be  guessed,   he  sometimes  neglects  to  obey  Lessing's  rule  for 
keeping  poetry  distinct  from  painting. 

We  have  mentioned  but  a  few  of  the  Austrian  poets,  and  these 
not  aa  the  best,  but  as  fair  representatives  of  their  class  j  but  we 
have  unavoidably  left  unnamed  others  whose  claims  are  not 
inconsiderable.  Eknst  von  Feuchtersleben,  an  eminent  medical 
man,  deserved  to  be  named  rather  for  Zur  Didtetik  der  Seek,  a  very 
popular  little  book  against  hypochondriasis,  than  for  his  lyrical 
poems,  though  these  include,  at  least,  one  excellent  song.  In  a 
more  extended  review  of  German  poetry  we  should  notice  here 
such  writers  as  Vogl,  Draxler-Manfred,  Frankl,  Bauemfeld,  and 
others  whose  names  .should,  perhaps,  be  made  hardly  less  promi- 
nent than  some  of  those  which  we  have  mentioned  ;  but  our 
narrow  limits  compel  us  to  exclude  some  names.  As  one  re- 
presentative of  the  average  merits  of  several  poetical  contempo- 
raries, JoHANN  Gabriel  Seidl,  who  was  the  custodian  of  the 
Vienna  Cabinet  of  Coins  and  Antiquities,  may  be  mentioned. 
His  patriotic  Tyrolese  ballad  '  Hans  Euler  '  may  be  quoted  as  a  fair 
example  of  a  class  of  lyric-epic  poems  in  which  German  literature 
is  especially  rich  : — 

'  Ha !  listen,  Martha  !  heard  you  not  that  knocking  at  the  door? 

Open,  and  call  the  pilgrim  in,  that  he  may  share  our  store  ; 

Ha  !  'tis  a  soldier.     Welcome,  sir  !  partake  our  homely  fare ; 

Our  wine  and  bread  are  good  ;  thank  God !  we  have  enough  to  spare  I ' 

•  I  want  no  food  ;  I  want  no  wine  ! '  the  stranger  sternly  said  ; 

*  Hans  Euler,  I  hare  come  to  pay  my  duty  to  the  dead : 

I  had  a  well-loved  brother  once,  a  brother  whom  you  slew ; 
The  threat  I  uttered  when  he  fell,  I  come  to  prove  it  true ! ' 

Said  Euler  then, '  Tour  brother  fell  in  fair  and  open  fight. 
And,  when  I  struck,  ray  arm  was  raised  to  guard  my  country's  right ; 
But  if  you  must  revenge  his  death — this  is  no  place  for  strife — 
Walk  out  with  me.    Farewell  awhile,  my  true  and  loving  wife  t ' 

So  saying,  Euler  took  his  sword,  and  o'er  the  hilly  road. 
Which  ended  on  a  rocky  mount,  he  onward  boldly  strode. 
Witliout  a  word,  the  stranger  followed  Euler  on  the  way; 
And  now  the  night  was  vanishing  before  the  break  of  day. 

And  as  they  walked  on  silently,  the  sun  was  rising  higher, 
Till  all  the  mountain-ridges  green  were  touched  with  golden  fire ; 
Soon  as  they  reached  the  chosen  place,  the  night-mist  o'er  them  curled, 
And  there,  spread  out  below  them,  lay  a  glorious  Alpine  world. 
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The  stranger  stood  and  steraly  gazed — his  sword  was  in  his  hand- 
While  Euler  pointed  down  upon  that  well-loved  Tj'roUand  : 
♦  It  is  for  that  I've  fought,'  said  he  ;  '  for  that  dear  land  I've  bled, 
And,  when  he  would  have  hurt  that  land,  I  smote  thy  brother  dead ; 

'  And  now  that  death  must  be  revenged,  and  this  must  be  the  place '  .  . 
But  here  the  stranger  dropt  his  sword,  and  looked  in  Euler's  face : 
Said  he, '  I  do  forgive  thee — it  was  done  for  Fatherland — 
And  now,  if  thou  canst  pardon  me,  brave  Euler,  here's  my  hand  ! ' 

Among  the  Austrian  and  other  writers  of  lyrical  ballads,  are 
found  some  traces  of  an  imitation  that  seems  to  have  been  uncon- 
scious. The  general  forms  of  ballads  written  by  Goethe,  Uhland, 
and  Heine  have  been  well  remembered.  The  following  lines,  for 
example,  might  be  supposed  to  be  quoted  from  Heine  j  but  thej 
were  written  by  Count  Auersperg : — 

My  aunt — a  gray  spinster — keeps  an  old  book 

In  which  (when  she  thinks  she's  alone)  she  will  look; 

For  in  it  there  lies,  on  a  certain  page, 

A  dry,  wither'd  leaf,  she  has  kept  for  an  age. 

Like  that  token,  the  hand,  too,  is  wither'd  and  dry 
That  pluck'd  it  and  gave  it,  in  days  gone  by. 
That  page  in  the  book  ever  wakens  her  grief  j 
She  sighs  when  she  looks  on  the  faded  leaH 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

POBMS: — EPIC — ^DBAMATIC — LYBICAI, — HTUMS — THB  POETET  OF 
SOHESTIC   LIFE. 

The  best  German  poetry  of  recent  years  is  found  in  the  lyrical 
department,  understood  as  including,  not  only  many  good  songs 
and  hymns,  but  also  numerous  ballads,  or  short  narrative  poems, 
in  which  a  subjective  element  is  prevalent.  It  is  in  poetry  of  this 
kind  that  individuality  is  most  fairly  asserted.  Self -forgetfulness — 
the  power  to  live  and  think  in  a  world  beyond  ourselves — belongs 
to  epic  and  dramatic  poetry.  Without  altogether  denying  that 
recent  poetry  has  here  also  some  successes  to  show,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  they  are  rare,  when  compared  with  the  number  of 
songs  and  ballads  that  deserve  praise. 

JuLiTJS  MosEN,  born  in  1803,  already  named  (in  Chapter  XXVI.) 
as  a  lyrical  poet,  wrote  an  epic  poem  entitled  Ahasver,  on  the  old 
story  of  '  the  Wandering  Jew.'  It  was  by  no  means  as  successful 
as  the  writer's  military  song,  '  The  last  Ten  of  the  Fourth  Regi- 
ment,' which  gained  a  remarkable  popularity,  and  was  sung  by 
the  people  in  the  streets.  Mosen's  life— a  hard  contest  with  ad- 
verse circumstances  and  ill  health — was  closed  in  1867. 

We  might  have  classed  with  the  political  poets  of  recent  years 
an  epic  and  lyrical  writer,  Johann  Gottfried  Kinkei,,  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  movement  of  1848-9,  and,  afterwards,  resided 
for  so'ne  years  in  England ;  but  his  poems,  of  which  the  epic 
Otto  der  Schiitz  is  one  of  the  best,  tell  us  but  little  of  the  re- 
formatory political  enthusiasm  to  which  he  sacrificed  his  position 
in  his  native  land.  Several  of  his  lyrical  poems  give  proof  of 
earnest  feelings,  which  are  often  gracefully  and  melodiously  ex- 


Among  a  few  writers  in  verse  who  have  shown  a  preference  for 
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gay,  comic,  or  humorous  subjects,  August  Kopisch  Cwho  dis- 
covered the  grotta  azzurra  at  Capri),  Franz  Freiherr  von  Gaudy, 
and  PiOBERT  Reinick  may  be  mentioned.  The  last-named  is 
one  of  the  best  of  light,  cheerful,  and  humorous  versifiers,  and  yet 
is  not  destitute  of  pathos,  as  his  story  of  '  Coming  Home  ' — told 
in  very  few  words — may  prove : — 

One  Sunday  mom,  from  far  away 

I  came  into  my  native  place  ; 

The  memory  of  ore  lovely  face 
Had  haunted  me  for  many  a  day  : 

I  stepp'd  into  the  church,  to  see 
The  spot  where  first  that  face  I  saw — 

The  mourners  towards  the  chancel  came ; 

I  followed  them  and  had  no  fear. 

With  roses  covered  stood  the  bier, 
And,  'mid  the  roses  was — her  name. 

Karl  Joseph  Simrock  (born  in  1802)  is  a  truly  national  wnter, 
to  whom  many  students  of  Old  German  literature  are  greatly 
indebted.  His  excellent  metrical  translations  of  Middle  High- 
German  poetry  include  the  Nihelunyenlied  and  Gudrim,  the  ro- 
mances of  Wolfram  and  Gottfried,  and  Walther's  Minnelieder. 
Several  original  poems  written  by  Simrock,  of  which  *  Wieland 
the  Smith '  is  the  chief,  have  a  true  epic  tone  in  their  narration. 
If  our  space  would  permit,  we  might  do  more  than  merely  name 
Simrock's  excellent  edition  of  the  old  Volksbiicher,  already  briefly 
described. 

BeCHSTETN,   BuBE,  WOIFGANG  MULLER  (VON  KoNIGSWINTER), 

Kaufmann,  Gruppe,  and  Strachwitz  may  be  mentioned  as 
writers  who  have  given  us  pleasing  modern  versions  of  old  legends; 
but,  without  overlooking  the  merits  of  these  and  many  other  epic 
attempts,  we  must  retain  our  preference  for  the  lyrical  produc- 
tions of  recent  years.  The  whole  character  of  the  age  in  which  we 
are  living  is  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  any  epic  poetry 
on  a  grand  scale,  such  as  was  created  by  Homer,  or  by  the  brother- 
hood of  poets  represented  by  that  venerable  name.  A  German  epic 
on  '  Waterloo,'  by  Christian  Friedrich  Scherenberg  (born  at 
Stettin  in  1798)  gained  for  its  author  royal  patronage,  and  placed 
him  beyond  the  reach  of  grim  poverty ;  but  that  was,  we  think,  the 
best  of  all  the  results  of  his  lou"  '  Battle  of  Waterloo.'   That  fight 
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was  a  great  event  in  the  world's  history ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  can  afford  inspiration  for  a  modem  epic  on  the  grand  scale. 
The  true  national  epic  belongs  to  a  united  and  harmonious  world, 
like  that  Hellenic  force  before  which — when  ^thered  together 
and  made  complete  by  the  reconciliation  of  Achilles — Troy  fell  at 
once  in  ruins.  No  grand  epic  poem  can  be  forced  to  arise  as  a 
miracle  in  the  midst  of  a  world  divided  by  controversies  on  all 
the  dearest  interests  of  humanity,  and  intensely  occupied,  as  our 
too-real  world  is  now,  with  cares  for  the  common  necessities  of 
life  and  anxieties  respecting  the  crude  elements  of  social  existence. 
With  regard,  at  least,  to  the  lengthy  descriptions  of  epic  poetry, 
young  German  writers  would  do  well  to  accept  the  advice  kindly 
given  by  their  own  literary  historian,  Gervinxjs,  and  heartily  en- 
dorsed by  Mr.  Carlyle.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  what  is  now  wanted 
is  a  working  and  a  non-vocal  poetry. 

This  judgment  does  not  exclude  a  willing  admission  that  the 
narrative  poems  by  such  writers  as  Neumann,  Ettmtjllee,  Otto 
RoftUETTE,  Robert  Waldmuller  (properly  named  Charles 
Edttard  Duboc),  and  by  others  inspired  by  epic  ambition,  have 
considerable  merits,  but  good  invention  and  lively  narration  are 
not  enough  to  make  an  epic  live.  Georo  Spiller  von  Hatjen- 
SCHILD  (who,  in  literature,  called  himself  Max  Walbau)  gave 
promise  of  success  in  his  epic  *  Cordula  '  and  in  several  lyrics,  but 
he  chose  for  another  epic  poem  a  most  unfortunate  scriptural 
subject—*  Rahab.' 

For  their  vigour  and  fertility  of  imagination,  Hermann  Lingo 
(born  1820),  who  has  not  feared  to  take  for  an  epic  subject  *  The 
Migrations  of  the  Peoples,'  Joseph  Victor  Scheffel,  author  of  a 
vigorous  narrative  poem — *  The  Trumpeter  of  Sakkingen  ' — and  of 
many  humorous  poems,  and  Robert  Hamerling  (bom  1832),  the 
author  of  Ahasverus  in  Horn,  must  be  named  among  the  more 
successful  writers  of  narrative  verse.  Paul  Hetse  (born  1840), 
is  more  widely  celebrated  as  a  novelist  than  as  a  verse-writer, 
but  has  written  several  epics  with  a  fluency  of  versification  that 
reminds  us  of  Ernst  Schulze,  the  writer  of  Cecilia.  Paul  Heyse  is  x 
more  versatile  than  thoughtful.  His  epics,  Die  Briider,  Urica 
(1852),  Die  Braut  von  Cypeni  (1856;,  and  Thehla,  have  been 
followed  by  the  dramatic  poems  (Franeeska  von  Rimini  and 
Meleaffer),  and  by  a  series  of  clever  novels,  which  have  enjoyed  a 
considerabk  popularity,  won  pai'tly  by  their  light  and  elegant 
diction. 
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We  have  still  to  name  as  authors  of  narrative  poems  Feiedrich 
Martin  Bodenstedt,  a  writer  of  versatile  talents,  whose  '  Songs 
of  Mirza  SchafFy/  written  in  an  Oriental  manner,  are  more 
successful  than  his  epics,  and  Rudolf  Gottschall  (born  in  1823), 
well  known  as  a  publicist  and  literary  historian,  and  as  the  editor 
of  Unsere  Zeit.  His  writings  in  verse  include  tlie  epics  Carlo  Zeno 
and  Majttj  the  tragedy  of  Mazeppa,  and  several  lyrical  poems. 

It  is  in  companies — we  might  almost  say  in  regiments — that 
recent  writers  of  narrative,  dramatic,  and  lyrical  verse  confront  us, 
and  demand  attention ;  but  we  can  do  no  more  here  than  name  a 
few  fair  representatives.  Franz  Loher,  author  of  the  genial 
story  of '  General  Spork,'  and  Adolf  Schults,  who  wrote  an  epic 
on  the  fate  of  Louis  XVI.,  Theodor  Fontane,  the  writer  of  some 
pleasing  ballads,  and  Ferdinand  Gregorovius,  an  able  prose- 
writer,  who  has  produced  in  verse  his  *  Magyar  Songs '  and  some 
poetic  sketches  from  antique  Roman  life  ('  The  Death  of  Tiberius, 
&c.) — these  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  narrative  verse-writers,  and, 
if  our  limits  would  permit,  we  might  also  notice  such  names  as 
Gruppe,  Frankl,  Rappaport,  Glassbrenner  (the  author  of 
some  lively  comic  pieces),  Moritz  Horn,  Schloenbach,  and 
WiLHELM  Hertz.  But  we  must  turn  now  to  notice  some  recent 
productions  in  dramatic  literature. 

This  is  a  department  in  which  failures  are  rather  numerous. 
Among  the  earlier  writers  of  the  peiiod  may  be  named  the 
Austrian  dramatist  Deinhardstein  and  Karl  von  Holtei,  an 
actor  who  wrote  an  interesting  romance  called  *  The  Last 
Comedian.'  The  dramatic  works  of  the  veteran  author  of  the 
period,  Gutzkow,  and  those  of  Heinrich  Laube  have  already  been 
briefly  referred  to.  The  names  of  Geibel  and  Redwitz  are  less 
prominent  in  the  drama  than  in  other  departments  of  poetic 
literature.  The  '  Demiurgos '  of  Wilhelm  Jordan  is  a  bold  and 
thoughtful  work,  intended  to  justify  the  ways  of  Providence,  but 
the  poem  is  not  strictly  dramatic.  One  of  Jordan's  later  works  is 
a  long  epic  in  the  shape  of  a  new  Nibelungmlied.  As  a  writer  of 
light  and  entertaining  pieces  for  the  theatre,  at  Vienna,  Edttard 
Batjernfeld  (born  in  1802)  gained  a  considerable  popularity. 
His  liveliness  in  converaations  and  his  cleverness  in  sketching 
characters  of  no  great  power  are  his  chief  merits.  Similar  traits 
are  found  in  the  comedies  written  by  Julius  Roderich  Benedix 
(born  it  1811).     His  Doctor    Wespe  and  I)er   Weiberfeind  hav6 
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been  commended  for  their  sliilful  management  of  intrigues. 
Another  dramatic  poet,  Johaiw  Gecko  Fischer  (born  in  1820), 
the  author  of  *  Saul '  and  '  Ftiedrich  II.,'  has  written  numerous 
pleasing  lyrical  poems.  One  of  the  most  successful  of  recent 
dramas — Narciss,  by  Axbeet  Emii,  Brachvogel — may  be  men- 
tioned as  an  example  of  a  work  condemned  by  able  critics  but 
triumphant  on  the  stage.  Der  Erbforster  and  Die  Maccabaer  of 
Otto  Ludwiq  have  been  commended  as  possessing  dramatic  power, 
but  their  tone  is  too  much  like  that  of  Hebbel's  sensational  plays. 
Other  dramatic  writers — Frettag,  thf>  novelist,  Gottschall,  the 
able  journalist,  Griepenkerl  and  Feodor  Webl — might  be 
noticed  here ;  but  those  already  named  may  fairly  represent  both 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  modem  German  stage. 

If  it  baa  been  difficult  to  include  within  narrow  limits  our 
notices  of  epic  and  dramatic  writers,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
mention  all  who  have  succeeded  more  or  less  in  lyrical  poetry. 
The  preceding  notices  of  writers  of  political  verses,  of  the 
Austrian  poets,  and  of  epic  and  dramatic  authors  have  already 
included  the  names  of  some  of  the  best  lyric  writers.  Instead  of 
attempting,  therefore,  to  make  a  catalogue  of  all  the  names  that 
might  claim  notices  in  any  extensive  work  on  German  poetry, 
we  may  briefly  refer  here  to  one  of  many  volumes  of  selections 
from  the  best  lyrical  poets — Die  Lyrik  der  Detitschen,  edited  by 
Hedtrich  Friedrich  Wilhelmi  (1848).  It  contains  songs, 
didactic-lyrical  poems,  ballads,  legends,  romances,  odes,  sonnets, 
and  other  poems,  by  more  than  two  hundred  authors  who  have 
lived  since  the  date  of  Goethe's  birth.  As  we  have  noticed,  the 
department  of  poetry  in  which  recent  German  literature  is  es- 
pecially rich  is  that  of  the  lyrical  ballad,  or  the  short  narrative 
and  descriptive  poem  that  serves  to  excite  sympathy  with  the 
writer's  own  sentiments.  We  have  already  given  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  kind  from  Uhland,  Heine,  and  Platen  ;  but  to  repre- 
sent fairly  the  merits  of  a  numerous  class  of  poeticil  writers, 
whose  names  have  hardly  been  mentioned  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  their  native  land,  we  may  give — almost  without  any  care  of 
selection — our  own  translations  of  two  or  three  poems,  which 
are,  however,  not  better  than  some  hundreds  that  must  be  left 
unnoticed. 

The  following  simple  and  pathetic  romance,  by  a  writer  named 
Reicrenau,  has  an  interest  like  that  of  Freiligrath's  '  Emigrant- 
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Leader.'    The  style  of  the  original  is  so  melodious  that  it  might 
"well  be  set  to  music  as  a  glee  for  four  voices : — 

THE  BANISHED  LITHUANIANS. 

Son.  Why,  O  my  father,  must  you  break 
From  the  green  ash  this  sturdy  stake? 
Father.  'Tis  to  prop  my  worn  limbs  on  our  long,  long  way— 
We  must  leave  our  dear  land  at  the  break  of  day  I 

daughter.  And,  mother,  why  must  yon  put  away 
My  cap  and  frock  and  boddice  gay  ? 
Mother.  My  daughter,  here  we  no  more  must  stay — 

We  must  leave  our  dear  home  in  the  morning  gray! 

8.  In  yon  new  land  are  the  meadows  green  ? 

Are  the  trout  in  the  clear,  swift  rivers  seen  ? 
F.  My  boy,  you  must  rove  in  the  fields  no  more. 

Nor  throw  out  your  line  from  the  pebbled  shore. 

D,  In  yon  new  land  are  the  flax-fields  blue  ? 

Will  the  roses  shine  in  the  morning  dew  ? 
M.  Such  joys,  O  my  daughter,  no  more  must  be  ours  ; 

We  must  say  farewell  to  the  fields  and  flowers  I 

8.  Then,  father,  how  long  must  we  sadly  roam  ? 

Ah,  when  shall  we  once  more  come  to  our  home  ? 
2>.  And,  mother,  when  may  we  return  and  see 

Our  flax-field  and  garden,  so  dear  to  me  ? 

Fathers     When  backward  the  river  Niemen  flows, 

and    >    When  on  the  salt  sea  blooms  the  rose. 
Mother  J     When  fruit  on  the  hard  dry  rock  we  find, 
Or — when  our  ruler  is  just  and  kind. 

The  above  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  ballads  having  connection 
with  the  interests  of  real  life.  We  pass  over  a  number  of 
romances  founded  on  supernatural  legends.  But,  as  a  superior 
specimen  of  the  imaginative  ballad,  we  may  select  one  by  Joseph 
Matzerath,  a  poet  who  waa  born  in  1815.  These  verses  present 
to  us  a  line  ideal,  and  the  scenery,  though  slightly  touched,  is 
grand : — 

THE  KING  OF  THE  SEVEN  HILLS. 

In  ancient  times,  beside  the  Rhine,  a  king  sat  on  his  throne. 
And  all  his  people  called  him  *  good ' — no  other  name  is  known. 

Seven  hills  and  seven  old  castles  marked  the  land  beneath  his  sway; 
His  children  all  were  beautiful  and  cheerful  as  the  day. 

Oft,  clad  ill  simple  garments,  he  travelled  through  the  land, 
And  to  tiie  poorest  subject  there  he  gave  a  friendly  hand. 
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Now  when  this  good  old  king  believed  his  latest  hour  was  nigh. 
He  bade  his  servants  bear  him  to  a  neighbouring  mountain  high  : 

Below  he  saw  the  pleasant  fields  in  cloudless  sunlight  shine. 

While  through  the  valleys,  brightly  green,  flowed  peacefully  the  Bhine  | 

And  pastures,  gaily  decked  with  flowers,  extended  fdr  away ; 
While  round  them  stood  the  mighty  hills  in  darkly-blue  array  ; 

And  on  the  hills  along  the  Rhine  seven  noble  castles  frown. 
Stern  guardians !  on  theii  charge  below  for  ever  looking  down. 

Long  gazed  the  king  upon  that  land ;  his  eyes  with  tears  o'erflow— 
He  cries, '  My  own  loved  countrj'  I  I  must  bless  thee  ere  I  go  I — 

'  O  fairest  of  all  rivers !  my  own,  my  noble  Rhine  ! 

How  beauteous  are  the  pastures  all  that  on  thy  margin  shine. 

*To  leave  thee,  O  my  land  !  wakes  my  bosom's  latest  sigh. 
Let  me  spend  my  breath  in  blessing  thee,  and  so,  contented,  die. 

*  My  good  and  loving  people  all !  my  land !  farewell  for  ever  I 
May  sorrow  and  oppression  come  within  your  borders  never  I 

'May  people,  land,  and  river,  all,  in  sure  protection  lie 
For  ever  'ueath  the  guardianship  of  the  Almighty's  eye ! ' 

Soon  as  the  blessing  was  pronounced,  the  good  old  king  was  dead. 
And  the  halo  of  the  setting  sun  shone  all  around  his  head. 

That  king  was  always  called  '  the  good ' — no  other  name  is  known ; 
But  his  blessing  still  is  resting  on  the  land  he  called  his  own. 

The  tale  of  the  duke  Eberhard  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  boasted 
that  he  could  safely  fall  asleep  in  his  own  forests  in  a  time  when 
other  nobles  lived  in  enmity  with  their  dependents,  has  been 
versified  by  several  authors.  The  version  from  which  the  following 
stanzas  are  quoted  is  by  Zimmermann.  Duke  Eberhard  of 
Wiirtemberg,  after  listening  to  the  stories  told  by  other  rulers, 
who  boast  of  the  wealth  contained  in  their  dominions^  teUs  hia 
own  story  as  follows : — 

Well ;  you  shall  hear  a  simple  tale  t-^ 

One  night  I  lost  my  way 
Within  a  wood,  along  a  vale, 

And  down  to  sleep  I  lay. 

And  there  I  dreamed  that  I  was  dead. 

And  funeral  lamps  were  shining 
With  solemn  lustre  round  my  head. 

Within  a  vault  reclining. 
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And  men  and  women  stood  beside 

My  cold,  sepulchral  bed  ; 
And,  shedding  many  tears,  they  cried, 

*  Duke  Eberhard  is  dead  I ' 

A  tear  upon  my  face  fell  down. 

And,  waking  with  a  start, 
I  found  my  head  was  resting  on 

A  WUrtembergian  heart  I 

A  woodman,  'mid  the  forest-shade^ 

Had  found  me  in  my  rest, 
Had  lifted  up  ray  head,  and  laid 

It  softly  on  his  breast  I 

The  princes  sat,  and  wondering  heard, 

Then  said,  as  closed  the  story, 
'Long  live  the  good  Duke  Eberhard— 

His  people's  love  his  glory  I ' 

Many  of  the  short  poems  classed  among  romances  and  l)allads 
are  remarkable  only  for  the  melody  and  force  of  language  with 
which  they  relate  some  tale  or  anecdote.  Such  is  the  character 
of  the  following  lines  by  Leiiner,  telling  the  well-known  story  of 
our  King  Canute : — 

On  the  strand  at  Southampton  King  Canute  sits  down. 
Clad  iJ;  purple  arraj',  and  with  sceptre  and  crown — 
And  the  waves  are  loudly  roaring. 

At  the  nod  of  his  brow  his  vassals  all  bow. 
And  he  looks,  in  his  pride,  o'er  the  foaming  tide. 
Where  the  waves  are  loudly  roaring. 

Saith  he,  *  On  my  throne,  I  am  ruler  alone 
Over  all  the  dry  ground,  far,  far  all  around  '— 
(And  the  waves  are  loudly  roaring). 

*  And  now,  swelling  sea  !  I  will  rule  over  thee ; 
I  will  master  thy  waves — they  shall  serve  me  as  slaves^ 
Though  blustering  now  so  loudly. 

But  a  wave,  with  a  roar,  flings  itself  on  the  shore. 
And  throws  the  salt  spray  o'er  the  monarch's  array. 
And  curls  round  his  footstool  proudly. 

Now  Canute  throws  down  his  sceptre  and  crown ; 

For  the  voice  of  the  tide  has  astounded  his  pride, 

'Mid  the  billows  round  him  roaring  ; 

And  he  says  : — '  What  is  man !     Let  all  worship  be  paid 
To  the  God  who  the  sea  and  the  dry  land  made, 
And  who  ruleth  the  billows  roaring  ! ' 
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In  songs  expressive  of  all  the  common  joys  and  sorrows  of  life 
German  literature  has  been  rich,  from  the  time  of  the  Minne- 
singers down  to  our  own.  As  one  proof  of  great  wealth  in  this 
department,  we  may  refer  to  Fink's  '  Household  Treasury  of 
Songs '  (with  music),  containing  lyrics  for  all  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  for  childhood  and  for  manhood,  for  students  and  for  soldiers, 
and  for  working  men.  In  the  appropriate  minstrelsy  of  childhood 
German  poetry  is  richer  than  our  own.  The  cares  of  these 
practical  times  tend  to  depress  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
remarkable  successes  in  lyrical  poetry  were  formerly  greeted. 
That  enthusiasm  is  expressed  in  the  following  lines  by  Frakz 
Gaudy,  who  has  been  named  as  a  writer  of  humorous  Terses : — 

In  the  darkly-curtained  chamber 

The  lamp's  flame  glimmers  low. 
And  throws  a  trembling  lustre 

On  the  old  man's  pallid  brow. 

His  children  stand  together, 

In  silence,  round  his  bed,  » 

And  strive  to  drv  their  tears. 
But  more  will  still  be  shed. 

Thev  press  each  other's  hand. 

Their  anguish  to  conceal ; 
Ko  human  words  can  tell 

How  sorrowful  they  feel ! 

Bat  hark  I  some  blithe  companions 

Come,  singing,  down  the  street: 
The  tones  come  nearer,  nearer, 

In  concord  full  and  sweet. 

The  old  man  lifts  his  eyelids; 

His  soul  is  deeply  stirr'd^ 
He  listens  to  the  music. 

And  catches  every  word. 

•  My  son's  songs  they  are  singing  I  * 

Says  he,  as  life's  strings  sever ; 
Then  down  he  lays  his  head. 

And  shuts  his  ^es  for  ever. 

It  wonld  be  hardly  fair  to  close  these  quotations  from  minor 
poets  of  average  pretensions  without  giving  one  specimen  of  the 
versified  legends  of  Catholic  Germany.  In  the  pleasing  legend  by 
Stober,  from  which  the  following  stanzas  are  translated,  we  are 
told  how  Cecilia,  the  patron-saint  of  music,  travelled  alone  and  af 
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a  pilgrim  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  A  poor  musician  brings  his 
dumb  boy  to  the  saint,  and  prays  that  she  will  employ  her  inter- 
cession in  his  behalf : — 

And,  as  he  gazed  upon  her  face 

His  earnest  look  his  faith  confess'd  ; 
Then  stoop'd  CeciHa,  full  of  grace, 

And  took  the  boy  upon  her  breast. 
And  thus  she  stood,  in  evening  light, 

With  golden  glory  on  her  head. 
And  heavenly  radiance,  calm  and  bright^ 

Upon  her  glowing  face  was  shed. 

Then  turn'd  the  silent  boy  and  pressed 

Upon  her  rosy  lips  a  kiss — 
Cecilia  clasped  him  to  her  breast^ 

The  father  stood  in  silent  bliss — 
And  at  that  kiss  the  spring  of  song 

Was  open'd  and  flow'd  forth  in  lays : 
Amid  the  wonder  of  the  throng. 

The  dumb  boy  sang  the  virgin's  praise  t 

The  dumb  boy  praised  Cecilia's  might. 

With  angel-voice  so  sweet  and  clear ; 
The  father  trembled  with  delight. 

The  multitude  bowed  down  in  fear. 
All  through  the  land  the  marvel  came, 

And  all  would  learn  the  dumb  boy's  lay ; 
And  of  that  wondrous  kiss,  the  fame 

Is  told  among  us  to  this  day  I 

Though  we  have  heard,  during-  recent  years,  so  much  of  the 
decay  of  religion,  yet  both  Catholic  and  Lutheran  piety  are 
tolerably  well  represented  in  poetry.  The  religious  poems  of 
Gall  Morel,  a  monk  (bom  in  1803),  deserve  praise  for  their 
union  of  imagination  with  devotion,  and  similar  commendation 
may  be  bestowed  on  the  hymns  and  pietistic  lyrics  written  by 
JoHANN  Philipp  Spitia,  author  of  Psalter  und  Harfe  (which  has 
passed  through  many  editions),  and  on  the  devotional  poetry 
written  by  Julius  Sturm,  Julius  Hammer,  Karl  Bernhard 
Garve,  Johann  Peter  Langb,  and  Victor  Friedrich  vok 
Strauss,  who,  we  may  observe,  is  not  related  to  the  more  cele- 
brated Dr.  Strauss.  These  names  are  not  mentioned  as  deserving 
greater  prominence  than  might  be  claimed  by  those  of  many 
other  writers,  who,  however,  must  be  left  unmentioned  in  these 
merci  'Outlines'  of  a  voluminous  poetical  literature.     For  we 
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have  still  to  notice  the  names  of  a  few  writers  who  may  fairly 
represent  poetry  as  cultivated  by  German  ladies. 

Again,  it  is  in  the  lyrical  depaitment  that  the  most  noticeable 
Buccess  has  been  gained.  For  proofs  of  this  we  refer  to  Dat 
ffeistliche  Jahr  (*  The  Spiritual  Year ')  and  other  pcems  by 
Annette  vox  Droste-Htjlshoff.  The  Geafin  Ida  vok 
DiJRiNGSFELD,  the  Duchess  Amalie  of  Saxony  (the  author  of 
several  respectable  dramas),  Katharina  Diez,  and  the  accom- 
plished young  linguist  Elizabeth  Kulmann,  who  wrote  fluent 
verse  in  several  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  died  at  an 
early  age ; — these  names  may  serve  to  represent  many  German 
ladies  who  have  written  both  poetry  and  verse.  Several  of  the 
descriptive  poems  written  by  LonsE  voN  Ploennies  have  been 
commended.  We  may  mention,  as  representative  of  domestic 
poetry,  the  truly  gentle  and  feminine  poems  written  by  two 
ladies  who  assumed  respectively  the  names  Bettt  Paoli  and 
DiLiA  Helena.  The  former,  whose  true  name  was  Elizabeth 
Gluck  (born  in  1814),  often  blended  an  extreme  simplicity  of 
diction  with  fervour  and  purity  of  sentiment  in  her  love-songs 
and  other  poems.  It  is  not  easy  to  reproduce  fairly  even  one  of 
her  songs ;  but  the  following  stanzas  may  serve  as  an  example  of 
the  first-named  of  theb  traits : — 

That  thy  true  soul 

May  wed  with  mine^ 
And  that  I  may 

Be  ever  thine, 

I  pray,  and  trust 

In  God's  sole  might 
To  keep  us  one — 

And  so  Good-night  t 

That  DiLiA  Helena  (whose  name  by  nmrriage  was  Branco) 
was  the  extreme  opposite  of  an  emancipated  woman,  may  be  seen 
in  one  line  with  which  she  begins  a  lyrical  poem  entitled  *  A 
Maiden's  Wish  and  Confession.'  It  should  be  noticed  that  the 
speaker  is  not  inquiring  for  an  engagement  in  domestic  service, 
but  is  addressing  her  intended  husband,  when  she  says  :— 

Oh  let  me  be  thy  servant-maid  I 

The  following  stanzas  are  far  better  than  might  be  expected 
after  such  a  beginning.     Here  is  one  :— 
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When  from  your  day's  work  you  return, 

My  hero  1  there's  a  smile  to  greet  thee, 
Escaping  from  a  noisy  world  — 

And  joyously  I'll  come  to  meet  thee  I 

This  is  a  truly  domestic  vein  of  poetry,  and  it  is  naturally 
followed  by  a  series  of  cradle-songs  and  other  verses  for  the 
especial  delectation  of  infancy  and  childhood — themes  of  which 
Dilia  Helena  loved  to  write. 

It  may  be  noticed  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  modem  German 
•writers  of  lyrical  ballads  have  avoided  rhetorical  forms,  and  have 
written  in  accordance  with  the  Wordsworthian  theory  of  poetic 
diction  ;  though,  we  believe,  few  of  the  young  poets  of  Germany 
have  any  extensive  knowledge  of  Wordsworth,  It  is  from  the 
example  of  Goethe,  if  not  from  their  own  instincts,  that  they  have 
learned  the  doctrine,  that  poetry — like  truth  and  earnest  feeling 
— loves  plain  words.  Like  beauty,  poetry  has  in  itaelf  all  the 
decoration  that  it  requires. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

BBCENT  PEOSBFICTION:  — VILLiGB    STORIES — BEALISTIC    HOMAKCE — 

TALES     OF     TRAVEL     AND     ADVENTUKB INANE     FICTION BOMANCES 

"WITH     SOCIAL     TENDENCIES— HISTOEICAL     ROMANCES — NOVELS     AND 
SHORT   STORIES  —  DOMESTIC    STORIES — THE   TEN   YEARS    1860-70 

A  CONTBICPOBABT  JotTRNALlST  and  writer  of  literary  history — 
Julian  Schmidt — thus  describes,  with  some  liveliness,  changes 
that,  during  recent  years,  have  taken  place  in  the  social  life,  and 
have  been,  more  or  less  fuUy,  reflected  in  the  literature,  of  the 
German  people : — 

•  It  would  be  an  immense  mistake,'  he  says, '  were  anyone  to  imagine  that 
a  trace  remains  of  the  elements  that  went  to  form  the  picture  Madame  de 
Stagl  gave  to  the  world  of  us.  The  idealism,  the  dreaminess,  the  moonsliine, 
have  had  their  day.  We  have  become  strict  Realists.  The  questions  that 
occupy  us  in  the  morning,  which  perplex  us  at  nightfall,  are  business 
questions.  All  in  art  and  literature  that  savoured  of  idealism,  dreamines.-^, 
and  moonshine,  is  gone.  We  have  become  accustomed  to  deal  better  thalc 
we  used  to  do  with  realities,  and  to  describe  things  as  they  are.  I  had  ** 
conversation  the  other  day  with  one  of  our  best  paiuters,  in  which  he  told 
me,  in  the  most  animated  manner,  that  he  bad  found  a  splendid  subject  for 
a  picture,  that  he  had  now  spent  twelve  months  in  prep.iratory  studies,  and 
that  he  should  give  the  next  few  years  of  his  life  exclusively  to  the  wor'r. 
Although  myself  a  tolerably  thorough-going  renlist,  I  at  once  supposed  that 
he  had  chosen  some  famous  event  in  the  world  s  history.  What  was  my 
astonishment  when  he  told  me  that  the  subject  is  an  iron  foundry ! '  • 

There  ie,  of  course,  some  humorous  hyperbole  in  this  statement, 
but  it  describes,  on  the  whole  fairly,  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  since  1830.  The  days  when  '  Werther '  was  read  by  all  the 
world  seem  now  to  belong  to  a  remote  antiquity.  Realism  must, 
indeed,  have  made  great  progress ;  for  it^  traits  are  found  even  in 
novels  and  romances.  A  few  steps  in  the  transition  fiom  ideal  to 
real  may  be  noticed. 

•  The  [London]  '  Athenaeum,'  May  18,  1872. 
Xlt 
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Goethe's  'Werther'  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  sentimental 
and  psychological  romances,  as  his  '  Gotz  *  was  the  ancestor  of  a 
family — more  numerous  than  respectable — of  so-called  historical 
romances.  Then  Wilhehn  Meister,  though  it  did  not  originate, 
encouraged  the  growth  of  a  prolific  series  of  educational,  didactic, 
moral,  aesthetic  and  quasi-religious  fictions,  which  may  be  safely 
described  as  mostly  tedious  productions,  though  they  are,  perhaps, 
preferable  to  the  *  matrimonial  novels '  and  stories  of  divorce  that 
have  followed,  more  or  less  remotely,  the  example  given  in  IJia 
Wuhlvencandtschaften.  After  a  series  of  dreary  productions  that 
were  too  tindly  tolerated  for  a  few  years  following  the  War  of 
Liberation,  some  welcome  innovations  appeared  in  stories  of 
domestic  life  written  by  ladies,  and  several  imitators  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  made  the  historical  romance  rather  more  respectable  than 
it  had  been  in  the  days  of  those  renowned  robbers,  '  Einaldo 
Rinaldini '  and  *  Abiillino.' 

But  the  greatest  improvement  in  recent  prose-fiction  is  found  in 
a  series  of  stories  of  the  peasantry.  These  soon  followed  the 
appearance  of  the  pleasant  Westphalian  idyll  which  forms  the 
bright  side  of  Immermann's  strange  romance,  '  Miinchhausen.' 
About  two  years  before  that  story  was  published,  Albert 
BiTZius  (born  in  1797),  a  pastor  in  the  Berne  Canton,  had  gained 
a  reputation  as  a  writer  of  fiction  for  the  people.  He  has  been 
called  the  'father  of  the  modern  epic  of  peasant-life,'  but  this  title 
might,  we  think,  be  more  fairly  given  to  Jung-Stilling.  As  the 
author  of  Uer  Bauernspieyel  and  other  tales,  Bitzius  assumed,  in 
1836,  the  pseudonym,  Jeremias  Gotihelf,  which  he  soon  made 
more  widely  known  than  his  own  true  name.  This  success  was 
b}'  no  means  due  to  the  merits  of  his  style,  but  to  the  truthfulness 
and  the  (sometimes  coarse)  honesty  of  his  descriptions  of  real 
life  'in  huts  where  poor  men  lie.'  Leiden  vnd  Irevden  einest 
SchdmcidersQ  The  Jovs  and  the  Sorrows  of  a  Schoolmaster '),  "UH 
der  Kitecht,  and  Uli  der  Pdchter,  may  be  najned  as  fair  examples 
of  Gotthelfs  stories.  He  died  in  1854.  In  his  Armehnofh  he 
follows  Pestalozzi's  educational  ideas,  and  in  the  Sykesteitraum 
Ue  reminds  us  cf  one  of  the  '  dreams  '  by  Jean  Paul. 

In  the  style,  as  in  the  construction,  of  his  stories,  Bitzius  was 
far  inferior  to  his  successor — Berthold  Auerbacit,  by  birth  an 
Israelite  (born  in  1815).  He  is  the  most  successful  of  all  the 
writers  of  stories  describing  the  life  of  the  German  peasantry. 
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His  early  works  'Spinoza'  and  '  Poet  and  Merchant  *  had  attracted 
some  notice  before  1843,  when  his  jfraphic  '  Village  Tales  from  the 
Black  Forest '  appeared.  These  soon  gained  for  him  fame  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  were  followed  by  other  short  tales  and  by  more 
ambitious  romances — such  as  Ai(f  der  Hohe  and  Das  Landhatis 
am  Rhein.  In  the  latter  the  author  unites  a  didactic  aim  with  a 
sensational  interest.  Auerbach's  views  of  religion  and  politics  are 
those  of  a  liberal  Israelite  and  a  free  thinker.  His  lively  style  is 
not  the  least  of  bis  merits.  The  realistic  traits  of  his  stories  have 
been  greatly  admired ;  but  he  by  no  means  gives  us  the  bare  prose 
of  peasant-life  as  it  is  found  in  some  of  Gotthelfs  stories. 

The  followers  and  imitators  of  Bitzius  and  Auerbach  are  too 
numerous  to  be  noticed ;  but  several  authors  whose  stories  of  life 
in  rural  districts  are  better  than  imitations  should  be,  at  leiist, 
mentioned  here.  It  might  hardly  be  expected  that  the  author  of 
that  old-world  robber-romance,  Ahallino,  would  appear  among 
modern  writers  of  moral  and  strictly  utilitarian  tales  for  the 
benefit  of  the  peasantry;  but  Heinrich  Zschokke  lived  long  and 
wrote,  besides  the  well-known  'Hours  of  Devotion'  many  stories, 
of  which  *  The  Goldmakers'  Village '  may  be  named  as  a  specimen. 
There  is  hurcour  in  thi.s  writer's  account  of  a  man  elected  as  a 
parish-schoolmaster,  solely  on  the  ground  that  he  was  lame  and 
not  fitted  for  a  more  respectable  position  in  society!  RoBESiT 
GiSEKE  (born  in  1827),  author  of  'Modern  Titans,'  and  other 
romances,  and  of  several  dramas,  should  be  named  here  as  the 
writer  of  '  PfaiT-Roschen,  an  Idyll  of  Our  Times.'  Gottfried 
Keller  (bom  in  1815),  author  of  a  series  of  village  stories  entitled 
Die  Ledte  von  Seldicyla;  Joseph  Rank  (born  in  1815),  author  ol 
'Tales  from  the  Bohemian  Forest';  Melchior  Meyr  (born  in 
1810),  author  of  some  pleasing  'Stories  from  the  Ries  District' 
(a  high  plain  in  S.  VV.  Deutschland) ;  August  Wildenhahn, 
WiLHELM  Oeriel  (who  assumed  the  name  Von  Horn),  and, 
lastly,  August  Silberstein  (born  in  1827) ; — all  these  deserve  to 
be  named  among  the  authors  of  interesting  stories  of  rural  life. 
The  last-named  is  a  genial  and  truthful  writer ;  but  he  mixes  au 
Austrian  dialect  with  his  Hochdeutsch.  His  Dorfschvoaihen  and 
Die  Hduderinn  are  fair  specimens  of  his  stories. 

With  regard  to  originality,  or  innf^v-Llon,  we  may  place  nex7*<* 
the  improved  Village  Stories  of  recent  years  a  series  of  rouiauces 
and  novels  which  profess  to  introduce  their  readers  to  scenes  in  real 
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life  as  it  exists  among  the  middle  classes.  Here  we  have  anothei 
development  of  the  realism  which  is  increasing,  not  only  in  fiction, 
but  even  in  literary  history  and  philosophy.  Instead  of  studying 
Bystems,  readers  now  ask  for  anecdotes  respecting  the  domestic 
affairs  of  philosophers.  A  general  notion  prevails  that  too  many 
young  men  have  been  made  degenerate  by  reading  refined  and 
ideal  poetry,  and  that  they  must  take,  as  tonics,  courses  of  lectures 
on  Adam  Smith's  economy,  or  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  morals  and  the  literature  of  English  Joint-Stock  Companies. 
Extremes  meet.  The  Germans  are  becoming  very  practical. 
They  turn  away  from  the  Romantic  School,  and  accept  theories  in 
favour  of  a  reformed  dietary  and  of  a  strenuous  course  of  '  physical 
hardening '  and  '  Turnverein  '  practice,  as  tending  to  initiate  a  new 
school  of  sanitary  poetry,  which  will  be  followed,  perhaps,  by  a 
'  muscular '  philosophy.  All  this  in  the  land  of  Kant  and  Hegel ! 
The  intellectual  pride  that  invented  the  name  '  Philistine,'  as  a 
stigma  for  quiet,  virtuous  and  plodding  tradesmen,  is  condemned 
as  heretical  Poetry  itself,  we  are  told,  should  be  made  the 
handmaid  of  commerce  and  should  be  confined  within  Philistia. 
GusTAV  Freytas,  a  Silesian,  (bom  in  1816)  has  endeavoured, 
with  success,  to  realise  this  grand  notion.  He  studied  in  Breslau 
and  Berlin,  and  was,  for  some  time,  employed  as  a  journalist. 
The  literary  reputation,  first  gained  by  several  dramas — Die 
Valentine,  Die  Joumalisten  and  Die  Fabier — was  greatly  increased 
by  his  commercial  romance  Soil  unci  Haben  (1855),  which  soon 
passed  through  seven  or  eight  editions,  and  was  translated  into 
French  and  English.  It  has  been  described  as  the  romance  of 
*  Philistine  life,'  including  under  that  title  all  the  ordinary  cares 
and  interests  of  the  commercial  class.  One  of  the  chief  characters 
in  the  story  is  T.  0.  Schroter,  the  principal  of  a  mercantile  firm,  a 
man  possessing  good  talents  for  business,  who  treats  judiciously 
and  kindly  the  subordinate  Philistines  employed  in  his  house. 
One  of  his  clerks,  Fink,  is  the  true  hero  of  the  story,  though 
another,  Wohlfahrt,  might,  here  and  there,  appear  as  the  hero. 
The  quiet  yet  interesting  progress  of  the  story  and  the  excellent 
\  writing  found  in  many  passages  have  been  generally  commended ; 
'  but  the  author's  attempt  to  initiate  'a  poetry  of  trade'  has  been 
1  ridiculed  by  Prutz  and  other  poetical  critics  retaining  old-world 
prejudices  against  'Philistine  people,*  and  the  great  world  ol 
commerce. 
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The  tone  of  the  story  itself  is  more  conciliatory,  as  well  aa  mora 
sober,  than  the  language  used  by  adTerse  critics.  The  gentlemen 
employed  in  the  house  of  T.  O.  Schroter  are  made  to  appeal 
highly  respectable — excepting  Herr  Fink, — but  it  seems  unfaii 
that  almost  all  the  tricks  in  trade  and  other  sins  mentioned  in  th« 
course  of  the  story  should  be  ascribed  to  two  unfortunate  Israelites. 
For  many  readers  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  book  is  its  com- 
parative want  of  the  interest  called  '  strongly  sensational.'  A 
later  story  by  Freytagis  entitled  '  The  Lost  Manuscript'  (1864), 
and  introduces  us  to  a  professor  of  philology  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  travels  in  quest  of  an  ancient  copy  of  Tacitus,  finds  an 
excellent  wife,  of  whom,  however,  he  does  not  take  sufficient 
care.  Several  literary  characters  who  take  parts  in  the  story 
are  described  as  at  heart  'Philistines,'  and  almost  as  merce- 
nary and  materialistic  as  T.  O.  Schroter  and  his  clerks  in  Soli  und 
Haben. 

Turning  away  from  this  new  imaginative  literature  of  com- 
merce, we  find  realism  in  another  form  in  many  tales  of  travels  and 
of  marvellous  adventures  that  have  gained  popularity  during 
recent  years.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  HacklAndek  (born  in 
1816),  who  served  for  a  short  time  in  the  Prussian  Artillery,  and 
Friedrich  Gerstacker  (also  bom  in  1816),  may  be  classed  to- 
gether as  writers  of  realistic  romances.  The  latter  emigrated  to 
America  in  1837  and  there — after  working  as  a  sailor,  a  farm- 
labourer,  a  wood-cutter,  a  goldsmith,  and  a  manufacturer  of  pill- 
boxes— travelled  far  and  collected  materials  for  such  stories  as 

*  The  Regulators  of  Arkansas '  and  *  Lights  and  Shades  of  Trans- 
atlantic Life.'  The  shadows  are,  indeed,  dark  enough  as  given 
by  Gerstacker.  Hacklander,  by  an  error  too  common  in  recent, 
hasty  criticism,  has  been  called  '  the  German  Dickens.'  Putting 
aside  that  injudicious  comparison,  it  may  be  wiid  that  Hack- 
lander,  like  Gerstacker,  derives  his  best  scenes  and  characteristics 
from  recollections   of  realities.     In   the  former's  sketches  from 

*  Military  Life  in  Time  of  Peace,'  as  in  the  latter's  *  Regulators 
of  Arkansas'  and  'River-Pirates  of  the  Mississippi,'  we  have 
lively  narratives  and  descriptions  given  without  any  regard  for 
'  tendency '  and  with  a  happy  carelessness  about  psychological 
motives.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency,  strong  enough,  in  Ger- 
etacker's  story  of  *  Tahiti ; '  for  its  object  is  to  show  that  Chris- 
tian missions,  both  Cath'-lic  and  Protestant,  have  served  only  to 
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destroy  the  happiness  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  natives  of  several 
pleasant  islands  in  Polynesia. 

Another  writer  of  ethnographic  romances  founded  on  adven- 
tures in  the  New  World,  was,  during  his  literary  career,  known 
only  by  his  assumed  name,  Chartes  Sealsfield.  His  true  name 
(which  was  first  made  known  after  his  decease  in  1864)  was  Kael 
PosTEL.  He  was  born  in  1793,  and  was  educated  in  a  convent  at 
Prague,  from  which  he  ran  away  in  1822.  He  subsequently 
travelled  far  and  wide  in  the  west  of  America,  and  there  collected 
the  materials  for  which  he  found  uses  in  his  romances.  His 
writings  often  express  strong  political  tendencies,  and — like  F. 
Cooper,  the  American  author — he  likes  to  tell  a  sensational  story 
of  the  defence  of  a  lonely  block-house  against  a  tribe  of  Red 
Indians,  or  of  the  long  and  circular  ride  of  a  traveller  lost  on  a 
boundless  prairie.  At  last  he  sees,  with  a  rapture  of  thankful- 
ness, the  prints  left,  as  he  supposes,  by  a  preceding  traveller,  who 
has  found  his  way  out  of  the  solitude.  The  lost  man  follows  in 
the  track  marked  out  for  his  guidance,  repeats  his  own  cir- 
cular ride,  and  comes  back  to  the  lonesome  place  from  which  he 
started  1  There  Are  many  stories  told  by  Sealsfield  that  are  far 
more  sensational  than  this.  His  *  Legitimists  and  Republicans,' 
the  '  Transatlantic  Sketches,'  the  story  of  *  Ralph  Doughby's 
Wedding-Journey,'  and '  Nathan,'  are  fair  specimens  of  this  author's 
fictions. 

Among  other  writers  of  ethnographic  romances,  SiGJirND 
Wallace,  author  of  •'  Lights  and  Shades  from  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,'  Balduin  Mollhatjsen,  authorof  'The  Half-Indian,'  and 
Heineich  Smidt  (1798-1867),  who  wrote,  besides  romances, 
many  stories  of  marine  adventures,  may  be  named.  Theodor 
MxJGGE,  a  very  prolific  author,  who  in  his  fictions  made  the  utmost 
possible  use  of  his  own  travels  in  Norway,  and  Edmund  PIoefer, 
the  author  of  many  short  and  popul  ar  stories — Am  dem  Volke,  Aua 
alter  und  netier  Zeit,  and  Auf  deiitscher  Erde — may  be  named  to- 
gether, on  account  of  the  realistic  traits  that  distinguish  their 
works  of  fiction. 

The  prominence  here  given  to  tales  of  the  peasantry  and  to  stories 
of  travel  and  adventure  may  be  justified  by  thoir  general  merits, 
as  substitutes  for  unwholesome  or  inane  stories  of  intrigue,  in 
which  are  found  the  faults  without  the  attractions  of  many 
recent  French  novols.     It  is  in  this  class  of  fictions — descendanta 
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from  the  Sdlonliterm  w  of  former  years — that  some  of  the  weakest 
and  worst  contributions  to  recent  German  literature  are  found. 
It  is  here  that  writers  falsely  describe  the  facts  of  life  and  society, 
and  imagine  that  untruth  is  a  substitute  for  poetry.  History  in 
its  broad  outlines  leaves  unnoticed  the  finer  lights  and  shades  of 
private  characters,  and  scenes  in  domestic  life.  To  supply  these 
traits  appears  to  be  the  duty  of  fiction,  which,  while  free  with 
regard  t<i  names,  dates,  and  the  order  of  events,  should  stiU  be 
essentially  true.  If  judged  by  this  rule,  many  so-called  £ishion- 
able  historical  romances  must  be  condemned.  Of  old  *  popular 
legends,'  though  their  adventures  are  fanciful,  we  would  epeak 
with  respect,  for  under  all  their  wild  imagery,  they  often  convey 
a  deep  and  true  meaning.  Our  censure  applies  to  fictions,  neither 
real  nor  ideal,  which  describe  neither  this  present  world  nor  any 
better  state  of  eociety.  Such  tales,  having  no  basis  either  in 
poetic  imagination  or  in  observation  of  life,  attempt  to  supply  the 
defect  by  introducing  a  worn-out  series  of  fictitious  characters. 
Here  we  find  the  wicked  steward,  and  the  hero,  who,  without  a 
pui-pose,  and  impelled  hither  and  thither  by  others,  obtains  at 
last  perfect  happiness  in  the  shape  of  a  princely  estate.  Here  also 
is  the  rival,  full  of  wickedness,  but  employing  sagacity  and  perse- 
vering energy  which  are  doomed  to  be  made  fruitless  by  a  stroke 
of  the  novel-writer's  pen.  Here  also  is  the  innocent,  but  myste- 
rious heroine,  radiant  with  a  supernatural  beauty  ;  and  here  we 
meet  (too  often)  the  wandering  gentleman,  without  funds,  who 
travels  everywhere  without  meaning  or  purpose,  and  thinks 
nothing  of  leaving  London,  and  journeying  over  the  Continent  in 
order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  abruptly  meeting  the  heroine  at 
Vienna !  These  are  some  of  the  beauties  of  third-class  fictions. 
To  supply  the  defects  of  their  native  library  of  fiction,  German 
readers  have  largely  imported  foreign  novels.  Many  articles  from 
the  grand  Parisian  manufactory  of  fictions,  by  'Alexandre 
Dumas  (the  elder)  and  Co.,'  have  been  imported.  English  novels 
describing  the  exploits  of  highwaymen  and  housebreakers  are 
read  with  pleasure.  Among  better  novels  translated  and  read  in 
Germany,  the  works  of  Scott,  Bulwer,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Washing- 
ton Irving,  Cooper,  and  Douglas  Jerrold  may  be  named.  The 
writings  of  Charles  Dickens  have  gained  in  Germany  a  wide 
popularity;  and  allusions  to  scenes  in  *  Pickwick' and 'Nicholai 
Kickleby  '  have  been  employed  to  illustrate  points  in  philosophical 
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■wrifLngs.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  Oliver  Goldsmith's  'Vicar  c: 
Wakefield'  appreciated  by  German  readers  as  'a  model  of  fiction, 
full  of  mild  humour,  true  humanity,  and  practical  wisdom,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  thoroughly  poetical.' 

There  is  no  ground — however  sacred — which  modem  writers  of 
novels  and  romances  have  not  invaded,  and  it  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  topics  and  interests  with  which 
they  have  interfered.  Excepting  mathematics  and  the  physical 
sciences — it  may  be  said  that  fiction  has  invaded  all  departments 
of  study.  The  history  of  Germany,  in  all  the  centuries  from 
the  fourteenth  to  the  present,  and  the  histories  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy ;  the  biographies  of  painters,  poets,  musicians, 
actors,  actresses,  opera-singers,  philosophers,  and  even  *  dry-as- 
dust '  philologers,  have  all  been  treated  more  or  less  boldly 
in  romances.  Worst  of  all  are  the  controversial  romances,  too 
often  inspired  by  no  better  muse  than  oditim  theologicum,  and 
attacking  Jesuits,  orthodox  Lutherans,  Pietists,  Pantheists,  and 
free  theologians.  One  author  writes  a  satirical  novel  entitled 
'The  Orthodox;'  another  replies  with  'The  Conversion  of  an 
Infidel,'  and  so  the  game  goes  on.  A  better  class  of  fictions  (but 
one  containing  many  tedious  books)  is  represented  by  a  series  of 
novels  or  romances  describing  culture  and  social  progress.  Stories 
written  in  favour  of  'the  emancipation  of  women'  come  next; 
then  the  'Mysteries  of  Berlin'  or  'of  Vienna,'  in  the  manner  of 
Eugene  Sue.  We  would  speak  with  more  respect  of  romances 
intended  to  serve  an  educational  purpose.  One  of  the  veteran 
GuxzKOw's  latest  fictions — '  The  Sons  of  Pestalozzi ' — may  be 
called  a  sensational-educational  story,  for  it  describe^  the  training 
of  a  second  Kaspar  Hauser. 

One  of  the  most  versatile  of  recent  authors,  Egbert  EdtjaRd 
Prtjtz  (1816-72),  may  be  named  here  as  the  writer  of  a  social 
romance,  Das  Engelchen,  intended  to  expose  abuses  attending  tho 
employment  of  people  in  factories.  His  other  fictions  in  prose — • 
Felix,  Der  Musihantenthurm,  and  Oberndorf — have  also  social  or 
political  tendencies.  Prutz  might  have  been  named  among  the 
political  poets  and  rhymesters  of  1840-48,  but  his  talent  was 
rather  critical  than  poetical,  and  his  best  works — recommended  by 
a  lively  style — belong  to  literary  history  and  criticism.  In  the 
last-named  department  he  is  by  no  means  dispassionate  and 
impartial.     His  '  German  Literature  in  1848-58 '  might  be  espe- 
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cially  noticed  to  refute  the  old  uotion  of  describing  educated 
Germans  as  a  dreamy  and  phlegmatic  race.  It  would  be  more 
correct  to  ascribe  to  them  the  perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum. 

'  The  Egotists,'  as  one  of  the  more  realistic  of  Gtjstay  vom 
See's  romances,  may  be  named  here.  Among  the  youngest  of 
writers  of  romances  '  with  social  tendencies,'  Friedrich  Spiel- 
HAGEN,  born  in  1829,  maybe  named  as  the  writer  of  'Problematic 
Natures '  and  '  Through  the  Night  to  the  Light ' — two  of  the 
more  successful  works  of  their  class.  In  the  former  he  describes 
the  characters  of  men  who  can  find  in  the  world  no  place  and  no 
work  that  is  good  enough  for  them.  These  are  the  grand,  solitary 
souls  of  the  school  of  poetry  introduced  by  Lord  Byron.  Em 
verlorenes  Geschkcht,  by  Max  Ring, 'and  Der  Kampf  wns  Dasein, 
by  Robert  BrE,  may  be  also  mentioned  as  romances  having  a 
purport  more  or  less  practical. 

Having  thus  given  priority  to  stories  having  some  special 
interest  or  novelty  belonging  to  our  times,  we  may  more  briefly 
notice  a  few  specimens  of  historical  romances.  The  author  who 
first  demands  our  attention  in  this  department  is  IIeinrich 
Joseph  Kcenig,  a  veteran  in  fictitious  literature,  who  died  in 
18(39  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-nine  yeara.  Like  Tieck,  Krenig 
introduces  in  one  of  his  romances  our  poet  Shakspere.  Other  stories, 
including  Auch  eine  Jugend,  which  is  autobiographical.  Die  hohe 
Brant  (a  tale  of  the  French  Revolution),  and  *  The  Waldenses,'  are 
partly  founded  on  the  recollections  of  the  writer's  long  life,  and  are 
made  vehicles  for  the  expression  of  his  own  liberal  opinions  on 
religion  and  politics.  We  may  name  next  to  Kcenig,  and  as 
•writers  of  historical  romances,  Rehfues,  the  author  of  Scipio 
Cicala,  Rellstab,  who  wrote  a  romance  entitled  '1812,'  and 
Spindler,  whose  stories  once  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity. 

Another  persevering  veteran  in  writing  historical  romances  and 
other  fictions  was  G.  W.  Harijs^g,  born  in  1798,  who,  as  an 
author,  assumed  the  name  Wilibald  Alexis,  and  produced  (in 
1822)  Waladmor,  an  imitation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  manner.  It 
was  well  received,  and  was  soon  followed  by  other  romances.  In 
1852  the  author  published  a  story  with  the  odd  title,  'To  be 
quiet  is  the  first  Duty  of  a  Citizen.'  Haring  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  Das  neue  Pitaval,  a  voluminous  and  well-known  collec- 
tion of  criminal  histories  and  remarkable  trials. 

Levin  ScniJCKiNG,  a  Westphalian,  who  has  been  successful  u 
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a  writer  of  historical  romances,  excels  in  the  narration  of  details, 
and  gives  a  local  colouring'  and  interest  to  his  stories.  Schlosa 
Do7-neyge  is  one  of  his  hest  productions.  His  wife,  well  known 
by  her  maiden  name,  Ltjise  von  Gall,  wrote  Gegen  den  Strom, 
and  Frauennovellen — the  latter  including  several  pleasing  stories 
of  domestic  interest. 

To  return  to  historical  romances — two  or  three  recent  authors 
have  treated  mediaeval  history  in  a  style  more  realistic  than  that 
of  the  Romantic  School.  Among  the  few  writers  who  have 
studied  facts  before  writing  fictions,  Fkanz  Trautmann  (born  in 
1810)  should  be  named.  In  his  story  of  Eppelein  von  Geilingen, 
an  aristocratic  '  Rob  Roy  *  who  *  lived  by  the  saddle ' — in  other 
words,  by  plunder  and  murder — there  are  passages  of  quaint 
humour  that  might  hardly  be  expected  in  a  romance  well  founded 
on  grim  realities.  Similar  realistic  traits  are  found  in  the  same 
writer's  '  Adventures  of  Duke  Christopher  of  Bavaria,*  especially 
in  its  best  episode,  '  The  Story  of  the  Clerk  at  the  Seldeuthal 
Convent.' 

Proofs  of  careful  studies  of  old  times  are  also  found  in  a  singular 
story,  entitled  *  Maria  Schweidler,  or  the  Amber  Witch,'  which 
was  written  by  Wilhelm  Meinhold.  Having  carefully  studied 
the  processes  of  trials  for  supposed  witchcraft,  which  were  the 
disgrace  of  German  civilisation  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
Meinhold  wrote  his  story,  and  published  it  as  a  true  narrative, 
founded  on  a  document  preserved  in  an  old  church.  And  such 
was  the  accuracy  of  its  descriptions  of  costume,  manners,  and 
language,  that  it  was  received  by  many  as  authentic  history. 
Though  the  true  origin  of  the  tale  is  now  discovered,  it  may  still 
be  read  with  interest,  as  it  gives  a  faithful  account  of  a  supersti- 
tion to  which  many  hundred  of  lives  were  sacrificed.  Meinhold 
wrote  another  tale  of  the  same  character,  entitled  *  Sidonia  von 
Bork,  the  Convent  "Witch  ; '  but  it  is  an  inferior  production.  It 
is  said  that  the  author's  aim  in  writing  these  *  cunningly  deA^sed 
fables'  was  to  test  the  sagacity  of  negative  Biblical  critics,  who 
had  rejected  many  narratives  formerly  accepted  as  authentic 
history.  Passing  over  several  inferior  works  of  fiction  founded 
on  mediaeval  history  and  tradition,  we  must,  at  least,  name 
Ekkehard,  a  tale  of  the  tenth  century,  by  Joseph  Victob 
ScHETFEL,  well  known  as  the  writer  of  a  series  of  humorous 
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poems,  entitled   'Gaudeamus,'   and   of   a  vigorous  epic,   'The 
Trumpeter  of  Sakkingen.' 

While  so  many  writers  have  chosen  in  prose-fiction  the  diffuse 
form  of  the  romance,  embracing  often  the  -whole  story  of  a  life- 
time, others  have  frequently  confined  themselves  within  the 
proper  limits  of  the  old  Italian  novel.  Among  these  latter 
writers,  Alexander  Fkeiheer  von  Ungern-Sternberg  (1806- 
68)  has  been  especially  commended  for  the  versatility  displayed 
in  his  novels  and  short  stories,  which  inclnde  'Eduard,'  *  Lessing,' 
and  'Jena  and  Leipzig.'  Adveree  critics  accuse  Sternberg  of 
pliability  in  following  the  changeful  literary  fashions  of  his  time, 
and  others  censure  severely,  but  not  without  reason,  the  tendency 
of  several  of  his  more  frivolous  fictions.  *  Diana '  has  been  com- 
mended as  the  author's  most  interesting  romance.  The  best 
apology  made  for  Sternberg's  frivolous  stories  (which  may  be  left 
unnamed)  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  were  severely  condemned 
by  the  writer's  better  judgment.  / 

Paul  Hetse,  already  named  as  a  writer  of  epic  poetry,  has/ 
gained  high  commendation  by  the  neat  construction  and  the 
elegant  style  of  his  novels.  He  is  one  of  the  few  modern  German 
writers  who  artistically  keep  the  novel  within  its  own  proper 
limits,  as  distinct  from  the  wider  boundary-line  of  the  romance. 
La  Rabhutta  may  be  named  as  one  of  his  best  works  in  prose- 
fiction.  Am  Tibenifer,  Da9  Mddchen  von  Treppi,  and  Andrea 
Delfin,  are  praised  for  their  ingenious  construction  and  graphic 
power.  In  other  stories,  as  in  Die  Blinden,  the  writer's  selection 
of  subjects  is  less  commendable  than  his  graceful  and  lively  style 
of  narration. 

Several  writers  of  fiction,  whose  merits  may  be  equal  to  those 
of  some  of  the  authors  who  have  already  been  named  must,  for 
want  of  space,  be  left  unnoticed.  One  eccentric  writer,  lately 
deceased,  Bogumil  Goltz,  the  author  of  numerous  short  stories, 
sketches  of  character,  lectures  and  essays,  should  be  named  as  a 
genial  and  original  observer  of  human  life.  His  writings  are 
often  defective  with  regard  to  form  and  good  taste,  but  combine 
the  realism  of  the  present  time  with  an  imaginative  dreamery 
and  poetry  that  often  remind  us  of  Jean  Paul.  The  greatest 
successes  of  Goltz  are  seen  in  some  of  his  sketches  of  women. 
He  loves  to  satirise  them,  but  has  no  bad  meaning. 

We  have  next  to  name  several  ladies  who  have  gained  reputft- 
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tion  fls  writera  of  novels  and  romances  that  have  enjoyed  a 
considerable  popularity.  Atjguste  von  Paalzow  (1768-18i7), 
a  lady  who  was  one  of  Wilhelni  von  Humboldt's  friends,  wrote 
'  Godwie  Castle,'  and  several  other  historical  romances,  of  which 
two  of  the  best  are  'St.  Roche  '  and  '  Thomas  Thyrnau.'  Their 
tone  is  generally  aristocratic,  but  mostly  in  the  aesthetic  sense  of 
the  word.  The  authoress  had  delight  in  describing  the  life  of 
the  nobility,  because  she  loved  refinement  of  manners. 

Ida  Geafin  von  Hahn-Hahn  (born  in  1805)  was  the  daughter 
of  an  eccentric  nobleman  holding  estates  in  Mecljlenburg- 
Schwerin,  Her  earlier  writings — Faustine,  Sigismund  Forster, 
and  Cecil — described  a  life  of  ambition  and  unrest  in  aristoci'atic 
society  ;  but  after  1852,  when  the  Countess  retired  to  a  convent, 
she  repented  of  all  her  literary  errors  and  sins,  and  wrote  '  From 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem,'  and  '  Out  of  Jerusalem,'  in  which  she 
endeavoured  to  describe  the  motives  that  had  led  to  her  change  of 
confession. 

The  novels  written  by  Fanny  Lewald,  by  birth  an  Israelite, 
include  'Clementine,'  'A  Life- Question,'  and  'Prince  Louis 
Ferdinand' — all  noticeable  for  their  reflective  character  and 
practical  social  tendency.  The  authoress  has  been  successful  as  a 
writer  of  books  of  travels. 

Ida  von  Duringsfeld,  already  named  as  a  writer  of  verse,  is 
also  known  as  the  author  of  Schloss  Goczyn  and  other  romances, 
including  '  Margaret  of  Valois  and  her  Time,'  but  these  fictions 
have  been  less  successful  than  the  author's  lyrical  poems. 

Among  several  German  ladies  who  have  written  fictions  in 
favour  of  their  own  '  emancipation,'  Ltjise  Aston  may  be  named 
as  one  chief  representative,  while  Ltjise  Otto  deserves  mention 
as  a  more  moderate  successor  in  advocating  the  same  principle, 
which  was  also  maintained,  at  least  in  their  earlier  fictions,  by 
Amely  Bolte  and  .Julie  Burow.  The  new  doctrine  was  as- 
serted in  its  extreme  form  in  the  earlier  of  the  romances  written 
by  Ltjise  Muhlbach  (by  marriage  Clara  Mundt),  the  authoress 
of  a  long  series  of  historical  romances,  in  which  fiction  is  made 
predominant  over  facts. 

Other  ladies  have  mostly  confined  their  attention  to  stories 
treating  of  the  ordinary  cares  and  interests  of  domestic  life.  In 
this  class  may  be  named  the  stories  written  by  Maria  Nathtjsius, 
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•nd  others  by  Ottilib  Wildebmuth,  author  of '  Pictures  from  • 
Home  in  Suabia.' 

In  connection  with  these  and  other  quiet  stories  of  home  life, 
should  be  noticed  a  few  specimens  from  the  extensive  library  pro- 
"vided  for  children.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  here  to  the  series 
of  sentimental  juvenile  tales  written  by  the  Catholic  author, 
Chkistoph  vo»  Sch^id  ;  to  the  well-known  legends  and  fairy- 
tales collected  and  edited  by  the  Brothers  Gbixm  ;  to  the  fabler 
cleverly  illustrated  by  Otto  Speckter  ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  long 
series  of  stories  for  children  written  by  GitstavNiekitz. 

During  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  authors  of  lyrical  poetry 
and  of  prose-fiction  have  been  sufficiently  prolific,  but  they  have 
hardly  refuted  the  assertion  of  Gervinus— that  the  vocation  of  our 
times  is  practical  and  not  poetical.  There  b  no  want  of  talent 
among  the  young  men  of  the  Xew  Empire,  but  the  greatest  minds, 
though  they  may  derive  their  impulses  frt>m  Heaven  itself,  must 
be  limited  by  the  age  in  which  they  live.  Poetry,  like  every 
other  product  of  the  mind,  has  its  own  natural  history,  and,  with 
regard  to  power  and  success  in  its  expression,  is  dependent  upon 
time,  place,  and  circumstances.  There  b  a  point  at  which  it 
becomes  impossible  to  row  upwards  against  the  stream.  The  age 
in  which  we  are  living  b  a  gigantic  age  with  respect  to  material 
progress ;  but  our  predecessors  have  left  us  to  grapple  with  the 
hardest  problems  of  society  before  we  can  earn  for  ourselves  either 
moral  or  aesthetic  repose.  The  man  whose  life  is  well-regulated 
in  its  relations  with  nature  and  with  society,  fulfib  the  duties  of 
liie  day,  and,  in  the  evening,  may  find  solace  in  poetry,  painting, 
or  music,  or  may  retire  into  the  quietude  of  philosophy.  But  poetry 
seems  out  of  place  when  cultivated  by  the  man  who  b  vexed  by 
law-  suita,  pursued  by  hungry  relatives,  and  urged  by  the  cares  of 
providing  for  to-morrow ;  and  Society,  in  some  parts  of  our  crowded 
and  discontented  Europe,  may  now  be  fairly  represented  by  that 
unhappy  individual.  As  Mr.  Carlyle  has  so  often  said,  what  b 
wanted  now  is  *  a  non-vocal  poetry.'  We  must  have  great  things 
first  done  for  the  moral  education  of  the  people,  for  emigration, 
and  for  the  organisation  of  labour,  and  when  we  have  succeeded, 
songs  may  celebrate  our  success.  The  root  must  be  supplied  with 
nutriment,  the  stem  must  be  trained,  and  then  the  flower  of  a 
true  poetic  literature  will  bloom  out. 

FoT  lessons  as  severe  tm  these  the  poetical  men  of  the  Neir 
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Empire  are  hardly  yet  prepared.  Geibel,  Karl  Beck,  Paul  Heyse, 
Gottscball,  Hermann  Lingg,  Robert  Hamerling,  Julius  Grosse  and 
others  have  been  producing  lyrical  poetry  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  Albert  Traeger  still  flourishes  as  the  poet  of  that  very 
popular  journal  Die  Oartenlaube.  The  drama  still  remains  a 
weak  part  of  German  literature ;  but  there  is  no  decay  observable 
in  the  department  of  prose-fiction.  If  the  year  1870  produced 
little  of  poetry  that  is  worthy  of  notice,  it  is  only  one  of  many 
proofs  that  the  contest  of  that  time  was  generally  unexpected. 
Consequently,  a  song  of  no  great  merit  had  to  serve  as  the  Sturm- 
lied  of  the  time,  and  victory  was  celebrated  in  a  series  of  Sonnets 
written  by  Oscar  voif  Redwitz,  the  modern  Minnesinger.  One 
of  the  best  poems  of  that  time  was  Freiligrath's  '  Trumpet  at 
Gravelotte'  and  the  worst  was  the  very  notorious  Kutschkelied, 
which  has  been  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  modem 
Europe,  as  well  as  into  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanskrit.  Its  doggrel 
may,  howe\  er,  be  accepted  as  a  joke,  serving  to  relieve  thoughts 
and  feelings  that  were  only  too  earnest.  Some  loud  expressions 
of  triumph  have  naturally  followed  the  contest  of  1870,  and  these 
cannot  excite  either  the  surprise  or  the  anger  of  generous  foes  j  but, 
on  the  whole,  a  few  more  words  written  by  Julian  Schmidt  may 
fairly  express  the  prevalent  temper  of  thoughtful  men  in  Germany: 
'  If  it  is  a  mistake,'  says  the  author,  'to  suppose  that  we  are  now 
the  dreamers  and  idealists  described  by  Madame  de  Stael :  it  is  a 
still  greater  error  to  suppose  that  we  have  been  dazzled  by  the 
splendour  of  the  military  events  [of  1870],  and  have  become  a 
warlike  people.  We  naturally  rejoiced  in  our  successes  and,  during 
the  war,  numberless  songs  gave  expression  to  our  joy ;  but  the 
peace  put  an  end  to  that  sort  of  literature,  and  we  have  set  to 
work  in  earnest.  Our  military  enthusiasm  was  always  of  a  de- 
fensive cast — 

Lieb  Vaterland,  kannst  ruhig  sein  I 
Fest  steht  und  treu  die  Wacht  am  Rhein. 

The  song  here  referred  to — '  The  Watch  on  the  Rhine  ' — was 
accepted  as  national  by  the  German  peop'^e  and  their  armies  in 
1870,  and  it  therefore  belongs  to  history.  It  was  written,  in 
1840,  by  Max  Schneckenbttrger,  and  was  set  to  music  by  WiL« 
HELM.    Another  national  song — 
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Ko,  no  ! — they  shall  not  have  it. 
The  free,  the  German  Khine  ! 

was  written,  in  1840,  by  Nikolatjs  Becker,  and  was  set  to  music 
by  more  than  a  hundred  composers  !  One  of  the  best  selections 
from  the  martial  lyrical  poeti-y  called  forth  so  suddenly  in  1870 
was  entitled  AU-DeutscJdand. 

We  may  briefly  refer  to  a  school  of  philosophical  lyric  poetry 
represented  by  the  names  Saliet,  Meyr,  and  Ullrich,  and  a 
new  school  of  socialistic  verse-writers,  headed  by  PiJTTMANN  and 
Dboxke,  may  be  named,  but  only  as  '  a  sijrn  of  the  times.' 

'  We  love  what  is  beautiful,  but  without  vain  excess,  and 
we  study  philosophy  without  forgetting  to  master  reality.  Our 
courage  in  war  does  not  arise  from  any  dulness  in  our  appreciation 
of  the  delights  which  peace  and  culture  afford;  but,  while  we 
know  how  delightful  a  quiet  life  may  be,  we  shrink  not  from  the 
toil  and  the  danger  by  which  peace  must  be  won.'  That  is  the 
purport  of  the  description  which  Thucydides  gives  of  the  Athe- 
nian people  in  the  age  of  Pericles.  We  trust  that  some  similar 
estimate  of  national  character  may  long  remain  true  with  reference 
to  the  people  of  the  German  Empire.  With  the  expression  of  this 
confidence,  we  close  here  >ux  brief  review  of  theii  imaginativs 
literature. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

1770-1870, 

SPBCUI.  LITER  AH  RES  : — THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES — GEOGRAPHY— 
VOYAGES  ANP  TRAVELS— BIOGRAPHY — HISTORY  — NATIONAL  ECOKOMT 
AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE — EDUCATION — PHILOLOGY,  LITERARY  HISTORY 
AND   JKSTHETICS. 

A  GREAT  PAKT  of  the  strength  and  the  wealth  of  German 
Literature  lies  in  the  above-named  special  departments  which, 
nntil  recent  years,  were  hardly  noticed  in  general  literary  history. 
If  any  ten  or  a  dozen  writers  could  be  found  prepared  to  undertake 
such  a  task,  an  extensive  series  of  volumes  would  be  demanded, 
in  order  to  give  a  fair  account  of  work  done  since  1770  in  the 
Special  Literatures  above  enumerated.  All  that  can  be  done 
here  is  to  mention,  in  each  department,  two  or  three  books,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  describe,  in  a  few  pages,  the  contents  of 
a  whole  library. 

Physical  Science. — Leaving  unnoticed  many  important  works 
on  the  more  abstract  and  mathematical  sciences,  we  find,  in 
Chemistry,  several  works  of  remarkable  merit  which  may  claim  a 
place  in  general  literature  on  account  of  their  popular  and  interest- 
ing style.  Justus  Liebig  has  gained  a  wide  reputation  as  one  of 
the  most  acute  practical  chemists  of  modem  times.  His  work 
on  'Chemistry  in  its  Applications  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology,' 
and  his  *  Letters  on  Chemistry,'  have  been  widely  circulated,  and 
have  already  produced  important  practical  results.  Against  some 
of  his  theories  of  physiological  processes  objections  have  been 
raised,  especially  in  an  *  Essay  on  Physiological  Chemistry,'  by 
G.  J.  Mulder,  a  Dutch  chemist.  It  is  allowed  that  Liebig  has 
thrown  light  on  the  support  of  vital  warmth  by  carbonised  diet; 
but,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  maintained  that  the  animal  system 
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modifies  or  suspends  the  processes  of  chemistry,  as  chemistry 
modifies  the  operation  of  mechanical  laws.  But  all  this  has  been 
said,  in  effect,  by  Liebig  himself.  The  great  practical  chemist  is  no 
believer  in  materialism. 

In  the  department  of  Physiology  Bitrdach  and  the  brothers 
Tkevibanus  should  be  named  among  the  older  writers,  and  the 
names  of  Carxjs,  Vikchow,  and  Schleiden  may  be  mentioned  to 
indicate  the  progress  made  by  recent  researches.  Schodler's 
'  Book  of  Nature '  may  be  commended  as  one  of  the  mos*;  popular 
of  general  introductions  to  the  physical  sciences.  The  *  Physio- 
logical Letters  for  General  Readers  '  (1845),  by  Easl  Vogt,  may 
be  commended  as  popular  and  interesting. 

Geography. — We  can  only  name,  without  attempting  to  de- 
scribe, such  a  work  of  research  as  Karl  Ritter's  *  Geography 
in  its  Relation  with  Nature  and  with  the  History  of  Mankind.' 
As  a  more  compendious  work,  Kloden's  '  Handbook  of  Geography  * 
may  be  named  here,  and  a  few  of  the  more  popularly  written 
accounts  of  Voyages  and  Travels  may  be  noticed,  to  indicate  the 
wealth  of  German  literature  in  this  department. 

Carstex  Niebuhr,  the  father  of  the  historian  of  Rome,  dis- 
played as  a  traveller  the  enterprising  spirit  which  his  son  devoted 
to  historical  investigations.  He  published  an  interesting  nar- 
rative of  his  'Travels  in  Arabia  and  the  Surrounding  Countries' 
(1774-8),  and  later  researches  in  the  same  districts  have  confirmed 
his  statements,  George  Forster  (1754-94)  accompanied  his 
father  in  Cook's  voyage  round  the  world.  He  afterwards  resided 
in  Paris,  and  was  involved  in  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution. 
His  work,  entitled  'Views  in  Holland,  England,  and  France' 
(1792),  still  retains  its  interest,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  style 
and  its  notices  of  works  of  art. 

Powers  of  mind  that  are  rarely  united  in  one  individual  meet  in 
the  character  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  born  in  1769— an 
enterprising  traveller,  a  man  of  extensive  science,  and  a  poetic 
writer.  In  1799,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Bonpland,  he  left 
Europe  to  visit  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America.  After 
five  years  of  adventurous  researches  among  the  wonders  of  nature, 
he  i*eturned  to  Europe  in  1804,  and  prepared  for  the  press  the 
interesting  results  of  his  travels.  His  'Aspects  of  Nature*  were 
published  in  1808, '  Picturesque  Views  of  the  Cordilleras '  in  1810, 
8nd  'Travels  in  the  Equinoctial  Regions  of  America'  in  1815. 
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This  veteran  student  of  nature  produced,  in  advanced  ag3,  Lis 
remarkable  work,  '  Kosmos'  (1845-58),  containing  the  results  of  a 
long  life  of  observation  and  contemplation.  In  the  first  part  it 
gives  general  views  of  the  economy  of  nature ;  while  in  the 
second  part  we  find  speculations  regarding  the  influence  of  nature 
on  human  society  in  its  various  stages  of  culture.  In  one  passage 
the  author  suggests  that,  *  if  spacious  panoramic  buildings,  con- 
taining a  series  of  landscapes  from  various  regions  of  the  earth, 
and  various  points  of  elevation,  were  erected  in  our  cities,  aud, 
like  our  museums  and  galleries  of  paintings,  thrown  freely  open  to 
the  people,  it  would  be  a  powerful  means  of  making  the  sublime 
grandeur  of  creation  more  widely  known  and  felt.'  Humboldt's 
writings  combine  the  investigations  of  a  scientific  mind  with  the 
style  of  a  poetical  imagination.  Instead  of  attempting  to  give  in 
our  scanty  limits  any  general  estimate  of  such  a  man  as  Alexander 
voN  Humboldt,  we  may  refer  to  his  biography  produced  by  the 
combined  labour  of  ten  scientific  authors,  and  edited  by  Karl 
Bruhns.     It  was  published  in  1872. 

Philipp  Maetixis  (born  in  1794),  a  writer  on  the  scenery  ot 
South  America,  was  associated  with  a  friend,  Johann  von  Spix, 
in  the  researches  of  which  he  gave  the  results  in  his  *  Travels  in 
Brazil '  (1823-8).  The  scientific  contents  of  the  work  are  valu- 
able, and  its  graphic  descriptions  of  life  in  the  vast  forest-districts 
of  Brazil  make  it  worthy  of  being  compared  with  Humboldt's 
impressive  narration  of  his  voyages  on  the  Orinoco  and  its  tri- 
butary the  Apure.  Several  other  works  by  travellers  in  South 
America  contain  valuable  contributions  to  science.  The  *  Travels 
in  Paraguay  in  the  Years  1818-26,  by  J.  K.  Rengger,  published 
in  1835,  give  details  on  the  zoology  and  botany,  and  also  on  the 
features  of  human  society  in  that  part  of  the  New  World.  Other 
works  on  Paraguay  contain  instructive  accounts  of  the  temporary 
success  and  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  missions  established  among 
the  Indians  by  the  Jesuits.  The  'Travels  in  Chili  and  Peru,' 
and  a  '  Voyage  on  the  River  Amazon  in  the  Years  1827-32,'  by 
Eduard  PopriG,  published  in  1836,  are  chiefly  devoted  to  studies 
of  natural  science ;  but  contain  also  observations  on  the  popula- 
tions of  the  countries  described.  *  Travels  in  Peru,'  by  J.  J. 
TscnuDi,  describe  the  adventures  of  some  years  of  researches  in 
the  region  of  the  silver  mines  (where  material  wealth  and  human 
misery  are  found  together),  on  the  sides  of  the  Andes  mouDtaiu% 
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in  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Peru,  and  in  its  primeval  forests.  Tte 
various  descendants  of  Spaniards  and  Indians  are  well  described  ; 
and  the  work  may  be  commended  as  a  conscientious  and  interesting 
production.  Similar  praise  may  be  bestowed  on  '  A  Description  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico '  (1844),  by  Edttard  MiJHLENPFOKDT, 
though  the  arrangement  of  this  work  in  the  style  of  a  treatise 
destroys  narrative  interest.  It  gives  the  results  of  seven  years 
of  careful  observations  on  the  geography,  the  natural  resources, 
and  other  statistics  of  a  very  interesting  but  badly  governed 
country. 

ThQ  African  explorations  and  researches  of  Barth  and  Krapf, 
and  the  work  by  Fritsch  on  the  Ethnology  of  South  Africa  must 
be  named.  '  Travels  in  Kordofan,'  by  Ignatius  Pallme,  contain 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  interior  Africa,  and  suggest  a 
northern  route  of  exploration,  from  Egypt  through  Kordofan  and 
Darfar.  Another  African  traveller,  Heinrich  LicHTENSTEUf, 
in  his  '  Travels  in  Southern  Africa  in  the  Years  1803-6;'  gives 
valuable  notices  of  natural  history.  'Travels  in  Abyssinia,'  by 
Eduard  RIJPPKLL  (1838-40),  and  '  Travels  in  Algiers,'  by  Moritz 
Wagner  (1841),  may  be  named. 

As  indications  of  the  studies  bestowed  on  the  natural  history, 
the  ethnology,  the  languages,  and  the  mythology  of  India,  we  can 
mention  only  the  '  Indian  Antiquities,'  by  C.  Lassen  (1845), 
the  work  of  Karl  von  HiJGKL  on  *  Cashmere  and  the  Country  of 
the  Sikhs'  (1840-3),  and  'Travels  in  the  East  Indies,' by  Leo- 
pold VON  Orlich  (1845). 

The  travels  of  Adolf  Bastian  in  Eastern  Asia  may  be 
referred  to  for  information  respecting  Bouddhism.  'Fragments 
from  the  East,'  by  Jakob  Philipp  Fallmerater,  may  be  com- 
mended for  their  excellent  style  and  pleasant  humour.  One  of 
the  authoi-'s  historical  works — his  *  History  of  the  Peninsula 
Morea  during  the  Middle  Ages ' — has  attracted  attention  not  only 
by  a  clear  style,  but  also  by  its  argument  to  the  effect  that  the 
modem  Greeks  belong  to  the  Slavonic  peoples,  and  are  not  de- 
scendants from  the  ancient  Hellenes.  The  letters  from  Greece 
and  Turkey  (1824-5)  by  Prokesch-Osien  have  been  highly  com- 
mended. 

Biography. — In  this  department  Varnhagen  VON  Ense  (1785- 
1858)  deserves  to  be  first  named  among  modern  German  writeNi 
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His  biographical  works  include  memoirs  of  several  military  heroes 
— Derfilinger,Bliicher,  Seydlitz,  Winterfeldt,  Schwerin,  and  others 
— and  of  poets  and  other  literary  men.  The  author's  Memo- 
rabilia, his  diaries,  and  other  writings  and  collections  which 
were  published  after  his  decease,  contain  interesting  contri- 
butions to  the  political,  social,  and  literary  history  of  his  times. 
His  wife,  Rahel,  by  birth  an  Israelite,  was  eminent  as  one  of 
the  most  patriotic  and  benevolent  of  the  Prussian  women  who 
gave  aid  to  their  country  in  1808-13.  She  wrote  in  a  meditative 
and  aphoristic  style,  and  for  her  own  solace — not  for  fame.  Her 
friends,  who  admired  her  high  personal  qualities,  have  ei'roneously 
ascribed  to  her  aphoristic  writings  the  attractions  that  really  be- 
longed to  her  own  character. 

Geokg  Heinrich  Pertz,  the  writer  of  interesting  memoirs  of 
the  great  minister  Vom  Stein,  and  of  a  life  of  the  brave  Prussian 
general  Gneisenau,  should  at  least  be  named  here,  and  a  bio- 
graphy of  the  patriotic  bookseller  Perthes  must  be  especially 
commended.  Heinrich  Boring's  biographies  of  Klopstock, 
Voss,  Richtor,  Herder,  and  other  literary  men  ;  the  '  Life 
of  Schiller'  (1840),  by  Gustav  Schwab;  Caroline  Pichler'8 
'Autobiography,'  and  the  'Memoirs  '  of  Johanna  Schopenhauer 
may  be  mentioned  here.  The  'Autobiography'  of  Heinrich 
ZscHOKKE,  the  philanthropic  author,  contains  many  interesting 
passages.  Among  memoirs  of  literary  men  may  be  mentioned  a 
'Life  of  Leibnitz'  (1842),  by  G.  E.  Guhraiter;  the  'Life  of  the 
Philosopher  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte,'  by  his  son ;  '  Jean  Paul 
Richter's  Memoirs  and  Correspondence '  (1827-33) ;  and  the 
'Autobiography  '  of  Heinrich  StefTens,  the  novelist. 

Several  works  contain  contributions  to  ecclesiastical  history 
in  the  form  of  biography.  Neander  has  written  'Memoirs  of 
St.  Bernard  and  his  Times ; '  and  Materhofe's  *  Life  and 
Times  of  Johann  Reuchlin  'is  another  work  of  the  same  character. 
The  '  Life  of  Luther,'  by  Gtjstav  Peizer,  may  be  noticed  here. 
A  '  Memoir  of  Prince  Bismarck '  by  G.  Hesekiel,  may  be  referred 
to  as  having  gained  some  popularity. 

History. — If  we  attempted  to  give  any  fair  account  of  there- 
suits  of  German  erudition  and  labour  in  the  vast  field  of  his- 
tory, our  work  must  be  extended  to  many  volumes.  We  can 
here  mention  hardly  more  than  the  names  of  a  few  writers. 
JoHANK  MuLLER  (1752-1809),  a  native  of  Switzerland,  displayed 
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extensive  erudition  in  bis  *  Lectures  on  Universal  History,'  de- 
livered at  Geneva  in  1799,  and  published  in  1810,  During  the 
French  invasion,  Miiller  wrote  eloquent  Philippics  against  France  ; 
but  his  conduct  excited  a  general  wonder,  when,  in  1807,  he 
accepted  a  ministerial  office  under  Napoleon.  It  is  only  fair  tr 
add  that  his  repentance  was  speedy  and  bitter.  He  soon  resigned 
his  place,  and  passed  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  in  dejection 
Kakl  RoTTECK  (1775-1840)  wrote  a 'Universal  History,' in  six 
volumes  (1812-18),  which  was  extended  to  the  year  1840  by 
K.  H.  Heemes.  a  'History  of  the  World,'  by  K.  F.  Beckeb 
(1842),  may  be  commended  as  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind,  and 
K.  W.  BornoEK's  *  History  of  the  World  in  Biographical  Narra- 
tives '  (1839^4)  may  be  mentioned  as  a  work  of  considerable 
interest.  Heinrich  Dittmar's  work  on  the  same  subject  has  an 
especial  reference  to  the  progress  of  Christianity;  while  a  com- 
pendium by  Karl  Vehse  describes  chiefly  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation and  intellectual  culture.  The  writings  of  Buksen — espe- 
cially the  treatises  *  God  in  History '  and  *  Egypt's  Position  in  the 
History  of  the  World  ' — may  be  named  as  important.  A  *  History 
of  the  People  of  Israel '  by  Heinrich  Ewald  is  the  work  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Orientalists. 

Among  other  works  on  general  ancient  history,  Friedrich 
Schxosser's  'History  of  the  Ancient  World  and  its  Culture' 
(1826—34)  must  hold  a  prominent  position.  This  learned  his- 
torian has  corrected  the  arbitrary  style  of  confining  history  to 
descriptions  of  military  and  political  movements,  and  has  paid 
great  attention  to  the  literature  and  culture  of  ancient  times. 
Another  work  of  comprehensive  design  is  a  '  History  of  Civili- 
sation and  Culture' (1843-5),  by  Gustavus  Klemm.  A 'His- 
tory of  European  Civilisation '  (1833),  by  Johann  Schon,  is  a 
work  of  moderate  outlines  well  filled  up.  A  '  History  of  Trade 
and  Agriculture '  (1842-5),  by  Gustav  Gulich,  may  be  named 
as  an  extensive  work;  while  a  more  concise  book  on  the  same 
subject,  by  Wilhelm  Hoffmann,  may  be  commended  to  general 
readers.  Wilhelm  Wachsmuth  has  written  a  'History  of 
European  Morals  and  Manners  '  (in  five  volumes — 1831-9).  Ar- 
HOLD  Heerex  (1760-1842)  opened  a  new  view  of  ancient  history 
in  his  learned  work  on  the  '  Commercial  Relations  of  Antiquity' 
(1793-1805).  Tiie  extensive  collection  of  '  Histories  of  the  States 
of  Europe,'  edited  by  Heeren  and  Ukert,  may  be  named  here. 
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Turning  to  the  histories  of  particular  nations — the  *  History  oi 
Greece'  by  Curtitjs  must  be  mentioned  as  a  superior  work. 
WiLHELM  Schorn's  '  Ilistory  of  Greece '  (1833)  extends  from  the 
yEtolian  and  Achaian  Treaty  to  the  Fall  of  Corinth ;  Kael  Lach- 
mann's  work  (1839)  describes  the  events  between  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnepian  War  and  the  era  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
JoHANN  Droysen  has  written  the  life  of  Alexander. 

In  Roman  history,  Barthold  Niebtthr,  born  at  Copenhagen 
in  1776,  was  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  research,  by  which 
fictions  mingled  with  the  early  history  of  Rome  were  ex- 
ploded. Niubuhr  made  great  preparations  for  his  work,  and 
took  good  care  not  to  dissipate  his  powers  by  appearing  too  soon 
as  an  author.  During  his  youth  he  visited  London  and  Edin- 
burgh. In  the  latter  city  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Scott 
family,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  he  mentioned,  with  an  expression 
of  pity,  '  the  eldest  son,  dull  in  appearance  and  intellect.'  This 
'  dull  boy '  was  afterwards  the  celebrated  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Isiebuhr  was  employed  in  several  political  offices  until  1823, 
when  he  retired  to  Bonn,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of 
arranging  the  copious  materials  of  his  Roman  history.  The 
French  Revolution  of  July  1830  had  such  an  effect  on  the  mind 
of  Niebuhr,  that  it  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Bonn, 
January  2,  1831. 

WiLHELM  Drumann  produced  a  *  History  of  Rome  in  its 
Transition  from  a  Republican  to  a  Monarchical  Government 
(1834-44),  containing  the  results  of  very  extensive  reading,  and 
describing  especially  the  degeneracy  of  the  Romans  during  the 
times  of  Pompey,  Ceesar,  and  Cicero.  By  a  careful  examination 
of  the  letters  and  other  writings  of  Tully,  Drumann  represented 
the  character  of  the  great  orator  in  an  unfavourable  light,  and 
professed  to  have  convicted  him  of  certain  falsehoods.  Drumann 
urged  his  arguments  against  Cicero  as  zealously  as  if  he,  the 
historian,  had  personally  suffered  by  the  said  falsehoods.  Fried- 
rich  KoRTiJM's  *  Roman  History'  (1843)  is  written  in  a  clearer 
style ;  while  the  work  of  P.  Kobbe  on  the  same  subjeQt  is  re- 
markable for  the  boldness  with  which  it  attacks  some  of  the  posi- 
tions of  Niebuhr.  A  '  Roman  History '  by  Wilhelm  Ihne  is 
popularly  written.  Schwegler's  '  Early  Roman  History'  is  un- 
fortunately a  fragment.  Of  the  erudition  and  other  merits  of 
Bucli  a  work  as  the  '  Roman  History '   by  Theodoe  Mommsew 
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(bom  in  1817)  we  can  say  only,  that  they  are  generally  admitted 
by  critics  whose  own  learning  is  considerable.  The  writer's 
knowledge  of  Roman  law?,  inscriptiono,  and  other  antiquities  is 
most  extensive,  and  the  results  of  his  diligent  researches  ai-e  given 
in  a  lively,  modernising  style  that  makes  them  attractive.  His 
character  of  Julius  Caesar  may  be  referred  to  as  an  example  of 
his  skill  in  giving  antique  traits  in  a  modern  style.  Mommsen  is 
not  a  purist  in  writing  German.  In  leaving  the  extensive  but 
well-tiUed  department  of  ancient  history,  we  must  not  forget  to 
name,  as  one  of  the  most  readable  books  on  the  subject,  *  A  His- 
tory of  Antiquity '  by  Max  Dtjncker. 

Mediaeval  History  may  be  represented  by  the  great  work 
Mimumenta  Germanue  Historica,  edited  by  G.  H.  Pertz.  A 
•  Manual  of  the  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  by  Heinrich  Leo, 
deserves  high  praise  in  this  department.  Leo  has  also  written 
a  *  History  of  the  Italian  Cities  *  (1829),  and  other  historical 
works.  His  earlier  writings  betrayed  a  tendency  to  extreme 
scepticism,  but  this  was  corrected  in  his  later  productions.  Fried- 
rich  KoRiiJM's  'History  of  the  Middle  Ages'  (183G)  is  dis- 
tinguished by  notices  of  the  development  of  civil  liberty.  The 
work  of  Friedrich  Rehm  on  the  same  subject,  published  between 
1820  and  1839,  may  be  viewed  as  a  magazine  of  raw  materials, 
and  the  same  criticism  may  be  applied  to  HiJLLMAlfN's  '  Cities  of 
the  Middle  Ages '  (1825-9),  though  this  work  opens  some  new 
views,  and  is  full  of  information.  *  A  History  of  the  Crusades,* 
by  Friedrich  Wilken,  which  was  published  between  1808  and 
1832,  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  great  magazines  of  historical 
facts,  which  may  be  advantageously  consulted  by  scholars,  while 
it  does  not  deserve  a  place  among  well-written  books. 

The  historical  writings  of  Leopold  Rankb  are  remarkable  for 
both  their  intrinsic  value  and  their  artistic  construction.  '  The 
History  of  the  Papacy  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen- 
turies '  (1834)  is  generally  esteemed  as  an  excellent  work ;  but 
Roman  Catholic  critics  have  raised  objections  against  some  of  its 
statements.  Friedrich  Ratjmer,  born  in  1781,  was  an  accom- 
plished historian,  and  wrote  in  an  interesting  style.  His  '  His- 
tory of  Europe  from  the  Close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  '  is  marked 
by  the  conciliatory  style  in  which  it  describes  the  contentions 
of  various  religious  and  political  parties.  A  '  History  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  Dynasty'   (1824),  by  the   same   writer,  deserves 
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pmse  for  its  interesting  narrative  of  tlie  events  of  a  romantic 
period.  Another  valuable  contribution  to  mediaeval  history  ia 
found  in  the  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Kaiserzeit  (a  '  History  of 
the  German  Imperial  Time'),  by  Wilhelk  von  Giesebrecht. 
The  works  of  the  learned  Orientalist  Joseph  von  Hammer-Pttrq- 
STALL,  born  in  1774,  are  valuable,  as  they  give»the  results  of  exten- 
sive reading  of  Oriental  manuscripts.  The  '  History  of  the  Caliphs,' 
and  a  'Life  of  Mohammed,'  by  G.  Weil,  may  also  be  mentioned 
■with  commendation  as  works  of  original  research. 

A  'History  of  Friedrich  IV.  and  his  son  Maximilian,'  by 
Joseph  Chmel  (1840),  Hagen's  '  Spirit  of  the  Reformation  * 
(1841-4),  and  the  writings  of  Oechsle,  Ben  sen,  and  Zimmer- 
MANN,  on  the '  Peasants'  War,'  supply  useful  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  movements  connected  with  the  Reformation.  'The 
History  of  Austria'  (1834^-42),  by  Johann  von  Mailath,  is 
characterised  by  Austrian  and  Roman  Catholic  tendencies  in 
politics  and  religion.  A  '  History  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  and  his 
Contemporaries,'  written  by  Friedrich  von  Hurter,  an  Ultra- 
montane Catholic,  is  generally  accepted  as  a  work  of  high  merits, 
though  Protestants  have  questioned  the  author's  impartiality.  For 
accounts  of  modern  Prussia,  we  must  again  refer  to  the  writings 
of  Friedrich  Schlosser,  especially  to  his  'History  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.'  As  a  specimen  of  the 
fairness  and  caution  of  this  historian,  we  may  refer  to  his  summary 
of  the  character  of  Frederick  William  I.  of  Prussia.  Wachsmuth, 
Spittler,  Heeren,  Schlosser,  Gagern,  and  Hausser  may  be 
mentioned  among  the  best  writers  on  the  period  extending  from 
the  Reformation  to  our  times.  Spittler's  *  History  of  European 
States'  (third  edition,  1823)  deserves  especial  notice  as  a  useful 
work.  A  '  History  of  the  German  People '  (1825),  by  Wolfgang 
Menzel,  is  one  of  the  most  readable  books  on  the  subject.  It 
has  been  correctly  said  that  'Menzel  writes  like  an  Englishman.' 
A  '  History  of  the  German  People,'  by  Friedrich  Kohlrattsch, 
has  passed  through  several  editions,  and  may  be  described  as 
suitable  to  young  readers.  Johann  von  Arghenholtz  (1745- 
1812),  a  military  man,  who  was  engaged  in  the  '  Seven  Years* 
War,'  wrote  a  history  of  that  struggle,  which  was  published  in 
1788,  and  was  remarkably  successful.  Among  i)ther  works  oo 
special  periods  in  German  history  a  'History  of  the  German 
War  ol  Liberation,'  by  Heinrich  L,  Beitzke,  must  not  be  for- 
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gotten.  The  author,  a  major  in  the  Prussian  army,  died,  deeply 
lamented,  in  1867.  His  book  is  written  in  a  thoroughly  populai 
tone.  The  unstudied  but  eloquent  passage,  giving  an  account 
of  the  rising  of  the  people,  and  beginning  with  Korner's  words — 
'The  People  rose,  the  Storm  broke  loose  ! ' — can  hardly  now  be 
read  without  martial  enthusiasm. 

The  worka  of  Patjli,  Lappewbekg,  and  Dahlmann,  on  English 
History,  Fischel's  work  on  'The  Brtish  Constitution,'  a  'History 
of  the  Last  Twenty-Five  Years'  (1815-40)  by  Karl  H.  Rebmes, 
and  .  a  work  of  which  the  outlines  are  exceedingly  wide — 
Grtmdsteine  etner  AUgemeinen  Cvdturgesc.hichte  der  Keuesten  Zeit, 
von  J.  J.  HoNEGGEK — may  be  mentioned.  The  last-named  work 
is  intended  to  give  a  ground-plan  for  a  history  of  modern  culture 
from  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.  to  the  present,  and  the  author's  plan 
includes  reviews  of  politics,  social  movements,  technical  and 
scientific  progress,  developments  of  new  systems  of  philosophy, 
critical  notices  of  productions  of  art  in  painting,  sculpture,  and 
music,  and  reviews  of  German,  French,  English,  and  Italian 
Literature.  When  these  outlines  have  to  be  filled  up,  Briareus 
might  be  engaged  as  editor.  Rttter's  *  History  of  Philosophy,' 
Stockl's  '  History  of  Mediaeval  Philosophy,'  and  the  contributions 
of  Karl  Michelet  and  Kuko  Fischer  to  the  history  of  modern 
systems  of  philosophy  must  be  named  as  important  works. 

Politics  and  National  Econoyny. — Among  important  political  and 
statistical  works  may  be  noticed: — The  'Political  Cyclopaedia' 
(1846 — ),  edited  by  Karl  von  Rotteck  and  Theodor  Welckeb; 
the 'German  Political  and  Legal  History,' by  Karl  Friedbich 
Eichorn,  which  was  first  published  in  1808 ;  the  '  Results  of  the 
History  of  Morals,'  by  H.  L.  voK  Gasern  (1835-7),  which 
contains  comparative  estimates  of  the  influences  of  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy.  The  '  Rights  of  the  German  People,' 
by  WiRTH,  may  be  noticed  as  a  declaration  of  republican  principles, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  '  Seventeen  Parliamentary  Speeches,* 
by  Julius  Stahx,  may  fairly  represent  the  views  of  a  Prussian 
Conservative.  The  '  Histoiy  of  Jjegislation  and  Politics  from  the 
Sixteenth  Century  to  the  Present,'  by  Johann  Caspar  Blfntschli, 
the  '  Studies  of  Culture  in  Three  Centuries,'  by  Wilhelm  H. 
RiEHL,  and  Heinrich  von  Steel's  '  History  of  the  Revolutionary 
Time  1789-95,'  belong  to  the  class  of  important  recent  historical 
writings.     The  last-named  work  throws   a  new  light  on  the 
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French  llevolution.  Another  important  work  connected  with  that 
catastrophe  is  Stein's  'Socialism  and  Communism  in  France.' 

The  works  of  Roscher  anu  Schaffle  should  be  named  as  valu* 
ahle  contributions  to  the  science  of  national  economy.  In  this  class 
of  books  the  crude  theory  of  Lassalle  and  the  sober,  economic 
plans  of  Schulze-Delitzsch  may  be  briefly  noticed,  and  the 
book  on  *  Capital '  by  Karl  Marx,  the  leader  of  the  extreme 
German  Socialists,  may  be  named.  It  may  be  stated,  that 
several  works  lately  published  show  a  want  of  faith  in  Adam 
Smith's  old  theory,  and  also  a  contempt  of  the  optimistic  doc- 
trines preached  by  that  hopeful  American  author,  Henry  Carey. 

The  persevering  efforts  of  Schulze-Uelitzsch  to  develope  in 
several  parts  of  Germany  the  advantages  of  association,  have 
proved  beneficial  rather  to  the  lower  middle  than  to  the  working 
classes.  '  Let  us  have  unrestricted  competition  in  buying  and 
selling  commodities,'  said  Schulze,  *  and  with  the  aid  of  people's 
banks  to  help  the  poor  to  obtain  credit  and  extend  their  industry, 
the  whole  problem  of  the  best  possible  national  economy  will  be 
solved.'  This  was  his  doctrine.  To  exhibit  it  in  piactice,  he 
assisted  greatly  in  founding  people's  banks,  or  mutual  loan 
societies.  Their  success  was  considerable.  The  opponents  of 
Schulze  do  not  call  in  question  the  good  effect  of  his  measures, 
but  rather  the  doctrine  implied  in  his  writings,  that  such  mejisures 
are  sufficient.  His  societies  for  the  aid  of  small  capitalists,  it  is 
said,  can  afford  no  very  important  or  permanent  relief,  while  the 
main  tendency  of  our  times  is  to  reduce  this  class  to  the  level  of 
the  working  classes.  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  the  chief  of  the 
opponents  referred  to,  founded,  in  1863,  a  'Universal  German 
Workmen's  Union.'  His  plans  were  both  political  and  industrial. 
He  would  give  universal  suffrage  to  the  people  to  enable  the 
working-classes  to  carry  his  scheme  into  effect,  and  then  would 
institute  productive  co-operative  societies  which  '  should  be  sup- 
ported and  warranted  by  the  State.'  The  formidable  objections 
to  such  a  plan  are  obvious.  The  State  guarantee,  if  it  could  be 
graiited,  must  deprive  the  institution  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
success — self-help  and  responsibility — and,  moreover,  the  State 
would  be  unable  to  provide  the  enormous  capital  required  by  such 
undertakings. 

One  of  the  earliest  experiments  in  productive  co-operation  was 
made  by  Johann  Heinrich  von  Thunen  on  his  estate  at  Tellow, 
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in  Mecilenburg,  in  1848.  He  was  a  member  of  an  old  aristo- 
cratic family,  and  was  distinguished  both  for  noble  personal 
characteristics  and  for  his  plans  for  the  elevation  of  the  lower 
classes.  In  his  native  State  the  common  rule  prevailed  of  paying 
to  the  agricultural  labourer  no  more  than  the  traditional  wages 
judged  necessary  for  his  bare  maintenance.  Von  Thiinen  argued 
that  this  tended  to  make  the  peasant  work  with  the  temper  of  a. 
serf,  indifferent  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  estate.  *  Better,' 
said  he,  *  to  pay  higher  wages  for  superior  labour ;  to  make  the 
labourer's  earnings  rise  in  something  like  the  ratio  of  interest  on 
capital,  and  so  to  unite  the  interests  of  the  employer  and  the 
employed.  Von  Thiinen  tried  his  own  plan  on  his  own  estate 
before  he  recommended  it  to  other  landlords,  and  the  results 
were  satisfactory  in  a  moral  as  well  as  in  an  economical  point  of 
view. 

As  one  among  several  books  recently  published  on  the  relations 
of  capital  and  labour,  we  may  name  a  history  of  'Workmen's 
Guilds,'  written  by  Ltrjo  Brektano,  who  has  studied  the  his- 
tory of  English  trade-unions.  He  writes  without  respect  of 
the  economic  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith's  school,  which  he  calls 
*  abstract,'  while  he  speaks  of  his  own  doctrine  as  *  realistic'  He 
leaves  unnoticed  hardly  any  part  of  the  policy  of  trade-unions. 
Without  such  coalitions,  he  maintains  that  workmen  could  not 
have  gained  the  power  of  waiting  for  any  rise  in  the  market,  and 
therefore  the  union  may  be  defended  on  economic  grounds. 
Adam  Smith,  it  is  said,  wrote  theoretically,  and  on  the  supposition 
that  working  men  were  all  equal,  all  clever,  and  all  Scotchmen. 
To  pass  over  many  other  points  on  which  Dr.  Brentano  differs 
from  *  abstract '  economists,  he  opposes,  not  only  the  old,  but  also 
what  he  calls  the  new  wages'  fund  theory,  and  he  asserts  that 
wages  have  been  raised  by  unions  and  strikes,  w'.thout  the  results 
foreboded  by  economists,  and  also  without  drivi/ig  trade  abroad. 

In  the  section  of  his  treatise  given  to  a  no'ice  of  Malthusian 
doctrine,  Dr.  Brentano  argues  that  if  that  doctrine  is  ever  to  be 
generally  accepted,  it  must  be  by  the  members  of  unions  or  socie- 
ties maintained  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes. 

JEducatiun. — To  tell  all  the  story  of  modern  improvements 
made  in  the  education  of  the  people  of  Prussia  and  other  States 
of  the  Empire,  would  demand  that  we  should  travel  back  as  far  as 
the  times  of  Herder,  Basedow,  and  PestalozaL    *  Youth,  be  warned 
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and  instructed  by  our  errors !  The  times  in  which  you  -will 
probably  live  will  require  something  more  than  merely  nominal 
learning.  Men  will  be  wanted ;  men  of  true  insight  and  sound 
understanding ;  scholars  acquainted  not  only  with  books,  but  also 
with  nature,  the  world,  and  the  circumstances  and  necessities  of 
society.  The  days  when  Virgilian  pastorals  or  Anacreontic  odes 
were  accepted  as  proofs  of  consummate  education  have  passed 
away.'  .  .  .  That  warning  and  prophecy  was,  long  ago,  written 
by  Herder,  and  the  advice  which  he  gave  to  the  young  men 
living  in  his  own  times  is  now  generally  appreciated. 

In  Germany,  formerly  regarded  as  the  home  of  abstruse  studies, 
several  modern  writers  have  zealously  contended  in  favour  of  a 
practical  education  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  actual 
life.  JoHANN  Heineich  Pkstalozzi  (1745-1827)  applied  to  the 
education  of  the  poor  the  principles  found  in  our  quotation  from 
Herder.  The  writings  of  Rousseau  first  directed  the  attention  of 
Pestalozzi  to  the  necessity  of  an  improved  method  of  education. 
He  did  not  rest  long  in  theories,  but  proceeded  to  make  an 
experiment  in  education,  by  taking  the  children  of  vagrants  into 
his  house.  The  results  of  the  physical  and  mental  discipline 
exercised  on  these  unpromising  pupils  were  so  far  encouraging, 
that  Pestalozzi  extended  his  educational  institution  in  1781 ;  but 
the  failure  of  his  funds  compelled  him  to  abandon  it  in  1797. 
His  chief  maxim  was,  that  a  true  education  must  include  a 
training  of  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental  and  moral  powers, 
with  a  constant  reference  to  the  real  circumstances  of  life.  He 
says,  with  especial  regard  to  the  training  of  the  children  of  the 
poor : — '  These  children  have  no  earthly  possessions.  Their  own 
faculties  of  body  and  mind  are  their  sole  property,  and  the  only 
support  of  their  future  existence  and  welfare.  These  powers, 
therefore,  should  be  well  developed.  Our  pupils  must  be  trained 
in  early  life  to  find  delight  in  the  exercise  of  those  faculties  on 
which  their  own  welfare  and  that  of  society  depends.  Word- 
knowledge  has  no  value  for  them,  unless  it  is  united  with  their 
duties  and  interests.  The  cultivation  of  the  mind,  therefore, 
must  not  withdraw  attention  from  bodily  labour.  The  heart 
must  be  trained  to  acquiesce  in  the  necessities  of  real  life,  and  to 
inspire  the  labour  of  the  hands  with  noble  motives.  Discipline, 
»tudy,  and  manual  industry  must  be  united.' 

Pestalozzi  was  not  a  good,  practical  schoolmaster  j   but  his 
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name  must  be  always  mentioned  with  respect,  if  only  for  his  one 
great  principle — that  education  should  include  far  more  than  the 
culture  of  the  intellect 

Soon  after  the  decease  of  Pestalozzi,  Feiedrich  Jahn  (1778) 
became  noted  for  his  zealous  endeavours  to  promote  healthful 
physical  education  in  all  classes  of  society.  The  arguments  of  Jahn 
deserve  general  attention,  and  we  may  extend  this  remark  tc 
another  writer  on  the  same  subject,  Feiedrich  Kltthpp  (1790). 
When  Thiersch,  the  classical  scholar,  produced  a  work  on  *  Edu- 
cation according  to  the  Principles  of  True  Humanity,'  Klumpp 
replied  to  it  in  a  book  contending  f?r  physical  training,  which  he 
opposed  to  the  system  that  he  styled  '  hyper-classical '  of  education. 
He  afterwards  moderated  some  opinions,  and  advocated  a  union 
of  classical  and  physical  exercises  in  all  schools  and  universities. 
The  writings  and  lectures  of  Jahn  and  Klumpp  had  considerable 
influence  in  extending  wholesome  views  of  the  objects  of  educa- 
tion. Karl  von  Raumee  (1783),  a  writer  in  several  departments 
of  literature,  produced  a  *  History  of  the  Science  of  Education ' 
(1843-6).  In  the  following  passage  he  adopts  Herder's  prin- 
ciples : — 

'Practical  life  now  enforces  its  claims  on  the  attention  of  men 
of  learning.  Men  who  leave  our  universities,  and  enter  into 
actual  life  as  doctors,  or  preachers,  or  local  authorities,  find  a 
necessity  of  opening  their  eyes  to  present  realities,  and  adapting 
themselves  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people.  Our  literary  men 
have  long  neglected  to  cultivate  the  powers  which  practical 
life  urgently  demands;  but  lately  there  have  been  signs  of  an 
approaching  union  between  learning  and  life.  Even  our  mechanics 
have  made  some  advances  in  intellectual  culture,  and  we  may 
now  hope  that  the  two  extremes  of  education  which  we  have 
described  may  be  brought  into  a  reasonable  intercourse  vrith  each 
other.' 

Among  all  the  followers  of  Pestalozzi  hardly  any  name  is  more 
prominent  than  that  of  Feiedrich  Adolf  DiEsxERWEe,  the 
zealous  advocate  of  a  free  secular  system  of  education.  One  of 
the  great  controversies  by  which  the  repose  of  the  German 
Empire  is  now  threatened  arises  from  the  claim  of  Rome  to 
exercise  a  supreme  authority  over  the  education  of  the  people. 

Philology. — It  Ls  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  under  this 
heading  we  attempt  to  give  nothing  more  than  initiatory  outr- 
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lines  for  the  use  of  y")ung  readers.  The  claims  of  such  scholars 
as  BoECKH  and  Hermann  cannot  be  estimated  here.  Their  works 
are  too  comprehensive  to  be  fairly  described,  and  too  numerons 
to  be  mentioned  severally.  The  characteristics  of  many  learned 
■works  in  this  depai'tment  may  be  indicated  by  a  passage  in  the 
'Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Antiquity'  (1807),  by  Fkiedrich  A. 
Wolf  (1759-1824),  one  of  the  greatest  philologists  of  his  time. 
He  says: — 'Our  object  in  the  study  of  antiquity  should  be  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  men  as  they  existed  in  ancient  times.  This 
knowledge  must  be  founded  on  our  study  of  literary  and  other 
remains  of  antiquity  ;  and  from  this  study  we  must  induce  general 
observations  on  the  organic  development  and  the  importance  of 
ancient  national  culture.'  This  definition  of  philology  opens  a 
most  spacious  field  of  inquiry.  Classical  erudition  is  thus  con- 
nected with  researches  respecting  not  only  the  languages,  but 
also  the  religion,  philosophy,  social  economy,  and  arts  and  sciences 
of  ancient  nations.  GEORe  F,  Creuzkr,  one  of  many  scholars 
who  adopted  Wolfs  definition,  wrote  a  remarkable  book  on  the 
*  Symbolism  and  Mythology  of  the  Ancients,  especially  the  Greeks ' 
(1810).  Karl  Ottfried  Muller  (1797-1840)  must  be  men- 
tioned as  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  the  author  of  a 'History 
of  Grecian  Literature  to  the  Time  of  Alexander  the  Great' 
(1841),  which  was  left  incomplete.  Another  work  by  the  same 
writer,  a  'Manual  of  Grecian  Art  and  Archaeology,'  deserves 
commendation.  Amojig  many  works  recommended  to  cla^isical 
students,  we  may  mention  the  writings  of  Friebrich  Welcker 
on  the  *  Tragedies  of  ^Eschylus ; '  the  '  Real  Encyclopaedia  of 
Classical  Antiquities,'  edited  by  Pauly,  Walz,  and  Teuffel 
(1841-6)  ;  and  the  '  Life  and  Works  of  Sophocles,'  by  Adolphus 
Scholl  (1842).  Works  which  may  be  recommended  to  the  general 
reader  include  'Hellas  and  Rome,'  by  K.  F.  Borberg  (1841-4), 
'Grecian  Antiquities,' by  Wiluelm.  Wachsmcth  (1843-6),  and 
s  '  History  of  Roman  Literature,'  by  J.  C.  F.  Bahr  (1845). 
The  'Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Armenian, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic  Languages,'  by  Franz  Bopp,  may  re- 
present a  series  of  works  that,  during  recent  years,  have  made  a 
revolution  in  the  study  of  comparative  philology.  We  may 
refer  here  to  the  '  Etymological  Researches  '  of  G.  A.  F.  Pott. 

The  world  is  indebted  to  the  antique  classic  studies  of  German 
scholars.     Into  the  obscurities  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
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they  have  made  the  most  laborious  researches,  and  their  critical 
editions  and  recensions  of  the  classics  are  marvels  of  enlightened 
and  poorly-rewarded  industry.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  this 
branch  of  learning  has  been  pursued  forms  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  scholarship  of  Great  Britain,  where  little  time  is  spent  on 
what  does  not  promise  a  liandsome  pecuniary  reward.  The  pur* 
suit  of  learning  for  learning's  sake  is  found  scarcely  anywhere 
out  of  Germany. 

Few  writers  have  excelled  Fetedbtch  Jacobs  (1764)  in  giving 
in  a  popular  style  the  information  gathered  by  extensive  classical 
learning.  His  writings  show  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the 
literature  and  fine  arts  of  the  Greeks,  which  he  studied  in  their 
relations  to  the  social  circumstances  and  natural  characteristics 
of  the  people.  In  the  departments  of  German  and  Oriental 
Philology  Rudolph  von  Raumee  and  Theodok  Benfet  are  to 
be  mentioned  as  historians  whose  works  direct  the  reader  to 
abundant  stores  of  information.  These  works  are  parts  of  the 
extensive  series  entitled  '  The  History  of  the  Sciences  in  Germany 
in  Modem  Times.'  To  name  it  here  will  serve  a  twofold  purpose. 
It  may  indicate  the  vast  resources  of  information  that  may  be 
found  in  the  Special  Literatures  of  physical  science  and  of  his- 
tory and  philology,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  excuse  the 
bre\-ity  of  our  notices  in  this  chapter.  It  would  be  impossible 
here  to  describe  fully  the  merits  of  only  two  writers — the  brothers 
Jacob  and  Wilhelm  Geimm.  Jacob,  the  elder  brother,  devoted 
his  researches  to  the  German  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
collected  the  scattered  remnants  of  old  popular  stories.  In  con- 
junction with  his  brother,  he  published  his  'Children's  Fables,  or 
Household  Tales.'  These  are  marked  by  a  style  of  great  sim- 
plicity, and  often  convey  pleasing  sentiments  and  good  morals, 
mingled  generally  with  fantastic  and  supernatural  adventures. 
A  collection  of  *  German  Legends '  was  produced  in  1816. 
Meanwhile  Jacob  Grimm  studied  industriously  the  old  German 
languages,  national  antiquities,  and  the  old  system  of  laws. 
The  result  of  these  researches  appeared  in  a  'Grammar  of  the 
German  Language  '  (1818-31),  a  work  on  the  *  Legal  Antiquities 
of  Germany  '  (1828),  and  the  *  German  Mythology '  (1835),  fol- 
lowed by  a  *  History  of  the  German  I^anguage,'  and  by  a  *  German 
Dictionary,'  which  was  left  incomplete,  but  is  continued  by  other 
hands.     Wilhelm  followed  the  same  course  of  studies.      Th» 
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brothers,  indeed,  might  be  styled  intellectual  twins,  inseparable 
in  their  sympathies  as  in  their  literary  pursuits  ;  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  elder  and  more  powerful,  Jacob,  might  be  also  as- 
cribed, with  some  abatement,  to  the  younger,  Wilhelm.  Their 
example  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  the  study  of  German  archae- 
ology. It  may  seem  a  trifle  hardly  worth  mentioning,  but  it  may 
be  suggested,  that  if  German  scholars  would  generally  follow 
Jacob  Grimm's  example,  and  have  their  works  printed  in  Roman 
type,  the  change  might  greatly  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  German  language.  Schiller's  friend — Wilhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt, the  scholar,  critic,  and  patriot — must  be  named  here,  with 
a  reference  to  his  suggestive  work  '  On  the  Kawi  lianguage,'  and 
to  hjs  important  *  Letter  on  Grammatical  Forms,  and  on  the 
Genius  of  the  Chinese  Language.'  This  letter,  written  in  French, 
was  addressed  to  M.  Abel  E^musat. 

LurwiG  Uhland,  who  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
most  national  and  popular  of  modern  poets,  is  also  well  known 
aa  a  student  of  old  literature.  He  wrote  an  interesting  book  on 
the  character  of  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  the  minstrel  and 
moralist  of  the  twelfth  century,  of  whom  some  account  is  giVen 
in  the  present  work.  Another  writer,  allied  with  Jacob  Grimm  in 
the  national  tone  of  his  productions,  was  Joseph  Gorres  (I77G- 
1848). 

WoLFGANe  Menzel,  well  known  as  a  critical  and  pole- 
mical writer  of  the  national  school,  has  written  a  *  History  of 
German  Literature'  (1828),  'The  Spirit  of  History '  (183G),  and 
'Europe  in  the  Year  1840.'  As  the  editor  of  the  '  Literatur-Blalt,' 
he  has  warmly  opposed  the  tendencies  of  recent  philosophical  and 
social  theories.  It  may  be  added  that  Menzel  is  one  of  the 
clearest  and  best  writera  of  German  prose.  The  writings  and 
translations  of  Hi  gen,  Lachmann,  Graff,  Grasse,  and  many 
others,  might  be  mentioned  as  important  contributions  to  litera- 
ture and  archaeology ;  but  works  in  this  department  are  peculiarly 
national  in  their  interest,  and  too  numerous  to  be  specified.  To 
mention  one  work  by  E.  G.  Graff  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  philological  works  of  this  school  are  too  comprehensive  to 
be  fairly  described  in  a  short  treatise.  Graff^s  *  Thesaurus  of  the 
Old  High-German  Language'  (1830-43)  extends  to  six  quarto 
volumes,  containing  all  the  words  of  this  language,  with  nume- 
rous notes  on  the  analogies  found  in  the  Gothic,  Old  High-German, 
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Sanscrit,  Greek,  Roman,  Anglo-Saxon,  Dutch,  Danisli,  Swedish, 
and  English  languages.  A  *  History  of  the  Poetical  National 
Literature  of  the  Germans '  (1835-41),  by  George  Gottfried 
GERViNtrs,  presents  h  remarkable  instance  of  industry.  The 
author  must  have  read  whole  libraries  in  order  to  arrive  at  his 
results.  To  avoid  the  appearance  of  dogmatic  assertion,  he  givea 
details  of  works  which  he  has  pronounced  to  be  generally  con- 
temptible. This  laborious  style,  which  displays  the  learning  of  the 
author,  is  by  no  means  attractive  to  the  general  reader,  who 
wishes  to  arrive  at  results  by  a  short  process.  Yet  Gervinus  is 
no  pedantic  writer.  His  attention  is  not  confined  to  the  world  of 
books,  but  he  studies  literature  chiefly  in  its  relations  to  the  pro- 
gress of  society.  His  views  on  this  subject  are  directly  opposed 
to  the  doctrines  of  Friedrich  Schlegel.  It  must  be  added  that 
Gervinus  often  wrote  in  a  polemic  tone,  and  made  criricisms  on 
poetry  serve  as  means  of  giving  expression  to  his  political  and 
religious  prejudices.  The  'Lectures  on  German  National  Litera- 
ture,' by  A.  F.  C.  ViLMAR  (1844),  are  partly  distinguished  by  a 
tone  of  enthusiastic  admiration,  but  are  generally  fair  in  the  com- 
parative estimates  given  of  various  authors.  Some  of  Vilmar's 
sketches,  however,  remind  us  of  a  painter  whose  taste  for  beauty 
tempts  him  now  and  then  to  put  ideal  traits  into  his  portraits  of 
real  faces. 

Works  on  German  literary  history  are  so  numerous  that  we  can 
give  here,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  notices,  only  the  names 
of  the  following  authors,  to  whose  writings  students  may  be  re- 
ferred for  abundant  stores  of  information : — Wachler,  Kober- 
STEiN,  Wackkrnagel,  Godeke,  Kurz,  Hillebband,  Hettnek, 
GoTTSCHALL,  Prutz,  and  Julian  Schmidt. 

To  the  extensive  series  of  historical  and  critical  works  contri- 
buted by  Germans  to  Shakesperian  literature  we  can  only  refer. 
The  excellent '  English  Grammar '  by  Eduard  Matzneb  must  nut 
be  left  imnoticed. 

.^EdhHics. — The  History  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  critical  and 
philosophical  studies  included  under  the  title  of  .^thetics,  are 
other  departments  in  which  German  Literature  is  comparatively 
rich.  The  principles  maintained  in  the  writings  of  Winckelmann, 
and  in  Lessing's  *  Laokoon,'  have  been  developed  by  later  authors, 
who  have  written  historical  and  critical  works  on  architecture, 
Bculpture,  and  painting.    The  writings  of  Thiersch  and  Sempeb 
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on  ancient  art  contain  valuable  notices,  and  a  *  Histoi-y  of  the 
Plastic  Arts/  by  K.  Schnaase  (1843-4),  is  distinguished  by  its 
comprehensive  character.  This  writer  studies  art  in  connection 
■with  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  characteristics  of 
various  epochs.  The  'History  of  Painting,'  by  F.  Kugler  (1837j, 
extends  its  notices  over  the  period  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great  to  the  present  century.  A  'History  of  the  Plastic 
Arts  in  Christian  Nations,'  by  Gottfried  Kinkel  (1845),  may 
be  named  here.  With  regard  to  Gothic  architecture,  the  writings 
ofKALLENBACH,  HoFSTADT,  MoLLER,  and  SuLPIZ  BoiSSER^E,  may 

be  commended.  Passavant,  Waagen,  Solger,  HoTno,  Carriere, 
ViscHER  and  Ltjbke — these  names  may  indicate  the  existence  of 
a  rather  extensive  class  of  books  treating  of  Esthetics  and  of  the 
History  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Music  is  so  far  an  object  of  sensation  that  all  attempts  to  reduce 
it  to  scientific  principles  can  only  succeed  to  a  certain  extent. 
Yet,  if  it  is  to  be  ranked  with  the  intellectual  arts,  it  must  submit 
to  the  philosophical  analogies  and  laws  which  prevail  in  poetry, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  Some  importance,  there- 
fore, must  be  ascribed  to  the  endeavours  of  several  writers  who 
have  subjected  music  to  philosophical  criticism.  The  *  Elements 
of  a  Universal  Theory  of  Music,'  by  Frtedrich  Krause  (1838), 
are  worthy  of  notice.  A  '  History  of  European  Music,'  by  R.  G. 
Kiesewetter,  gives  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  art  through 
various  styles  of  composition,  from  the  first  ecclesiastical  music  to 
that  of  the  present  day.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  on 
the  science  of  music  is  that  by  H.  Helmholtz — '  The  Doctrine  of 
Tonal  Sensations'  (1865) — which  professes  to  supply  a  physiological 
basis  for  the  theory  of  music. 
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CHAPTER  XXXrV. 

aOCLBSIASnCAI.  HISTORY,   THEOLOGY,    AKD   BELIOZOH. 

Ecclesiastical  History. — Books  are  numerous  in  this  depnrt- 
ment  The  writings  of  Thiele  and  Hasb  may  be  described  aa 
concise  and  popular  manuals.  A  *  Manual  of  Universal  Church 
History,'  by  H.  E.  F.  Gtjerike,  extends  to  three  volumes  (5th 
edition,  1843),  and  maintains  strictly  Lutheran  views.  The  com- 
prehensive work  by  Neander  (born  in  1789)  is  in  ten  volumes  (2nd 
edition,  1844).  It  is  distinguished  by  liberal  views,  and  describes 
the  internal  condition'*  of  Christianity  under  various  changes  of 
ecclesiastical  government.  Neander,  whose  parents  were  Jews,  ac- 
quired fame  among  theologians  by  researches  respecting  the  primi- 
tive Church,  and  also  by  several  minor  works — 'Julian'  (1812), 
•The  System  of  Revelation'  (1818),  and  '  Antignosticus '  (1826). 
A  'History  of  the  Christian  Church'  (1841-4),  by  A.  Gfroreb, 
is  an  extensive  work,  and  displays  wide  research,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  political  relations  of  the  Church  in  various  epochs. 
The  writings  of  Marheineke,  Hagejtbach,  Nexjdecker,  and 
ScHEXKEL,  may  be  advantcgeously  consulted  on  the  '  History  of 
the  Reformation ; '  and  a  work  entitled  '  Reformers  before  the 
Reformation '  (1841),  by  Karl  Ullmann,  traces  back  the  ten- 
dencies of  Luther's  times  to  earlier  periods.  On  many  disputed 
points  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  the  reader  who  would  have 
facts  stated  from  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  also  from  the  Protestant 
point  of  view,  may  be  referred  to  the  writings  of  Doriteb  and 
Schwartz  on  the  history  of  Protestant  Theology ;  to  the  polemical 
writings  of  Ferdin'and  Baur  and  to  those  of  his  Roman  Catholic 
opponent  Mohler,  and,  lastly,  to  the  historical  and  polemical 
writings  of  Dr.  D  JLLrNGER. 

Some  brief  notices  of  theological  controversies —as  viewed  in 
their  real  or  supposed  connection  with  philosophy — have  already 
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been  given  in  a  note  to  Chapter  XXIX.  To  these  may  be  added 
a  few  observations  on  several  writers  who  may  represent  the  mora 
important  differences  of  belief  that  have  prevailed  in  Germany 
during  the  last  hundred  years. 

The  comparatively  undisturbed  state  of  Protestant  orthodoxy  in 
the  course  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  was  mostly 
due  to  the  influence  of  Csesarism,  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  pre- 
dominance of  the  State  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  The  peace 
that  existed  then  was  not  founded  on  any  wide  doctrine  of 
toleration,  of  whicb  Reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century  knew 
nothing.  Even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  men  were  put  to 
death  as  heretics  at  Liibeck  and  at  Konigsberg.  Then  Pietism 
arose — not  before  it  was  urgently  wanted — but,  though  Spener 
and  his  friends  denied  no  Lutheran  doctrine,  they  were  persecuted 
by  hard  and  dry  Lutheran  theologians.  Several  influences  were 
now  combined  to  disturb  the  reign  of  orthodox  theology.  The 
writings  of  English  and  French  deists ;  Wolf's  dry  and  abstract 
philosophy,  and  the  scepticism  made  fashionable  by  the  Court  of 
Berlin — all  aided  in  spreading  the  shallow  rationalism  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  may  be  styled  'old  rationalism,'  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  'free  theology'  of  the  present  time. 

It  is  hard  to  say  exactly  when  and  how  the  transition  from  old 
to  new  began;  but  Klopstock,  Hamann,  Jacobi,  Lavater,  and 
Herder,  all  aided  in  asserting  the  claims  of  intuition  and  feeling; 
the  men  of  the  Romantic  Scliool  next  asserted  the  claims  of  the 
imagination,  and  then  followed  Hegel  and  Schleiermacher,  who, 
however  opposed  to  each  other  on  minor  matters,  were  alike 
earnest  in  their  endeavours  to  reconcile  believing  and  thinking — 
the  soul  and  the  intellect.  The  former  boldly  attacked,  not 
merely  the  outworks,  but  even  the  central  fortress  of  the  old 
rationalists — their  'understanding'  itself,  which  tliey  had  deified 
as  '  reason '  and  had  enthroned  as  a  supreme  arbiter.  Ilegfl 
told  them  that  their  mostly  negative  analysis  of  history  and  of 
religion  mijiht  all  be  reduced  to  a  few  subordinate  forms  of 
thought,  important  and  useful  in  the  lower  mathematics,  as  in 
mechanics  and  in  trade,  but  by  no  means  final  and  absolute  aa 
rules  for  deciding  questions  in  philosophy  and  theology.  On  the 
other  hand,  Schleiermacher,  though  having  the  same  object  in 
view — a  reconciliation  of  the  heart  and  the  mind — began  with  aa 
appeal  to  the  heart.  lie  must  be  viewed  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
school  of  theology. 
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Friedrich  Ernst  Daniel  Schleiermacher,  bom  at  Breslau, 
21st  November  1768,  received  his  early  training  under  the  care  of 
the  United  Brethren  (or  Moravians)  in  their  theological  school 
at  Barby.  The  pietistic  associations  of  his  youth  were  never 
forgotten,  but  gave  to  his  teaching  a  glowing  religious  fervour, 
which  was  singularly  blended  with  the  exercise  of  an  acute 
critical  intellect.  It  was  not  without  grief  that,  when  vexed  by 
doubt,  he  left  the  society  from  which  his  first  religious  impressions 
were  derived.  He  was,  subsequently,  for  a  short  time,:&S80ciated, 
in  literature,  with  the  brothers  Schlegel  and  their  friends.  lu 
his  'Discourses  on  Religion,'  he  placed  himself,  4^^-once,  iu 
opposition  to  the  dogmatic  Lutheran  theology  and  to  the 
rationalism  of  the  age.  For  a  full  view  of  his  later  doctrine,  we 
refer  to  his  chief  work,  'The  Christian  Faith,*  which  has  been 
described  as  forming  the  basis  of  a  new  evangelical  theology.  It 
might  be  otherwise  described  as  teaching  that  religion,  as  distinct 
from  both  theology  and  ethics,  is  eminently  personal  or  subjective, 
and  consists  in  a  consciousness  of  dependence  upon  and  commu- 
nion with  the  Divine  Being.  Religion,  thus  viewed,  is  not  an 
objective  knowledge  of  truth,  but  a  knowledge  of  ourselves  in 
relation  to  that  truth ;  in  other  words,  religion  is  personal  and 
experimental.  Schleiermacher's  philosophical  works  and  mis- 
cellaneous writings  give  proofs  of  a  versatile  and  highly  cultured 
mind.  In  one  of  his  essays  he  expressed  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  never  grow  old,  in  an  intellectual  or  in  a  moral 
sense,  and  his  friends  were  often  reminded  of  that  promise  when 
they  heard  him,  though  gray  with  years,  still  lecturing  and 
preaching  with  youthful  fervour  and  vivacity.  He  died  at 
Berlin,  February  12,  1834. 

The  theologians  who  partly  derived  their  impulses  and 
tendencies  from  Schleiermacher's  teaching  were  soon  divided 
into  several  parties.  On  the  more  orthodox  side  may  be  named 
NiTzscH  and  Julius  Mttller,  author  of  an  elaborate  treatise  *  On 
Sin.'  Neander  the  historian,  whose  motto  was  '  the  heart 
makes  the  theologian,'  LiJCKE,  author  of  a  *  Commentary  on  St. 
John's  Gospel,'  and  Ullmanx,  one  of  the  opponents  of  Strauss, 
were  all  classed  with  the  mediative  men,  or  those  who  occupied 
an  intermediate  place  between  Schleiermacher's  doctrine  on  one 
side  and  the  old  Lutheran  orthodoxy  on  the  other.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  define  the  position  held  by  Friedrich  August  Iholuck, 
a  theologian  of  versatile  talents,  whose  sermons  have  been  highl* 
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commended  both  for  their  style  and  the  depth  of  feeling  expressed 
in  them.  It  has  been  said  that  his  polemical  writings  want  both 
depth  and  consistency. 

Among  the  more  rationalising  followers  of  Schleiermacher  aro 
named  his  friend  De  Wette,  a  learned  and  industrious  writer  on 
the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament,  Hase,  Bleek,  Thilo,  and 
Schweitzer.  It  is  by  no  means  as  strict  adherents  to  Schleier- 
macher's  doctrines,  but  as  having  derived  from  his  teaching  their 
earlier  tendencies  in  criticism,  that  Ferdinand  Baur,  the  head  of 
the  Tiibingen  School,  and  David  Friedrich  Strauss,  author  of 
Das  Leben  Jem,  are  named  here.  That  work,  which  has  been 
noticed  in  Chapter  XXIX.,  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  of  which 
not  even  the  outline  could  be  given  here.  Headers  who  wish  to 
find  the  statements  of  a  moderate  orthodox  writer  on  this  and 
other  modern  theological  controversies  may  be  referred^  to  *  A 
History  of  Protestant  Theology,'  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Dorner,  the  writer 
of  an  elaborate  work  on  Christology.  Dr.  Carl  Schwarz  (of 
Gotha)  in  his  work  Zur  Geschichte  der  neitesten  Theologie,  treats  of 
the  same  subject,  but  writes,  though  with  moderation,  yet  as  an 
advocate  of  free  theology.  Taking  the  two  books  together,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  give  a  fair  account  of  recent  theories  and 
controversies  on  theology. 

The  historical  basis  on  which  the  free  theology  of  the  latest 
school  is  grounded  is  that  portion  of  the  New  Testament  which 
has  been  admitted  as  authentic  by  the  Tiibingen  School  of  biblical 
criticism,  and  its  successors. 

Ferdinand  Christian  Batjr,  already  named  as  the  head  of 
the  Tiibingen  School,  was  born  in  1792,  and  died  in  1860.  He 
conducted,  with  the  aid  of  his  friends  Zeller,  Schwegler,  and 
Hilgenfeld,  the  'Journal  of  Scientific  Theology'  (1831-67),  in 
which  his  theory  respecting  the  relations  existing  between  the 
several  parts  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  first  appeared.  In 
his  work  'On  Gnosticism,'  and  in  a  'History  of  the  Christian 
Church  during  the  First  Three  Centuries,'  he  endeavoured  to 
develope  and  confirm  his  theory  of  a  gradual  progress  of  thought 
and  faith,  beginning  in  controversy  and  ending  in  a  reconciliation 
of  the  two  parties  by  which,  as  he  believed,  the  Church  had  been 
divided  at  a  very  early  time. 

It  would  lead  too  far  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  argun  «nts 
used  for  and  against  the  theory  of  the  Tiibingen  School.     It  has 
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been  generally  accepted — though  not  without  some  modifications 
— by  writers  on  free  theology,  including  the  Swiss  theologians, 
Lano,  Hirzei^  and  BlEDERSiAifif.  Its  mere  outlines  may  b« 
given  as  follows: — The  four  epistles  written  by  St.  Paul  and 
addressed  respectively  to  the  Galatians,  to  the  Corinthians,  and  to 
Christians  in  Rome,  afford  clear  and  abundant  evidence  that  the 
Christian  Church,  in  the  first  century,  was  vexed  and  torn  by 
controversy.  One  party  would  make  it  a  narrow  sect  included 
within  the  boundary  of  Judaism ;  the  other — led  by  St.  Paul — 
would  expand  it  into  a  faith  broad  and  strong  enough  to  grasp 
and  subjugate  the  whole  world.  The  latter  party  gradually 
prevailed.  This  leading  fact,  or  theory,  is  used  as  a  key  to  explain 
the  relations  existing  between  several  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  asserted  that  St.  Paul  was  viewed  with  suspicion 
and  jealousy  by  the  Petrine  or  Judaising  sect,  and  was  condemned 
and  persecuted  as  an  innovator,  if  not  as  heretical.  The  '  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,'  we  are  told,  were  written  with  the  purpose  of 
reconciling  the  two  parties,  by  ascribing  equal  honour  to  their 
two  leadei-s,  Peter  and  Paul,  who  were,  therefore,  both  described 
as  apostles  sent  to  the  Gentiles.  It  is  maintained  that  this  theory 
of  an  early  controversy  between  a  Narrow  and  a  Broad  Church  is 
confirmed  by  the  Book  of  the  Apocalypse,  written  (it  is  supposed) 
by  a  member  of  the  Judaising  party,  while  the  fourth  Gospel, 
described  as  belonging  to  the  second  century,  is  accepted  as  a 
proof  that,  at  that  time,  the  Pauline  and  Catholic  version  of  the 
original  Gospel  had  finally  prevailed  over  the  doctrine  of  the 
narrow  party.  Again,  the  theory  is  made  use  of  to  explain  the 
differences  found  in  the  two  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  The 
former,  we  are  told,  was  written  with  a  Judaising  tendency,  while 
the  latter  was  Pauline  in  itxS  intention.  After  studying  this 
Tiibingen  theory,  one  reflection  seems  almost  inevitable  : — ^if  the 
Original  Light,  thus  described  as  shining,  in  its  time  of  dawn, 
through  surrounding  mists  and  clouds,  could,  nevertheless,  pene- 
trate all  the  darkness  of  the  following  centuries,  and  could  spread 
itself  over  so  great  a  portion  of  the  Roman  world,  how  bright  most 
that  Light  have  been  in  itse'f ! 

Here  almost  all  parties  are  compelled  to  meet  Dr.  Lano,  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  Swiss  writers  who  have  accepted 
generally  the  results  of  Baur's  theory,  expresses  his  thankfulness 
to  the  criticism,  which,  after  all  its  negations,  has  left  for  us  (h<? 
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s.iys)  *  what  the  world  now  wants  ' — '  Christianity  as  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  and  without  any  miracles.*  In  an  essay  written  for 
a  popular  series  of  tracts,  Dr.  Lang  tells  us  that  he  accepts  the 
narrative  of  the  resurrection  only  as  the  representation  of  a  pro- 
found spiritual  truth — the  union  of  Christ  with  his  true  followers. 
Subsequent  statements  of  miraculous  appearances  of  Christ  are 
described  as  narratives  of  '  visions.'  Yet  the  author  of  this  tract 
concludes  thus  his  summary  of  what  remains  after  all  his  own 
negations  : — *  Beyond  all  the  controversy  that  arose  soon  after  his 
death,  there  rises  before  us,  in  solitary  grandeur,  the  sublime 
image  of  One  who,  as  the  result  of  an  unique  consciousness  of 
the  Divine  Presence,  felt  himself  called  by  God  to  establish  on 
earth  a  Divine  Government  for  all  mankind.'  Here,  as  the 
writer  supposes,  solid  ground  remains  upon  which  all  parties  may, 
at  some  future  time,  meet  and  be  reconciled. 

The  more  positive  teaching  of  the  free  Swiss  theologians  is 
found  in  the  writings  of  Kbim  and  Biedbrmaun.  The  first 
named  of  these  authors  has  written  on  the  basis  of  free  theology 
a  *  Life  of  Christ,'  which  has  been  commended  as  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  thoughtful  works  of  its  class.  The  author  confesses 
that  he  is  unable  to  give  an  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Christian 
Church,  without  admitting  either  that  miracles  occurred,  or  that 
the  character  of  the  Founder  was  a  miracle  greater  than  all  that 
are  narrated  in  the  Gospels.  Another  work  of  this  class,  Da$ 
CJiarakter-Bild  Jem,  written  by  Daniel  Schenkel,  has  mostly  an 
ethical  but  also  a  political  and  democratic  tendency.  It  is  only 
fair  to  these  writers  to  say  that,  while  they  endeavour  to  give  the 
realism  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  their  writings  are  perfectly  free 
from  Kenan's  irreverence.  The  German  authors  have  nothing  to  say 
about  les  belles  creatures,  introduced  as  the  appropriate  decorations 
of  a  French  fiction.  Our  attempt  to  give  some  concise  account 
of  the  tendencies  of  Baur's  followers  must  be  here  concluded. 

Jt  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  such  Biblical  criticism  as 
we  have  described  has  been  strongly  opposed.  Among  many 
writers  who  have  opposed  innovations,  Ernst  Wilhblm  IIeng- 
STENBER&  may  be  named  as  one  of  the  leading  representatives 
of  Lutheran  orthodox  doctrine.  As  the  editor  of  the  *  Evangelicsil 
Church  Times,'  he  has  been  active  and  zealous  in  his  opposition 
to  every  form   of  rationalism  and  in  his  assertion  of  a  plenarj 
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inspiration  of  tlie  Bible.  His  Oriental  scholarship  hns  been  mafle 
serviceable  in  his  chief  work,  '  The  Christology  of  the  Old 
Testament.*  His  antagonists  have  ascribed  to  him  a  tendency  to 
'  bibliolatry,'  and  have  censured  as  '  talmudistic  '  his  method  of 
exegesis,  especially  his  intei-pretations  of  prophecy.  It  has  been 
asserted — though  the  statement  seems  improbable — that,  with 
more  rhyme  than  reason,  Dr.  Hengstenberg  could  lind  in  the 
demfiffoffues  of  the  year  1848  a  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  respecting 
Gog  and  Magog.'  The  millennium  predicted  in  the  Apocalypse 
began,  says  Dr.  Hengstenberg,  with  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  and 
came  to  a  conclusion  in  1800. 

While  the  editor  of  the  '  Evangelical  Church  Journal '  repre- 
sents the  school  of  strict  biblical  orthodoxy,  other  writers,  among 
whom  Stahl,  Leo,  and  Vilmar  may  be  mentioned,  were  tlie 
advocates  of  an  historical  and  objective  Lutheranism.  The 
position  maintained  by  these  writers  wa.s,  in  some  respects,  like 
that  held  by  Anglo- Catholics  in  the  Church  of  England.  'The 
Homan  Catholic  Church,'  said  Leo,  'has  been  so  far  purified, 
since  Luther's  time,  that,  if  he  were  living  now,  he  would  not 
separate  from  it.'  This  must  be  regarded  as  expressing  only  the 
sentiment  of  a  small  minority.  In  politics,  as  well  as  in  theology, 
Julius  Stahl  and  Heinrich  Leo  were  generally  described  as  ex- 
tremely conservative  or  retrogressive. 

The  divisions  of  Protestants  and  the  extreme  results  of  their 
recent  biblical  criticism  have,  of  course,  supplied  to  Roman 
Catholic  writers  new  grounds  for  argument  in  support  of  an 
infallible  authority  in  the  Church.  One  of  the  most  able  and 
erudite  of  modern  Eoman  Catholic  theologians,  Joh\nn  Adam 
MoHLER  (1796-1838),  was  engaged  with  Ferdinand  Baur  in  an 
earnest  controversy,  which  served  to  place  in  definite  opposition 
to  each  other  the  two  confessions  of  faith.  A  brief  quotation 
from  Mohler's  reply  to  Baur  may  show  the  position  maintained 
by  the  Catholic  advocate : — - 

•In  the  Catholic  Church,'  says  M5hler,  'Christ,  as  seen  in  history,  is  set 
forth  as  the  Object  to  which  the  Subject  [i.e.  every  individual  mind]  must, 
without  reserve,  yield  obedience,  because  it  is  only  through  this  oliedience 
that  we  can  attain  to  spiritual  freedom.  The  Church  has  been  instituted 
for  this  purpose — that  the  Olject  [of  faith]  may  be  clearly,  and  without 
any  subjective  error,  represented  in  the  world  throughout  all  generations. 
The  Subject  [ue.  every  inaividual  mind]  most  be  entirely  submitted  to  the 
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Object,  and  this  imp'.'p.s  the  necessity  of  an  absolute  submission  to  Iha 
authoritv  of  the  (Jalholic  Church.'* 

Dr.  Dollinger,  one  of  the  most  erudite  of  modem  Roman 
Catholic  writers  on  ecclesiastical  history,  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  recent  controversy.     His  chief  historical  works  include 

•  A  Manual  of  Church  History,'  a  work  on  '  The  Reformation, 
'  Hippolytus  and  Kallistus,  or,  the  Roman  Church  in  the  F'rst 
Half  of  the  Third  Century,'  'The  Heathen  World  and  Judaism,* 

*  Christianity  and  the  Church  in  the  time  of  their  Foundation,' 
and  '  Papal  Fables  of  the  Middle  Ages.'  In  one  of  his  most 
popularly  written  books,  Kirche  mid  Kirchen  ('  The  Church  and 
the  Churches'^,  the  author  endeavours  to  show  that  spiritual 
feebleness  is  the  result  of  the  disunion  maintained  by  Protestant- 
ism. On  the  principle  of  attempting  to  represent  fairly  the  views 
of  all  parties,  a  few  quotations  are  given  here  : — *  The  Protestant 
Church  in  Germany,'  says  Dr.  Dollinger,  'is  a  Church  of  Theo- 
logians, and  its  places  of  worship  are  lecture-halls.'  The  author 
gives  the  names  of  about  forty  Protestant  theologians  who  have 
renounced  the  doctrine  of  j ustification  by  faith,  as  it  stood  in  the 
'  Heidelberg  Catechism.'  and  was  accepted  as  authoritative  until 
1760.  This  list  includes  the  names  : — Olshausen,  Schleiermacher, 
Ullmann,  Martensen,  Julius  Miiller,  Dorner,  Kostlin,  and  Baum- 
garten.  A  Protestant  lauientation  on  the  want  of  power  in 
Protestant  pulpits  is  quoted  with  absolute  approval  by  the 
Catholic  advocate,  who  adds  the  comment  that  when  rationalists 
attend  divine  service,  it  is  mostly  to  admire  the  talents  of  a 
preacher;  or  if  he  is  dull,  the  reason  for  staying  away  from 
church  is  often  given  in  the  form — *  I  shall  not  go  to  hear  him  !  ' 
The  author  partly  justifies  such  indifference ;  for  he  describes 
Protestant  forms  of  worship  as  dull  and  monotonous.  He  laments 
that  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people  in  Protestant  lands  are,  too 
often,  overworked,  and  that  they  have  lost  many  saints'  days,  or 
holidays,  and  he  adds  a  prediction,  that  they  will  hardly  be  able 
to  preserve  for  themselves  one  day  of  rest  in  the  week.  The  way 
to  escape  from  such  oppression  is  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  The  author,  moreover,  accuses  Protestant  pastors  of 
neglecting  the  care  of  souls,  and  of  making  mere  lecturers  of 
themselves.     Then  follows  this  quotation  : — 

*  Neue  Untersuchungen  der  Lehrgegensdtze  zwischen  den  Katholiken  tmd 
Protestanten.     Von  J.  A.  Mohlek,    Mainz,  1835. 
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'Theologians  taik  much  of  the  Church,'  says  a  elerpnnnan  in  'WOrtemberg  j 
•but  it  is  now  hardly  more  than  a  name.'  'Or  where  it  exists,'  saya 
another  witness, '  it  has  no  union  with  our  everj^-day  life.  It  is  only  an 
Institution  for  Sundays.' 

*  The  poorest  man  in  Germany  can  afford  to  buy  a  Bible,'  says 
Dr.  Dollinger,  '  but  there  is  no  book  less  read.  In  a  hundred 
Protestant  households  you  will  hardly  find  one  where  the  practice 
of  reading  the  Bible  is  maintained.'  To  show  that  his  representa- 
ti.^ns  are  not  unfair,  the  author  refers  to  vague  theories  and 
expectations  of  a  *  Church  of  the  Future,'  and  he  quotes  the  words 
of  a  Prussian  Minister  of  Education,  who  spoke  of  Church  and 
State  as  '  hastening  on  to  dissolution,'  and  declared  that  his  sole 
hope  was  in  '  a  New  Jerusalem  descending  out  of  Heaven.'  It  is 
evident  enough  that  the  Catholic  historian  can  be  severe  in 
controversy.  It  may  be  added  that  he  gives  descriptions,  almost 
as  unfavourable  as  the  above,  of  the  state  of  religion  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  America : — 

'There,'  he  says,  'Christianity,  among  the  several  sects,  is  a  dough  that 
can  be  kneaded  into  any  shape.  The  churches  and  the  chapels  are  often, 
in  fact,  shops  built  on  specubtion  by  men  of  business,  and  the  preacher 
most  be  made  to  pay  or  must  be  dismissed.  The  hearers  are  his  judges, 
and  his  existence  depends  on  the  sentence  which  they  pronounce  on  hia 
sermons.  Let  him  but  make  a  slip,  and  denounce  the  pet  sins  and  failings 
of  his  flock — especially  of  its  richer  members — and  he  is  a  lost  man. 
Thomas  Scott,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  evangelical  theologians,  writes 
to  the  same  effect : — "  As  soon,"  he  says,  "  as  a  preacher  begins,  in  good 
earnest,  to  appeal,  in  a  practical  and  penetrative  style,  to  the  consciences  of 
his  hearers,  a  party  arises  against  him  to  censure,  ictimidate,  discourage, 
and  oppose  him,  and  to  thrust  him  oat  of  the  pastorate." ' 

In  the  work  (Kirche  undKircheti)  from  which  the  above  quota- 
tions have  been  made,  the  notion  of  *au  invisible  Church'  is 
treated  with  contempt,  and  the  author  asserts  that  union  is 
impossible  without  submission  to  a  piimacy.  He  therefore  cen- 
sures a  merely  episcopal  form  of  government,  like  that  of  the 
Bvzantine  or  the  Anglican  Church,  and  argues  in  favour  of  Papal 
Bupremacy ;  yet  he  contends  that  this  should  be,  not  autocratic, 
but  constitutional — a  monarchy  limited  by  the  preceding  laws 
and  decrees  of  the  Church  in  Council.  The  position  thus  main- 
tained by  the  author  in  1861  has  been,  more  recently,  asserted  in 
opposition  to  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870.  A 
belief  prevails  in  Germany,  that  both  the  syllabus  of  1864  and 
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the  decrees  of  1870  were  especially  designed  to  serve  as  antidotej 
to  the  teaching  of  professors  of  history,  philosophy,  and  theology, 
in  German  universities.  In  pamphlets  issued  in  1869,  and  in- 
tended to  prove  the  necessity  of  suppression,  the  results  of 
German  science  were  classed  with  the  most  extravagant  declara- 
tions of  French  communists,  and  both  parties  were  described  as 
leading  to  a  dissolution  of  society  and  a  restoration  of  barbarism. 
Among  several  protests  from  the  other  side,  one  of  the  most 
important — a  critique  by  'Janus' — was  generally  ascribed  to  Dr. 
Dollinger.  His  arguments  and  quotations  from  Church  history 
were  but  weakly  represented  by  the  minority  in  the  Council,  and 
were  condemned  by  the  majority.  He  asserted  that  the  new 
decrees  accorded  neither  with  Scripture,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Fathers,  nor  with  ancient  Catholic  doctrine;  that- they  were 
supported  by  quotations  from  false  authorities ;  that  they  were 
opposed  to  the  decrees  of  two  general  councils  and  to  several 
declarations  from  Rome ;  and,  lastly,  that  they  were  opposed  to 
the  constitutions  of  several  existing  States.  On  July  17  the 
minority  retreated,  and  on  the  18th  five  hundred  and  fortj'-seven 
voices  said  '  Yea.'  The  next  day,  by  an  extraordinary  coinci- 
dence, was  the  day  when* Fiance  declared  war  against  Germany, 
No  extensive  disruption  of  the  Church  —  such  as  was  pre- 
dicted or  feared — has  followed,  and  few  have  seen,  as  the  leader 
of  the  Old  Catholics  saw,  the  vast  scope  and  importance  of  that 
decision,  by  which  all  the  assertions  of  the  bull  Unam  snnctam 
were  dogmatised.  The  minority  have  submitted,  or  are  silent, 
and  Dr.  Dollinger  is  excommunicated.  The  suppression  of  the 
Ord»r  of  Jesuits  in  the  New  Empire  has  followed,  and  has 
been  declared  to  be  an  inevitable  political  measure  of  defence 
against  an  imperium  in  imperio ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  to  endure  oppres- 
sion and  persecution,  and  polemical  journals  have  suggested  that 
France,  as  the  representative  of  religion,  should  lead  on  a  crusade 
against  Germany. 

The  above  outlines  of  the  position  maintained  by  the  Old 
Catholics  may  be  followed  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  principal 
points  of  dispute  within  the  boundaries  of  Protestantism.  The 
orthodox  Protestant  party  would  maintain  a  fixed  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures  as  distinct,  at  once,  from  the  teaching  of  thr 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  from  the  innovations  of  both  OW 
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and  New  Rationalism.  A  rejection  of  all  miraculous  narratiTea 
contained  in  the  New  Testament  is  one  of  the  points  on  which 
rationalists,  both  Old  and  New,  generally  agree,  though  there  are 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Dr.  Schenkel,  for  example, 
admits,  at  least,  one  statement  generally  accepted  as  miraculous. 
RoTHE,  whose  doctrines  may  be  partly  described  as  Pietistic, 
has  been  named  as  the  greatest  of  German  theologians  since  the 
time  of  Schleiermacher,  and  can  hardly  be  classed  with  any  paitv. 
The  aims  of  Keim,  Biedermann,  and  other  free  theological 
writers,  already  named,  may  be  described  as  tending,  generally, 
rather  to  moderate  or  to  counteract,  in  some  dwgree,  than  to 
extend  the  negative  work  done  by  Dr.  Strauss.  The  writings  of 
the  latter,  however,  have  had  an  advantage  in  their  lively  conver- 
sational style,  which  recalls  Lessing's,  and  this  attraction  has 
made  them  more  popular  than  the  works  of  several  authors  who 
have  refused  to  accept  such  results  as  are  given  in  the  book 
entitled  'The  Old  and  the  New  Belief.'  This  work — accepted  as 
the  tilfimatum  of  one  class  of  reasoners — is  neither  a  scientific  nor 
a  controversial  treatise,  but  gives,  without  discussion,  a  statement 
of  the  extent  of  the  writer's  belief,  or  disbelief.  He  asserts,  of 
himself  and  of  others  whom  he  represents,  that  they  cannot  see 
iny  need  for  themselves  of  a  maintenance  of  forms  of  religious 
worship,  and  that  they  have  ceased  to  believe  in  a  personal  God 
and  in  a  future  state,  as  described  in  Christian  teaching.  He 
names,  as  sacrifices  demanded  by  *  the  New  Faith,'  all  the  conso- 
lations that  have  been  derived  from  trust  in  a  Saviour,  a  belief  in 
Divine  Providence,  and  the  hope  of  happiness  in  a  future  state. 
As  substitutes  for  these  consolations  afforded  by  the  Old  Belief, 
the  author  proposes  a  satisfaction  attending  efforts  in  moral  self- 
culture,  a  resignation  to  the  necessity  by  which  the  world  is 
governed,  and,  thirdly,  a  sense  of  union  with  and  dependence 
upon  the  life  of  the  universe.  In  reply  to  the  question,  *  Are  we 
Christians  ?  '  tlie  author  replies,  for  himself  and  friends,  *  No  ; ' 
but  he  maintains  that  the  resignation  and  moral  culture  above 
named  may  be  viewed  as  substitutes  for  religion.  The  culture  of 
poetic  literature  and  of  music  is  also  described  as  a  substitute  for 
religion.  The  writer  appends  some  remarks  of  a  conservative 
character  on  society  and  politics : — '  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
deny,'  he  says,  'that  hitherto  the  majority  of  men  have  needed  • 
Church,  or  that  they  may  long  continue  in  need  of  it.' 
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Of  this  admission  the  Roman  Church  avails  itself.  From  all 
the  restless  labours  of  building  up  systems  of  thought  to  support 
various  forms  of  belief,  from  the  zeal  displaj-ed  in  the  demolition 
of  one  system  of  philosophy  after  another,  from  all  the  manifold 
divisions  and  controversies  of  the  sevei-al  schools  or  parties  in 
Protestant  theology,  and  from  the  asserted  tendencies  of  modem 
science  towards  materialism  or  atheism,  the  advocates  of  an 
exclusive  and  infallible  authority  abiding  within  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  derive  some  of  their  most  effective  arguments. 
These  have  been  urged,  with  more  than  ordinary  zeal,  during 
recent  years.  The  controversy  excited  by  the  declarations  and 
the  decrees  issued  from  Rome  in  1864  and  1870  is  far  too  com- 
preliensive  to  be  described  here.  Its  range — or  Tragiveite^  as 
Germans  say — lies  beyond  our  powers  of  calculation ;  but  some  of 
its  immediate  results  are  obvious.*  It  makes  the  advocates  of 
several  creeds  and  opinions  more  fully  acquainted  with  each  other. 
There  may  be  found  now  in  the  writings  of  exclusive  Roman 
Catholic  advocates,  not  only  references  to  the  works  of  numerous 
modem  philosophers  and  historians,  but  also  many  quotations 
from  the  writings  of  Huxley,  Darwin,  Moleschott,  Biichner,  and 
other  scientific  men.  The  extreme  doctrines  of  both  French  and 
German  Socialists  are  described  by  Catholic  authors  as  the  in- 
evitable results  of  a  refusal  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Rome. 
Hettinger's  Apohgie  des  Christenthums  (of  which  a  third  edition 
appeai'ed  in  1867)  is,  in  fact,  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  doctrine 
and  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  as  such 
has  been  recommended  by  the  approbation  of  Pius  IX.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  named  as  fairly  representing  the  Roman  side  in  the 
great  question  that  now  divides  the  world. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion between  authority  and  freedom  has,  during  recent  years, 
been  made  at  once  more  comprehensive  in  its  purport  and  more 
concise  in  its  form.  On  the  side  of  authority  it  is  asserted  that 
the  most  serious  errors,  not  only  in  theology,  but  also  in  philo- 
sophy  and  in    the   study  of    history — as  in   politics,   in   social 

*  *  It  is  the  whole  plenary  power  over  the  whole  Church,  as  over  every 
Individual  man — the  full  power  claimed  by  the  Popes  since  Gregory  VII., 
and  proclaimed  in  many  bulls  since  that  known  as  ^^nam  Sa7ictam — that 
must,  henceforth,  and  by  every  Catholic,  be  maintained  as  an  article  of 
faith  and  recognised  in  practical  life.' — /.  v.  DoUinger's  Erkl'drung  (1871). 
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economy,  and  even  in  the  physical  sciences — are  mostly  the 
results  of  a  revolt  against  the  authoidty  of  the  Roman  Church 
On  the  other  side,  it  is  not  the  authority  of  any  one  Confession — 
as,  for  example,  that  of  Augsburg — that  is  now  maintained  in 
opposition  to  Roman  claims.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  assertion 
of  absolute  individual  freedom  in  religion,  as  in  science ;  while, 
with  regard  to  the  State,  it  is  the  assertion  already  quoted  (in 
Chapter  XXVIII.)  *  that  the  religion  of  a  people  must  be  imma- 
nent in  their  own  political  and  social  'nstitutions.' 

It  would  be  unfair  to  di.^guise  the  fact  that  controversy — scien- 
tific, theological,  and  quasi-philosophical — has  been  too  prominent 
in  modem  German  literature.  A  great  part  of  it  may  be  com- 
mended rather  for  its  energy  than  for  either  moderation  i>r  refine- 
ment. The  tendency  to  engage  in  controversy  appears  to  be 
developed  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  the  power  commended  by 
Goethe — the  power  of  placing  one's  self  in  the  position  of  the 
adversary.  Recent  disputes  on  the  exclusive  existence  of  matter 
have  been  utterly  useless ;  for  the  Materialists  themselves,  when 
engaged  in  true  inquiries,  make  no  use  of  their  own  pet  axiom. 
It  is  pleasant  to  add  that  quasi-philosophical  controversies  have 
abated  during  recent  years.  After  the  gross  caricatures  which  a 
few  hasty  young  men  made  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  some 
years  ago,  it  would  be  well  to  leave  the  topic  alone  for  a  century, 
or  longer.  * 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  teaching  of  that  philosophy,  of 
which  the  whole  tendency  was  towards  moderation  and  concilia- 
tion— in  religion  as  in  politics — seems  to  have  failed  for  the 
present.  Neither  of  the  two  extreme  parties — of  negation  on  one 
side  and  of  absolutism  on  the  other — can  imagine  the  possible 
existence  of  a  third.  Yet  the  Future  may,  conceivably,  find  some 
work  stiU  remaining  to  be  done,  after  all  the  finalities  of  the 
present  age.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  a  prediction  uttered 
by  ScHELLiNG,  in  one  of  his  last  series  of  lectures  : — After  all  that 
the  representatives  of  St.  Peter  have  said,  and  all  that  has  been 
said  in  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  the  final  victory  may  belong  to  tiM 
followers  of  St.  John. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

»HB  THREE   CHIEF  DIVISIONS   OF    GEEMAN   LITERATITHE — THE   SEVEx 
PERIODS  AND    THE   PRESENT   TIME — MODERN    REALISM — MATERIALISM 

CONTROVERSY — NATIONAL   ECONOMY  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE — POETRY 

A^D    REALITY CONCILIATION — SCHILLER  AND    PRINCE    ALBERT THB 

LITERARY    UNION   OF   GERMANY,    ENGLAND,    AND    AMERICA. 

The  comprehensive  literature  of  wrbich  the  Outlines  have  been 
given,  may  be  classified  as  dividing  itself  into  three  very  extensive 
sections,  of  which  each  is  represented  by  a  voluminous  library. 
The  ^I'st  great  department,  including  the  literature  of  physical 
Bcience,  from  meteorology  onwards  through  all  the  sciences, 
becoming  more  and  more  complex — chemistry,  geology,  botany, 
and  zoology — to  anthropology,  may  be  generally  described  as 
treating  of  man  in  his  relations  with  nature.  It  is  in  this  section 
that  were  found  the  greatest  defects  in  Germa#  literature,  from 
its  first  to  its  seventh  period;  but  it  is  here  that  the  greatest 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  present  century.  To  the 
second  great  department  belong  the  libraries  of  biography,  and  of 
social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  Here,  as  might  be 
expected,  controversies  are  abundant;  but,  without  saying  any- 
thing of  the  respective  claims  of  the  several  parties — conservative 
or  liberal,  Catholic  or  Protestant — it  may  be  affirmed  that  they  are 
all  ably  represented  in  historical  literature.  In  certain  subdivisions 
of  this  department — especially  in  the  history  of  culture  and  of  the 
development  of  religious  doctrines — German  literature  has  hardly 
a  competent  rival;  The  third  main  division  includes  theology, 
philosophy,  s.jd  poetry — all  the  literature  belonging  to  the  ideal 
or  spiritual  world.  Here  also  are  found  controversies  too  impor- 
tant to  be  described  within  our  limits,  which  may  suffice,  however, 
to  indicate  the  fact  that  every  class  of  opinions  or  tenets  is  ably 
and  fully  represented. 
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The  preceding  Outlines  have  shown  how,  during  the  ^rst 
period,  literature  was  the  servant  of  the  Church,  and  was  employed 
by  the  monks  at  St.  Gallen  and  at  Fulda  for  the  culture  of  the 
people.  In  the  second  period  the  language  was  made  musical, 
poetiy  prevailed  over  prose,  and  royal  and  baronial  halls  in 
Austria  and  Suabia  welcomed  the  knights  and  minstrels  who 
cultivated  poetry  and  music.  The  third  period  was  the  time 
■when  literature,  neglected  by  the  nobility,  found  shelter — strange 
to  say ! — in  the  club-rooms  of  the  guilds  (or  trades-unions), 
where  co-operative  master-singers  kept  their  stores  of  home-made 
verse.  Prose,  at  that  time,  was  better  cared  for  by  the  mystics 
at  Strassburg,  and  poetry,  in  the  form  of  prose,  might  be  fouad  in 
the  friar  Berthold's  sermons  addressed  to  congregations  assembled 
in  the  open  field.  In  the  fourth  period,  Luther  gave  his  German 
Bible  to  the  people,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  national 
literature  j  but  the  work  of  building  up  was  soon  interrupted  by 
controversy,  and  by  the  disastrous  Thirty  Years'  War.  Its 
miseries  supply  a  more  than  sufficient  excuse  for  the  wretched 
literature  of  Xh.&Jifth  period.  Then  followed  a  time  when  a  great 
improvement  of  style  was  introduced  by  the  writings  of  the 
popular  philosophers,  and  when  Lessing  appeared  as  the  herald 
of  a  new  literature.  It  is  impossible  to  characterise  thus  briefly 
the  literary  work  of  the  seventh  period,  or  of  the  hundred  years 
1770-1870.  The  three  chief  tendencies  that  have  ruled  during 
this  time  have  been  the  classical,  in  the  days  of  Goethe  and 
SchiUer,  the  romantic,  or  mediaeval,  introduced  by  the  Schlegels,  / 
and  the  realistic,  which  is  prevalent  in  our  own  time. 

Under  the  name  '  Realism  '  may  be  included,  not  only  the  study 
of  the  physical  sciences  and  the  industrial  arts,  but  also  social 
Bcience  and  national  (or  political)  economy.  It  is  natural  that 
the  transition  from  philosophy  to  realism  should  be  accompanied 
with  one-sided  and  exaggerated  statements  in  favour  of  modern 
studies  and  tendencies.  These  have  led  to  a  controversy  which 
has  not  always  been  conducted  with  strict  decorum.  Karl  Vost, 
as  one  of  the  boldest  advocates  of  materialism,  has  made  some 
extraordinary  and  offensive  assertions,  and,  on  the  other  side, 
GoTiscHALL  *  has  given  to  Vogt  the  title,  advocatus  diaboli.     For 

•  Die  deutsche  NationaUiteratur  des  neunzehnten  JahrhunderU,  von 
Ruix)LF  GoTTSCHALL — One  of  the  best  of  recent  works  in  its  class.  It 
gives  aa  accoant,  not  only  of  poetical  literature,  but  also  of  th€  D>ore 
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the  opposition  of  mere  '  dreamers ' — Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  Herbart 
— the  materialists  care  nothing  j  but  their  theory  has  been  also 
contradicted  by  scientific  men — Liebig,  Carus,  Ehrenberg,  and 
others.  One  of  the  more  noticeable  of  the  books  produced  by 
this  controversy  is  a  '  History  of  Materialism,'  by  F.  A.  Lange. 
The  materialists  have,  indeed,  done  no  good  by  their  one-sided 
and  negative  theory,  for  they  have  been  writing  on  abstruse 
metaphysics  vpithout  knowing  what  they  were  doing ;  but  their 
zeal  and  boldness  in  researches  have  given  wholesome  impulses 
to  the  study  of  physical  science,  and  several  well-written  and 
popular  books  are  the  results.  Schieiden's  book  on  *  The  Plant 
and  its  Life,'  Bukmeisxeb's  'History  of  Creation,'  'The  Four 
Seasons,'  and  another  book,  '  The  Trees  pf  the  Forest,'  by  Ross- 
MASSLEB,  the  researches  of  Vibchow  in  cellular  pathology  and 
and  in  therapeutics ; — these  are  mentioned  as  a  few  examples  of 
many  useful  and  important  works  which  we  have  been  compelled 
to  leave  unnoticed.  For  an  example  of  endeavours  to  make 
science  popular,  we  may  refer  to  a  *  Series  of  Scientific  Lectures,' 
edited  by  Vibchow  and  Holtzendobff. 

There  is  no  natural  controversy  between  physical  science  anid 
philosophy.  Both  were  harmonised  in  the  mind  of  Aristotle. 
He  knew,  perhaps,  a  little  of  induction  and  of  the  value  of  expe- 
rimental researches ;  yet  he  asserted  (in  effect)  that  '  the  most 
comprehensive  theory  is  the  best.'  But  philosophy  has  had  its 
development  in  Germany,  and,  possibly,  centuries  may  elapse 
before  anything  important  can  be  added  to  what  Hegel  has  said. 
The  polemic- metaphysical  and  the  polemic-theological  depart- 
ments in  German  literature  have  too  long  been  overcrowded. 
With  all  due  reverence  for  the  few  powerful  minds  who,  by  their 
own  immanent  destiny,  have  been  compelled  to  follow  in  the 
speculative  paths  traced  by  such  thinkers  as  Scotus  Erigena  and 
Hegel,  we  have  had  enough,  for  a  time,  of  systematic  philosophy. 
German  readers  have  also  had  an  abundance — almost  satiating — 
of  aesthetic  theory,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  have 
had,  recently,  too  much  controversial  theology,  too  much  of  bare, 

important  or  popular  works  produced  in  philosophy,  historj',  polities,  and 
the  physical  sciences,  during  the  present  century.  Gottschall  writes  as 
a  literary  historian  of  extensive  culture.  The  energetic  expression  above 
quoted  is  not  a  characteristic  of  his  style,  which  is  generally  indicative  cf 
thonghtfulness  and  moderaUoo. 
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mental  analysis,  and  too  little  of  the  union  of  mind  and  sonl  in 
which  true  religion  has  its  life.  It  will  be  uo  matter  for  regret  if 
the  above-named  over-crowded  paths  in  literature  are,  for  a  time, 
deserted,  while  men  turn  their  attention  to  '  the  interrogation  of 
nature,'  which  Lord  Bacon  so  strenuously  recommended.  It  may 
lead  them,  at  last,  to  Lord  Bacon's  own  conclusion : — '  They  that 
deny  a  God,  destroy  man's  nobility.' 

Under  the  title  '  Realism '  we  have  included  not  only  the 
physical  sciences,  but  also  national  economy  and  social  science. 
In  this  last-named  department,  the  original  and  scientidc  work  by 
L.  Stein  on  '  Socialism  and  Communism  in  France  '  must  again 
be  named.  It  was  almost  the  first  earnest  attempt  made  to  take 
the  subject  out  of  the  hands  of  quacks  who  had  monopolised  it, 
from  the  days  when  Campanella  wrote  of  his  *  Solar  State,'  and 
when  Patritio,  in  his  'Happy  City'  (1553),  described  a  model 
soup-kitchen  as  a  *  Paradise  Regained.'  Since  then  we  have 
had  enough  of  abstract  theory,  treating  the  whole  of  history  as 
if  it  had  no  reason  to  guide  it;  or  proposing  to  make  a  new 
world  out  of  elements  that  exist  nowhere  excepting  in  books. 
On  the  other  side,  insular  and  stationary  men,  having  no  sympa- 
thies beyond  those  of  their  own  class  in  society,  have  treated  with 
indifference  the  social  problems  of  the  present  age.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  sign  of  good  promise  for  the  future,  that  men  who,  in 
former  years,  might  have  devoted  their  studies  to  metaphysics,  or 
to  controversial  theology,  are  now  grappling  with  practical  ques- 
tions respecting  the  interests  of  the  millions  and  the  transitional 
relations  of  capital  and  labour.  It  is,  indeed,  high  time  that  these 
interests  should  be  made  the  objects  of  a  study  as  persevering  as 
was  ever  devoted  to  theology  or  to  philosophy.  Already,  national 
economists  in  Germany  have  discovered,  as  they  believe,  serious 
defects  in  Adam  Smith's  theory.  They  are  beginning  to  see  that 
a  union  of  interests,  stronger  than  that  which  selfishness  and 
competition  can  maintain,  wiU  be  demanded  in  tbe  future;  but 
they  see  also  that  the  union  required  must  be  the  result  of  no 
measures  that  are  inconsistent  with  respect  for  personal  freedom. 
There  is  no  degradation  in  turning  away,  for  a  time,  from  poetry 
and  philosophy,  in  order  to  devote  attention  to  studies  that  have 
been  too  long  neglected.  '  It  is  the  destiny  of  the  mind,'  says  the 
chief  advocate  of  conciliation,  *  that  it  must  endure  the  sternest 
opposition,  that  it  must  even  grasp,  overcome,  and  transmute  into 
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its  own  life  the  extreme  contradiction  of  itself.*  And  that  ex- 
treme contradiction  is  this  real,  hard  world  around  us  here,  with 
all  its  manifold  obstructions,  divisions,  controversies,  difficulties, 
and  miseries.  To  make  that  world  a  fit  dwelling-place  for  men 
is  no  problem  to  be  solved  by  Dreamers  and  Utopians.  It  will 
demand  for  its  solution  all  the  energy  of  a  true,  immanent  religion, 
and  all  the  resources  of  moral  and  intellectual  education. 

No  contempt  of  either  poetry  or  philosophy  is  intended  to  be 
implied  in  the  preceding  remarks.  Poetry — accepting  the  word 
in  its  widest  meaning — has  long  been  and  still  remains  a  friend 
to  the  national  union  and  to  the  social  life  of  the  German  people. 
Their  successful '  Schiller-Festival '  in  1859  might  be  referred  to 
as  a  proof  of  what  is  here  stated.  Their  highest  characteristics 
are  represented  in  the  aesthetic,  didactic,  and  imaginative  writings 
of  their  poet — Schillek — and  they  will  hardly  be  gainers  by  a 
sacrifice  of  his  idealism  to  anything  that  may  be  called  realism. 
But  no  such  sacrifice  can  be  reasonably  demanded ;  for  the  con- 
troversy supposed  to  exist  between  the  real  and  the  ideal  is — like 
Bome  other  disputations  that  now  make  a  great  noise  in  the  world — 
mostly  imaginary  or  wilful.  It  was  Schiller's  aim — especially  in 
the  closing  years  of  his  short  life — to  make  poetry  itself,  indirectly 
but  truly,  practical,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  may  justify 
the  prominence  that  has  been  given  to  his  name  in  these  Outlines. 
It  is  pleasant,  in  our  days  of  minute  analysis  and  tiresome  con- 
tijversy,  to  pay  homage  to  the  memory  of  a  great  and  concilia- 
tory writer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  know  that  our  judgment 
may  be  confirmed  by  the  sentiments  of  a  royal  author,  whose 
memory  will  long  serve  to  strengthen  the  union  of  Great  Britain 
with  Germany : — 

To  Schillek. 

As  manifold  as  life,  the  poet's  art 

May  charm  the  fancy,  or  may  cheer  the  heart ; 

May  with  pure  wisdom  blend,  or  may  control 

With  glowing  thoughts  and  words  the  listener's  sonl. 

All  powers,  high  Genius  I  were  in  thee  combined. 
To  stir  the  soul — to  educate  the  mind. 

The  elegiac  German  verses,  of  which  the  above  is  an  abridged 
translation,  were  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  ScniLiER,  the  Ideal 
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Poet,  by  one  who  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the  Ideal  Priiwe — 
Albert,  the  late  Prince  Consort  of  England — whose  name  must 
lind  place  in  a  book  which,  however  lowly,  has  for  its  aim  the 
promotion  of  a  union  of  the  English  with  the  German  nation. 

While  German  literature  has  enriched  itself  with  translations 
from  the  literatures  of  all  peoples,  ancient  and  modem,  it  has 
sent  forth  its  own  influence  into  many  lands  —  especially  to 
England  and  to  America.  Several  years  have  passed  away  since 
Prof.  Max  Muller,  in  the  preface  to  his  '  German  Classics,' 
spoke  of  the  literatures  of  the  Teutonic  nations,  German  and 
English,  as  growing  into  one,  and  added  : — '  The  two  great  Ger- 
man classics,  Schiller  and  Goethe,  have  found  their  most  success- 
ful biographers  in  Carlyle  and  Lewes,  and  several  works  of 
German  scholarship  have  met  with  more  attentive  and  thoughtful 
readers  in  the  colleges  of  England  than  in  the  univei-sities  of 
Germany.  Goethe's  idea  of  a  world-literature  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  been  realised.'  It  must  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the 
learned  professor  tacitly  included  under  the  title  English  the 
literature  of  the  American  nation,  which,  during  recent  years,  has 
more  and  more  imited  itself  with  that  of  the  German  people. 
On  the  moral  union  of  these  three  great  nations,  whose  intellec- 
tual culture  has  already  been  united,  depends,  we  believe,  the 
future  welfare  of  the  world. 
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